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Preface 


Translated by Sally K. Church 


China is bordered by ocean on its southern and eastern sides, desert and high 
mountains to its west, and the Gobi desert and Siberian forests in the north. 
This geographical setting, so enclosed by its environment, would not seem con- 
ducive to contact with the outside world. Surprisingly, however, China did not 
isolate itself from the rest of humanity, even in ancient times. Instead, there 
has been contact with other regions of the world via both the land-based and 
maritime silk routes. Through such extensive connections with the outside 
world, China has both made contributions to other civilisations and received 
influences from them. The Silk Road has unquestionably played an important 
role in the history of cultural interaction between the East and the West. 

Below I shall discuss briefly, from five perspectives, several questions con- 
cerning the study of the Silk Road and East-West cultural exchange that have 
arisen during the course of my research. 


1 The Silk Road as a Living Road 


The Silk Road is the name given by the German geographer Ferdinand von 
Richthofen (1833-1905) to the communications route, primarily based on the 
silk trade between Han 7€ dynasty China (206 BCE-220 CE), southern and 
western Central Asia, and India. However, the term "Silk Road" has widened in 
its connotations and enlarged in scope, as academic studies have delved deeper 
into the subject in modern times and as progress has been made in archaeolog- 
ical excavation. As a matter of fact, the Silk Road between China and the West 
existed even before the Han dynasty, nor was it limited only to the exchanges 
between China and Central and South Asia. It also included Western Asia 
(i.e. the Middle East and the Caucasus), the Mediterranean world, and the 
regions connected by the Maritime Silk Road, such as the Korean peninsula, 
Japan and Southeast Asia. Moreover, silk was not the only trade good that 
travelled along these routes. Many other items, such as handicrafts, plants, ani- 
mals, artwork, and even people were carried as commodities along it. Because 
China's fine silk products played such an important role in the history of the 
Silk Road for such a long time, the term "Silk Road" has been adopted to refer 
to the entire set of ancient exchange routes between the East and the West that 
originated in China. Like silk itself, the Silk Roads are perhaps best thought 
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of in the plural, sometimes consisting of single, separate threads of varying 
lengths, elongating across large distances. Some threads are clear and lucid 
and others are short and irregular. Sometimes they seem like a vast network 
spread over a large area, while at other times they appear to weave a splendid, 
intricate brocade. This is why we cannot look at the Silk Roads with a closed 
mind. Each era had its own unique set of Silk Roads. 

During the period from the Han through the Tang [££ dynasty (618—907), the 
Silk Roads primarily extended in the direction of the overland route, beginning 
at Chang'an &Z or Luoyang 7 [Z, passing through the Hexi i"[P8 corridor and 
the Tarim basin, crossing the Pamir plateau, and entering into Central Asia, 
Iran, Arabia and the Mediterranean world. The maritime routes began on the 
south-eastern coast of China, crossed the South China Sea, passed through 
the Melaka (Malacca) Strait, and reached the eastern and western coasts of 
India. It then proceeded to the Persian Gulf, the Arabian peninsula, the Red 
Sea, the Mediterranean and all the way to the eastern coast of northern Africa. 
However, the Silk Road was a living road. Because of influences from politi- 
cal, religious, natural and other factors, it took different directions in different 
historical periods. For example, during the Northern and Southern Dynasties 
Pa ESA (420—589), the northern part of Central China was occupied by north- 
ern nomadic rulers of the Xianbei £4 people who not only saw the dynasties 
of South China as their enemies but also frequently fought against their north- 
ern neighbour the Rouran Qaghanate 2274; Ek. 


We have discovered a document from 474-475 among the excavated texts at 
Ex Ed 


Turfan IF £& 3f recording that the Gaochang r£ Ei kingdom ruled by the Kan [iJ 
family escorted ambassadors from various regimes outside its borders. From 


this short text, merely a few lines long, we learn that ambassadors from vari- 
ous places, including the Liu-Song $|} dynasty (420-479) in South China, the 
Tarim basin states of Yanqi 955 (Karashahr) and Zihe F£, Wuchang SR in 
north-western India, and the Poluomen ?EZ£F state of Central India, had to 
pass through Gaochang (Turfan) if they wanted to go to the Rouran court on 
the Mongolian plateau. This document thus delineates the exchange routes 
that flourished in the second half of the 5th century, from north to south and 
east to west. It also tells us that, despite the military chaos of this period, the 
Silk Road communications routes connecting East Asia, North Asia, Central 
Asia and even South Asia were still unobstructed.! 


1 See Rong Xinjiang 45391; L, “Kanshi Gaochang wangguo yu Rouran Xiyu de guanxi” BUK 
mS BELA, Pasay eA (The Gaochang Kingdom under the Kan Family, and its 
Relations with the Rouran and the Western Regions), Lishi yanjiu FE EHF% (Historical 
Studies), No. 2, 2007, pp. 4-14. 
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The relay trade provided some regions along the main route of the Silk Road 
with significant income, even if they were not totally dependent on it. This was 


particularly true of the places located in the so-called “Western Regions" vq 


iat in the narrow sense of the term, i.e. the Tarim basin and Turfan depression, 
and especially the oasis kingdoms in these regions. Their cultural prosper- 
ity also relied on the spread and mutual permeation of Eastern and Western 
civilisations. For this reason, these oasis kingdoms expended massive efforts 
to protect the Silk Road and keep it open; the route had to be convenient for 
commerce, trade and cultural exchange to take place along the Silk Road, and 
they hoped to keep it firmly under their own control.? 

The great powers along the main routes of the Silk Road also aspired to 
control this important communications route, which could bring both eco- 
nomic benefit and military advantage. This was true for all the Central Asian 
regimes, from the Xiongnu 88 in the Han to the Han empire itself, and fur- 
ther to the Rouran, Hephthalites, Turks, the Tang empire, Uighurs and others. 
After the Tang secured their control of Central China, from the year 640, when 
they advanced their troops to Gaochang, to the year 658, when they destroyed 


pi 


the Western Turkic Qaghanate TE] (581-658), Chinese emperors 


held sovereignty over all the kingdoms of the Western Regions and Central 
Asia until the middle of the 8th century, establishing the protectorates of 


Anxi #f¥ and Beiting JEE to control the Western Regions north and south 
of the Tianshan Kıl mountains. They also extended the communications 


system of Central China to these regions, establishing post houses and inns 
in various outposts, and operating the beacon tower alert system to guaran- 
tee unhindered movement along the Silk Road.? The documents excavated in 
Turfan contain records of commercial travel on these routes, and also record 


2 Rong Xinjiang, "Sichou zhi lu yu gudai Xinjiang” 444 Z FRESH (urge (The Silk Road and 
Ancient Xinjiang), in Qi Xiaoshan #[5/|\LL| and Wang Bo +18, eds., Sichou zhi lu: Xinjiang 
gudai wenhua $555 7 ES: 39r88 vi UE (The Silk Road: The Ancient Culture of Xinjiang) 
(Urumqi: Xinjiang renmin chubanshe, 2008), pp. 298-303. 

3 Rong Xinjiang, "Tangdai Anxi duhufu yu sichou zhi lu: Yi Tulufan chutu wenshu wei zhongxin” 

BER EE BERE ERARAS IZ pi — DAE ESSE EH EE 7 (The Anxi Protectorate in the 

Tang Dynasty and the Silk Road: A Manuscript Excavated in Turfan), Qiucixue yanjiu $&2Z 

SPHF (Kuchean Studies), No. 5, 2002, pp. 154-166; Rong Xinjiang, “7-10 shiji sichou zhi 

lu shang de Beiting" 7-10 TEC A437 E LAVAL (Beiting on the Silk Road in the 7th to 

10th Centuries), in Chen Chunsheng [5585£, ed., Hailu jiaotong yu shijie wenming YEZ 


3X8 ELTE: 7. S7 HH (Maritime and Overland Communications and World Civilisation) (Beijing: 
Shangwu yinshuguan, 2013), pp. 64-73. 
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the extensive efforts expended by the most powerful states to maintain and 
preserve the routes.^ 

At various times in history, many cities and garrisons along the route took 
part in maintaining the Silk Road and contributed to cultural communication 
between East and West. These include such places as Khotan (Yutian F) 
and Loulan fÉT£| on the southern Silk Route, Kucha (Qiuci $&2Z), Yangi and 
Gaochang on the northern road, and Dunhuang BE and Wuwei RB in the 
Hexi corridor. Even in Central Chinese regions, such key places as Guyuan [al JF, 


Chang'an and Luoyang played important roles. Some cities that seem remote 
to us today performed extremely important functions at certain periods 
in the history of Sino-Western communications. Take, for example, Tong- 


wancheng & 5&5, in Jingbian J53 county in the northern part of modern 


Shaanxi DXP& province. In 439, the Northern Wei Ib (386—535) forces 


destroyed the Northern Liang 137 dynasty (397—439) in Hexi and fought their 
way from there to Bogulü BE (Lingzhou JM) and Xiazhou ^| (Tong- 
wancheng), following along the southern edge of the Ordos desert, which 


was a shortcut to the Northern Wei capital Pingcheng ^J. In this way, Tong- 
wancheng became an important point of exchange and contact between 
Pingcheng and the Western world.5 

Thus the Silk Road was a living road. As long as the Silk Road flourished, the 
states and cities along it also came to life. The route itself experienced changes 
according to political and religious fluctuations in different periods. For this 
reason, the various cities and towns along this route rose to prominent posi- 
tions during certain periods and played important historical roles. 


2 The Silk Road as a Locus of Dynamic Cultural Exchange 


The greatest contribution of the Silk Road to human civilisation was to pro- 
mote contact and establish connections between different states and peoples. 


4 See Cheng Xilin fZXZ3&, Tangdai guosuo yanjiu FEB WAZE (Passports of the Tang 
Period) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2000). 
5 See Qiantian Zhengming [Maeda Masana] HI EHI1E A4, Pingcheng lishi dilixue yanjiu > 
DRE EHEH (Study of the Historical Geography of Pingcheng), trans. by Li Ping 
2578 et al (Beijing: Shumu wenxian chubanshe, 1994), pp. 134-161; Rong Xinjiang, 
"Zhonggu Zhong-Xi jiaotong shi shang de Tongwancheng” rpitrppuaziüsb LAS 
SJ (Tongwancheng in the History of Sino-Western Communications in the Medieval 
Period), Shaanxi shifan daxue Xibei huanfa zhongxin EH AX ERU TEE EEH, ed., 
Tongwancheng yizhi zonghe yanjiu SIE ES AIHA (Comprehensive Study of the Site 
of Tongwancheng) (Xi'an: Sanqin chubanshe, 2004), pp. 29-33. 
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It also fostered cultural exchange between East and West. When relations 
between states and peoples were favourable, there was no obstacle to cultural 
exchange, either official or private. At times, such relations broke down for 
political or other reasons, but since culture is dynamic in nature, contact does 
not completely break down in the face of political standoffs. Cultural elements 
will find other ways to enter and spread, to come and go. History provides us 
with many examples of such ups and downs. 

From the Northern Dynasties period through the Sui [5j (579-618) and 
Tang periods, China maintained good relations with the Sasanian Empire of 
Persia (224—651), and ambassadors were sent back and forth without inter- 
ruption. Apart from these diplomatic contacts, there were also many other 
types of cultural exchange, not only on the level of material culture, as in the 
exchange of gold and silver objects, but also on the intangible, spiritual level. 
Such religions as Zoroastrianism TK, Jingjiao 2% (Church of the East) and 


Manichaeism JEJE spread to China via Persia, thereby enriching China's 


traditional culture.® Persian and Chinese cultural elements intermingled dur- 
ing the Tang period, resulting in, for example, Tang craftspeople using Persian 
patterns to decorate their objects, and imitating their gold and silver vessels 


in their manufactures. These new ideas spread from Chang'an to Silla #2 
and Japan. 

The extent of cultural exchange that took place often exceeds our imagina- 
tion. We frequently think of the great feat accomplished by Zheng He Zipi 
(1371-ca. 1433) on his maritime expeditions (1405-1433) in the Ming HH dynasty 


(1368-1644), but we should not forget that there was another “Zheng He" in 


the Tang period, named Yang Liangyao £7 RI (736-806). In the first year 
of the Zhenyuan yr reign period (785) Emperor Dezong fr (r. 779-805) 
appointed Yang as ambassador to the Abbasid Caliphate (750-1258). Departing 


from Guangzhou J&» |, he travelled on the maritime Silk Route, and in three 
years (785—788) he completed his political mission of allying with the Arabs 
to isolate the Tibetans (Tubo Itt) before returning to the Tang court. A more 


important result of Yang's ambassadorial mission was that he brought back a 
work of great value to the Tang court: a complete navigation diary of the mari- 
time Silk Road. This diary must have been Jia Dan's EE (730-805) Huang hua 


sida ji ZÆ 750 (Record of Imperial China's Four Reaches), a record of the 
route Yang took from Guangzhou to Fuda 48€ (Baghdad). The collection of 


Islamic style glass vessels deposited in the underground chamber of the Famen 


6 Rong Xinjiang, ‘ ‘Bosi yu Zhongguo: Liangzhong wenhua zai Tangchao de jiaorong” jf Hj 


He: EAGER HHIH (Persia and China: The Merging of Two Cultures in the Tang 
Dynasty), Zhongguo xueshu "A a £2 (lg (China Scholarship), No. 4, 2002, pp. 56-76. 
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Monastery ‘44=¥ during the late Tang was probably also connected with 
Yang Liangyao's embassy to the Arabs.” 

The reason why Yang Liangyao took the maritime route on his embassy 
to the Arabs is that the Tibetans had taken advantage of the disorder following 
the An Lushan Zt | rebellion (755—763). They had attacked and occupied the 
Tang territories in Hexi, and advanced troops toward the Western Regions. This 
military conflict between Tibetan and Tang forces made it difficult for diplo- 
matic envoys like Yang Liangyao to take the overland Silk Route to the West. In 
the past, it has been commonly recognised in academic circles that after the 
monk Wukong {#2 (b. 730) returned to Chang'an from India in the 6th year 
of the Zhenyuan reign period (790), contacts between China and India were 
completely blocked. During the late Tang and Five Dynasties ATU periods 


(907-960), there are no records of contact or exchange on the north-western 
land route due to military activity in the region. Actually, much of the history 
has never been recorded in the transmitted literature, but we can learn about 
them from texts that have emerged in archaeological excavations. The Chinese 
and Tibetan texts discovered in Dunhuang tell us that through the late Tang and 
Five Dynasties periods and the beginning of the Song X dynasty (960-1279), 
there was no interruption in the transit of monks to and from India, nor in the 
transmission of texts into China, as well as other Buddhist cultural exchanges. 
Because the Tibetan Kingdom was also an area of Buddhist prevalence, these 
monks were unobstructed in their activities. They continued to carry out mis- 
sions of cultural exchange, travelling back and forth on the overland Silk Road.? 

The cultural dynamic was so strong that exchanges occurred not only 
between China and the West, but also with the Korean peninsula and the 
Japanese archipelago in the east, via the Maritime Silk Road. Thanks to the 


7 Zhang Shimin ŘE BS "Yang Liangyao: Zhongguo zuizao hanghai xia xiyang de waijiao 
shijie" # EX&: Pa LAE EEES (Yang Liangyao: The Earliest Chinese 
Envoy to Sail to the Western Seas), Xianyang shifan xueyuan xuebao JaxbREN HES bt ERE 
(Journal of Xianyang Normal College) No. 3, 2005, pp. 4-8; Rong Xinjiang, “Tang chao yu 
Heiyi Dashi guanxi shi xinzheng: Ji Zhenyuan chunian Yang Liangyao de pinshi Dashi” 4H 
MEKKA BREIE - SO ERTUUUAE BSA BEX (New Evidence of Relations 
between the Tang Dynasty and the Abbasids: A Record of Yang Liangyao's Mission to the 
Arabs in the Zhenyuan Period), Wenshi X; 5E (Literature and History) No. 3, 2012, (Centeniary 
edition), pp. 231-243. 

8 Rong Xinjiang, “Dunhuang wenxian suojian Wantang, Wudai, Song chu Zhong-Yin wenhua 
jiaowang" Bouse kA RUE ARRU P ED CLEA TE (Sino-Indian Cultural Contact in 
the Late Tang, Five Dynasties and Early Song Periods as seen in the Dunhuang Manuscripts), 
in Ji Xianlin jiaoshou bashi huadan jinian lunwenji ESI NT HEBESC a LE 
(Papers in Honour of Professor Ji Xianlin's 8oth Birthday) (Nanchang: Jiangxi renmin chu- 


banshe, 1991), pp. 955-968. 
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superb collections in the Shosoin in Nara, Japan, and in the ancient temples in 
Korea and Japan, objects of exchange have been preserved in large quantities. 
There are many examples of this. We also continue to find further confirmation 
of such exchanges from extant historical sources as well as newly discovered 
stone inscriptions.? 


3 The Spread of Chinese Culture to the West 


Cultural ezchange on the Silk Road therefore faces in two directions. However, 
because of their distinct academic training and background, Chinese schol- 
ars tend to concentrate on the foreign cultural elements that have come into 
China. I have spent years investigating and collecting the materials excavated 
in the Western Regions, in an effort to explore the reification of spiritual 
culture — the spread of the Chinese classics to the Western Regions is one 
important aspect of Silk Road studies that has been somewhat neglected in 
former scholarship. 

When Tang power extended into the Western Regions, the Buddhist monastic 
systems in existence there also became sinicised. As far away as the archaeo- 
logical site of Suiye f4:$€ (Suyab, near Tokmok) at Ak-beshim in present-day 
Kyrgyzstan, the Dayun Monastery KÆ was constructed by imperial edict 
at the time of Empress Wu Zetian HIJA (r. 690—705).!° Some of the leaders 
of monasteries in the Western Regions even came from the large monasteries 


9 For some examples, see Rong Xinjiang, “Tang yu Xinluo wenhua jiaowang shi zheng: Yi 
'Haizhou Dayunsi chanyuan bei’ wei zhongxin” FEAT AE XC (boc TE ERS — DA CN 
KEFE) AFL» (Evidence of Cultural Interaction between Tang and Silla: 
Focusing on the "Stele in the Chan Cloister of the Dayun Monastery in Haizhou"), 
Hanguo yanjiu YZE t (Korean Studies), No. 3, 1996, pp. 14-34; Rong Xinjiang, "Cong 
Jing Zhencheng (I no Manari) muzhi' kan Tangchao dui Riben qiantangshi de liyu” f/É 
(FHA BEE) AE EASTER TS (The Tang Dynasty's Reception of the 
Japanese Embassies to the Tang in the Light of the Epitaph of I no Manari), Xibei daxue 
xuebao FILA #5 (Journal of Northwest University), 2005, pp. 108-115 Concerning 
the background behind Jing Zhencheng’s arrival in China, see Ei Shinkyo [Rong Xinjiang], 
"Hasseiki ni okeru Higashi Ajia gaiko josei to kentoshi ni yoru Chünichi korya” JEZI 
BITART VY TIME iB £ 5rBBS (East Asian Foreign Relations 
in the Eighth Century: Envoys to the Tang and Sino-Japanese Exchange), in Tokyo koku- 
ritsu hakubutsukan R 5z E| BE and Asahi shinbunsha 38] H Xr] E, eds., Kentoshi 
to To no bijutsu E E [5E & EO E (Japanese Envoys to the Tang and Tang Art) (Tokyo: 
Tokyo kokuritsu hakubutsukan and Asahi Shinbunsha, 2005), pp. 134-137. 
10 Zhang Guangda IRRE, “Suiye cheng jindi kao" fAE8E3; ^ (The Present Site of 
the Ancient City of Suiye), Beijing daxue xuebao JELA ZEE (Journal of Peking 
University), No. 5, 1979, pp. 70-82. 
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of Chang’an." Along with them came the Chinese translations of the Buddhist 
texts. At that time, the Da bore boluomiduo jing KAKA EEE & 4€ (Great Sutra 
of the Perfection of Wisdom), Jingang bore boluomi jing ZINAA EER 
(Diamond Sutra), Miaofa lianhua jing WERE ZEZE (Lotus Garland Sutra of the 
Wondrous Dharma), Daban niepan jing k5t78585€ (Great Parinirvana Sutra), 


and Weimojie suoshuo jing «EEESSPITRRA (Sutra Spoken by Vimalakirti), which 


| "i 


were popular in Central China, also circulated in the Western Regions. Even 
some of the texts of Chan 1& Buddhism, such as the Shenhui yulu TE aes 
(Recorded Sayings of Shenhui) from Central China, and some Chinese apoc- 
ryphal scriptures were also transmitted to the distant Western Regions. Such 
representative Confucian texts, like the Shangshu Zhengyi fai 1E s (Orthodox 
Meanings of the Book of History), Jingdian shiwen R HFX (Explanations of 
the Classics), Qieyun t/]&& (The Rhymes), the Daoist text Liuzi &|-1- (Master 
Liu), and the historical works Shiji ïg (Records of the Grand Historian) and 
Hanshu }8:3 (History of the Former Han Dynasty) also spread to the desert 
oases.!? Tang Chinese calligraphy model books for students with Wang Xizhi's 
EZZ (ca. 303-361) “Lanting xu" Ej (Preface to the Orchid Pavilion) and 
“Shang xiang Huang Qi tie" Hi Aii (In Admiration of Huang and Qi) were 


11 Rong Xinjiang, "Tangdai Xiyu de Hanhua fosi xitong" ERPAT EEST AAS (The 
Network of Sinicised Buddhist Monasteries in the Western Regions during the Tang 
Dynasty), Xinjiang Qiuci xuehui #848242, ed., Qiuci wenhua yanjiu 24 x (L5 
Zt (Research on the Culture of Kucha), No. 1 (Hong Kong: Tianma chuban youxian gongsi, 
2005), pp. 130-137. 

12 Rong Xinjiang, "Tangdai Qiuci diqu liuchuan de Hanwen dianji: Yi De cang Tulufan 
shoujipin wei zhongxin” EE ZEATE — DL nb feat eun 
ža HÒ (Chinese Texts Circulating in the Region of Kucha during the Tang: The German 
Turfan Collection), Guoxue xuekan EEFI] (Research in the Tradition of Chinese 
Culture) No. 4, 2010, pp. 77-83; Lin Shitian MH and Liu Bo $I), “Guotu cang Xiyu 
chutu Guanshiyin pusa quan rangzai jing yanjiu" Bday Fo C EET See 

SKER) WRIT (Study of the Sutra of Avalokitésvara Bodhisattva Encouraging Resistance to 

Disaster Excavated in the Western Regions, from the Collection of the National Library 

of China), in Fan Jinshi $5555, Rong Xinjiang and Lin Shitian Jf , eds., Dunhuang 

wenxian, kaogu, yishu zonghe yanjiu: Jinian Bad Da Ne jiaoshou danchen no zhounian guoji 

xueshu yantaohui lunwenji hob STIRS ca ERU E CHUA - SCR BOSE no f 

(ES TES] ET aft CSE (Comprehensive Study of the Texts, Archaeology and Art of 

Dunhuang: Papers from the International Conference in Honor of Professor Xiang Da's 

uoth Birthday) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2011), pp. 306-318; Rong Xinjiang, "Jieshou yu 

paichi: Tangchao shiqi Hanji de Xiyu liubu" FSHIHEJ — FERRERS Pa 
fii (Reception and Rejection: The Spread of Chinese Texts in the Western Regions dur- 
ing the Tang Dynasty), Guojia tushuguan Hanxue yanjiu zhongxin F% lal Se Sh 

Zee, ed., Tushu zhishi jiangou yu wenhua chuanbo [ales ` Hae EC (LEE 

(Construction of Books and Knowledge and the Transmission of Culture) (Taibei: Taiwan 

Hanxue yanjiu zhongxin, 2015), pp. 1-23. 
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also popular for teaching children in the Western Regions to write Chinese 
characters. Thus we can see the extent to which works of specifically Chinese 
cultural background spread to the Western Regions. 

Although so far no documents of the kind found at archaeological sites in 
Xinjiang #73 have been discovered in the even more remote areas of Central 


Asia or Western Asia, the wall paintings in Samarkand, depicting Tang ambas- 
sadors presenting silk, the records in Persian and Arabic sources of Chinese 
objects and handicrafts coming into their regimes, and the archaeological dis- 
coveries of large quantities of porcelain and silk,!* all show how deeply and 
widely Chinese culture penetrated westward over time. 


4 The Contribution of Material Culture from Abroad 


In the wake of the large number of new archaeological discoveries, the exca- 
vation and publication of grave objects and texts, and the digitisation of 
existing documents, we now have a much clearer understanding than our pre- 
decessors of the spread of material culture and religious beliefs from Central 
Asia, Western Asia and even Europe eastward along the Silk Road. We have a 
much richer and more colourful picture of the past, especially concerning the 
importance of the lively activities of Sogdian merchants on the Silk Road in 
the Middle Ages. The ancient letters found in the beacon tower of the Great 
Wall at Dunhuang record information written in the Sogdian language about 


13 Rong Xinjiang, “Lanting xu zai Xiyu" Bi (E83 (The “Lanting xu" in the Western 
Regions), Guoxue xuekan, No. 1, 201, pp. 65-71; Ei Shinkyo [Rong Xinjiang], “Ranteijo’ 
oyobi ‘Shang xiang Huang Qi’ jo no Saiiki ni okeru ryaden” (=F) BLO (Ci 
fux) HED pq c Bit S Fie (The Circulation of “Lanting xu" and “Shang xiang 
Huang Qi" Calligraphy Models in the Western Regions), trans. by Murai Kyoko fi 
#&F, in Tohogaku kenkyü ronshü kankokai RYZA 384 Tf S, ed., Takata Tokio 
kyóju taishoku kinen tohogaku kenkyü ronshü fe HW ESI E SUR UJ ENA 
aii (Collection of Papers on Oriental Studies in Commemoration of the Retirement of 
Professor Takata Tokio) (Kyoto: Rinsen shoten, 2014), pp. 89-104. 

14 Aly Mazahéri [5| EH-5 ALE, La Route de la soie (Paris: S.P.A.G. [Papyrus], 1983). 
Chinese edition: “Sichou zhi lu: Zhongguo Bosi wenhua jiaoliu shi" 4444.7 E% — PBR 

Nr SEA (The Silk Road: The History of Sino-Persian Cultural Exchange), trans. 

by Geng Sheng {k7 (Urumqi: Xinjiang renmin chubanshe, 2006), pp. 371-461; Zhang 

Guangda 5EJ&3&, "Haibo lai Tianfang, silu tong Dashi, Zhongguo yu Alabo shijie de lishi 

lianxi huigu" ARAA ^ SARE ACES — CP Ei al Fr CE FREY IER SERRE [RR 

(Seagoing Ships Arrive at Makkah and the Silk Road Reaches Arabia: Reflections on the 

Historical Connections between China and the Arab World), Zhang Guangda, Wenben, 

tuxiang yu wenhua liuchuan SCAS > [Efe ER X (Eit (The Circulation of Texts, Images 

and Culture) (Guilin: Guangxi shifan daxue chubanshe, 2008), pp. 150-174. 
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the trade networks and commercial practices of Sogdian merchants along the 
Silk Road.” The scale-fee documents excavated at Turfan from the Gaochang 
kingdom show that the Sogdian merchants used relay trade to carry out the 
exchange of valuable products on the Silk Road.!6 The excavated grave inscrip- 
tions and images of the Sogdian leaders An Jia {fll (d. 579) and Shi Jun #4 
(494—579) at the end of the Northern Dynasties period show the conditions of 
the daily life of the sabao j&fs, leaders of Sogdian merchants, the vessels they 


used, their songs and dances, and their drinking and banqueting customs. 
This evidence helps us understand more deeply the activities of the Sogdian 
merchants on the Silk Road, and the Sogdian and Persian culture they brought 
with them. It also provides first-hand material that helps us assess the scattered 
excavations of Sogdian and Persian objects and related historical records.!? 
The Sogdian merchants not only monopolised the overland silk trade of the 
medieval period, but also used Sasanian silver coins to monopolise the circula- 
tion of currency on the Silk Road, which allowed them to control commodities 
and to set the price of the objects they traded.!? 


15 Bi Bo #2£)f%, "Sutewen gu xinzha Hanyi yu zhushi” SETS SC d (8 Eds 
tated Translation of the Sogdian Ancient Letters), Wenshi, No. 2, 2004, PP. 

16 Zhu Lei R7, “Qushi Gaochang wangguo de cheng jiaqian" Z8 Ek IR 1$% 
(Scale-fee Records in the Gaochang Kingdom ruled by the Qu Family), Wei Jin Nanbei chao 
Sui Tang shi ziliao $55 Fa CYS EA (Historical Sources of the Wei, Jin, Northern 
and Southern Dynasties, Sui and Tang Periods), No. 4, 1982, pp. 17-24. 

17 Rong Xinjiang, “Youguan Bei Zhou Tongzhou Sabao An Jia mu de jige wenti” EE dE Az) 
SM Be FR ZE EL A (fH Fa] ek (Some Questions Concerning the Graves of the Sabao An Jia 
of Tongzhou in the Northern Zhou Dynasty), Zhang Qingjie "ETE, et al., eds., 4-6 shiji 
de bei Zhongguo yu Ouya dalu 4-6 1E! fJdbrp ERE oe Ales (North China and the 
Eurasian Continent in the 4th-6th Centuries) (Beijing: Kexue chubanshe, 2006), pp. 126- 
139; Rong Xinjiang, “Yiwei Sute shouling de silu shengya: Shi Jun shi guo tuxiang sumiao” 

MRR FS SAI ARR AEE — EDEA (A Sogdian Leader's Life on the Silk 
Road: The Images on Shi Jun’s Stone Sarcophagus), in Guojia wenwuju [Ez X#E, ed., 
Sichou zhi lu $&*]5 7 E% (The Silk Road) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 2014), pp. 45-50. 

18 See Rong Xinjiang, “Sichou zhi lu shang de Sute shangren yu Sute wenhua" £557 pE 

AY SEAS S A ELSE Sr 4b (Sogdian Merchants and Sogdian Culture on the Silk Road), in 

Zheng Peikai ™[EFSIL, ed., Xiyu: Zhongwai wenming jiaoliu de zhongzhuanzhan Pus, : 

PAR STHA ZS RAS FENE (The Western Regions and their Role in Contacts between 
Chinese and Foreign Civilisations) (Hong Kong: Hong Kong City University Press, 2009), 
pP. 75-89. 

19  RongXinjiang, “Silu qianbi yu Sute shangren" &4 je $844 MISERIA (Coins Used on the 
Silk Road and Sogdian Merchants), Shanghai bowuguan | 7&5) RPJJ&E, ed., Sichou zhi lu 
guguo qianbi ji silu wenhua guoji xueshu yantaohui lunwenji 555 Z e th BES Ss BAS 
SC ERES ER oY €T 38 LE (Proceedings of the International Symposium on Coins 
in the Ancient States of the Silk Road and Silk Road Culture) (Shanghai: Shanghai shuhua 
chubanshe, 2011), pp. 1-7. 
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In the gth and 1oth centuries, after the Sogdians gradually lost their monop- 
oly on the Silk Road trade, some of the oasis kingdoms and local powers on the 
Silk Road began to operate the traditional relay trade. From the documents 
discovered at Dunhuang, we can see that during the Tibetan (786-848) and 
Guiyijun %##é (Return to Allegiance Circuit, 851-1036) periods, Khotan, 
Dunhuang, the Ganzhou t| Uighurs, the Xizhou P4} Uighurs and other 
local powers carried out the relay trade between smaller kingdoms using silk 


from Central China and local products such as Khotanese jade. Records found 
among the Dunhuang documents show that silk produced in Central China 
and even in the kingdoms of the Western Regions was, as before, one of the 
commodities most in demand on the Silk Road.?? Hence "Silk Road" is a fitting 
name for these trade routes. 


5 The Transmission of the Three Foreign Religions 


As for the spread of ideas eastward to China along the Silk Road during the Han- 
Tang period, Buddhism doubtlessly had the greatest influence. Through the 
process of reception and absorption, Buddhism gradually became a Chinese 
religion in its own right. By the Sui and Tang periods, Chinese type Buddhist 
sects had appeared, in particular, the Chan sect, which is rich in Chinese cul- 
tural characteristics. In comparison, the so-called "three foreign religions" also 
spread to China from Persia and Central Asia via Sogdiana and Tokharistan 


20 Rong Xinjiang, "Yutian huazhan yu Sute yinpan: Jiu, shi shiji Dunhuang siyuan de wailai 
gongyang” FEES ASR — JL ^ UE FINE (Khotanese 
Felt and Sogdian Silver: Foreign Gifts to Buddhist Monasteries in gth- and 10th-Century 
Dunhuang), Hu Suxin tH 225€ [Sarah E. Fraser], ed., Fojiao wuzhi wenhua: Siyuan caifu 
yu shisu gongyang guoji x xueshu yantaohui lunwenji (53 E Cb: Stitt ea 
THA E EREREEER S mi (Buddhist Material Culture: Proceedings of the 
International Symposium on Temple Wealth and Secular Donations) (Shanghai: Shanghai 
shuhua chubanshe, 2003), pp. 246—260; Rong Xinjiang, “Mianling jiajia zongman: Tan shi 
shiji Dunhuang Yutian jian de sizhipin jiaoliu" 48452: 2c 4&8: BE HAC OE FT) 
SESS Te Tit (‘Full of Silk Floss and Damask in Every Household”: The Exchange of 
Silk Textiles between Dunhuang and Khotan in the 10th Century), in Bao Mingxin 13% 
Fi, ed., Sichou zhi lu: Tuxiang yu lishi 2444-27 ES: ENR HES (The Silk Road: Image and 
History) (Shanghai: Donghua daxue chubanshe, 2011), pp. 35-46; Rong Xinjiang and Zhu 
Lishuang ACRE ££, "Cong jingong dao siyi, 10-11 shiji Yutian yu de dongjian Dunhuang 
yu Zhongyuan" QE BFL A: 10-1 thé FRAO E rH ES (From Tribute 
to Private Trade: The Gradual Eastward Movement of Khotanese Jade to Dunhuang and 
Central China in the 10th and uth Centuries), Dunhuang yanjiu PUA FE (Dunhuang 
Studies), No. 3, 2014, pp. 190-200. 
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during this period. These were Zoroastrianism, Jingjiao and Manichaeism, 
which have even greater research interest. 

Zoroastrianism was a traditional religious belief among the Iranian people, 
and came into China with the Sogdian merchants. These merchants estab- 
lished colonial settlements in the cities and garrisons along the Silk Road, and 
often established Zoroastrian temples where they could worship their god. 
These temples became centres of their religious beliefs. The Sogdian ancient 
letters discovered at Dunhuang reveal that by the beginning of the 4th cen- 
tury Zoroastrianism had already spread to the Hexi corridor. Moreover, the 
colophon of a copy of Jin guangming jing BICHI (Golden Light Sutra), dis- 
covered in Turfan, proves that as early as 430, in the eastern part of Gaochang 
there was a Zoroastrian temple where the Zoroastrian god was worshipped.?! 


Zoroastrianism continued to spread primarily through Hu # (foreign, 
Iranian) settlements into the mid- and late-Tang periods. The rituals of sac- 
rifice in the Hu settlements of Yingzhou "f| and Youzhou #4] under An 
Lushan’s rule were not much different from those in the 4th and 5th century 
Hu communities of Gaochang and Hexi. 

In contrast to the Zoroastrian form of religious proselytisation, in which the 
religion was brought in by people with relatively strong ethnic characteristics 
who accompanied caravans of merchants, Jingjiao and Manichaeism were 
transmitted by a group of brave, devoted missionaries. After having travelled 
long distances, these missionaries reached Chang’an and Luoyang in the begin- 
ning of the Tang, in the gth year of the Zhenguan Fifi reign period (635) and 
the first year of the Yanzai “EHX reign period of Empress Wu (694) respectively, 
these dates thus symbolise the formal introduction of these two religions in 


China. However, from the point of view of Buddhism and Daoism, which were 
firmly established in China, both Jingjiao and Manichaeism were so-called 
“heretical ways’, which should be destroyed.?? Yet the Jingjiao leaders who did 
well in China came in on a high road, interacting primarily with the upper 
social strata. By taking advantage of their special skills, astronomical calcula- 
tions and other technological methods, they were able to plant their feet firmly 


21 Rong Xinjiang, "Tulufan chutu Jin guangming jing xieben tiji yu Xianjiao chuchuan Gao- 
chang went? HAREE 4268 Ae Es A e so PRACT Bes ES Fel (The Colophon 
of the Golden Light Sutra from Turfan and the Introduction of Zoroastrianism into Gao- 
chang), in Zhu Yuqi RER, ed. Xiyu wenshi VG X E (Literature and History of the 
Western Regions), Vol. 2 (Beijing: Kexue chubanshe, 2007), pp. 1-13. 

22 Rong Xinjiang, "Tangdai fodao erjiao yanzhong de waidao: Jingjiaotu" FE — aR 

PAYS Me - SAGE (Jingjiao Believers as Heretics in the Eyes of Buddhists and Daoists 

of the Tang Dynasty), in Cheng Gongrang f£ Z&5& ed., Tianwen (dinghaijuan) Ki] CT 

ZA) (Heavenly Questions) (Nanjing: Jiangsu renmin chubanshe, 2008), pp. 107-121. 
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in Chang'an. Also, because they helped the Northern Army put down the An 
Lushan rebellion, they were able, after the war was over, to set up the famous 
"Stele Commemorating the Propagation of the Da Qin Luminous Religion in 
the Middle Kingdom" A2 = 3511 F Edt in Chang'an.23 

The Manichaeans, on the other hand, used the strategy of relying on 


Buddhism for their entry into China. They used Buddhist terminology to 
translate their religious texts, for the most part. However, their philosophy har- 
boured a denial of the material world. For this reason, the only time the official 
establishment permitted Manichaeism to be transmitted was from the reign 
of Empress Wu to the Kaiyuan B87C era (713—741). This was probably because, 


in the eyes of Empress Wu, the white religious robes of the Manichaean 
disciples resembled those of the Buddhists who believed in Maitreya, of 
which she was one. However, when in the 19th year of the Kaiyuan era (731) 
Emperor Xuanzong Zr (r. 713-756) read the Moni guang fo jiaofa yilüe PE 
BIA (Compendium on the True Teachings of Mani, the Buddha 
of Light), edited and translated by a Manichaean priest, and finally under- 


stood the true teachings of Manichaeism, he banned it the following year. The 
Manichaean faith then went underground. When the Uighur Qaghan came to 
Luoyang to help the Tang suppress the An Lushan rebellion, the Manichaeans 
converted him and spread the religion among the Uighurs north of the Gobi, 
where it became established as the state religion of the Uighur Qaghanate 
(744-840). In 840, when the Uighur Qaghanate was destroyed, the tribes 
moved westward to the region east of the Tianshan mountains. Manichaeism 
also became the state religion of the Xizhou Uighurs who were established 
subsequently. For this reason we can call Gaochang and its environs the last 
paradise of the Manichaean religion on earth.?^ 

The Silk Road was a route along which many religions spread. In some of 
the cities and garrisons along this route, the three religions, in addition to 
Buddhism and Daoism, all operated parallel to each other. Although today 
we often see two religions, as in the case of Jerusalem, violently struggling 
against each other in the same city, in the history of the cities and towns along 
the Silk Road, different religions occupying the same space often co-existed 
peacefully, even sometimes merging together, to the point that some of the 


23 Rong Xinjiang, "Yige ru shi Tangchao de Bosi Jingjiao jiazu" — (I A FEE SHE EIE SA 
ZÝ (A Persian Jingjiao Clan Serving the Tang), in Ye Yiliang #£28 EL, ed., Yilangxue zai 

Zhongguo lunwenji FF EKETE FEM ii X. 8s (Papers on Iranian Studies in China), Vol. 2 
(Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 1998), pp. 82-90. 

24 Rong Xinjiang, "Xiyu: Monijiao zuihou de leyuan" Pui — ai (The 
Western Regions: The Last Paradise of Manichaeism on Earth), Xungen 9548. (Tracing 
the Roots), No. 1, 2006, pp. 4-9. 
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paintings and texts included the teachings of other religions. We often see this 
in Buddhist temples in Khotan: the place of honour is occupied by the image 
of the Buddha, and the thousand buddhas are featured on the right and left 
sides of the Buddha on the upper register, but below this, local gods are often 
depicted, some of them very similar to Zoroastrian deities. If any Sogdian mer- 
chants travelling through this area came to this place, they would see at one 
glance their resemblance to Zoroastrian deities. Actually, those deities had 
long before been included among the many gods of the Buddhist pantheon.25 
In fact, throughout history, the norm was for more than one religious culture 
to operate on the Silk Road at the same time. 

Above I have briefly discussed, from five perspectives, the contributions 
made by the Silk Road to the interaction between the civilisations of the East 
and West, especially the important roles it played in the contact between 
China and the rest of the world. 


June 22, 2015. 


25 Rong Xinjiang, “Foxiang haishi Xianshen? Cong Yutian kan silu zongjiao de huntong 
xingtai” PRE ERM ? Faili (Buddhist Images or 
Zoroastrian Deities? The Fusion of Religions on the Silk Road as Seen from Khotan), Jiu- 
zhou xuelin JU [E&f (Chinese Culture Quarterly), Vol. 1, No. 2, Winter 2003, pp. 93-115 
[translated in Chapter 17 below]; Rong Xinjiang, "Zaitan sichou zhi lu shang zongjiao de 
huntong xingtai: Yutian fosi bihua de xin tansuo" ABRI ZS ESR ALE BI AR - 

Ff SF ESTER (Revisiting the Fusion of Religions on the Silk Road: A New 

Study of the Murals in Khotanese Buddhist Monasteries), Xinjiang wenwu 3/t88 CY) 

(Xinjiang Cultural Relics), No. 1-2, 2008, pp. 29-34. 
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PART 1 


The Silk Road 


CHAPTER 1 
The Silk Road and Ancient Xinjiang 


Translated by Sally K. Church 


1 Xinjiang as the Core Part of the Silk Road 


Geographically speaking, modern Xinjiang #3 was approximately cotermi- 


m 


nous with what was referred to as the “Western Regions" 74Jsk in ancient times. 


The term Western Regions has both a narrow meaning and a broad meaning. In 
its narrow meaning it refers to the area south of the Tianshan Kıl mountains, 


north of the Kunlun £247 mountains, east of the Congling (48 or “Snowy” 


mountains (i.e. the Pamir plateau), and west of the Jade Gate Pass =F] for 
the most part. In its broad meaning, it refers to a much larger region, includ- 
ing everywhere west of the western border of the Chinese empire at the time. 
In addition to its narrow meaning, the term Western Regions can therefore 
include South Asia, West Asia, and even North Africa and Europe. In its narrow 
meaning, the Western Regions takes Xinjiang as its core. The broad meaning 
of the term is for the most part also within the geographical scope of Xinjiang. 
Therefore, in the Chinese academic world the Western Regions and Xinjiang 
are often understood as the same thing. In this work, we shall usually use the 
term Western Regions in its narrow sense. 

Before the region was Islamicised, the history of the expansion of contact 
between East and West through ancient Xinjiang was inseparable from the 
so-called “Silk Road". 

The Silk Road is the name we use today for the routes through Central Asia 
along which trade and cultural exchange took place between ancient China 
and South Asia, West Asia, and even Europe and North Africa. Because large 
quantities of Chinese silk passed along this route to the West, it is called the 
Silk Road. However, whether it was silk, jade objects, precious stones, incense, 
materia medica, ceramics, rare birds and unusual animals and other materials, 
or such religious beliefs or philosophical concepts as Buddhism, Zoroastrianism 
RŽ, Manichaeism E/E, Jingjiao HIL, Islam, Confucian thought, Daoism, 
or astrology, these objects and ideas were all exchanged along this east-west 


route in both directions. Although the objects and ideas that came east or went 
west along these routes were not the same, and had different influences on the 
societies of the East and the West, this east-west trade and cultural exchange 
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undoubtedly had a substantial effect on the way in which both Eastern and 
Western civilisations progressed. 

The historical Silk Road was not a single, unchanging path. Because of geo- 
graphical and environmental changes, as well as changes in ethnic groups, 
political circumstances and religious forms, the peoples of each period had dif- 
ferent choices of route to take, and also opened many new roads in the regions 
through which it passed. 

Before the Han 7€ dynasty (206 BCE-220 CE), the western portion of 
present-day Gansu Hi, especially Dunhuang PE and Qilian 737, consti- 
tuted the region's centre of activity. It was occupied by the Yuezhi H f& people, 
also written Yuezhi H x or Yushi K. These people were so powerful in the 
north-west of China at that time that even the Xiongnu &J4Y, who lived on 
the Mongolian plateau, became their vassals and sent tribute to them. Ever 
since the Shang 74 and Zhou /&j periods (ca. 18th to 3rd centuries BCE), beau- 
tiful jade objects were continuously sent as gifts to Central China from the 


region of Khotan (Yutian F], present-day Hetian #111). These jade pieces 


are referred to as “jade from the mountains near the Yushi E people" in the 
Han documents.! Thus we know that these pieces of jade, transported via 
the Yuezhi to Central China, were luxury, decorative objects that became 
indispensable to the rulers and nobles of the ancient Chinese kingdoms. Later, 
when the Xiongnu rose to power in the northern part of the Gobi desert, they 


forced the Yuezhi to move westward. They thus occupied the Hexi 7278 cor- 


ridor, also ruling indirectly over the various oasis kingdoms of the Tarim basin. 
Therefore the Silk Road shifted somewhat to the north, and the route that went 
from the northern foot of the Tianshan mountains to the Mongolian plateau 
began to flourish at this time. Large quantities of artefacts from both East and 
West have been discovered in the two burial grounds at Pazyryk, at the north- 
ern foot of the Altai range, and Noin-ula, on the Mongolian plateau, which 
show the prominent position of the Silk Road across the steppe at the time. 

In the second half of the 2nd century BCE, the Han dynasty gradually gained 
power in Central China. Han Emperor Wu FÌ (r. 141-87 BCE), a man of great 
intellect and bold vision, sent Zhang Qian 5E$& (fl. 138-126 BCE) as ambassa- 
dor to the Western Regions to make contact with the Yuezhi people who had 


been expelled from the Hexi area by the Xiongnu and had settled in the region 
of the Amu Darya. Later, Zhang Qian, leading another diplomatic embassy of 


1 Enoki Kazuo fE— f£, "Güshi henzan no gyoku" E3E&2&U LZ E (Jade from the Yushi bian- 
shan), in Toyo gakuho 9&7 E5238 (Journal of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko) 66, 
Nos. 1-4, 1985, pp. 109-132. Also in Enoki Kazuo chosakushü TE — EVE (The Collected 
Works of Enoki Kazuo), Vol. 1 (Tokyo: Kyüko shoin, 1992), pp. 265-285. 
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over 300 members, travelled as ambassador to the Western Regions for the sec- 
ond time, reaching as far as Dayuan 75 (Ferghana), Kangju Rf (Sogdiana, 
a nomadic kingdom with Tashkent as its centre), Greater Yuezhi 7 AEX, Anxi 


ZA. (Arsaces, Parthia), and Shendu E; (India). 

Zhang Qian's two westward expeditions broke up the trade monopoly of the 
nomadic peoples on the Silk Road, allowing China to establish direct trading 
relations with the various kingdoms of Central Asia, South Asia and Western 
Asia. China's basic westward orientation through the Silk Road also took 
shape at this point. The route began in the east from the Western Han capi- 
tal Changan RZ (present-day Xian P8 ZZ), or the Eastern Han (25-220 CE) 


TH 


capital Luoyang 7&7, and passed through Longxi BEE or Guyuan IJA, then 


proceeded westward to Jincheng 45 (present-day Lanzhou [EJM), and 


then through the four commanderies of the Hexi corridor: Wuwei Fz, 


Zhangye 5&ffz, Jiuquan YER and Dunhuang. The route emerged from the Jade 
Gate Pass, or the Yang Pass [E], and threaded through Bailongdui HEHE desert 
to Loulan #2) in the Lop Nor region, then it divided into southern and northern 


routes through the Western Regions. Going west on the northern route, it went 
through the settlements of Quli 223 (Korla), Kucha (Qiuci 2%, present-day 
Kuche EŒ), Gumo 4% (Aksu), to Shule s¢# (Kashgar). The southern route 
went from Shanshan #4 (Charkliq), through Qiemo HX (Charchan), Jingjue 
is (the site of Niya JEJE in Minfeng R= county), Khotan, Pishan Kili and 
Shache žb (Yarkand) to Shule. From Shule proceeding westward, it crossed 


the Congling mountains (the Pamirs), to Dayuan, and then further west to 


Daxia KE (present-day Afghanistan), Sogdiana (in Uzbekistan) and Anxi. 
The furthest it reached was Ligian £9 $T in Da Qin A (the eastern part of the 
Roman Empire), which is Alexandria in Egypt. Another route was from Pishan 
south-west across Xuandu MWE (in Pakistan) through Jibin £j, Wuyishanli 
ES XULIBIE (Sistan), south-west to Tiaozhi f/& xz at the Persian Gulf. If one goes 
from Jibin south to the mouth of the Indus river (at Karachi), and changes to 


the sea route, one can reach Persia, the Roman Empire and other places. 
Because the Bailongdui desert between Dunhuang and Lop Nor is flat yar- 
dang terrain, travellers often lose their way. When the Eastern Han defeated 
the northern branch of the Xiongnu in the Mongolian plateau, the latter 
were forced to move westward. Once the Chinese empire gained firm con- 


trol over Yiwu ££ (present-day Hami "47%), it opened the ‘New Northern 
Route' from Dunhuang north to Yiwu, and then from Yiwu through Gaochang 


E (present-day Turfan £838) and Yangqi £i & (Karashahr) to Kucha join- 


ing with the original northern Silk Road. During the Northern and Southern 
Dynasties period, North and South China stood opposite each other, while 
the eastern and western regions of the North were also now fragmented, now 
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united. In these circumstances, the four Southern Dynasties, the Liu-Song 7 


(420-479), Southern Qi FPF (479—502), Liang 22 (502—557) and Chen [ii (557— 
589), had exchanges with the Western Regions, mostly following the Yangtze 


river up as far as Yizhou 23)/| (present-day Chengdu jk ái), and further north 
to Longhe XE] (Songfan #47), through to the Tuyuhun I € capital on the 
shore of Qinghai Lake, westward through the Chaidam basin to Dunhuang, 


joining with the main trunk of the Silk Road. Or it may have gone even further 


west, crossing the mouth of the A'erjin pass [sig EU, into the vicinity of 


Shanshan in the Western Regions, joining with the southern Silk Road. This 


CNMES INA 


route was called the Tuyuhun Route IH &38, or the Henan Route XFA}. 


Iv 


Today it is also called the Qinghai Route 27538. A document recently discov- 


ered in Turfan about ambassadors sent by the Gaochang kingdom under the 
Kan ff ruling family provides excellent evidence of the Henan Route.” There is 
also another route from the northern part of Central China, or the Hexi corri- 
dor, northward to the Mongolian plateau, which then goes west to the northern 
foot of the Tianshan mountains, crosses the Ili river and arrives at Suiye t5 
(Suyab, near Tokmok), thus entering Central Asia. This route was later called 
the New Northern Route. It flourished most prosperously under the Mongol 
Empire and in the Yuan 7T period (1260-1368). 

These main routes of the Silk Road, which were formed after Zhang Qian's 
missions to the Western Regions, could not help going through Xinjiang no 
matter which route they took. North and south of the Tianshan mountains, 
around the edge of the Tarim basin, they provided the geographical network of 
the Silk Road and laid the foundations for contact between the East and West. 


2 Ancient Xinjiang Provides a Setting for Trade along the Silk Road 


The value of the Silk Road was embodied in the economic and cultural 
exchange that took place along these routes. In ancient times, whether it 
was the exchange of material goods or spiritual culture, it was difficult to go 
uninterruptedly from one place to another, which is why a more common 
scenario was what is called "indirect transmission" In this type of east-west 
indirect exchange, Xinjiang naturally became a hub on the Silk Road. The large 
and small cities, garrison posts, fortifications, and hostels along the Silk Road 


2 See Rong Xinjiang 729721, “Kanshi Gaochang wangguo yu Rouran Xiyu de guanxi” BE, 
E EXEHAEAA ` ERAB (The Gaochang Kingdom under the Kan Family, and its 
Relations with the Rouran and the Western Regions), Lishi yanjiu FE EHF% (Historical 
Studies), No. 2, 2007, pp. 4-14. 
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became temporary rest stations for the various merchants, monks, officials 
and envoys who travelled between the East and West, and also provided them 
with the opportunity to engage in trade transactions. The oasis kingdoms dis- 
tributed along the Silk Road also profited from this type of transit trade and, 
therefore, had an ideal system in place for sending off and welcoming travel- 
lers and envoys passing through here. 

Because large guantities of official and private documents, which date 
from the period of the Gaochang kingdom to the Xizhou PEJN period in the 
Tang, have been unearthed from the tombs around Turfan, we have a relatively 


detailed understanding of the infrastructure used in the Silk Road kingdom 
of Gaochang for providing travellers with what they needed. In order to look 
after the travellers who passed through here, the officials had a complete man- 
agement system. From welcoming them to arranging their accommodation, to 
providing their food, to finally sending them off, there were certain procedures 
to follow. From the documents of the Gaochang kingdom ruled by the Qu 28 
family that concern provisions for envoys, we know that when envoys stayed 
in guesthouses provided by the Gaochang authorities, officials from the cen- 
tral and local governments had the responsibility of transmitting orders from 
the Gaochang king, explaining how to treat certain travellers and diplomats. 
Commoners or messengers from the monasteries would attend to their needs, 
preparing and delivering food and other items to the guests. These tasks were 
often given to Sogdians resident in Gaochang, who could speak such languages 
as Turkic and Sogdian with which the travellers and envoys from the north 
and the west were familiar. Some of the financial accounts show that the trav- 
ellers and envoys were divided into upper, middle and lower categories, and 
were given different food accordingly. This shows that Gaochang entertained 
travellers of different rank according to different categories. The Gaochang 
government provided travellers with special accounts, which were tallied up 
once a fortnight.? 

Two works that record the journey of Xuanzang Z;? (602—664) to the West, 
the Da Ciensi Sanzang fashi zhuan KAS Zoka (Biography of the 
Tripitaka Master of the Great Ci'en Monastery of the Great Tang) and the biog- 
raphy of Xuanzang in Daoxuan's X€ Xu gaoseng zhuan e (Further 


Biographies of Eminent Monks), give us some concrete details about the treat- 
ment of envoys in Gaochang. Xuanzang's departure from Central China to 
the Western Regions in search of scriptures coincided with the time when the 


3 See Rong Xinjiang, "Gaochang wangguo yu Zhong-Xi jiaotong" ie Ej E | EH Hpg} (The 
Gaochang Kingdom and Communications between China and the West), Ouya xuekan EK G2 
£& TH] (Eurasian Studies), No. 2, 2000, pp. 73-83. 
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Tang dynasty had just been established and was not yet stable. At this time 
there were prohibitions against people from the Tang travelling in or out of the 
boundaries of the empire. Xuanzang was only an itinerant monk, travelling on 
foot, without any official status, so he crossed the border secretly. However, the 
King of Gaochang, Qu Wentai #8573 (r. 623—640), received him as an official 
guest of the state and provided him with better treatment than ordinary trav- 
ellers. According to his biography in the Xu gaoseng zhuan, “When Xuanzang 
first gave lectures on the sutras at Liangzhou 3), the merchants and travellers 
spread the word, thus people in the other foreign regions began to know about 
him. The King of Gaochang set up postal stations along his route to welcome 
him from the frontier”. This shows that in the kingdom of Gaochang there were 
postal stations where travellers and envoys could be welcomed and accommo- 
dated. The first juan in Da Ci'ensi Sanzang fashi zhuan records the process of 
receiving Xuanzang in detail. After Xuanzang arrived in Yiwu, an envoy from 
Gaochang, who was there at the time, returned and told his King about him. 
Qu Wentai immediately sent messengers to tell his high officials to prepare 
a welcome for him. Accompanied by the Gaochang envoy, Xuanzang entered 
Gaochang and was given special accommodation in a compound at the back 
of the King’s palace. When he was about to leave, the King of Gaochang 


had four sramaneras ordained so that they could serve the Master as his 
attendants. They sewed thirty sets of monk’s robes and, as the climate in 
Western lands was often cold, also made a number of face covers, gloves, 
boots and stockings. In addition, the King gave Xuanzang 100 liang of 
gold, 30,000 silver coins, 500 bolts of silk and satin, enough resources for 
him to use for 20 years on his journey to and from [the West]. He was pro- 


vided with 30 horses and 25 servants. The King also sent Palace Censor Ez 
{FE Huanxin kfz to Yehu (Yabghu) Qaghan #23 5] }+.4 


The warm treatment Xuanzang received in Gaochang shows us how gen- 
erous the Gaochang kingdom was to passing monks, travellers and even 
merchants. In reality, the Gaochang kingdom not only expended a great deal 
on this hospitality, they also reaped benefits from it as well. From the eminent 
monks they received spiritual inspiration; from the travellers they received 
political and military intelligence; and from the merchants they received eco- 
nomic benefits. One of the texts excavated at Turfan, a register of scale-fees 


4 Huili #77 and Yanzong [Zi Da Ciensi Sanzang fashi zhuan KAS = OLAS 
(Biography of the Tripitaka Master of the Great Ci'en Monastery of the Great Tang Dynasty), 
Vol. 2 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1983), pp. 18 and 21. 
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obtained by the Gaochang treasury S BARAER, records the 
amount of scale-fees paid by both sides to the authorities from the exchange 


of goods in the Gaochang market from the first day to the last day of an entire 
year. Gaochang was then ruled by the Qu family; this was the revenue of the 
Gaochang royal family from the tax charged on imported and exported goods.5 


In the 14th year of the Zhenguan Ei reign period (640), the Tang destroyed 


Gaochang and established the prefecture of Xizhou. In the 3rd year of the 


Xianqing EHE? reign period (658), the Tang destroyed the Qaghanate of 
the Western Turks (581-658), and the entire Western Regions were subsumed 
under Tang jurisdiction. After this, there were fewer obstacles on the east-west 
routes than before, which made it very convenient for the Sogdian merchants 
to carry out their lively business and trade activities along the Silk Road. 
The excavation in Turfan of such documents as the passport 3&P issued 
by the Guazhou Area Command JEU to the Sogdian merchant Shi 
Randian A% of Xizhou 74) in the 20th year of the Kaiyuan Jt era (732) 


[see Chapter 2], allow us to see that such a merchant, who was registered in 
Xizhou, was permitted to carry out his business freely on the official route, 
which was protected by Tang military guards, between the Iron Gate Pass $F" 
fl of Yangi and Guazhou of Hexi.® 

In the Tang period, because of the centralised, unified management of com- 
munications, the system of postal stations was run with efficiency. With the 
capital cities of Chang'an and Luoyang at the centre, the system connected with 
the Western Regions and other peripheral locations smoothly without obstruc- 
tion. While the Sogdian merchants used the trade networks composed of the 
colonial settlements they had set up themselves, they also made extensive use 
ofthe communicationssystem provided by the Tang empire, which made it very 
easy and safe for them to carry out their long-distance commercial activities. 
Changan, which was the capital at the time, had a large residential population; 
it can be said that it was one of the world's largest consumer cities at the time. 
The Sogdian merchants travelled along the Silk Road in ancient Xinjiang one 
postal station at a time, transporting young Hu # women, hunting leopards, 


5 See Zhu Lei ^K 85, “Qushi Gaochang wangguo de 'chengjiaqian" 28 EX ij EX f el oe" 
("Scale-fees" in Gaochang under the Rule of the Qu Clan), Wei, Jin, Nanbeichao, Sui, Tang 
shi ziliao eS BE ACHSE SE SUFRE (Sources for the History of the Wei, Jin, Northern and 
Southern Dynasties, Sui and Tang), No. 4, 1982, pp. 17-24; Jiang Boqin 21H $), ed., Dunhuang 
Tulufan wenshu yu sichou zhi lu Sj ur e d$ x EEEHARAS (Dunhuang and Turfan 
Manuscripts and the Silk Road) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1994), pp. 138-139, and 175. 

6 See Arakawa Masaharu Fe) | TEAR, "To teikoku to Sogudo jin no koeki katsudo" E EE] & V 
Z FAO AEH (The Tang Empire and the Trading Activities of the Sogdians), Toyoshi 
kenkyü HE LYFE (Oriental History), Vol. 56, No. 3, 1997, pp. 171-204. 
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incense, medicines, gold and silver utensils and grape wine to the capital in 
order to satisfy the needs of the consumers. 


3 Ancient Xinjiang as a Place Where Silk Road Cultures Merged 


From early on, while such exchanges of material culture were taking place, 
the Silk Road was also a network of sites where intangible culture was also 
exchanged. We can see from the spread of so many different religions the 
contribution that ancient Xinjiang made to the blending of Eastern and 
Western cultures. 

Buddhism, one of the world’s three great religions, left its clearest traces 
in ancient Xinjiang. At present we can still see a long chain of Buddhist caves 
along the Silk Road, Sanxian grottoes — ii|] at Kashgar; the Kizil caves, 
Kumtura caves, Simsim caves and the Kizilgaha caves at Kucha; Shikshin in 
Yangqi; Bezeklik and Toyuq caves in Turfan; and further east, the Mogao caves 
Sitat Dunhuang, Yulin caves fiat at Anxi Zzp&, Tiantishan AIBU at 
Wuwei, Bingling Monastery A&F at Yongjing iif, Maijishan ZL at 
Tianshui KZK, Yungang Æ fxj at Datong A/a], Longmen HEF] at Luoyang, and 
so forth. These stone caves contain a mixture of Eastern and Western artistic 


styles, which are in large part blended together. Based primarily on Buddhist 
ideas and art, they harbour abundant evidence of East-West cultural contacts 
stretching like a string of precious pearls and represent an important cultural 
heritage of the Silk Road. 

Actually, many Buddhist monasteries are buried under the drifting sands 
in the regions of Khotan, Shanshan and Loulan. Chinese and foreign explor- 
ers and archaeologists have already recovered some rather beautiful, precious 
Buddhist art works from these regions, as well as a large quantity of Buddhist 
scriptures written in Kharosthi and Khotanese, in addition to Buddhist scrip- 
tures in Tokharian, Sogdian, and Old Uighur from Kucha, Yanqi and Turfan on 
the northern route. Only now can we understand why among Chinese transla- 
tions of Buddhist texts there are so many that do not correspond to Buddhist 
scriptures in Sanskrit. These Hu versions from the Western Regions are actu- 
ally works edited or translated by the eminent monks and great minds from 
ancient Xinjiang. They originally belonged to the same tradition as the Sanskrit 
texts from India, and have become the classics of Buddhist faith in Central 
China. Thus they have greatly influenced the ideological framework of the 
Chinese people. 

Ancient Xinjiang was a place where Buddhism flourished. Almost all the 
oasis kingdoms accepted Buddhism as their state religion, and for this reason 
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they produced a number of eminent great monks, such as Kumarajiva JÆ zE 
++ (344—413) of Kucha, and Siksananda $t Y Sz (652—710) of Khotan. They 
were both great Buddhist scholars of the Tripitaka. When these monks came 


to China, they expended great efforts on translating Buddhist texts and had a 
significant influence on Chinese thought and society. Today Buddhism is not 
as prevalent as it was in ancient times, but people still use the concepts of 
karma and retribution, and the Chinese language retains numerous Buddhist 
technical terms. One can also find Buddhist monasteries and stone caves in 
various locations, and the common people enjoy novels, popular literature and 
other literary art forms that contain direct or indirect influences of ancient 
Buddhism from Xinjiang. 

Although Buddhism was a state religion in each of the oasis kingdoms of 
ancient Xinjiang, in this part of the Western Regions, with so many different 
ethnic groups concentrated together, cultural ideas could not be forced into 
a unity. Other religions also spread to these oasis kingdoms in different peri- 
ods and coexisted with Buddhism. We have learned from the colophon of Jin 
guangming jing JIH% (Golden Light Sutra) unearthed from the destroyed 
Buddhist stupa in Anle City ini, Turfan, that as early as the period of the 
Gaochang commandery (430), Zoroastrianism had already been introduced 


in Gaochang, and in the eastern part of Gaochang, a Zoroastrian shrine 
tK] for worshipping “the foreign god" SHA was established. This Zoroastrian 
shrine must have been famous in that region; it must be why when the colo- 
phon of the Buddhist scripture mentions the Taihou shrine Kjafa), it uses this 
shrine as a landmark." Because a large number of Sogdians had immigrated to 


the region of Gaochang, the Gaochang commandery, and later the Gaochang 
kingdom, preserved the Zoroastrian religion in which they believed, giving the 
people who lived there a centre where they could worship and make sacrifices, 
and allowing them to live peacefully in happiness. 

Buddhism was not the only religion in the ancient Gaochang region. Man- 
ichaeism also flourished for a period of time. In 840, the Uighur Qaghanate 
(744—840) was destroyed by the Kyrgyz, and the remaining Uighurs scattered 
everywhere and fled. Among them, fifteen tribes moved west to the eastern 
Tianshan region. Later they established the Gaochang Uighur Kingdom (also 
called the Xizhou Uighur Kingdom). It was just like the mid-4th century, when 


7 See Rong Yinjiang, "Tulufan chutu Jin guangming jing xieben tiji yu Xianjiao chu chuan Gao- 
chang wenti” LERH E 4536 BH AC Aa ERG] Ba (The Colophon of 
the Golden Light Sutra from Turfan and the Introduction of Zoroastrianism into Gaochang), 
in Zhu Yugi RERE, ed., Xiyu wenshi PJER E (Literature and History of the Western 
Regions), Vol. 2 (Beijing: Kexue chubanshe, 2007), pp. 1-13. 
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the eminent monks of Hezi followed the imperial family of the Northern 
Liang, who were fleeing for their lives, and entered Gaochang. Among the large 
numbers of tribes that moved west, many of the Uighurs must have been Man- 
ichaeans; some were even extremely capable missionaries. Not only did they 
bring the Manichaean influence from the Gobi into Gaochang, but they also, in 
a relatively short time and with the support of the Uighur Qaghan of Gaochang, 
induced the people of Gaochang to convert to this religion. Within the scope of 
the Gaochang Uighur kingdom, the Manichaean disciples included those from 
the Qaghan down to the common people, both male and female, and belong- 
ing to different ethnic groups. The large numbers of Manichaean documents 
unearthed in Turfan since the beginning of the 20th century are evidence that 
Manichaeism was prospering among the Uighurs in Gaochang in the gth and 
10th centuries. In this abundance of documents, there were many hymns in the 
Persian and Parthian languages. There were also many confessions, prayers, 
and poems for various religious holidays, as well as religious parables, cau- 
tionary tales and evangelical texts, church histories, tables of technical terms, 
talismans and spells, astrological texts, calendars, funerary texts, and so forth.® 
One group of unusually valuable Manichaean texts includes three Sogdian let- 
ters excavated in 1980 at the Bezeklik caves. Among them were two sent by a 
fuduodan #26 Ht (bishop) from somewhere within the Gaochang Uighur king- 
dom to the moZak, a leader of the congregation who was one level higher? 


This mozak, named Mar Aryaman Puhr (early uth century), must have been 
the highest leader of the Manichaean monastic community in the Gaochang 
Uighur kingdom at the time. 

Apart from this, Jingjiao, which originated in Western Asia, was transmit- 
ted in the same way to Xinjiang. The site of Shuipang 7K$& in Putaogou j% 


38, present-day Turfan, belonged to quite a large Jingjiao monastery. A large 


number of Christian documents have been unearthed there,!? showing that 


8 Mary Boyce, A Catalogue of the Iranian Manuscripts in Manichaean Script in the German 
Turfan Collection (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Institut für Orient- 
forschung. Veróffentlichung Nr. 45) (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1960). 

9 Jitian Feng [Yoshida Yutaka] z , “Sutewen kao shi" 53247 X755 (Study of Sogdian 
Texts), in Liu Hongliang PULSE, ed., Tulufan xinchu Monijiao wenxian yanjiu t% 
KAHE EBOLA (Study of the Manichaean Texts Recently Excavated in Turfan) 
(Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 2000), pp. 3-199. 

10 Nicholas Sims-Williams, “Die christlich-sogdischen Handschriften von Bulayiq’, Horst 
Klengel and Werner Sundermann, eds., Agypten, Vorderasien, Turfan: Probleme der Edition 
und Bearbeitung altorientalischer Handschirften (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1991), pp. 19-125. 
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this was a place where Christian devotees gathered in retreat," separate from 
the Jingjiao Church on the edge of the city of Gaochang. 

From the past to the present, different religions, or different sects of the 
same religion, have branched off from each other, and set themselves up in 
opposition to each other, often experiencing conflict, to the point of war. For 
this reason, religious differences tend to make a deep impression on people, 
causing them to take the mistaken view that different religious beliefs are as 
incompatible as fire and water. However, in fact, if we look at the way in which 
different religions became popular and spread in the ancient world, the main- 
stream position was not the opposition and conflict between religions but 
their blending and coexistence. In Xinjiang, which is a crossroad of civilisa- 
tions, such instances of cultural merging appear most clearly, and constitute 
the most classical examples.? The phenomenon of different religions mixing 
together and coexisting was a mainstream historical phenomenon on the Silk 
Road in ancient times. 


4 Ancient Xinjiang's Rise and Fall and the Silk Road 


Ancient Xinjiang provided the material basis for the existence of the Silk Road. 
The distribution of the cities and towns of the oasis kingdoms, and the postal 
stations system, ensured that the Silk Road trade could continue unobstructed, 
and provided the arena where merchants could carry out their business and 
trade. At the same time, ancient Xinjiang was also a region where all kinds 
of Silk Road religions, ideas and cultures flourished. It also produced many 
eminent, well-educated monks who translated and edited large quantities 
of Buddhist scriptures. Manichaeism flourished for a time in the Gaochang 
region. Ancient Xinjiang made great contributions to East-West economic and 
cultural exchange on the Silk Road. 

Hardly anything has only a single cause. Ancient Xinjiang also reaped many 
rewards for its contributions to the Silk Road. From the income that the oasis 
kingdoms earned by engaging in the relay trade to the spiritual ideas transmit- 
ted by eminent monks who were passing through, the benefits received by the 


m 
2 


11 Chen Huaiyu [RIR F, "Gaochang Huihu Jingjiao yanjiu" rj 7t (Jingjiao in 
the Gaochang Uighur Kingdom), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu BOGS WFC (Dunhuang 
and Turfan Studies), No. 4, 1999, pp. 165-214. 

12 Hans-Joachim Klimkeit, "Synkretismus in Zentralasien — eine Zwischenbilanz”, in Walther 
Heissig and Klimkeit, eds., Synkretismus in den Religionen Zentralasiens (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1987), pp. 207-216. 
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region are difficult to estimate. One can even say that ancient Xinjiang’s rise 
and fall were intimately bound up with the fate of the Silk Road. 

We can continue to take the Gaochang kingdom as an example. The 
Gaochang kingdom provided travellers with what they needed, and gener- 
ously tolerated the practices of each religion, greatly promoting exchange 
and contact between Gaochang and all the kingdoms in the East and West. 
Gaochang reaped great benefit from this. Large numbers of Hu people came 
in and filled gaps in the Gaochang work force; they transported products from 
east to west, promoted production and improved the economy of this region. 
These arrangements also allowed the oasis kingdoms to receive large quanti- 
ties of commercial tax revenue from them. In the period when the Tiele $5 


$J controlled Gaochang, “Important officials were constantly sent out from 


the Gaochang kingdom, Hu merchants were coming and going, and the tax 


E 


was sent to Tiele” (“Gaochang”, Suishu $5£ [History of the Sui], juan 83, 
p. 1848). Thus we can imagine the high levels of income that came in from 
Gaochang's commercial taxes. Gaochang often relied on the Turkic Qaghanate 
as backing, forming family relations with them for generations. With the help 
of Turkic influence they had contact with various Western regimes. When 
Xuanzang went on his travels to the West, Qu Wentai wrote 24 letters to 
Kucha and other kingdoms, thus showing the close relationship that existed 
between Gaochang and the western kingdoms. At the same time, the histori- 
cal records observe that in the 4th year of the Zhenguan reign period (630), 
"the various kingdoms of the Western Regions all wanted to send tribute on 
account of Wentai" so we can see that Gaochang occupied a leading position 
in Western Regions trading missions and the trade with the East. However, 
after conflict broke out between the Tang and the Turks, Gaochang became 
a focal point for the struggle between the two powers. Gaochang sided with 
the Turks, and cut off the route of the envoys from the Western Regions to 
the Tang court. In order to benefit from transit trade, the kingdom of Yangi 
asked the Tang state to bypass Gaochang and open a new route to allow the 
merchants through. However, to retain its own commercial benefits from 
the Silk Road, Gaochang joined with the Turks and combined forces to attack 
Yangi. These actions of stopping the exchange of envoys and attacking Yangi 
became Tang Emperor Taizong's KÆ (r. 626-649) main reason for sending 
troops to attack Gaochang in the 14th year of the Zhenguan reign period (640). 
When Qu Wentai was unable to obtain support from the Turks, he became ill 
and died, and from this point Gaochang was finished. 

From the close relationship there was between the founding of the Gaochang 
kingdom and the Silk Road, we can see that when the Silk Road was unob- 
structed, Gaochang flourished, and when the Silk Road was closed, Gaochang 
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declined. We can draw an even wider conclusion: when the Silk Road was open 
and flourishing, Xinjiang inevitably flourished, and when the Silk Road was 
blocked for any reason, Xinjiang unavoidably declined. From ancient times 
to the present, history tells us that opening Xinjiang leads inevitably to a 
bright future. 


(Draft completed 7 October 2007, originally published in Qi Xiaoshan #5/J\ 
and Wang Bo £}, eds., Sichou zhilu Xinjiang gudai wenhua $555 Z FS 98 
fVXCfE [The Silk Road: Xinjiang's Ancient Culture] [Urumgi: Xinjiang renmin 
chubanshe, 2008], pp. 298-303. On 10 July 2010 it was revised as "Yisilanhua 
yiqian de Zhong-Ya Dong-Xi jiaowang shi de juese" FEE PAR Poe - BE 
PEACE HAY FS [Central Asia before Islamicisation: The Role of the History 
of East-West Exchange], and published in Hashidera Tomoko }{§ F41 F and 
Moribe Yutaka £k5[£ et al., eds., Ajia ga musubu tozai sekai 7 Z 7 WEB 
be Pate [The East and West Connected by Asia] [Suita City, Osaka: Kansai 
daigaku shuppan-bu, 2011], pp. 5-13.) 


CHAPTER 2 


The Anzi Protectorate and the Silk Road in the 
Tang Period, with a Focus on the Documents 
Excavated at Turfan 


Translated by Sally K. Church 


Kucha (Qiuci $822) was a large kingdom in the Western Regions PẸ} that 
existed from the Han to the Tang periods. North of it were the Tianshan K 
Ll] mountains, and to its south it bordered on the Great Desert AYE (the 
Taklamakan). It was the place through which all east-west communica- 
tions along the northern edge of the Tarim basin had to pass. According to 
travellers and historians of the time, “the city wall of the capital is 17-18 li in 


circumference"; it "consists of three rings; the outer city is about the same size 
as Chang'an &X, with beautifully decorated buildings, adorned with langgan 
ERE gemstones, gold and jade"? “the king's palace is so beautifully decorated, 
it sparkles like a home for the divine"? 


Heading north from Kucha, one threads through several passes in the Tian- 
shan mountains to reach the nomadic grasslands on the steppe at the northern 
foot of the Tianshan. In the first half of the 7th century, Kucha belonged to the 
Qaghanate of the Western Turks at the northern foot of the Tianshan moun- 
tains. This Qaghanate was destroyed by Tang troops in the 3rd year of the 
Xianqing 445 reign period (658), who moved the Anxi Protectorate Zzp& bis 
I$ from the city of Jiaohe 4€74] (Yarkhoto) in Xizhou 74), to the royal city of 
Kucha, placing under its jurisdiction the Four Garrisons of Anxi 278 (Kucha), 
Khotan (Yutian FH), Shule y (Kashgar), and Yangi #& (Karashahr). 
Under Tang rule, Kucha became a military administrative centre from 
which the Tang controlled the Western Regions. Later on, the Western Regions 
became the setting for a tug of war between the Tang and the Tibetans, along 
with the remaining tribes of the Western Turks, and the Anxi Protectorate 


Xuanzang 24 and Bianji Ex, Da Tang Xiyu ji jiaozhu KE PEEECREE (Annotated 
Edition of the Records of the Western Regions of the Great Tang), ed. by Ji Xianlin ES 
et al. (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1985), p. 54. 

2 "Zhu yi: Qiuci guo zhuan" #458 : S2308 (The Barbarians: Chapter on the Kingdom of 
Kucha), Liangshu 223% (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1973), juan 54, p. 813. 


3 “Siyi zhuan" PUSS {i (The Four Barbarians), Jinshu $$ (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1974), 
juan 97, p. 2543. 
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withdrew to Xizhou. However, in the 2nd year of the Changshou &$ reign 
period (692), the Tang general Wang Xiaojie +2 ( (d. 697) and his troops 
seized back the Four Garrisons of Anxi from the hands of the Tibetans and 


restored them. The Tang court then sent out an expedition of 30,000 Chinese 
troops to strengthen their hold on the Western Regions. In the 15th year of 
the Kaiyuan 7C era (727), the monk Hyecho 2&8 (704—787) from Silla #2 
wrote the following words in his travel account, Wang Wu Tianzhu guo zhuan 
I$ EKRE (On Travelling to the Five Indias) after passing through the Anxi 


region on the way back from India: 


From Shule [we] travelled eastward for one month and arrived at the 
kingdom of Kucha, that is, the Anxi Protectorate. It was a large centre 
where Chinese troops congregated.... Everything east of here is within 
the boundaries of the great Tang empire. This is common knowledge; it 
goes without saying. 


With the Tang military stationed here, this region not only resisted the advance 
of the Tibetans and the remaining tribes of the Western Turks, but also main- 
tained long-term stability in the Western Regions, and kept communications 
open along the Silk Road. 

The transfer of the Anxi Protectorate back to Kucha provided crucial pro- 
tection for the Silk Road, both in keeping communications open and allowing 
trade to flourish. These two aspects of Kucha's role - enhanced communica- 
tion and trade — are the focus of this article. 


1 The Establishment of the Postal Stations System 


The entry for the Anxi Protectorate in the Tang huiyao ES (Essential 
Documents of the Tang), juan 73, records, 


In the nth month of the 2nd year of the Xianqing reign period (657—658), 
Su Dingfang KE J, Army Commander-in-Chief TEKE of the Yili 
zu 


175 at Jinyashan S&F 
and took possession of his land, bringing peace to the Western Regions. Su 


(FR route, inflicted a significant defeat on Helu 


Dingfang ordered all the Turkic troops to return to their homes, opened 
the routes and set up a chain of postal stations and hostels.* 


4 Tang huiyao FES 935 (Essential Documents of the Tang) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chuban- 
she, 1991), juan 73, p. 1567. From the sense of the passage, it seems that the character bie J!) 
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Though this region was inhabited by the various tribes of Ashina Helu of 
the Western Turks, in reality, it was the Tang regime that opened the routes 
throughout the entire Anzi region and dotted them with postal stations. In the 
ist year of the Diaolu 348 reign period (679), Suiye #82 (Suyab) took Yangi's 
place as one of the Four Garrisons of Anxi. The work of opening routes and 
establishing postal stations even extended to the northern foot of the Tianshan 
mountains after the Beiting Protectorate 1Ef£#@hs2/ff was established in the 
2nd year of the Chang'an EZ reign period (702). Records of these endeavours 
are preserved in the “Dili zhi” 34/2855 (Geography Treatise) of the Xin Tangshu 
PE (New History of the Tang) in the entries entitled “Anxi ru Xiyu dao” 
Zep A esa (Anxi Incorporated into the Route through the Western Regions) 
in juan 43 and those regarding Xizhou and Beiting in juan 40. Here we quote 
from these records according to the direction of the route, taking Anxi as the 
geographical starting point: 


1. From [Xi]zhou to the south-west are the two cities of Nanping F#4 ¥ and 
Anchang Zz Ei. After 120 li, one reaches the Tianshan mountains. To the 
south-west, one enters a valley and passes through the Leishi if des- 
ert. In 220 [i one reaches the Yinshan RL desert. After another 40 li one 
reaches Lüguang hostel 3/62 on the border of Yangqi. Then one passes 
through 100 li of rocky landscape to Zhangsan city defence detachment 
ite — ere. Further south-west 145 li one passes the Xincheng hostel 3j 
JEE, crosses the Dan X% river and reaches Yangi garrison 4 #H.° 

2. From Yangqi westward [1]50 li one passes through the Iron Gate Pass 
frka. After another 20 li one reaches Wushu defence detachment F 
(lg <F4e; after another 200 li one reaches Yulin defence detachment fj 
AF HE, after another 50 li, Longquan defence detachment #E “THE, 
and after 60 li, Dongyipi defence detachment R32 (hEAF HE. Another 
70 li and one reaches Xiyipi defence detachment PI ift f fie, after 60 Li, 
Chi'an defence detachment ZR FESTE, and after 120 li one reaches the 
Anxi Protectorate.® 

3. From Anxi going west one emerges through Zheque Pass akit, 
crosses the Baima [4 & river, and after 180 li heads west and enters the 
Jupiluo fEH[EZE desert. One then passes Kujing 7f, and after 120 li 


7 


m 


should be understood as lie 7I] (“as a chain"), which would read better. The two characters are 
written very similarly but the original was probably lie. 

5 Entry on Xizhou in “Dili zhi” KIF (Treatise on Geography), Xin Tangshu Xi E (New 
History of the Tang) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1975), juan 40, p. 1046. 

6 Entry on “Anxi ru Xiyu dao" 2278 A PIH (Anxi Incorporated into the Route through the 
Western Regions), “Dili zhi’, Xin Tangshu, juan 43, p. 151. 
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reaches the city of Jupiluo. After another 60 li one reaches the city of 
Axiyan Pi 65; after 60 li one reaches the city of Bohuan ##§#&, also called 
Weirong ik or Gumozhou 4525). Then one is just south of the Sihun 


FE SEE river. 
£z, 


4. To the north-west one crosses the Bohuan #§}& river and the Zhong 


! river. When one is 120 [i from the Sihun river, one reaches the city of 


— 


border of Yuzhu ii (written in the Xin Tangshu as Khotan [ij by mis- 
take). After another 60 li one reaches the city of Dashi KA, also known 
as Yuzhu or Wensuzhou j| Then another 30 li north-west one 


reaches Sulou beacon tower 84%, and after another 40 li one crosses 


Badaling {#248 mountain. After another 50 li one reaches the city of 
Dunduo 1, which is the city of Chishan 7i, ruled by the Wusun 
EIA. After another 30 li one crosses the Zhenzhu HP river, then toward 


PS 


the north-west one crosses the Fayiling Z 5£4& mountain. After 50 li one 


crosses Xuehai 23; after another 30 li one reaches Suibu frontier out- 


post 1% |- Fk; and following the Suibu river for 50 li one reaches Rehai 
Vf. After another 40 li one reaches Dongcheng RIK; after another 
uo li one reaches the city of Helie £355; and after another 30 li one 


reaches the city of Yezhi 5€ 3x. When one comes out of the valley, one 
reaches the mouth of the Suiye #% river. After 80 [i one reaches the 
city of Peiluo jiangjun 2228), and after another 20 li to the west one 


reaches the city of Suiye. North of the city is the Suiye river, and 40 li 


north of the river one reaches Jiedan XS. 


mountain. The “gqaghans of 
the ten surnames" always choose their rulers here. From Suiye toward the 


west for 10 li, one reaches the city of Miguo >K Ei; after another 30 li one 


reaches Xincheng 3/13; after another 60 li one reaches the city of Dunjian 
HÆ; after another 50 li one reaches the city of Ashibulai [uj 5E ^ 7f6; after 
another 70 li one reaches the city of Julan {Afig; after another 10 li one 


reaches the city of Shuijian f£; and after another 50 li one reaches the 
city of Daluosi [E 4# (Talas). 


5. From Bohuan (the text adds Suiye here by mistake), to the south- 
west one crosses the [Si]hun river, then after 180 li there is the Jizhuo 


hostel AE, formerly called Heping customs house HIESA. Then one 


passes through what was formerly called the city of Dagan 2+. After 


120 li one reaches Yezhe hostel #4; after 60 li one reaches the city of 
Jushide 32 5: & [east of present-day Barchuq E248] within the boundar- 
ies of Kucha, also called Yutouzhou BBA IN, on Gushi PAA mountain, 
which is on the northern shore of the Chi 7 river. Having crossed the 


Chi river, one passes through the Qishan ilzt|| mountains, and after 340 li 
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hte Ae, 


one reaches the Jialu hostel F268. Then one passes through the city of 


MEI 


Daman })¥, and after 140 li one reaches Shule garrison REJSE. 


6. From Bohuan one goes south and then east, passes through Kungang 
EG, crosses the Chi river, then goes south-west through the Shenshan 


YALI mountain, Suiyang HE and Xianpo oi, then south through 
Shushu & ts, and after 930 li one reaches Khotan garrison-city FEAH. 
7. To the west of Khotan 50 li one finds the Wei Pass #5, further west 


ji 


one goes through Boye Ef to the north-west across the Xiguan 2266 


river. After 620 li one reaches the city of Zhizhiman £f 5$ also called 
Qinanzhou fj. Then to the north-west one goes through Kujing 


and Huangqu ms. After 320 li one reaches Shuangqu #22, formerly 
Jiefan hostel #%@XEE, then to the north-west one goes through the city 


of Bancheng 23i. After 160 li one reaches Yanduzhou JB), then one 


heads north 80 /i and reaches Shule garrison. From Shule to the south- 


west, one enters Jianmogu AJRA valley, Qingshanling #48 mountain, 


Qingling #444 mountain and Burenling 752938 mountain, altogether 


amounting to 600 li, to arrive at the Congling defence detachment #44 
“Fe, formerly the kingdom of Jiepantuo £350. In the Kaiyuan era, a 
defence detachment was established here, among the border guards at 
the extreme edge of Anxi. 

8. Three hundred li east of Khotan is Kancheng garrison 3X3, then 
further east 600 li one arrives at Lancheng garrison figjist$8. Khotan is 
1,600 li east of Qiemo (Charchan) garrison H 7K$H. 


Eg 


9. Another route is from Shouchang 4 county in Shazhou 7/J/| pre- 


fecture, 10 li to the west to the former city of Yang Pass [Z; i]. Further west, 
one reaches a thousand li west of the southern shore of lake Puchanghai 


ste 


#7. From this shore westward one goes through the city of Qitun 
tui, which in the Han period was called the city of Yixiu (75. Eighty li 
further west one reaches Shicheng garrison $8, which was the Han 
kingdom of Loulan fg, also called Shanshan #52 (Charkliq); it is 300 li 
south of Puchanghai. Kang Yandian EESÉ £t, who was sent to make con- 


tact with the Western Regions, was the governor of this garrison. Further 


west 200 li one reaches Xincheng, also called the city of Nuzhi 4%, built 


by [Kang] Yandian. Still further west one goes through Telejing #474, 


across the Qiemo river. After 500 li one reaches Boxian garrison f$, 


formerly the city of Qiemo. Its name was changed in the Shangyuan EJt 
reign period (674—676) of Emperor Gaozong 7r (r. 649—683). Further 
west, one goes through Xilizhi jing AF), Xianjing tXJt, Wuzhe shui 
EZK, and after 500 li one reaches the Lancheng defence detachment 
RISTE east of Khotan. Still further west one goes through Yidu fort *% 
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HEE, Penghuai fort $2565, and Kancheng defence detachment Kiki 
FẸ, and after 300 li one reaches Khotan.” 

10. From the city of Xiyan PGE in Tingzhou RE)N one goes west 60 li 
and comes to Shabo cheng defence detachment ¥/>$44R5F42, and also 
Fengluo defence detachment /5/<¥#€. Another 80 li and one comes to 
Yele cheng defence detachment HP Siko PE, and a further 80 li brings 
one to Juliu cheng defence detachment {A 7\ik<FHE. After a further 
100 li one comes to Luntai #7 county, and after another 150 li one comes 
to Zhangbao cheng defence detachment 5E £5 S FE. Then one crosses 
the Liyidejian T2158 river, and after 70 li there is the Wuzai defence 
detachment E;5EST fe. Then one crosses the Baiyang Ef river, and in 
73H. Then one crosses 


70 li one comes to the military city of Qingzhen ; 
the Yeye #£% river, and after 70 li one comes to the Ye river defence 
detachment ££3h|/ SP Pe. Then one crosses the Heishui £47K, and after 7o li 
there is the Heishui defence detachment ELK 5 FE. After another 70 li there 
is Donglin defence detachment HM SE, and then, after another 7o li, 
the Xilin defence detachment PIKSE. Then one passes through 
Huangcao po #51), the great desert, and Xiaoqi /| Mii, crosses the 
Shigi AX% river and the Cheling XEZ& range, and reaches the city of 
Gongyue = H. One crosses the Sihun river, the city of Zheshimi # 
4s, and the Yili river, also called the Didi #777 river, and reaches the 
boundary of Suiye. One heads west for 1,000 li and reaches the city of 
Suiye. The waters all flow north into the desert and enter lake Yibohai 
ia. 


The passages quoted above from the “Dili zhi” in the Xin Tangshu seem, 
according to the latest research, to have been written by the Grand Councilor 


Ezi 


T 


Jia Dan fft (730—805) in his Huang hua sida ji 4: VU#c (Record of 


Imperial China's Four Reaches) in the Zhenyuan Ft reign period (785-805). 
This work must have been based on documents preserved in the Tang central 
government archives. Here I have rearranged them according to the sequence 


of travel. We can clearly distinguish several sections based on the direction 


of travel: 
1. Xizhou to Yangi 
2.  Yanqi to Anxi (Kucha) 


7 Entry on “Anxi ru Xiyu dao’, “Dili zhi’, Xin Tangshu, juan 43, pp. 149—151. 
8 Entry on "Beiting daduhufu" JEJE KEBES (The Large Protectorate of Beiting), “Dili zhi’, 
Xin Tangshu, juan 40, p. 1047. 
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3. Anxi to Bohuan 

4. Bohuan to Suiye, and further west reaching the city of Daluosi 

5.  Bohuan to Shule 

6.  Bohuan to Khotan 

7. Khotan to Shule, and Shule to the Congling mountains 

8. Khotan to Lancheng and Qiemo 

9 Shazhou to Lancheng, and then to Khotan 

10. Beiting to Suiye.? 

The route from Shazhou through Yizhou {#} to Xizhou and the route from 
Xizhou to Beiting ran between prefectures under direct Tang jurisdiction, and 


thus were not within the scope of the Huang hua sida ji. We can see the course 
of these two routes clearly from two Dunhuang BU texts: the Shazhou tujing 
VbJNISIAE (The Routes and Maps of Shazhou) and the Xizhou tujing Fay fala 
(The Routes and Maps of Xizhou). These texts show that the routes recorded 
in the Huang hua sida ji overlap with what was directly under the jurisdiction 


of the Anxi and Beiting protectorates in the Tang period. 

For the most part, the major “cities” Js on the routes recorded in the pas- 
sages quoted above from Huang hua sida ji are not traditional Chinese place 
names. Some are names of the loose-rein prefectures #3/# | of the Tang, while 
others are names of units in the Tang military network, such as garrison $ï, 
defence detachment “FE, frontier outpost Jk, fort £5, beacon tower Y£ and 
customs house f$. There are also names of some of the hostels in the postal 


station network. The fact that these Tang administrative units are identified 
here by such proper nouns shows that these names go back to the establish- 
ment of the loose-rein prefectures in the 3rd year of the Xianging reign period 
(658), as well as the establishment in the Western Regions of such military 
defence units as garrisons and defence detachments. It also shows that the 
routes connecting these garrisons and prefectures resulted from the so-called 
"opening of the routes" These were no longer ordinary routes, but Tang "official 
routes" in the statutory sense, also called *postal roads". 

The practice of “[setting] up a chain of postal stations and hostels" was 
also an important measure adopted by the Tang after it destroyed the Western 


9 On these routes, see Zhang Guangda 5EJ&3£, "Suiye cheng jindi kao" TEW S HEF (The 
Present Site of the Ancient City of Suiye), Beijing daxue xuebao ILA KS 2% (Journal of 
Peking University), No. 5, 1979, pp. 70-82; Chen Ge PRX, “Xinjiang gudai jiaotong luxian 
zongshu" rE cr [S OBESSE (A General Description of Ancient Communications 
Routes in Xinjiang), Xinjiang wenwu 3jr8& SCY) (Xinjiang Artefacts), No. 3, 1990, pp. 55-92; 
Wang Binghua JHE, “Tang zhi Luntai xian, yu sichou zhi lu beidao jiaotong" HERA 
FERARAS 7 WR IEE 403M (Luntai xian in the Tang Administration and the Traffic along the 
Northern Route of the Silk Road), Tang yanjiu FE TH Fr (Journal of Tang Studies), No. 16, 2010, 
pp. 151-168. 
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Turkic Oaghanate and moved the Anzi Protectorate to Kucha. According to 
the Tang system, a postal station §# was built every 30 li on the official route. 
If it was not on a main route, it would be a hostel &E. In the Huang hua sida 
ji, quoted above, we saw that six hostels were mentioned: between Xizhou 
and Yangi there were the Lüguang and Xincheng hostels, between Bohuan and 
Shule there were the Jizhuo, Yezhe and Jialu hostels, and between Shule 
and Khotan there was the Jiefan hostel. There are no postal stations recorded 
here. One of the reasons for this may be that most of the routes through the 


Western Regions were not level roads, therefore there were many hostels and 


few postal stations. Another reason may be that the Huang hua sida ji relies 


mostly on sources dating from the Kaiyuan and Tianbao K# eras (i.e. 713—756). 
From the documents unearthed in Turfan IT-£&3&, we find that the facilities 
of the postal stations and hostels 8ES€ system in Xizhou were usually called 
postal stations during the reigns of Emperor Gaozong and Empress Wu Zetian 
BHIA (r. 690—705), while most of them were renamed as hostels in Emperor 
Xuanzong's ZA (r. 713-756) reign.!° However, this is not to say that there were 
no postal stations in the Western Regions at that time. The Zizhi tongjian Bia 
38888 (Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government), juan 209, records that in 
the 2nd year of the Jinglong ZE reign period (708), Suoge Z5, chief of the 
Tugishi 2259 tribes attacked the Four Garrisons, “captured [Quechuo [53] 
Zhongjie 58 alive, killed [the Tang Vice Censor-in-chief {#52 2K Feng 75] 
Jiabin ZA, captured censor {#5 Lü Shousu EF at Picheng [Rt tied 
him to a pillar at the postal station and flayed him alive’! Cen Zhongmian 
4.41 f suspects that Picheng may be the Dongyipi or Xiyipi defence detach- 
ment between Yangi and Kucha.! This is certainly a possibility. However, no 


matter how it is explained, this event, which happened in the Western Regions, 
shows that there were postal stations in Picheng in the Western Regions. 

The hostels and postal stations are the smallest administrative units indicated 
on the routes in the Huang hua sida ji. Therefore it is completely understand- 
able that there are very few records about them. The above-mentioned six 


io See Chen Guocan PRENIE, "Tang Xizhou Puchang fu fangqu nei de zhen shu yu guanyi” 

ENS EAA ANSE CELERY (Frontier Outposts and Postal Stations in the 

Puchang Prefecture Defense Area in Tang Dynasty Xizhou), Wei, Jin, Nanbeichao, Sui, Tang 

shi ziliao ie Pa ILEASS HE EF (Sources for the History of the Wei, Jin, Northern and 
Southern Dynasties, Sui and Tang), No. 17, 2000, p. 95. 

i1 — Zizhi tongjian 2358 (Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government) (Beijing: Zhong- 
hua shuju, 1956), juan 209, p. 6628. 

12 Cen Zhongmian fff, Xi Tuque shiliao buque ji kaozheng FAZER SIR SC 5 aE 
(Supplementary Information and Textual Criticism on the Historical Materials concern- 
ing the Western Turks) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1958), p. 78. 


E 
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postal stations were actually not the only ones in the Western Regions. Among 
the texts excavated from Astana fa Hfi444 grave No. 506 in Turfan, two men- 
tion hostels that are on the route from Xizhou to Yangi: 


1. Report on horse provision and administration at the Leishi hostel 


ff GE from the 7th month to the intercalary nth month of the 13th year 


of the Tianbao era (754) in the Tang period, submitted to the Department 
for Long-Distance Depots in the Commandery Government [EX ££-]- — 


RECOBA CSE) +— AIG RR ERITAR. 


2. Report on horse provision and administration at the Yinshan hostel in 


Tianshan county from the 7th month to the intercalary uth month of the 
13th year of the Tianbao era (754) in the Tang period, submitted to the 
Department for Long-Distance Depots in the Commandery Government 


ERE T+ SK LU RUGRATS HE ERAT IK 


Within the Tang administrative system, these hostels must have belonged to 
Tianshan county in Xizhou. Two poems by Cen Shen 42 (715-770), enti- 
tled “Yinshan Qixi guan” $KLLGAPabE (The Hostel west of Yinshan Desert) 


pi 


» pu 


and "Su tieguanxi guan” f£i$XEPS8E (Staying at the Hostel west of the Iron 


Gate Pass),^ mention hostels within the boundaries of Yangqi. The Japanese 
Otani KA (1902-1904) expedition obtained a document (Otani 1508) from 


Duldur-aqur, west of Kucha, containing the name Dajing hostel KRÈ,” 


which must have been a hostel or postal station in the Anxi region. In the same 
location, Paul Pelliot (1878-1945) discovered a document, numbered D.a.41 
containing a record of three horses from a hostel being supplied to the army.!6 
Although the name of this hostel is not mentioned, we at least know that 
it existed. Another similar document, discovered by the Otani expedition in 
Kucha (Otani 8071), is a report by the beacon tower guard Yan Jingyuan Ii TT 


13  Tulufan chutu wenshu tR H EXE (Turfan Manuscripts), Vol. 4 (Beijing: Wenwu 
chubanshe, 1992), pp. 447 and 462. 

14 Liu Kaiyang SIA, Cen Shen shiji biannian jianzhu + Ag E nT (Cen Shen's 
Poetry Arranged in Chronological Order with Commentaries) (Chengdu: Bashu shushe, 
1995), pp. 179, and 181-182. 

15 Oda Yoshihisa /N HZA, et al., eds., Otani monjo shüsei 3 X 3 4&EX (Compendium 
of the Otani Manuscripts), Vol. 1 (Kyoto: Hozokan, 1984), p. 73. 

16 Eric Trombert, Ikeda On and Zhang Guangda, Les manuscrits chinois de Koutcha. Fonds 
Pelliot de la Bibliothéque nationale de France (Paris: Institut des hautes études chinoises de 
College de France, 2000), p. 66. 
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who was in charge of the hostel at the beacon tower.!” From the documents 
found in Dunhuang and Turfan, we can see that in the Tang dynasty, beacon 
towers and customs houses were often located in the same place as hostels and 
postal stations, thus serving the dual functions of defence and communica- 
tion. The above-mentioned Huang hua sida ji, speaks of Shenshan and other 
places between Bohuan and Khotan, without mentioning their administrative 
units. However, among the Chinese documents excavated at Khotan held at 
the Berlin Museum of Asian Art, there is a list of provisions for guests and 
horses in hostels at Khotan during the Tang dynasty (MIK 111-7587), which 
mentions the names of four hostels: Caoze hostel fF, Xinheng hostel Jr 
f&r8E, Lianheng hostel ## (#762 and Mouchang hostel zi? BE. Together they are 
called “the four hostels north of Shenshan" [Fig. 2.1|.!? According to the docu- 
ment Hedin 24, Shenshan was a fort.!? This was a fortified point guarding the 


Khotan river route. Apart from being a military fortification, there must also 
have been a hostel there. The hostel called Mouchang hostel also appears in 
document M.T.0628, which M. Aurel Stein (1862-1943) excavated at Mazar 
Tagh. It contains the phrase "food for two people at Mouchang hostel"2? Thus 
from Bohuan to Khotan, there were hostels all along the Khotan river route. 
Two other documents show that hostels were common in the Khotan region. 
The first is a draft note on a commoner of Khotan, dated the 5th day of the 
ist month of the ard year of the Yongtai 7k Z& reign period (767), obtained by 
Sven Hedin's (1865-1952) expedition in the region of Laodamagou #25578, 
Cele 4238] county in Khotan.” The second is a record of rents and taxes paid by 


17  Shazhouwenlu, fulu P MEC Ef MTS (Shazhou Manuscripts: Appendix), privately printed 
by Luo Zhenyu zx -E, 1924, p. 2, Oda Yoshihisa et al., eds., Otani monjo shüsei, Vol. 3 
(Kyoto: Hozokan, 2003), p. 227. 

18 See Asahi shinbunsha SHEET. Torufan koshahonten h V7 y V ESRR 
(Illustrated Catalogue of the Exhibition of Ancient Manuscripts from Turfan) (Tokyo: 
Asahi shinbun sha, 1991), Fig. 7 and an explanation (written by Ikeda On 7t EHE). 

19 See Zhang Guangda and Rong Xinjiang, “Ba shiji xiaban zhi jiu shiji chu de Yutian" 
AME FAIL TE (Khotan in the Second Half of the 8th Century to the 
Beginning of the gth Century), in their Yutian shi congkao (zengding ben) -T [E] ERZ 
(343 JAS) (Studies on the History of Khotan [enlarged edition]) (Beijing: Zhongguo ren- 
min daxue chubanshe, 2008), p. 242. 

20 Sha Zhi 7, Jl, Wu Fangsi 27718 [Frances Wood], eds., Sitanyin disanci Zhongya kaogu 
suohuo Hanwen wenxian (fei fojing bufen) KIA AI — XX pun rh PITE SCORSA 

C3EBBAEEDA;) (Archaeological Finds of Chinese Documents from Stein's Third 
Expedition to Central Asia [Non-Buddhist Texts]), juan 1 (Shanghai: Shanghai cishu chu- 
banshe, 2005), p. 187. 

21 Yoshida Yutaka & , Kotan shutsudo 8-9 seiki no Kotango sezoku monjo ni kan- 
suru oboegaki 21— Y v did. 8-9 4o 2 — 9 VETE NSIC BGT SHAE 
(Notes on Khotanese Secular Documents from the 8th-oth Centuries), transcribed 
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commoners of Shanzheng ## and other administrative districts in Khotan, 
dated the 4th day of the 10th month of the 6th year of the Zhenyuan reign 
period (790), obtained by Stein (M.T.0634).2? The former document came from 
the Six Cities region of the kingdom of Khotan, while the latter was probably 
from the capital region of Khotan. 

These names of hostels and postal stations in locally excavated documents 
and tax records constitute proof of their widespread existence in the region of 
the Four Garrisons of Anxi in the Tang period. They also show that, after the 
3rd year of the Xianqing reign period, the Tang administration indeed carried 
out a policy of establishing a chain of hostels and postal stations in the Western 
Regions. The establishment of the Anxi Protectorate in Kucha is a sign of the 
direct penetration of Tang political, military, communications and transport 
systems into this region. Among them was the Tang hostel and postal station 
system, which was adopted wholesale with its complete set of functions: pro- 
moting communication in all directions, and providing accommodation, food, 
horses, and other communication and transport needs. We can deduce such 
details hidden in the names of the hostels and postal stations based on our 
knowledge of the Tang system. 

The Tang developed this postal route system with Anxi in the centre, and 
the establishment of the hostel and postal station system in the Western 
Regions provided the infrastructure and support for the exchange of military 
and political personnel, documents, and materials in these areas.?? At the 
same time, these facilities also provided merchants with safe, unobstructed 
routes on which they could conduct trade along the Silk Road.?^ By contrast, in 


and translated by Kumamoto Hiroshi EEZKf5, (Kobe: Kobe shi gaikokugo daigaku 
Gaikokugaku kenkyüjo, 2006), p. 27. 

22 Sha Zhi, Wu Fangsi [Frances Wood], eds., Sitanyin disanci Zhongya kaogu suohuo Hanwen 
wenxian ( fei fojing bufen), juan 1, p. 188. 

23 Yan Gengwang JSt EE said that the road from Chang’an via the Hexi corridor, crossing 
Xizhou, Yangi and Kucha was “the Tang dynasty's great passageway connecting Chang'an 
with the Western Regions and Central Asia. There were postal stations along the entire 
route ... allowing horsemen to transmit documents quickly, reaching their destination in 
about one month" See Yan Gengwang, Tangdai jiaotong tukao ERIZ} = (Maps of 
the Communications Routes of the Tang Period), juan 2 (Taibei: Zhongyan yanjiuyuan 
Shiyusuo, 1985), p. 488. 

24 SeeChengXilin f£ 3$, “Cong Tangdai guosuo wenshusuojian tong ‘Xiyu’ dezhongdao" {it 

ae (HELP CS Pr es “Po ay’ BY FS (The Middle Route through the “Western Regions" 

as seen from Tang Dynasty Passports), Dunhuang yanjiu SERA FL (Dunhuang Studies), 

No. 1, 1988, pp. 58-67; also Cheng Xilin, “Tangdai guosuo yu Hu Han shangren maoyi" 

EHR PERSA ELE, (Tang Passports and the Trade between Chinese and Hu 

Merchants), Xiyuyanjiu Palak 0] (Studies on the Western Regions), No. 1,1995, pp. 97-103; 

and Cheng Xilin, "Tangdai gongyan guosuo yu jiaotong maoyi" REA 758388 A EL: 388 E 


fey 


Sl 
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previous periods, when the kingdoms in the Western Regions operated sepa- 
rately from each other, commercial travellers were greatly inconvenienced 
during their journeys, particularly when struggles for control over commercial 


3 Ed 


routes between Gaochang 55 (present-day Turfan) and Yangqi reached the 


point of military conflict. 

The establishment of the Tang Anxi Protectorate and stable rule over the 
region of the Four Garrisons, combined with the establishment of the Beiting 
Protectorate, helped to unite the separate oasis kingdoms of the Western 
Regions and the nomadic tribes of the steppe on the northern Tianshan route, 
thus keeping the roads open and unobstructed, and protecting communica- 
tions on the postal routes. As a result, East-West communications flourished 
during the prosperous Kaiyuan and Tianbao eras. 


2 The Management of Commerce and Trade 


The location of Kucha on the main communications route of the Silk Road 
determined the important role it would play in East-West trade. The Kucha 
region has a warm climate, and produces abundant quantities of hemp, wheat, 
grapes, pears, peaches, and other products. Located near the mountains, it 
was easy to raise animals there and export good horses and humped cattle. 
There were mines in the mountains, and the region was famous for gold, cop- 
per iron and other metals. The historical records also show that the kingdom 
of Kucha presented tribute to the states in Central China. For example, in the 
7th month of the 2nd year of the Taihe KFU reign period (478) in the Northern 
Wei period, seventy good-quality camels were presented as tribute, and in 
the gth month the tribute included large horses, good camels and precious 


l 


stones.”5 In the Daye KÆ reign period (605-617) of the Sui dynasty, Kucha 


presented local products as tribute.?6 In the 2nd year of the Shangyuan reign 
period (675) under Tang Emperor Gaozong, Kucha presented a silver poluo 


KAZE winecup.?’ Some of these objects were products from Kucha itself, and 


Zi (Tang Official Passports and Communications and Trade), in his Tangdai guosuo yanjiu 

af (HEFL (Passports of the Tang Period) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2000), 
pp. 219-265. 

25 “Gaozuji” jS THÁC (Annals of Emperor Gaozu), Weishu $i $ (History of the Wei) (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1974), juan 7, p. 146. 

26 “Kiyu zhuan" P4k (The Western Regions), Suishu pA% (History of the Sui) (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1973), juan 83, p. 1852. 

27 “Gaozong benji” 2r: Z«&t (Basic Annals of Emperor Gaozong), Jiu Tangshu EE = (Old 
History of the Tang) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1975), juan 5, p. 100. 
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others were from areas outside, which reached China by way of Kucha. There 


NI 


is a document excavated in Turfan, dated the 8th year of the Chengping 74 
reign period (450) of the Northern Liang dynasty, which mentions a kind of 


brocade made in Kucha.?? The Jiu Tangshu £3/2=$ (Old History of the Tang) 
observes that there was wine made from grapes in Kucha.?? These are very 


simple indications that there were in Kucha and other oasis cities on the Silk 
Road products produced locally, as well as large quantities of trade goods 
transported from outside. When the Anxi Protectorate was moved to Kucha, 
this shortened the distance between Chang'an and Kucha. This breakthrough 
in communications brought significant changes to the Silk Road trade con- 
ducted through the Kucha region. 

However, because of the lack of records in transmitted sources, and the rela- 
tive scarcity of documents excavated from the Kucha region, the importance 
of the Anxi Protectorate in the Tang period for commerce and trade on the Silk 
Road does not seem to have been understood as well in modern scholarship 
as that of Gaochang and Dunhuang. Thanks to the abundance of documents 
excavated in Turfan, we have some records concerning the movements of 
Chinese and Hu 5H merchants across the Anxi region, which provide material 
for the current discussion. 

Scholars have investigated one document unearthed at Turfan in some 
detail, including its date, geographical setting, information on the trade with 
the Hu people and other such issues. Only eight fragments of this document 
survive, sorted by the Turfan Documents Organizing Team under the leader- 


ship of Tang Zhangru ffi. It is a petition from Gaochang county of Xizhou 
to the Anxi Protectorate concerning the legal case of a man named Cao Lushan 


x 


ELI against another named Li Shaojin 4482. It constitutes the results 


of an official investigation and records the testimonies of both sides.?? The 
contents are quite clear, though there are some aspects where there is still 
disagreement.?! Below we shall summarise the contents, proceeding through 


28 . Tulufan chutu wenshu, Vol. 1 (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1992), pp. 92-93. 

29 "Xi Rongzhuan" PF (The Western Rong), Jiu Tangshu, juan 198, p. 5305. 

3o  Tulufan chutu wenshu, Vol. 3 (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1992), pp. 240-247. 

31 Some important studies on this subject are: Wang Mingzhe J HKH, "Tulufan chutu you- 
guan Gongyue cheng wenshu chuxi" IH-£& H1 BAS FH oc Mt (Preliminary 

Investigation of Turfan Documents concerning Gongyue City), Xiyu shi luncong PIER 


bu E (Studies on the History of the Western Regions), No. 1, 1985, pp. 171-181; Huang 


Huixian i ZH £f, "Tang Xizhou Gaochang xian shang Anxi duhufu diegao wei lushang 
xunwen Cao Lushan su Li Shaojin liang zao bianci shi" FPG Ek E-2zpudpss 


ikha k Ka EY RLU SEA BP (Petition of Gaochang County of 


Xizhou of the Tang to the Anxi Protectorate concerning the Record of Testimonies in Cao 


Lushan’s Legal Case against Li Shaojin), in Tang Zhangru FE Es, ed., Dunhuang Tulufan 
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the arguments on both sides, which are for the most part in chronological 
order. (Each section is followed by a reference to the fragment number and 
line number in the fragment): 

In a certain month of the 2nd year of the Xianheng jik reign period (671), 
a Sogdian named Cao Lushan made an accusation in Gaochang county against 
the Chinese individual Li Shaojin, alias Li San £=, a merchant from the capi- 
tal. The plaintiff claimed that in the 2nd ma of the Qianfeng #Z£f reign period 
(667) his elder brother Cao Yanyan $ 36 ZE and the merchant Li Shaojin left 
from the capital, passed through Anxi and arrived in the city of Gongyue to 


do business. Travelling with them were the Hu merchants Cao Guoyi 23%, 


Cao Er € — (also called Cao Bisuo # £EZZ), as well as Yanyan’s nephew Juzhe 
A 


ma. (11/2-4) Li Shaojin admitted, “When I was going toward Gongyue city, 


from An[xi I was followed by some] Hu traders [who were also] going to 
Gongyue city" (111/1214). In the beginning of the 3rd year of the Zongzhang 
489 reign period (670), Li Shaojin borrowed “275 bolts" of raw silk in Gongyue 
city from Cao Yanyan (1/6—7). “On the day when he delivered it, the transac- 


tion was witnessed by Cao Bisuo and Cao Guoyi" (v11/2-3). In the 2nd month 
or a little before, Li Shaojin and Cao Yanyan “left together from Gongyue city 
and headed toward Kucha” (1/812). "After travelling about 100 li from Gongyue 
city, they met four people from Anxi who were sent as envoys" to Yuhejun 
YH (1v/2-3). But Cao Yanyan did not reach Kucha. Afterwards, Cao 
Lushan and the nephew went to Kucha to find Li Shaojin (11/810), while Cao 
Guoyi and Cao Er stayed at Gongyue city (11/2—4). Later these two went further 
west and it is not known where they went. (v11/3-4). In the ard month of the 
3rd year of the Zongzhang reign period, the reign name changed and it was 


wenshu chutan FYESE E WER (Preliminary Investigation into the Dunhuang 
and Turfan Documents) (Wuhan: Wuhan daxue chubanshe, 1983), pp. 344-363; Zhu 
Yingrong IETF, "Qiuci jingji yu Qiuci wen hua” $822 4$ 84877 S^ (E (The Economy 
and Culture of Kucha), Xinjiang daxue xuebao 38m SR (Journal of Xinjiang 
University), No. 3, 1990; Wang Xiaofu £/JvFB, Tang Tubo Dashi zhengzhi guanxi shi 
KIUKA HHH (History of the Political Relations among the Tang, Tibetans 
and Arabs) (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 1992), pp. 72-73; Arakawa Masaharu rc 
| IEH#, "To teikoku to Sogudo jin no koeki katsudo" RAE & Y 7 NO Az E 
$) (The Tang Empire and the Trading Activities of the Sogdians), Toyoshi kenkyü RŽ 
IAE (Oriental History), Vol. 56, No. 3, 1997, pp. 185-188; also Arakawa Masaharu, "The 
Transit Permit System of the Tang Empire and the Passage of Merchants", The Memoirs 
of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko, No. 59, 2002, pp. 7-18; also, Huangchuan 
Zhengging [Arakawa Masaharu] 37] | TEH, "Tang dai Sute shangren yu Hanzu shangren" 
SHEER A EDERA (Sogdian and Han Chinese Merchants in the Tang Period), 
in Rong Xinjiang et al., eds., Suteren zai Zhongguo: Lishi, kaogu, yuyan de xin tansuo 52 
AE RE - ESE. uh SERPIBJNIPEZR (Sogdians in China: New Research on 
History, Archaeology and Language) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2005), pp. 101-109. 
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the ist year of the Kianheng reign period (670). Anzi fell to the Tibetans in the 
4th month. Cao Lushan and others, together with Li Shaojin accompanied 
the Anxi Protectorate as it withdrew from Kucha and moved back to Gaochang. 
(111/1-2) In the 2nd year of the Xianheng reign period (671), because he could 
not find his elder brother, Cao Lushan initiated a law suit against Li Shaojin in 
Gaochang county. He requested that the government officials contact Anxi to 
ask whether the envoys who went from Kucha to Gongyue during the previous 
year with Li Shaojin saw any Hu people following Li Shaojin. Their aim was to 
determine whether Li Shaojin was telling the truth (1v-v1). 

This document talks about Cao Yanyan, Cao Guoyi, Cao Bisuo and other 
Sogdian merchants who left from Chang'an together with the Han Chinese 
merchant Li Shaojin. They passed through Anxi (Kucha) and reached Gongyue 
city. Li borrowed 275 bolts of silk from Cao Yanyan, and Cao Yanyan's brother 
Cao Lushan and nephew followed him. Later when Li Shaojin went to 
Kucha, Cao Lushan caught up with him and realised that his elder brother was 
not there. However, at Gongyue he found out from Cao Guoyi and Cao Bisuo 
that his elder brother had lent the silk to Li San. Therefore after both of them 
arrived at Gaochang, they went straight to the government officials to initiate a 
lawsuit. Because Cao Lushan knew that Li Shaojin and the others had seen Tang 
envoys on the route from Gongyue to Kucha, they asked the Gaochang county 
government to write to the Anxi Protectorate to find out if the Tang envoys 
had seen Cao Yanyan, Li Shaojin and other Hu and Chinese merchants on the 
journey. Thus we can see that Anxi was an important communications node 
for these Hu and Chinese merchants travelling from Chang'an to Gongyue on 
the northern border, and even further west. They had to go through this place 
during their comings and goings to obtain supplies. It is also clear that the 
route through Anxi, going north to Gongyue and east toward Gaochang, was 
at that time a common route for Hu people engaged in commerce. Because 
the Tibetans invaded in the ist year of the Xianheng reign period (670), these 
Hu and Chinese merchants retreated to Xizhou. Thus Cao Lushan's report was 
submitted from Gaochang county. From the fact that the plaint requests the 
Anxi Protectorate to trace the movements of the Tang envoys and the Chinese 
and Hu merchants from two years before we can also see the powerful role 
played by the Anxi Protectorate. Its scope in handling the case covered the area 
from Gongyue city westward all the way to Suiye, Daluosi and other places. The 
reason why the Anxi Protectorate was able to follow the traces of these Sogdian 
merchants was that, according to Tang regulations, when passing through Tang 
border passes, defense detachments, hostels or postal stations, they had to 
register not only themselves, but also anyone accompanying them, including 
servants and even the animals they brought with them. A fragment excavated 
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by Stein at Mazar Tagh (M.Tagh.oog2V, now Or8212/1557) has the following 
record (Fig. 2.2): 
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The aide-de-camp attendant Kang Yunhan The labourer Shi Zhejie 
The duduo ... 


= 


2 The slave Yi Liran The slave Fu Hun Ahorse donkey... 

3 Three cattle The bow of the governor of Yulun ... 

4 ... seek fights nearby Hu Shuhun horse ... 

5 ... Wang Zan of the Lianheng jianguan, [...] of the Xinheng jianguan 
Se 


The names Lianheng #4/#} and Xinheng [Xf both appear in the aforemen- 
tioned list of provisions for guests and horses in hostels at Khotan (MIK 
111-7587) held in Germany. They are names of hostels established along the 


Khotan river. It seems that “official” #4’ may be an error for “hostel” 2482. We 
y 


can find evidence for this assertion in document M.T.0628, excavated at the 
above-mentioned Mazar Tagh site, which contains the name of the Mouchang 
hostel. This document must be a record of the Sogdian merchant Kang 


Yunhan's #2272 stay at a hostel while passing through Bohuan to Khotan; he 
was accompanied by slaves and other people, as well as animals. 

It is clear that the Anxi Protectorate was the highest military organisation 
in all of the Western Regions, which provided protection for the comings and 
goings of people engaged in trading activities and merchants under its juris- 
diction. When there were transgressions of the rules in these areas, they were 
responsible for prosecuting the offenders. 


32 Sha Zhi and Wu Fangsi [Frances Wood], eds., Sitanyin disanci Zhongya kaogu suohuo 
Hanwen wenxian (fei fojing bufen), Vol. 2, p. 217. The text presented here is a revised 
and supplemented version of the reading arrived at as part of the Western Regions 
Text-Reading Seminars (PEE X EA JE) at the Chinese Ancient History Research 
Centre PEG (C SETZE HL), Peking University in the second half of 2010. 
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Precisely because the loose-reign system was established under the Anzi 
Protectorate, the Hu people of the loose-rein prefectures became Tang sub- 
jects, thus obtaining legal status. This allowed them to travel freely within 
the boundaries of Tang control. A document excavated in Turfan concerning 
a passport #Fit issued by the Guazhou Area Command Ji NAB EF to the 
Sogdian merchant Shi Randian AH of Xizhou P9} in the 2oth year of 


the Kaiyuan FJC era (732) records that on the 14th day of the 3rd month 


of that year Shi Randian applied for a passport in Guazhou, Hexi 79JT8, intend- 


ing to go on to Anxi after his business at the market was finished. Besides 
himself, he had with him only Kang Lushan EKU, Shi Nufen 4g: and the 
domestic slave Yiduodi f£ Zi, altogether making four people.3? Because of 


the disorder in the region at the time, Sogdian merchants did not dare travel 
alone; they usually travelled in large caravans of dozens or hundreds of peo- 
ple, in order to avoid being attacked by thieves or enemy troops.** As during 
the period when the Tang ruled over the Western Regions, both this outlying 
area and the interior of the empire were united under the same government 
administration, the Silk Road merchants could come and go to trade relatively 
conveniently. From the account of Shi Randian’s passport, we can see that he 
was not travelling in a large group. This shows that in times of peace Silk Road 
merchants did not always need to travel in huge numbers. 

In addition, after the Anxi Protectorate was established, especially after the 
first year of the Changshou reign period (692) when the Four Garrisons were 
restored, large numbers of troops from the interior, along with their family 
members, support staff, monks and nuns and the like, moved to the region 
with the strong support of the Tang central government. Along with them 
came large quantities of textiles and silk, which could be used as currency, and 
these had to be transported to the Western Regions from Liangzhou ‘sil 


and Qinzhou Z&)|| and other prefectures. This was what Zhang Ji 523% was 
referring to in his lyric poem “Liangzhou ci" 75i J/[55] (Song of Liangzhou): “The 
sound of countless bells across the sand dunes, / It must be the pack animals 
loaded with white silk heading for Anxi” £825 5535 38 né, ES E i gl] zz yg. 


uH 


A case file of a passport issued by the Xizhou Area Command PEINER ECCE 


in the 21st year of the Kaiyuan era (733), excavated in Turfan records that in 
Huayuan 37i county of Jingzhao fu ZIKA, a person named Wang Fengxian 
Æ fil went to Anxi in the 20th year of the Kaiyuan era to escort hired servants 


33  Tulufan chutu wenshu, Vol. 4, pp. 275-276. 

34 See Rong Xinjiang, “Bei Zhou Shi Jun mu shiguo suo jian zhi sute shangdui" Jj $Æ 
EPA ELZ SF RSPR (Sogdian Caravans Seen on the Sarcophagus of Shi Jun of the 
Northern Zhou), Wenwu 3297) (Cultural Relics), No. 3, 2005, pp. 47-56. 
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for the soldiers. When he was returning to Xizhou, [Wang] saw Zhang Sizhong 


TREE, who owed him 3,000 cash, and chased after him. When Wang arrived at 
Suanzao frontier outpost £X X; in Xizhou, he was arrested by a guard because 
he did not have a passport for going north to Beiting, yet was going directly 
north.*5 This incident on the one hand provides evidence that large quantities 
of resources were shipped to the Anxi region, and on the other shows the strict 
control that the Tang government had over the people who came and went.26 
This transport of resources in which the Tang administration was engaged also 
promoted trade in commercial products and the development of a currency 
based economy centred on Kucha. 

People like Wang Fengxian, who travelled long distances to Anxi, were 
called “travelling merchants" fT, but from the fact that Zhang Sizhong owed 
him 3,000 cash, there are indications that these travelling merchants like him 
also engaged in lending money and trade along the road. In the documents 
discovered by Pelliot at Duldur-aqur in Kucha, such as D.a.58 and D.a.u5, ref- 
erences were found to travelling merchants using the expression “camp of 


travelling merchants" fT & t. According to Jiang Boqin's 3&(48/] research, the 


"travelling merchants from Kucha, like the local residents, fulfilled corvée obli- 
gations, such as dredging, so we can see that the travelling merchants of the 
Kucha region were equally targeted for general service”. "The term ‘camp of 
travelling merchants' comes from the fact that travellers organized themselves 


35  Tulufan chutu wenshu, Vol. 4, p. 290. 
36 Guo Pingliang FFÆ, "Tang chao Wang Fengxian bei zhuo an wenshu kaoshi: Tangdai 
Xiyu lulu jiaotong yunshu chutan" [E58] -E (ete CES ee — ER ea ER AZ 
EJK (A Study of the Document with the Case of the Detention of Wang Fengxian 
of the Tang Period: A Preliminary Investigation into the Overland Communications and 
Transport in the Western Regions during the Tang), Zhongguo shi yanjiu PEROT 
(Chinese Historical Studies), No. 1, 1986, pp. 136—145; Arakawa Masaharu 377) | |1EHSj, "To no 
tai Saiiki fuhaku yuso to kyaku-sh6 no katsud6 ni tsuite" E O S] Pats Epid X CRO 
TES DVT (On the Transportation of Textiles and Silk to the Western Regions in the 
Tang Period and the Activities of Travelling Merchants), Toyo gakuho YR 7 E538 (Journal 
of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko), Vol. 73, Nos. 3 and 4, 1992, pp. 31-63. 
Chinese translations: Wang Xin EF, trans., “Tang zhengfu dui Xiyu bubo de yunsong ji 
keshang de huodong" FR ECR SS Path AY I Se PE. Dunhuangxue jikan 
ZOEZI (Dunhuang Studies Journal), No. 2, 1993, pp. 108-118; and Yue Shengkui 
#2125, trans, "Guanyu Tang xiang Xiyu shusong bubo yu keshang de guanxi” RA 
ae ET PER Xa rn HRS AGHA (On the Transportation of Textiles and Silk to the 
Western Regions and Relations among Travelling Merchants of the Tang Period), Wei, 
Jin, Nanbeichao, Sui, Tang shi ziliao, No. 16, 1998, pp. 342-353; Arakawa Masaharu, "To dai 
zenhan no Ko Kan shonin to hakuren no ryütsü" HI OIERA & EE OD Tt 
(The Distribution of Silk Textiles and Hu and Han Merchants in the First Half of Tang 
Dynasty), Todai shi kenkyü FE {KE WEFT (Studies in the History of the Tang Period), No. 7, 


2004, pp. 17—59. 
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into groups”. Jiang also pointed out that the travellers included long distance 
merchants.”” Thus it is possible to say that because the quantity of resources 
transported was extremely large, substantial numbers of people were engaged 
in transporting them. Among them were also some who did business on a 
small scale. Some of them settled down to become part of the labour force 
in the Anxi region, and promoted the establishment of the local military 
administration. 

In sum, the High Tang was a time when political, economic and cultural 
exchange between East and West was at its height. When the Anxi Protectorate 
was established in Kucha, the portion of the Silk Road that went to Kucha 
became a main east-west thoroughfare in the Western Regions. Therefore, 
we should not think it strange that not only the monk Hyecho, who went 
west to obtain scriptures and returned east, but also Sogdian merchants 
like Shi Randian, who sold things from east to west, used this route going 
through Kucha. 


(This article was completed on 31 January 20n. It was originally published in 


Qiuci xue yanjiu $825 581/125 [Kuchean Studies], ed. by Xinjiang Qiuci xuehui 
Riria, No. 5, published by Xinjiang University Press [March 2012], 
pp. 154-166.) 


37 Jiang Bogin £1H 81, ‘Dunhuang, Xinjiang wenshu suo ji de Tangdai xingke" BUHERI 
SPECIET” (Tang Dynasty xingke as Recorded in Manuscripts from Dunhuang 
and Xinjiang), Chutu wenxian yanjiu xuji t WA Aa (Additional Collection of 
Research on Excavated Texts) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1989), pp. 277-290. 
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FIGURE 2.1 Chinese text excavated in Khotan: inventory of provisions for people and horses 
in the hostels of Khotan 
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FIGURE 2.2 

Fragment concerning 
the Tang aide-de-camp 
attendant Kang 
Yunhan, excavated at 
Mazar Tagh, Khotan 
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Beiting on the Silk Road (7th-1oth Centuries) 


m 
tH 


Translated by Li Huawei 23218 


During the Tang dynasty, the Beiting Protectorate JEE PEN was located 
north of present-day Jimsar (Jimusar 74 7\j#/—) county on the northern side 
of the Tianshan mountains. Part of the grand city wall and moat is still in place 
today (Fig. 3.1). Beiting (Bisbaliq) was situated within the nomadic region of 
the northern Turks; it was originally one of the northern and southern royal 
courts of Tong Yabghu Qaghan 4¢2#:324J}F, ruler of the Western Turkic 
Qaghanate from 618 to 630. It is also known as the “Qaghan’s Stipa City" (kehan 
futu cheng "FZ El) named after the stüpas built by the Qaghan, who was 
the Qaghanate's highest ranking leader! In the 14th year of the Zhenguan 
Ei reign period (640) of Emperor Tang Taizong AF (r. 626—649), 
Gaochang {=| was destroyed, and the prefecture of Tingzhou JÆ} was set 
up there, in accordance with the system of prefectures and counties used in 
the interior of China. After Taizong's death, in the 2nd year of the Yonghui 
zkf&k reign period (651) of Emperor Gaozong &j?x (r. 649-683), another 
Western Turkic Qaghan, Ashina Helu [u[5E 4% (Ashnahoru, r. 651-658), 
revolted, storming Tingzhou. The Tang forces put down the rebellion after 
many skirmishes, and re-established the prefecture of Tingzhou in the 
3rd year of the Xianqing APS era (658). In the 2nd year of the Longshuo Ñi 

iH reign period (662), to deal with the remnants of the Qaghanate and sta- 
bilise the situation north of the Tianshan, the Tang established the Jinshan 
“Ll Protectorate, strengthening and expanding the power of the prefect 
cishi RIJE) of Tingzhou. In the 2nd year of the Changan RZ reign period 


1 Edouard Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux (présenté à l'Académie 
impériale des sciences de St-Pétersbourg le 23 août 1900) (St.-Pétersbourg: Commissionnaires 
de l'Académie impériale des sciences, 1903), p. 305. One theory is that futu 7[&| comes 
from the placename Wutu #47. See Shimazaki Akira lll; Ej, “Han fuzujo ko" AF E 

Wc; (Study of the City of the Qaghan's Stüpa), Zui-To jidai no Higashi Torukisutan kenkyü: 

Koshokoku-shi kenkyü wo chüshin toshite [ESI bo VE AY Vi - BE 

Ei] EHH Huk L T (Study of the History of Eastern Turkestan in the Sui and Tang 

Periods: With a Focus on the History of the Gaochang Kingdom) (Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku shup- 

pankai, 1977), pp. 171-252. Concerning the Buddhist beliefs of the Eastern and Western Turks, 

see Cai Hongsheng #5544, Tangdai jiuxing hu yu tujue wenhua FE {KT LitESHERZE ROLE 

(The Tang Dynasty Nine-surnames Hu and Turkic Culture) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1998), 

pp. 144-164. 
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(702), the Tang established the Beiting Protectorate on the foundations of the 
Jinshan Protectorate to replace the prefecture of Tingzhou, expand the scope 
of its authority and strengthen its military presence, thereby making Beiting 
the Tang dynasty’s political and military centre along the northern Tianshan 
route. After the Kaiyuan PJC era (713-741), with the gradual establishment 


of the system of military commissioners ffi J$ fE, the Beiting protector became 
the Beiting military commissioner, and the protectorate was also transformed 
into a military garrison ( junzhen 3H) administered by the military commis- 


sioner. After the An Lushan rebellion (755—763), the main force of the Tang 
army was transferred to Central China to come to the aid of the emperor, thus 
weakening Tang influence in the Beiting area. In the 6th year of the Zhenyuan 


FATT reign period (790), the Tibetans temporarily occupied Beiting. Later they 


were defeated by the Uighur Qaghanate, which was based on the Mongolian 
plateau, and the Uighurs became the new masters of the Tianshan region, 
including Beiting. 

With the Tianshan mountains on its south and the steppe on its north, 
Beiting had a natural geographical advantage. To the west, through such 


towns as Gongyue 5 H (in the area of present-day Huocheng Æ), one 
can reach Suiye 4%% (Suyab) (present-day Ak-beshim in Kyrgyzstan) in the 
Chuy river valley of Central Asia. In the south, Beiting was connected to Yanqi 


ES (Karashahr), Gaochang and Yiwu f£ via various valley roads across the 
Tianshan, and through these places one could travel to the Tarim basin, 


the Hexi corridor, and even as far as the region of Ba-Shu E% (present-day 


Sichuan). Due north was the Jinshan region (the Altai mountains), one of the 
main areas inhabited by nomadic peoples. To the north-east was the “Uighur 
Road’, which led to the tent of the Uighur Qaghan in the northern part of the 
Gobi desert. With such convenient road junctions extending in all directions, 
Beiting became the main transportation hub and trade distribution centre in 


the northern part of present-day Xinjiang #798. It also brought together diverse 
cultural elements from the Silk Road, enabling Eastern and Western cultures to 
take root, blossom and bear fruit in this location. 


Compared to the dry climate of the Turfan 1t% 7$ depression south of 


the Tianshan, the Beiting area received more rainfall, hence very few paper 
manuscripts, and only a small number of stele fragments and Buddhist temple 
inscriptions from the Uighur period have been found around the ruins of the 
ancient city. As a result, relatively few written sources have been preserved. 
In the past, most of what we knew about the Beiting Protectorate concerned 
military institutions and wars. This article brings together some manuscripts 
and fragments of stone tablets found in Turfan, focusing mostly on commer- 
cial trade and cultural exchanges along the Silk Road. 
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The Qaghan’s Stüpa City was originally the Beiting (Bisbaliq) established 
by the Qaghan of the Western Turks. As an important city of the Qaghanate, its 
mainstream culture was of course the nomadic culture of the Turks. Even when 
the Tang established the prefecture of Tingzhou in the 14th year of the Zhenguan 
era (640), and even after the sovereignty of the regions north and south of the 
Tianshan was transferred from the Western Turks to the Tang in the 3rd year 
of the Xianqing era (658), large groups of Turkic tribes, such as the Chuyue 
AH, Chumi A% and Shatuo YE, continued to live and herd here, almost 
joining together with the Three Clans of the Qarluq (sanxing geluolu — sj 


sid 


XE) of the Jinshan area. We have learned from the Sogdian inscription of 
the time of the Turkic Muqan Qaghan (r. 553-572), discovered in Mongolia 
(i.e. Bugut), that the Sogdians took on the role of secretaries or scribes for the 
Turks.? Among the recently discovered Turfan manuscripts, we have been able 
to identify a group of documents concerning the Xizhou Area Command's 
VS ER. handling of the breakup of the Qarluq tribes in the 2nd and 
3rd years of the Longshuo reign period (662—663). The documents relate that 


q 


when one of the Qarluq tribes, the Bushidaguan #74, was dispersed by 
the Tiele $) tribe from the northern Gobi, a group numbering a thousand 
tents migrated south from Jinshan, and stationed itself in the prefecture of 


Jinmanzhou Fah (now the site of Urabo, north of Urumqi) near Tingzhou, 


where the home of the Shatuo tribe was located. After putting down the rebel- 
lion north of the Gobi, the Tang sent envoys from Xizhou to Jinmanzhou, and, 
together with the Shatuo prefect of Jinmanzhou, arranged for the Qarluqs to 
return to the Jinshan region.? Among the documents from the same group is 
a Sogdian letter sent from Jinmanzhou, where the Shatuo lived, to Xizhou. It 
was written by a Sogdian scribe on behalf of the Shatuo prefect of Jinmanzhou. 
This letter shows that the Sogdians also served as scribes for other Western 
Turks.^ Proficient in commerce, these Sogdians also excelled in diplomacy. 


2 Cai Hongsheng, Tangdai jiuxing hu yu tujue wenhua, pp. 179-181. For the transcription of the 
Bugut inscription, see Sergej G. Kljastornyj and Vladimir A. LivSic, “The Sogdian Inscription 
of Bugut Revised", Acta Orientalia (Hung.), Vol. 26, No. 1, 1972, pp. 69-102; Moriyasu Takao 
PREZ et al., Mongorukoku genson iseki: Hibun chésa kenkyü hokoku € 1^ TV BERRI 
BR SC e UT ZU 3t (Provisional Research Report on Historical Sites and Inscriptions in 
Mongolia) (Toyonaka: shi: Chuo Yurashiagaku kenkyukai, 1999), pp. 122-123. 

3 Rong Xinjiang 22317, “Xinchu Tulufan wenshu suojian Tang Longshuo nianjian Gelulu 
buluo posan wenti” JH E EXCEPT R EAEE E A (The 
Dispersion of the Qarluq Tribes in the Luoshuo Reign of the Tang Dynasty: A Newly Excavated 
Turfan Manuscript), Xiyu lishi yuyan yanjiu jikan PIRJE 5E Se ASEF] (Historical and 
Philological Studies of China's Western Regions), No. 1, 2007, pp. 13-44. 

4 Yutaka Yoshida, “Sogdian Fragments Discovered from the Graveyard of Badamu’, Xiyu lishi 
yuyan yanjiu jikan, No. 1, 2007, pp. 45-54; Yoshida Yutaka = , Sogudojin to Torukojin 
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On account of its commercial importance, the Sogdian language thus became 
the lingua franca on the Silk Road, providing evidence of the influence of the 
Tingzhou Sogdians on the nomadic Turks of the north. 

These clever merchants, the Sogdians of Central Asia, came east in large 
numbers, establishing commercial networks and monopolising trade along 
the Silk Road from the ard to the 8th centuries CE. Of course, they would not 
relinquish an important commercial stronghold like Tingzhou. Below is the 
text of a document excavated in Turfan, concerning the request of a certain Mi 
Xunzhi 6 «He from Tingzhou for a travel pass in 648 (Fig. 3.2):5 


[22nd year of] the Zhenguan reign period (648 AD), the statement of Mi 
Xunzhi of Tingzhou: 


Mi Xunzhi, age 3o; male slave Geduomishi, age 15; female servant Safu, 
age 12; one brown camel; a Tieqindun horse, age 8; 15 sheep. 


Prefectural office: Today [Mi] Xunzhi, accompanied by his male and 
female slaves, camel, and so forth, wishes to go to Xizhou to conduct 
trade. He is afraid of being detained at the beacon towers and not being 
allowed through with his slaves and animals. So he respectfully requests 
a travel permit allowing him to pass through. 


"[Mi] Xunzhi is a person who has roots in Tingzhou, headed for Xizhou 
city to engage in commerce. When he reaches the beacon towers at the 
border, he should be allowed through (the 21st day)." 


The contents of the letter can be explained as follows: Some time in the 
22nd year of the Zhenguan reign period (648), Mi Xunzhi, a Sogdian resident 
of Tingzhou, reported to the authorities that he wanted to go to Xizhou (i.e. the 
region of Turfan) to do trade. In accord with the requirements of the authorities 
in Tingzhou, he listed his name and age (30), the names and ages of the slaves 
(a 15 year old male slave and a 12 year old female slave) and livestock (a brown 


no kankei ni tsuite no Sogudogo shiryo 2-ken" “Y 7 F A & hv a AO BRI Ow C 
DY 7 NEEE} 2 f'F" (Two Documents in Sogdian concerning the Relationship between 
Sogdians and Turks), Seinan Ajia kenkyü PUPA Z^ 7 Wf (Bulletin of the Society for 
Western and Southeastern Asiatic Studies, Kyoto University), No. 67, 2007, pp. 49-52. 


=z. LI 


5 Tulufan chutu wenshu WES BEX (Turfan Manuscripts), No. 3 (Beijing: Wenwu chu- 
banshe, 1996), p. 306; see Jiang Boqin 21H 8), ed., Dunhuang Tulufan wenshu yu sichou zhi 


lu BOI E CE RZE (Dunhuang and Turfan Manuscripts and the Silk Road) 
(Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1994), pp. 187-188. 
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camel, an 8-year-old Tieqindun horse, and 15 sheep) he brought with him. He 
hoped to obtain an official travel permit from the government, so that when 
he passed by the beacon towers along the route, he would not be detained, and 
the slaves and animals would also be allowed through. Following his report 
is the Tingzhou official's decision: “[Mi] Xunzhi is a person who has roots in 
Tingzhou, headed for Xizhou city to engage in commerce. When he reaches 
the beacon towers at the border, he should be allowed through" Judging from 


mi 


Mi Xunzhi's surname, he was originally from the Sogdian kingdom of Mi >K E& 


(Maimurgh) in Central Asia, but by the 22nd year of the Zhenguan reign period, 
he had already put down roots in Tingzhou. By that time the Tang had occu- 
pied that territory for only eight years, so Mi Xunzhi had probably been living 
there since the time of the Western Turks. In the 14th year of Zhenguan (640) 
he became a legal resident of the Tang prefecture of Tingzhou. Taking advan- 
tage of the general prosperity during the peaceful period that followed, he 
travelled to the Xizhou region to engage in trade. The slaves and animals he 
brought with him were commodities that he would have sold, apart from the 
horse, which he probably used for transport. 

It is precisely because Mi Xunzhi was travelling in times of peace that he 
did not rely on the trade caravans often organised by the Sogdians, but instead 
went out alone to engage in commerce. In fact, Mi Xunzhi was just one of many 
Sogdian merchants at that time; there would have been many others like him 
in Tingzhou. It just so happens that his record survives. The Fujii Yürinkan 


PJA žE museum in Kyoto has a report submitted in 728 in Jinman dis- 
trict 420% in Tingzhou, which records that in that year the district had 1,760 
households, with the local population, visitors from the interior and Central 


Asian merchants, each accounting for one-third.6 We know that of the three 
districts under the jurisdiction of Tingzhou, Jinman was the seat of the 
Tingzhou goverment, and that the number of households in Jinman accounted 
for more than half the total number of households in Tingzhou. Given that the 
number of Sogdian households was about one third of these, we can imagine 
how many Sogdians lived there. They must have formed their own settlements, 
similar to Sogdians in other areas. 


6 Ikeda On J( EHE, Chügoku kodai sekichó kenkyü PEMA TFSIRGTIE (Ancient Chinese 

Household Registers) (Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku Toyo bunka kenkyüjo, 1979), p. 354. Cf. Sha Zhi 
PI, "Tang Kaiyuan shi liu nian Tingzhou Jinman xian die xiaoshi" EBC HAFEN 
TRE, NS (A Note on the Document concerning the Jinman District of Tingzhou, Dated 
the 16th Year of the Kaiyuan Era), in Dunhuang Tulufanxue yanjiu lunwenji Bir SEES 
VEZ am LE (Research Papers in Dunhuang and Turfan Studies) (Shanghai: Hanyu dacidian 
chubanshe, 1990), pp. 187-195. 
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The Sogdians not only engaged in commercial activities but also brought 
their religious beliefs eastward with them. Their traditional religion origi- 
nated in the Zoroastrianism (Xianjiao *K#{) of Persia. Although there is no 
clear historical evidence that the Sogdians of Tingzhou were Zoroastrians, we 
know that Zoroastrian temples were a common feature of Sogdian settlements 
all along the Silk Road. As for other areas of Tingzhou, some information is 
revealed in the appointment certificate of Li Ciyi 42424 (dated 716), which 
was obtained in Turfan by the Japanese Otani K expedition. When Li 
Ciyi and other Tang soldiers from the Hanhai 75875 army fought in the vicin- 
ity of Tingzhou, they broke through the six fronts at Hexi ;9JP&8, Baijian E175] 
Tushan tili, Shuanghuqiu €EáH Fr, Wulihou 7; 3f, and Donghuxian RENYA, 
and also fought the rebels at Pingluocheng 28324. The imperial court issued 


an edict on the 22nd day of the 3rd month of the 3rd year of the Kaiyuan era 
(715), rewarding these officers and soldiers with official rank according to their 


contributions in the war.” The Yuanhe junxian tuzhi CHIEL All (Maps and 


Gazetteer of the Provinces and Districts of the Yuanhe Era, 806-814) records 
that the town of Pingluo was under the jurisdiction of Tingzhou, and was 
located 370 li west of that prefecture. According to the "Geography Treatise" 
HEIE of the Xin Tangshu 3t, the defence detachments of Shabo bí 
and Fengluo 755;& (i.e. Pingluo) were about 60 li west of that prefecture ( juan 40, 


p. 1047). In his “A Note on Tang Officer Li Ciyi's Appointment Certificate” Ji 


Kuua EM, Wang Guowei de calculates the distances, concluding 


that the town, city and defence detachment of Pingluo all refer to the same 
place, about 150-160 li west of Tingzhou, and that the six battle fronts recorded 
in the appointment certificate were in this area.? It is clear that Pingluo was 
a strategic location west of Tingzhou. The toponym Donghuxian most likely 
marks the location of Pingluo. Pingluo was situated on the road from Beiting 
to Suyab, which was one of the routes taken by Sogdians travelling east. The 
name Donghuxian implies the existence of a Zoroastrian shrine in the eastern 
part of the city. Interestingly, the religious shrines in Gaochang and Dunhuang 
2G are also located in the eastern part of these cities, as is the Zoroastrian 
shrine in Pingluo. It is unclear whether this was just a coincidence, or perhaps 
a deliberate choice by the Sogdian Zoroastrians. 

With the further penetration of Tang rule in the Western Regions, Chinese 
culture also spread there from the interior. The Otani expedition found some 


7 Fora transcription of the appointment certificate, see Oda Yoshihisa / H354, "Tokutomi 
Soho kinenkan zo ‘Ri Jigei kokushin' no shashin ni tsuite" (8 £z gA AC QB ee EXCESS 
SHE DEE DT, Ryükoku daigaku ronshü HERK SARE (Journal of Ryukoku 
University), No. 456, 2000, pp. 122-141. 

8 WangGuowei EE, Guantang jilin REAK (Collected Essays of Wang Guowei), juan 17 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1959), Vol. 3, pp. 877-881. 
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fragments of Tang Chinese stele inscriptions at the ruins of the seat of the 
Beiting Protectorate. Although these fragments (Fig. 3.3) cannot be assembled 
into coherent texts, they preserve the names “Longxing si" #E = (Longxing 
Temple) and “Baihe guan” H 5# (Baihe Daoist Temple)? Judging from the 
style of the script, they must come from an early Tang stele. The presence of a 
Longxing temple in the Beiting region shows that Chinese Buddhism had spread 
to the region from the interior of the Tang domain and established a solid base 


there. On further analysis, we know that Empress Wu's JE (r. 690—705) reign 
ended in the ist year of the Shenlong THEE reign period (705), and the name of 
the dynasty changed from Zhou /#j to Tang JÆ. Thereafter, Emperor Zhongzong 
HSE (r. 705-710) ordered all prefectures in the empire to set up Buddhist and 
Daoist temples called Zhongxing in order to commemorate the restora- 
tion ofthe Tang dynasty's political control. Later, however, the emperor felt that 
the name was inappropriate, so in the 2nd month of the 1st year of Jinglong 5 
HE (707) he changed the names of the Zhongxing temples in all the prefectures 
to Longxing temples.!? This must have been the origin of the Longxing Temple 


ug 


in Beiting. Moreover, from the perspective of most Tang prefectures, the 
Longxing temple was often the most important official temple in the prefec- 
ture and the residence of the highest Buddhist clergy in the area. The Buddhist 
terms and names of monastic officials on these stele fragments attest to the 
popularity of Chinese Buddhism in this locality and provide an insight into 
the operation of Chinese Buddhist temples. 

Similarly, the appearance of the Baihe Daoist Temple in Beiting was the 
result of the vigorous promotion of Daoism in the Tang dynasty. The earliest 
widespread establishment of Daoist temples in the empire probably took place 
after Emperor Gaozong's Fengshan ceremony (Fengshan dadian HERA) in 
the ist year of the Qianfeng #Z#f reign period (666). Before leaving Mount 
Tai 22111, Gaozong issued an edict saying: “Within the boundaries of Yanzhou 
FJM, there shall be built the Daoist Ziyun 22, Xianhe {#5 and Wansui 
Sp temples, as well as the Buddhist Fengluan $$, Feiyan JEf8 and Zhong- 
lun #2 temples. Each prefecture in the empire should have a Daoist and a 


9 Kagawa Mokushiki #) | | A33 ed., Saiiki koko zufu V&3 tH ei (Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Archaeological Exploration of the Western Regions) (Tokyo: Kokkasha, 1915), Vol. 2, 
shiryo EF} 25. 

10 Tang huiyao [S1 (Essential Documents of the Tang) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chu- 
banshe, 1991), juan 48, entry on Buddhist temples, pp. 992-993. [Editor's note: On some 
calendars this is the 2nd month of the 3rd year of Shenlong, because the reign period 
was not officially changed to Jinglong until the 9th month of that year. See Zizhi tongjian, 
4AM (Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
1956), juan 208, pp. 6608-6610. | 
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Buddhist temple”.!! The names of the three Daoist temples to be set up in Yan- 
zhou derive from the auspicious signs (xiangrui *#5i7) that appeared during the 


Fengshan ceremony. We do not know whether the Daoist temple in Tingzhou 
was established because of the 666 edict, or whether the name Baihe originated 
from an auspicious sign at the Fengshan ceremony, but since Buddhist and 
Daoist temples were set up in each prefecture of the empire during this period, 
it is not impossible that the Daoist Baihe Temple in Beiting was established 
as a result of the edict. At the latest, there must have been a Daoist temple in 
Beiting in the ist year of the Shenlong reign period (705); it must have been 
the predecessor of the Daoist Longxing Temple, which was built at the same 
time as the Buddhist Longxing Temple. With regard to the situation in Xizhou, 
the number of Daoist temples there increased rapidly after Emperor Xuan- 
zong's Z7 (r. 713-756) succession,!? and we can surmise that the situation in 
Beiting, on the other side of the mountain from Xizhou, would probably have 
been the same. 

As for the activities that went on in these Daoist temples, Dunhuang manu- 
script S.2703 records the dispatch of nine official letters in 749 by Wang Yin 
EJS, clerk at Dunhuang commandery ZU 8f: 


On behalf of the entire commandery, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions, nine reports were dispatched on the 23rd day. 
One to Beiting Protectorate to validate the usage of supplies by the com- 


missioner for the cultivation of merit and virtue (ZI/Jf&fii for the 


zhaijiao FEE ritual performed in the Daoist temple. 


One to Jiaohe commandery 22;] #5, concerning the same matter. 


One to Yiwu commandery £f, concerning the same matter. 


One to the Secretariat-Chancellery "EP TF to validate the imperial 


orders of the Commissioner for the Cultivation of Merit and Virtue 
and his transport through the relay-station system. 

One to the Censorate HÆ, concerning the same matter. 

One to the office of the vice censor-in-chief of the military commissioner 


&ii EE [E KRIT, concerning the same matter.!3 


11 “Gaozong ji” Bi 720. (Annals of Emperor Gaozong), Part 2, juan 5, Jiu Tangshu (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1975), p. 90. 

12 See Rong Xinjiang, "Tangdai Xizhou de daojiao" [S£ (V vgJI f J38 34 (Daoism in Tang 
Dynasty Xizhou), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu ZIZH HAWAZI (Dunhuang and Turfan 
Studies), Vol. 4, 1999, pp. 127-144. 

13 Ying cang Dunhuang wenxian Xe RA (Dunhuang Manuscripts in British 
Collections), Vol. 4 (Chengdu: Sichuan renmin chubanshe, 1991) p. 202. See Rong 
Xinjiang, "Tangdai Xizhou de daojiao" p. 133. Lei Wen $], “Guojia gongguan wangluo 
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In this document, the record of official letters being sent to the Beiting 
Protectorate, as well as to the Jiaohe and Yiwu commanderies, to validate the 
usage of supplies by the Commissioner for the Cultivation of Merit and Virtue 
for a Daoist ritual shows that three directly-governed commanderies in the 
Western Regions performed Daoist rituals under the supervision of commis- 
sioners sent by the court. Significantly, the commissioners sent by Emperor 
Xuanzong were usually appointed from among the high-ranking Daoist priests 
and eunuchs of Chang’an and Luoyang *4[%. 

Beiting was on the main route of the Silk Road. After the An Lushan rebel- 
lion and the Tibetan occupation of Hexi, when Tang monks returned from 
India, some of them bypassed the “Uighur Road” in order to avoid the disor- 
der of war. For example, in the Zhenyuan reign period (785-805), Wukong fE 
7E (b. 730) travelled eastward from Kucha, crossing the Tianshan to Beiting 
and meeting with the Khotanese Tripitaka Master Jiefa 3 (Siladharma Pe 
Æ). Wukong took out the Sanskrit palm-leaf manuscripts he had obtained 
on his trip to India and invited Master Jiefa to act as the lead translator for 
them. Wukong himself verified the Sanskrit texts, and together they trans- 
lated the Shidi huixianglun jing --3i3El[s]&4 (Sutra of the Ten Stages of the 
Revolving Wheel) into Chinese.^ At the same time, some scriptures were also 


transmitted to Beiting from the interior of the Tang empire, including some 
works non by Chinese monks themselves. The colophon for the Shenhui 


yulu te 38$ (Recorded Sayings of Shenhui), which is claimed to originate 


EST 


from Duane and is currently held in Ishii Sekisuiken bunko 442Tf8228T 
X8 in Japan, says, 


Collation completed by Baozhen $€22, together with the administrative 
assistant Zhao Xiulin #255{, under the instructions of Grand Master 
Zhang 5E XX in Beiting, in the 8th year of the Zhenyuan reign period 


(792), a wei 7& year. [The work] was completed on the 22nd day of the 
10th month in the winter of that year.” 


zhong de Xizhou daojiao: Tangdai Xizhou daojiao bushuo" A Ades Jp 

VEZ (CPE NACHE (Xizhou Daoism in China's Daoist Temple Network: 
Additional Discussion on Daoism in Tang Dynasty Xizhou), Xiyu wenshi VE x. E 
(Literature and maoy of the Western Regions), Vol. 2, 2007, pp. 121-122. 

14 Wukong ru Zhu ji [E7E A 3c (Record of Wukong's Travel to India), T.51.2089, p. 980. 

15 For this picture, see Kawase, Kazuma J| [}4— ES, Ishii Sekisuiken bunko zenpon shomoku 

PHR EA H (Catalogue of Rare Books in the Sekisuiken Bunko Collec- 

tion), facsimile edition (Kyoto: Rinsen shoten, 1981), Fig. 26; Ishii Mitsuo 432 TJ ff, Tonko 

shutsudo Jinne-roku EH EIS HK (The Recorded Sayings of Shenhui Excavated at 

Dunhuang) (Tokyo: Ishii Mitsuo Sekisuiken bunko, 1932), pp. 64-65. For the text, see 

Suzuki Teitaro $47K F KES and Koda Rentaro 7x FH #2 EL, eds., Tonko shutsudo Kataku 
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Grand Master Zhang must have been a censor-in-chief HEKK and con- 
currently a military commissioner or deputy military commissioner. The fact 
that the monk Baozhen and the administrative assistant Zhao Xiulin were 


instructed to collate the sayings of the famous monk Heze Shenhui tia 
shows that Chan texts from the Tang interior were also popular in Beiting and 
supported by senior officials like the military commissioner. 

After the Tibetans blocked the route through Helong >? je (i.e. Western 
Gansu) to Central China, the Tang army held on in the Western Regions for 
over ten years. The Tibetans occupied Dunhuang in 786, and then began to 
expand toward present-day Xinjiang. With the help of the Uighur Qaghanate 
in the north, the Tang troops defending the Western Regions fought hard to 
resist them. In 791, the Tibetans and the Uighurs clashed fiercely in Beiting. 
Defeated at first, the Uighurs were victorious in the end, pushing the Tibetans 
back to the southern route along the line of Khotan and Shanshan £f5$. The 
Uighur Qaghanate thus controlled the northern edge of the Tarim basin, from 
Beiting and Gaochang all the way to Yanqi, Kucha, Bohuan ## (Aksu), and 
Shule (Kashgar), and to its power base in the north. Their Manichaean faith 
thus spread throughout these newly occupied areas. 

The content of a double-leaf fragment excavated by the German Turfan 
expeditions was copied from the colophon of the Manichaean Middle Iranian 


hymnbook Mahrnamag; because of its significance, it was given the catalogue 
number Mi. The colophon lists the names of the members of the royal clan of 
the Uighurs north of the Gobi (including those of the Qaghan and the princes) 


during the reign of Baoyi Qaghan 328177 (808-821). It also includes the 
names of the grand councilors and powerful officials closely associated with 


the royal clan, as well as some officials, nobles and local leaders from Beiting, 
Gaochang, Kucha (including Qusha {£b [Kashgar] and Bohuan), Yangqi, and 
Wushu ij. Some of them are called “head hearers” (niyosagécan), but most 
are just simply “hearers”, i.e. ordinary Manichaean believers.!6 


Jinne Zenji goroku SY 8 LE ise th TR BTSESE (The Dunhuang Copy of the Recorded 
Sayings of Chan Master Heze Shenhui) (Tokyo: Morie shoten, 1934), pp. 67-68; Ikeda 
On, Chügoku kodai shahon shikigo shüroku PEQH KE A ikiak (Colophons from 
Ancient Chinese Manuscripts) (Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku Toyo bunka kenkyujo, 1990), p. 315, 
No. 923. 

16 Friedrich W. K. Müller, “Ein Doppelblatt aus einem manicháischen Hymnenbuch 
(Mahrnàmag)" Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, v, 1912, pp. 
1-40; Mary Boyce, A Reader in Manichaean Middle Persian and Parthian (Téhéran-Liége: 
Bibliothéque Pahlavi/Leiden: Brill, 1975), pp. 52-53; Hans-Joachim Klimkeit, Gnosis 
on the Silk Road: Gnostic Parables, Hymns and Prayers from Central Asia, (New York/ 
San Francisco: HarperCollins, 1993), pp. 274-275; Desmond Durkin-Meisterernst, "Late 
Features in Middle Persian Texts from Turfan’, in Ludwig Paul, ed., Persian Origins: Early 
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Among the names mentioned in the Beiting (Bisbaliq) section of the manu- 
script is that of the highest military administrative official, whose title is given 
as "Lord of the City of Beiting, Great General and Military Commissioner 
Qwnkyy”. This title combines both the traditional Western Regions title of 
‘lord of the city" and the new ruler's official Uighur title of bg. It also preserves 
the Tang dynasty titles of Great General Kif and Military Commissioner 


Efi EE (8. Following these are the names yg’n’, twrlwg, which are accompanied by 
the high-ranking Turkic official title 'p' (apa), and s'nsz pcg. The last two also 
have the Manichaean appellation “glorious hearers”, and these are followed by 
the names of five ordinary hearers (nywsg'n). Linguistic reconstruction can 
help us identify the language from which these names derive, allowing us to 
determine the name bearers' ethnicity and for some families even their reli- 
gious beliefs. For example, msyy'n (Misiyan) is a Sogdian male name meaning 
"the boon of Mithra, the Sun God" which means that the person who named 
him must have been a Zoroastrian follower; mh’rc (Maharaja) is an Indic male 
name meaning “great king"; rglg (Arklig) is a Turkic male name, meaning 
"powerful"; z rywó is a Sogdian male name whose meaning is unclear; and twrk 
is a Turkic name meaning "strong"! From these names it is clear that after 
Beiting came under the control of the Uighur Qaghanate, for the most part its 
top rulers were already Turks and Sogdians. Of course, this does not exclude 
the possibility that there were also people of Han and other backgrounds 
(e.g. India, the Western Regions). In fact, no matter which period we exam- 
ine (Turkic, Tang or Uighur), the rulers of a multi-ethnic area such as Beiting 
were also of a multi-ethnic background. Most importantly, Manichaeism was 
strongly supported by the local ruling classes. Some scholars believe that the 
five principalities listed in this colophon (i.e. Beiting, Gaochang, Kucha, Yangi, 
and Wushu) were probably the names of new religious districts established by 
the Manichaeans in the newly conquered territories during the first half of the 
gth century, with the support of the Uighur Qaghanate.!® 


Judaeo-Persian and the Emergence of New Persian. Collected Papers of the Symposium, 

Göttingen, 1999 (Iranica v1) (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2003), pp. 8-9; Wang Yuanyuan t 

1E 3X, "Zhonggu Bosiwen 'Monijiao zanmei shij? bawen yizhu" rp EE fr sr (HAGE 

FRE) RESE (Annotated Translations of the Colophon of the Medieval Persian 
Mahrnàmag), Xiyu wenshi V8 X. (Literature and History of the Western Regions), 
2007, pp. 129-153. 

17 Wang Yuanyuan, “Zhonggu Bosiwen ‘Monijiao zanmei shij} bawen yizhu’, pp. 136-137. 

18 See Walter B. Henning, “Argi and the ‘Tokharians”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
Vol. 9, No. 3, 1938, pp. 545-571, esp. p. 567; Moriyasu Takao JK ZÆ, “Zoho: Uiguru to 
Toban no Hokutei sodatsusen oyobi sono ato no Saiiki josei ni tsuite" S449: 741 77 € 

He OALEF ERR Z OROAR OV C (Supplement: The Uighurs and 

Tibetans’ Scramble for Beiting and its Aftermath in the Western Regions), in Ryüsa kaisei 
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In 840, the Uighur Oaghanate in the north was defeated by the northern 
Kyrgyz, causing a migration of Uighurs westward. In 866, the Uighur leader 


Pugu Jun E£, originally from Beiting, attacked and occupied Xizhou, 
i=, and Qingzhen 7Z$8, thus creating the Xizhou Uighur 
kingdom (i.e. the Gaochang Uighurs), with Gaochang as their capital city and 


Beiting, Luntai 


Beiting as their summer capital. The Manichaeans had originally established 
missions in Beiting and Gaochang, and following the Uighurs' move westward, 
the main body of Manichaeism, which was their state religion, also moved 
here. Thus Manichaeism suddenly became more prevalent in the Beiting area. 
Copied in Old Uighur on the verso of a Dunhuang manuscript (P.3071) are a 
Manichaean hymn and a list of Manichaean clergy. This list is different from 
the list of hearers in document Mi, as these were elects (Fig. 3.4). Among them 
is the možak and his six subordinate a$tadan (bishops): 


Divine Master (možak) Mar Yišo (Jesus) Yazd Kw 
Divine Bishop (aftadan) Mar Sad Frazint 

Bishop Mar Adda Fuxar 

Bishop Mar Wahman Sahryar 

Bishop Mar Aw$'y Adda 

Bishop Mar Wispu Yad 

Bishop Wispuhr, Head of the Church at Bisbaliq.!? 


Because the manuscripts contain the characteristically Buddhist invocation 
“namo buddhaya, namo dharmaya, namah samghaya’, we can infer that it 
was written around the second half of the 1oth century. When we examine 
the large quantity of Manichaean manuscripts from Turfan and the murals 
in the Bezeklik caves, we realise that the možak, the highest leader of the 
Manichaeans, was the religious head of the entire Xizhou Uighur Kingdom. 
The second tier of clergy subordinate to him were the aftadan, the first five 
of whom in the above list probably lived, similar to the moZak, in Gaochang, 


shogakkai De, ed., Ajia bunkashi ronsó 7 Y 7 X AUS (Studies in 
the History of Asian Cultures), Vol. 3 (Tokyo: Yamakawa shuppansha, 1979), pp. 199-238, 
esp. pp. 214—215; Werner Sundermann, “Iranian Manichaean Turfan Texts Concerning the 
Turfan Region" in Alfredo Cadonna, ed., Turfan and Tun-huang: The Texts — Encounter of 
Civilizations on the Silk Route (Florence: Olschki, 1992), pp. 63-84. 

19 James Russell Hamilton, Manuscrits ouigours du IX*-X* siècle de Touen-houang (Uighur 
Manuscripts of the gth and 10th Centuries from Dunhuang), Vol. 1 (Paris: Peeters, 1986), 
pp. 57-58; Wang Yuanyuan, Cong Bosi dao Zhongguo: Monijiao zai Zhongya he Zhongguo 
de chuanbo (gongyuan 3-n shiji) KAKETE p [E]: BEBE ns RU BA EE AU 
3-u TE) (From Persia to China: The Spread of Manichaeism in Central Asia and China, 
3rd to uth Centuries), Ph.D Dissertation, Peking University, 2006, pp. 52-54. 
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whereas the last one, named Wispuhr, was the highest Manichaean cleric in 
Beiting. 

The influence of Manichaeism in Beiting began in the early gth century and 
lasted atleast until the second half of the 1oth century. With the vigorous revival 
of Buddhism among the Uighurs of the entire Xizhou region, Manichaeism 
declined and Buddhism regained its status as the most prominent religion. The 
image of the Uighur Qaghan making Buddhist offerings, seen in the murals of 
the West Temple at the ruins of Beiting today, reflects the latter situation. 

(This paper was completed on 3 April 2012. It was originally published in 
Chen Chunsheng Pi, ed., Hailu jiaotong yu shijie wenming T[EEAZ ETE 
JE XHH [Maritime and Overland Communications and World Civilisations] 
(Beijing: Shangwu yinshuguan, 2013], pp. 64-73.) 
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FIGURE 3.2 Turfan manuscript of the 648 request of Mi Xunzhi from Tingzhou for a travel 
pass 
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FIGURE 3.3 Fragments of a Tang dynasty inscription from the ruins of Beiting 
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FIGURE 3.4 A manuscript from the Dunhuang library cave written in 
Old Uighur (P.3071) 


CHAPTER 4 


The City of Tongwan in the History 
of Sino-Western Communications in the 
Medieval Period 


Translated by Sally K. Church 


Established in today’s Shaanxi [74 province, north of Jingbian i$? county, 
the city of Tongwan 453 was not only the great capital city of Daxia KÆ, ruled 
by Helian Bobo jjj gg] (381—425, r. 407—425), but also played an important 
role in the history of the Northern Dynasties JEFH (386—581), Sui [5j (579—618) 
and Tang Ji (618-907) periods. Especially during the Northern Dynasties, 
Tongwan was particularly significant in the history of Sino-Western exchange. 


In the 6th month of the 4th year of the Shiguang 453 reign period (427) of the 
Northern Wei JS (386—534) dynasty, the Wei army attacked and occupied 
Tongwan, the capital of Daxia, looting great quantities of precious treasures 
and livestock. Helian Bobo's son Helian Chang PES (r. 425—428, d. 434) fled 
to Shanggui Lf (Tianshui KZK, Gansu Hz). The “Annals of Emperor Shizu” 
tH +H in the Weishu $85 (History of the Wei) record the following in juan 4a: 


On the yisi day the Emperor entered the city and captured Helian Chang's 
younger brothers, their mothers, sisters, wives, concubines and palace 
servants, numbering a total of 10,000 people. They took countless things 
of priceless value from the government treasury, including precious 
stones, carts and banners, and innumerable other objects ... over 300,000 
horses, and tens of thousands of oxen and sheep. They distributed Helian 
Chang's palace servants and livestock, gold and silver, textiles and silk 
among their officers as rewards for their merit.... On the xinyou day, they 
withdrew the troops, leaving behind Su #, Prince of Changshan "BE 
and Heng Dai fü 
defend Tongwan. 


i, chamberlain for the imperial insignia $4, to 
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This historical account shows how much wealth in gold, silver and precious 
stones the city of Tongwan had accumulated. This incident is referred to as 
“the nine regions paying tribute with gold and silver, and the [rulers] in the 
eight directions presenting precious treasures to [the Northern Wei]"! Some 
of these goods must have been procured from the Western Regions fia and 
transported there. 

After occupying Tongwan, the Northern Wei court frequently sent envoys to 
establish contact with the kingdoms of the Western Regions. These kingdoms 
in turn sent successive envoys to present tribute to Pingcheng ^£3jt (Datong 
KIEJ), the Northern Wei capital. Some of the envoys came from as far away as 
Sogdiana in Central Asia. 

On the gengsheng day of the 5th month of the ist year of the Taiyan X 
HE reign period (435), Emperor Shizu {#4 (Taiwu KA, r. 423-452) sent 20 
groups of envoys to the Western Regions. On the bingxu day of the 8th month, 
Emperor Taiwu personally went to Hexi 7"]V&, and the Sogdian kingdom sent 
envoys to pay respects and present gifts.” 

On the dinghai day of the 8th month of the 2nd year (436), the Northern Wei 
sent six groups of envoys to the Western Regions.? 

On the guisi day of the 3rd month of the 3rd year, the kingdoms of Kucha 
(Qiuci $82Z), Yueban fff, Yanqi (Karashahr), Jushi XEBif, Sogdiana, Shule 
iff] (Kashgar), Wusun 51$ Kepantuo 7558 [t£ and Shanshan #524 sent envoys 
to pay respects and present gifts. On the jiashen day in the uth month, the king- 
doms of Poluona fi} HS and Zheshe #74 each sent envoys to pay respects and 
present gifts. They also presented “blood-sweating horses"^ 

In the 3rd year of the Taiyan reign period (437), [envoys from] the kingdoms 
of the Western Regions came to court and presented tribute. They came from 


the oasis kingdoms ranging from the Tarim basin to the region north of the 
Tianshan, from the Pamir mountains to Sogdiana in Central Asia. The scope 
of their network was very wide, showing the success of the Northern Wei in 
administering the Western Regions. 


Kiel 


1 Shiliuguo chunqiu F7 X EJÆFK (Chronicles of the Sixteen Kingdoms), juan 69, "Xia lu" 2 $f 
(Record of Xia) 2; Jinshu $= (History of the Jin Dynasty) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1974), 
juan 130, pp. 72-73, “Tongwancheng ming” £ft 3$ (Inscriptions from Tongwan City) as 
quoted in “Helian Bobo zai ji" jjj ISkaU (Records of Helian Bobo). 

2 “Shizu ji" t¢H4c (Annals of Emperor Shizu), Weishu #23 (History of the Wei) (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1974), juan 4a, p. 85. 

3 “Shizu ji’, Weishu, juan 4a, p. 87. 

4 “Shizu ji’, Weishu, juan 4a, p. 88. 
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After this, the Wei army continued to advance westward, attacking and 


occupying Anding 7 and Pingliang X in succession. Finally in the 
sth year of the Taiyan reign period (439), they conquered the Northern Liang 
JE (397-439), occupying its capital Guzang 5j (Liangzhou XJI, Wuwei 
IA). They pressed forward to control the whole of the Hexi corridor, exerting 


their power all the way to the Western Regions. The Northern Wei also estab- 
lished Tongwan, Gaoping 552£, Bogulü 352r ££, Woye 7X'ff and other garrisons, 
attacking any tribes who opposed them. With this, they created a shortcut 
from the Hexi corridor through Bogulü (Lingzhou JM) and Xiazhou ZJM 
(Tongwan city), along the route south of the Ordos desert to the Northern Wei 


capital, Pingcheng.? Thus, envoys from the Western Regions from as far away 


as Persia and Sogdiana came to Pingcheng in droves to pay tribute. Below are 
some records chosen from the “Basic Annals" in the Weishu, as well as from its 
*Xiyu zhuan" kf% (Chapter on the Western Regions) ( juan 102), cited here 
to show the flourishing of contacts at the time: 


In the Taiyan reign period (435-440), the prestige of the Wei dynasty 
became so widely known that the kingdoms of the Western Regions — 
Kucha, Shule, Wusun, Yueban, Kepantuo, Shanshan, Yangqi, Jushi and 
Sogdiana — began to send envoys to present tribute. 

In the nth month of the 5th year (439), the kingdoms of Gaoli E, 
Sogdiana, Kepantuo, Poluona and Xijuban zÉfE-É each sent envoys to 


present tribute. 


Si 


In the 12th month of the 5th year of the Taiping zhenjun KFARA 


reign period (444), Sogdiana sent envoys to present tribute. 


5 For a detailed discussion of this route, see Qiantian Zhengming [Maeda Masana] Hij 
1E Pingcheng lishi dilixue yanjiu iE HEHE DTZ (Study of the Historical Geogra- 
phy of Pingcheng), trans. by Li Ping 2278 et al. (Beijing: Shumu wenxian chubanshe, 1994), 
pp. 134-161. This paragraph was first translated by Hu Ji 5% in “Bei Wei Pingcheng shidai 
de E'erduosi shamo nanyuan lu (yiwen)" JERE RAF (RAY Sh SBT ES MEER (FE) 
(The Southern Route Skirting the Ordos Desert in the Pingcheng Period of the Northern Wei, 
[translation]), in Xibei daxue xibei lishi yanjiu shi VE dE KÆ ILE SC TZ RR, ed., Xibei 
lishi yanjiu FEJE EHX (Study of the History of the North-west), Neibu kanwu Jp T1147] 
(internal publication), No. 3, 1980; No. 1, 1981. 

6 For a detailed sorting of the historical materials about the Northern Wei and the history 
of communications with the Western Regions, see Yu Taishan SKLU, Liang Han, Wei, Jin, 

Nanbeichao yu Xiyu guanxi shi yanjiu WEBS PA ICRA EA eA OTE (The Former 

and Latter Han, Wei, Jin, and Northern and Southern Dynasties and the History of their 

Relations with the Western Regions) (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe, 1995), 


pp. 177-184. 
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In the 10th month of the 1st year of the Taian KÆ reign period (455), 
the kingdoms of Persia and Shule sent envoys to present tribute. 

On the wuchen day of the 8th month of the 2nd year of the Heping 
AIA# reign period (461), Persia sent envoys to present tribute. 
In the 3rd month of the 3rd year (462), the kingdoms of Shule, Shina 
433], Xijuban and Kepantuo sent envoys to present tribute. 

In the 4th month of the 6th year (465), the kingdom of Poluona sent 
“blood-sweating horses”. 

On the xinhai day of the 3rd month of the ist year of the Tianan ZZ 
reign period (466) of Emperor Xianzu's &HTH (Xianwen RAX, r. 454-476) 
reign, the kingdoms of Gaoli, Persia, Khotan (Yutian T-[&]) ... sent envoys 


to present tribute. 
On the renzi day of the gth month of the 1st year of the Huangxing 


E reign period (467), Khotan, Pulan fa, and Sogdiana, each sent 


envoys to present tribute. 

In the 4th month of the 2nd year (469), the kingdoms of Khotan and 
Persia each sent envoys to present tribute. 

In the 10th month, winter, of the 3rd year of the Yanxing %ESH reign 
period (473) of Emperor Gaozu's tH (Xiaowen #X, r. 471-499) reign, 
the kingdom of Xiwanjin 74/7 sent tribute. 

In the 2nd month of the ist year of the Chengming 7&HH reign period 


(476), the kingdoms of Ruru 19515 and Persia sent envoys to present trib- 
ute. On the guichou day of the gth month, the kingdoms of Dangchang 9 


= and Xiwanjin also sent envoys to present tribute. 
In the 12th month of the 3rd year of the Taihe KI reign period (479) 
reign, the kingdoms of Sogdiana, Zhouyi )#%, Agong ;uj([:f)8£, Diefuluo 


= 


ÆRE, Yuankuo S fe] and Xiwanjin each sent envoys to present tribute. 


NI 


On the jiawu day of the 4th month [of the 2nd year of the Xiping EEJ 
reign period] (517) of Emperor Suzong's Ei? (Xiaoming #HH, r. 510-528 
reign, the kingdoms of Gaoli, Persia, Shule, and Yeda IF (Hephthalites 
also sent envoys to present tribute. 


we a 


On the dingwei day of the 7th intercalary month [of the 1st year of the 
Shengui HE reign period] (518), the kingdoms of Persia, Shule, Wuchang 


RE and Kucha also sent envoys to present tribute. 


These passages show that from the Northern Wei's destruction of the Northern 
Liang in 439 to the beginning of the 6th century, envoys from various king- 
doms of the Western Regions came to the Northern Wei in a continuous 
stream to present tribute. Among them, those who arrived before 493 probably 
went to Pingcheng, the Northern Wei capital, while those who came after 493 
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must have gone to Luoyang }8[§%, because the capital had been moved to that 
city by then. Before the Persian envoys arrived in the 1st year of the Taian reign 
period (455), direct relations between China and Persia had been cut off for a 
long time. With their arrival at that time, the Sasanian Empire of Persia, and 
North China, unified under the Northern Wei, came into contact with each 
other for the first time. In 1981, a silver plate from Persia was discovered in 
the tomb of Feng Hetu £1} 4/128, dated the ist year of the Zhengshi [E¥% reign 
period (504) of the Northern Wei, in the western suburbs of Datong. In 1970, 


a silver scalloped tall cup and a silver bowl were excavated in Datong at the 
Northern Wei city site, and in 1988 a silver bowl was found in a Northern Wei 
tomb in Datong. These silver vessels, classic examples of Sasanian style Persian 
silver,’ are direct results of the contacts between the Northern Wei and the 
Western Regions. They are Persian vessels produced either by the Sasanians or 
in Central Asia, and transmitted to the Northern Wei. 

The destruction of the Northern Liang by the Northern Wei was a trans- 
formative event in the history of Sino-Western cultural contacts. Tens of 
thousands of people from Hexi were taken captive by the Northern Wei, espe- 
cially clerks and craftsmen from Guzang, as well as Sogdian merchants, and 
were brought to Pingcheng along with vast quantities of treasure. The follow- 
ing record occurs in the entry for Sogdiana in the “Xiyu zhuan" of the Weishu 
(juan 102): 


At first, many merchants of this kingdom (Sogdiana) visited Liang 75i 
territories to trade. When Guzang *5j& was conquered, they were all 


taken captive. At the beginning of Gaozong's reign, the king of Sogdiana 
sent envoys requesting to ransom them back, and their request was 
granted. From then on, no envoys came to present tribute. 


Thus many Sogdian merchants from the Western Regions, who had been active 
in Guzang, the capital of the Northern Liang dynasty, had been moved to 
Pingcheng by the Northern Wei. These Sogdian merchants, who were not small 


7 See Xia Nai's & fff article, "Bei Wei Feng Hetu mu chutu Sashan yinpan kao" TE SUELRIZE 
S&H + BERE SES (A Study of the Sasanian Silver Plate Excavated from the Northern Wei 
Tomb of Feng Hetu), pp. 5-7, and Ma Yong E52f£, “Bei Wei Feng Hetu mu ji qi chutu de Bosi 
yinpan" TERHERE HEIER (The Northern Wei Tomb of Feng Hetu and 
a Persian Silver Plate Excavated Therein), pp. 8-12, both in Wenwu XH) (Cultural Relics), 
No. 8, 1983; Qi Dongfang FRJ, Tangdai jinyingi yanjiu FE [X iz SR ESTA (Study of Gold 
and Silver Vessels in the Tang Period) (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe, 1999), 
Pp. 255-258. The second study considers it to have been a Sasanian-style silver object pro- 
duced in Central Asia. 
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in number, hadto pass through the city of Tongwan when they migrated, andit 
is not difficult to imagine that some Sogdian merchants decided to stay there. 


During the Northern Wei period, Tongwan was primarily a nomadic region, 
with abundant water and grass. This was the land that provided the Northern 
Wei with horses, oxen and sheep. The “Shihuo zhi” REF (Treatise on Food 


and Commodities) chapter of the Weishu records the following: 


Emperor Shizu {#49 (Taiwu) of [the Northern] Wei (r. 423-452) pacified 
Tongwan and settled Qinlong ZÆ. Because of the high quality of the 
water and grass in Hexi, the land was ideal for pasturage, herding, and 
raising livestock. There were over two million horses, half that number 
of camels (nangtuo 3&8) and endless numbers of oxen and sheep. After 
Emperor Gaozu (Xiaowen) came to the throne, he made Heyang Xj ky a 
nomadic grazing area, raising hundreds of thousands of military horses 
in preparation for military emergencies in the capital. Every year they 
would move the grazing area from Hexi to Bingzhou ff), enabling a 
gradual southern movement of the herds, thus allowing the animals to 
acclimatise to the water and land, and preventing injury or death. In this 
way Hexi became a prime area for animal husbandry. 


Because of the importance of the city of Tongwan, the Northern Wei court 
appointed many nobles and high officials as prefects of Xiazhou to manage the 
land.8 One of these was Mo Yun HE of whom it was said, 


When Emperor Shizu went to conquer Helian Chang, he ordered 
[Mo] Yun and Su, Prince of Changshan, to stay behind and defend 
Tongwan. Yun was appointed Duke of Anding, and given the title general 
for pacifying the west p44. Later he was promoted to general-in- 
chief defending the west $474 AFE. When Hexi was first annexed, the 


people were not unified in their hearts. Yun attempted to placate both 


8 Forthe material below, I have consulted the "List of Officials Serving at Tongwan City" com- 
piled by Luo Xiaohong Z&/]| NAT, for which I would like to express my thanks. 
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the new and old residents and so everyone found their place [in the new 
administration |.? 


Of another noble, Wei Yuan RT, it was said: 


At the beginning of the Taihe reign period, he was recruited as chief pal- 
ace official 5 X E. Following this, he was commissioner with special 


powers (E}¥ffi, and became general-in-chief defending the west, as well 
as generalissimo defending Kaifu and Tongwan FIRE HADI. He suc- 
ceeded in winning the hearts of the barbarians RA, and in the 3rd year 


[of the Taihe reign period] was made Prince of Huaiyang Eh. 


A further example is Yuan Bin JCH, Prince of Zhangwu ÆRE of the Northern 
Wei royal house, who served as commissioner with special powers and general 


of the western expedition TEF K4, commander-in-chief of military affairs 
in the prefectures of Dong, Qin and Bin #0’ i Ze = JM 38558, commandant in 
charge of protecting the Western Rong $Hi&Pu garrison general-in- 
chief of Tongwan & &&Ze$R eb Aik, and prefect of Xiazhou Ef Ml] st! 
Having placated the Hu and the Han ethnic groups, as well as the new and 


former residents, the Northern Wei consolidated the region of Tongwan, safe- 
guarding the east-west communications that passed through that city. 

During the Northern Wei, it was primarily the Jihu #44 people who were 
distributed throughout the region of Tongwan. The Jihu in this region has 
usually been regarded as the general name for the various Hu peoples, includ- 
ing the Tuge 8, Lushui ŠK, Tiefu #94, Yuezhi H xz and others. The “Jihu 
zhuan" f&8á$H[& (Chapter on the Jihu) in the Zhoushu Fj (History of the 
Northern Zhou Dynasty) records the following: 


The Jihu are also called the Buluoji 73%#§. They were believed to be one 
of the ethnic groups belonging to the Xiongnu &J2Y, and descendants 


9 “Mo Han zhuan fu Mo Yun zhuan" Ziff] (Biography of Mo Han, Including 
the Biography of Mo Yun), Weishu, juan 23, p. 604. 

10 “Wei Yuan zhuan" fi (Biography of Wei Yuan), Li Yanshou 4° HES et al., eds., Beishi 
JEE, (History of the Northern Dynasties) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1974), juan 25, p. 924. 
11 “Jingmu shi er wang zhuan" $} —-EÍ& (Biographies of the Twelve Princes of 
Jingmu), No. 1. "Tingzhao Wang Zitui zhuan fu zi Taixing zhuan" FJET FEE 
BRL (S (Biography of Zitui, Prince of Jingzhao, Including the Biography of his Son ie 
Weishu, juan 19b, pp. 513-514; see Zhao Chao £Hit&, Han, Wei, Nanbeichao muzhi huibian 
SS ES ICA Ese (Collected Funerary Inscriptions of the Han, Wei and Northern 
and Southern Dynasties) (Tianjin: Tianjin guji chubanshe, 1992), p. 38. 
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of the five tribes of Liu Yuanhai 215038 (i.e. Liu Yuan £711). Others say 
they were descendants of the Chidi 75x tribe of the Shanrong LUFĘ. They 
have many tribes that dwell in the mountains and valleys west of Lishi 
AEG 
essentially a nomadic people, they have learned how to farm. There is 


and east of Anding, [covering an area] 700-800 square li. Though 


little [arable] land, but they cultivate mulberry and silkworms, and much 
hemp.... They blend together with Chinese people. Their tribal leader is 
relatively literate, but their spoken language is like that of the Yi and Di 
peoples, so they can be understood through translators. 


The following passage is from the "Annals of Emperor Shizu’, Weishu, juan 4b, 


for the 8th year of the Taiping zhenjun reign period (447): 


In the first month of spring, the Tujing =< barbarians áH blocked 
roads and engaged in banditry. [The court] issued an edict and sent a 
punitive expedition led by Ti #2, Prince of Wuchang RB), general of the 


Eastern Expedition (E523; and Ta ftf, Prince of Huainan 7&5, general 


of the Southern Expedition {iE FEE. However, they were unable to put 
them down. Cao Puhun 8&7 of the Shanhu tH tribe crossed Hexi, 
secured a mountain stronghold, and summoned various other Shuofang 


77 Hu people to join them. Ti and the others led their forces against 
[Cao] Puhun. 


After this, various Hu people continued to revolt. In the 1st year of the Yanxing 


reign period (471), “during the 10th month of winter, Cao Pingyuan $E 


JA of Shuofang summoned other dissenters and destroyed the Stone Tower 


Fortress (shilou bao AE), killing their general”. On the yimao day of the 
1st month of spring in the 2nd year [of the Yanxing reign period] (472), the Hu 


people of Tongwan garrison led a joint revolt in the north.? In the 4th year 


of the Zhengshi [E# reign period (504), the Xiazhou administrator Ñ Œ Cao 
Ming #49 plotted a revolt but was ambushed and killed. It is striking that 
so many of these rebel leaders were surnamed Cao. 


12 


For all these, see “Gaozu ji” e H&C (Annals of Emperor Gaozu), Weishu, juan 7a, pp. 135- 
136. The above two passages are from Zhoushu |$ (History of the Northern Zhou 
Dynasty) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1971; reprinted 1974), juan 49, p. 896, and Weishu, 
juan 4b, p. 101. 

"Shizong ji" EFEZ (Annals of Emperor Shizong), Weishu, juan 8, p. 204. 
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After the six garrisons raised troops and rebelled against the Wei, the vari- 
ous Hu peoples from Tongwan joined in. The “Biography of Yuan He, including 
the biography of his grandson Yuan Ziyong" JA HISIA T 7E, in juan 41 
of the Weishu, relates the following: 


At that time, Poluohan Baling 8 7E7T43X[E of Woye garrison launched a 
revolt, attracting followers wherever he went. The unruly Hu people of 
Tongwan also responded to the call. Ziyong -3f (the prefect of Xiazhou) 
personally defended the city.... After marching for several days, Ziyong 
was intercepted by the Shuofang Hu leader Cao Ageba [uy and, 
being exhausted, he was captured.... Although Ziyong was a prisoner 
there, he was greatly respected by the Hu people and was always treated 
with courtesy. In order to avert disaster, Ziyong tried to persuade Ageba 
to surrender. Ageba agreed, but died before he had a chance to do so. 
Ageba's younger brother Sangsheng 3%“ took over as leader of his peo- 
ple, and in the end followed Ziyong's advice and surrendered.... At that 
time the entire Eastern Xia rebelled; all the military camps united and 
Ziyong fought one battle after another as he advanced. Within 9o days 
he had done battle dozens of times, and eventually pacified the Eastern 
Xia. He collected tax, rents and grain from them, and sent the revenue 
and supplies to Tongwan. Then the two Xia gradually settled down 
in peace. 


Ziyong was thus able to secure Xiazhou because of the support he received 
from the Jihu leaders Cao Ageba and his younger brother Cao Sangsheng. 

In 532, Heba Yue 455 sent the divisional subaltern Z[jÉf Yuwen Tai 
FAZ to guard Xiazhou. Thereafter Xiazhou became one of Yuwen Tai's 
first power bases from which he launched his hegemonic regime. However, 
after Yuwen Tai left the area, Xiazhou changed hands between the Western 
and Eastern Wei. Yuwen Tai later ordered Zhangsun Jian ff#{# to repossess 
it, but by the Northern Zhou period (557-581), Xiazhou had lost its military 
importance.!4 


14 See Zhang Weiguo 3fe{#EY, Guanlong wujiang yu Zhou-Sui zhengquan E Re EU RF ER 
AEE (Military Commanders of Guanlong and the Zhou through Sui Regimes) 
(Guangzhou: Zhongshan daxue chubanshe, 1993), pp. 26-35. 
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Tongwan's unique geographical position enabled it to retain a certain status in 
Sino-Western communications in the late Northern Dynasties period. This can 
be seen from the recent discovery in Tongwan city of the “Funerary inscrip- 


tion of Di Caoming" 28 Ef 442256 (Fig. 4.1), which says, “The master’s name was 


Caoming "44, he was from the western kingdoms. Because his ancestors were 
loyal [to the Northern Wei], his lineage was highly respected. On this basis 


he was summoned to court, and then settled in Hengxia {2 £.... His reputa- 
tion and prestige gradually spread throughout the court and countryside". He 
died “on the 4th (yiwei) day of the 3rd (guisi) month of the ist ( jihai) year of 
the Dacheng Af reign period (579) of the Great Zhou AJ (i.e. Northern 
Zhou) dynasty" and was buried in Tongwan. It is worth noting that Di 
Caoming, who was summoned by the court, saw himself as someone from the 
western kingdoms. 

In the past, it was generally thought that Hu people with the surname Di 


belonged to an ethnic group called Dingling |’ or Gaoju i£, descendants 
of the Chidi tribe of the Shanrong. Historical sources record that Di Shu # 
ee. and Di Bin 28A were from the Dingling tribe of Zhongshan "til dur- 
ing the reign of Shi Le 4:49 (r. 319-333) of the Latter Zhao ## dynasty of the 
Sixteen Kingdoms; later the Dingling Di clan was scattered in Changshan #5 
tl, Zhongshan ili and Zhaojun E85 commanderies in Dingzhou zEJl 


prefecture, and in Shangdang FÆ commandery in Bingzhou ffJ|| prefec- 


ture. However, some of the people surnamed Di may have come from the 


Western Regions, like the above-mentioned Di Bin. The Zizhi tongjian S3538 


8€ (Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government) in juan 94 for the 5th year 
of the Xianhe J& fI reign period of Emperor Cheng's pk rule in the Jin = period 
(330), says, "In the beginning the family of Di Bin of the Dingling had lived in 


Kangju #/& for generations. Later they moved to China. Then, he entered the 
Zhao court”. Kangju was in Central Asia, which shows that the one who was 
later called Di Bin of the Dingling was originally from the region of Sogdiana. 
In the historical records of the Northern Dynasties, Sui and Tang periods, 
we often see instances of people surnamed Di who have Sogdian cultural char- 


acteristics. An example is the Zoroastrian master named Di Pantuo #228/E 


from the Zoroastrian Fire Temple in Yiwu ££ district, recorded in the section 
on Yizhou JM in Dunhuang ol document $.367, “Local Gazetteer of 
Shazhou and Yizhou" YINGA ss. Another example occurs in the “Funerary 


15 Duan Liangin 243%), Dingling, Gaoju yu Tiele TZ ` SHE (Dingling, Gaoju 
and Tiele) (Shanghai: Shanghai renmin chubanshe, 1988), pp. 151-156. 
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FIGURE 4.1 Rubbing of the “Funerary inscription of Di Caoming” 
inscription for Di Tusuo" #2222458, excavated in Luoyang, which mentions 
that the deceased's father Suomohe Z£Ezuf was a senior sabao jÆ, who style 
name was Bohebiduo ¥ L:25.16 Professor Xiang Da [=]? points out the fol- 
lowing in his study of Chang'an R% during the Tang: 


16 This inscription is in the collection of the Yuanyang qizhi zhai ci FF. See Zhao 


LA 


Wanli j£ E EH, Han, Wei, Nanbeichao muzhi jishi jS Fej IL EEEH (Collection of 
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If Di Tusuo’s father Suomohe was a senior sabao, he must have been a 
Zoroastrian. Moreover, given that Tusuo was 70 years old when he died, 
and that his father was a senior sabao, this must have occurred during 
the Northern Qi or Northern Zhou periods. The name Tusuo is probably 
a transliteration of the Persian word tarsa. The word tarsa occurs on the 
Jingjiao Stele, where it is transliterated as Dasuo 222. Originally it was 
used to refer to a person of the Jingjiao faith (Church of the East), but 
it can also be used for followers of other religions. Therefore the name 
Di Tusuo probably indicates that he was a Zoroastrian.!? 


There are also other funerary inscriptions that refer to people surnamed 


Ex 


Di, such as the “Funerary Inscription for Kang Bomiti" EE Ajeng exca- 
vated at Turfan fS 3, in which the deceased's son is called Di Naninghun 


E 


pie" 


S &j:18 one excavated in Zhaoling HA for a Sogdian named An Yuanshou 


BIC from Wuwei Fii, whose wife was called Di Liuniang 2874551? one 
excavated in Luoyang 7&[; in which the wife of Master Kang E£7*, great leader 


of Kangguo E£ Ei], was surnamed Di #;”° and one excavated in Wuwei referring 
to someone named Di Sheji #42 who married a woman surnamed An ZZ?! 
All the people surnamed Di mentioned here married Sogdians surnamed Kang 
or An. 


X 


Although Di does not appear in the lists of common surnames used in 


Sogdian kingdoms in Central Asia, such as Kang, An, Cao, Shi 5E, Shi A, Mi > 
and He fi), increasing numbers of people surnamed Di with Sogdian names 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


Han, Wei, and Northern and Southern Dynasties Funerary Inscriptions), juan 9 (Beijing: 
Kexue chubanshe, 1956), Plate 484, p. 323. See also Yuanyang qizhi zhai cang shi BBE 
EJ SU (Xi'an: Sangin chubanshe, 1995), p. 218. 

Xiang Da [H[735, Tangdai Chang an yu Xiyu wenming EX Ez E yat sr HH (Tang Dynasty 
Chang’an and the Cultures of the Western Regions) (Beijing: Sanlian shudian, 1957), 
pp. 90-91. The full name of the Jingjiao Stele is “Stele Commemorating the Propagation of 
the Da Qin Luminous Religion in the Middle Kingdom" KABONI FEM n8. 

Zhou Shaoliang 4E EL, ed., Tangdai muzhi huibian EE Ss (Compendium of 
Tang Dynasty Funerary Inscriptions), 2 vols. (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1992), 
p. 402. 

Zhaoling bowuguan HEERE, "Tang An Yuanshou fufu mu fajue jianbao" E ZJ 
SEU i Si (Brief Report on the Excavation of the Tang Tomb of An Yuanshou 
and his Wife), Wenwu 329) (Cultural Relics), No. 12, 1988, pp. 37-49. For the transcription 
of the inscriptions, see Quan Tangwen buyi £E XHA (Supplement to The Complete 
Tang Prose), Vol. 2 (Xi'an: Sanqin chubanshe, 1995), p. 470. 

Zhou Shaoliang, ed., Tangdai muzhi huibian, p. 1634; Quan Tangwen buyi, Vol. 5 (Xi'an: 
Sanqin chubanshe, 1998), pp. 382-383. 
Wang Qiying XE 3t, Wuwei jinshi lu FURY SR (Epigraphic Sources of Wuwei) 
(Lanzhou: Lanzhou daxue chubanshe, 2000), pp. 46-47. 
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and distinctive cultural characteristics appear in funerary inscriptions as time 
goes on. This suggests that people with this surname may have come from 
a particular region of Sogdiana. An investigation into the names, marriages 
and cultural characteristics of the Hu people surnamed Di in the Sui and Tang 
period, allows us to surmise that Di Caoming must have been a Sogdian who 
moved there from Central Asia. It is probably not accidental that his funer- 
ary inscription calls him “a person from the western kingdoms’ rather than “a 
person from the North’. From the words “his reputation and prestige gradu- 
ally spread throughout the court and countryside’, we can conclude that, apart 
from the Jihu people, there must have been quite a few other Hu peoples from 
Sogdiana and other places in the Western Regions who came to the region of 
Tongwan. They may have arrived in large numbers because of the destruction 
of the Northern Liang by the Northern Wei, which would have caused a mass 
migration of Sogdians to the Pingcheng region, or they may have been the 
result of Sogdian merchant groups gradually moving eastward. 


The image of the King of Heaven (tian wang RKE) on the entrance to 
Di Caoming’s tomb is also a rare discovery that gives us deeper insight into the 
distinctive characteristics of the culture of the Hu people of Tongwan, deriving 
from the Western Regions, during the Northern Dynasties. This issue leads to 
a broader discussion that exceeds the scope of the present article, and will not 
be pursued further here. 


In conclusion, the culture of Tongwan was a multi-ethnic one during the 


medieval period. Here the Xiongnu, Xianbei #5, Jihu, Chinese, Dangxiang 


‘JH, and other ethnic groups mixed together in a lively fashion. Because the 
thoroughfare of the Silk Road passed through Tongwan in certain periods, 
it was a place where many Central Asian and West Asian peoples congre- 
gated, bringing their cultural influences with them. More extended studies of 
Tongwan city, especially involving further archaeological investigations, will 
bring to light an even greater number of Tongwan’s distinctive characteris- 
tics as a city on the Silk Road. They will also help to reveal the dynamic role 
played by Tongwan in the history of East-West communications in the medi- 
eval period. 


(This article was completed on 5 January 2004. It was originally published in 
Shaanxi shifan daxue Xibei huanfa zhongxin Drugs A SEILER, 
ed., Tongwancheng yizhi zonghe yanjiu REMEH AIHA [Comprehensive 
Study of the Site of Tongwan City] [Xi'an: Sanqin chubanshe, 2004], pp. 29-33.) 


CHAPTER 5 


Gaochang in the Second Half of the 5th Century 
and Its Relations with the Rouran Oaghanate and 


the Kingdoms of the Western Regions 


Translated by Sally K. Church 


The Turfan depression was in a turbulent state in the middle of the 5th century. 


When in 439 the Northern Wei JL: 


Ati (398-460), the brothers Juqu Wuhui }H2=4 


Shanshan £[3$ and then north to Gaochang rz Ej 


(386 534) d de foyed the Northern Liang 
4% (d. 444) and Juqu Anzhou 
EZ (r. 444-460) of the royal family, fled on Dunhuang Zi through 


5, which they occupied in 442. 


The Gaochang governor Kan Shuang [#J2& escaped to the Rouran Qaghanate 
LINTE] (330-555) in the north, while the Juqu brothers established the state 
of Greater Liang Avi in Gaochang. In 450, these brothers destroyed the state 
of Jushi Œf} and occupied the city of Jiaohe 3272) (Yarkhoto). The Rouran Æ% 
Z^ fought back in 460, killing Juqu Anzhou and destroying the state of Greater 
Liang. They placed Kan Bozhou [RB (r. 460-ca. 477) on the throne of 
Gaochang, thus establishing the first kingdom named Gaochang in the history 
of the region. This Gaochang kingdom, under the rule of the Kan fij family, was 
actually a puppet of the Rouran Qaghanate; it adopted the Rouran reign title 
Yongkang 7k, and the Rouran were its overlords. After Kan Bozhou died in 
about 477, his son Yicheng 3&pX ascended the throne. Then in approximately 
478, Yicheng was killed by his elder brother Kan Shougui PES, who thus 


became king. In 488 Shougui was killed by Afuzhiluo [9| A 75 2E 


, who was the 


king of Gaoju Œ and one of the Rouran's enemies in the north, thus put- 
ting an end to the Kan family rule over Gaochang. Gaoju established Zhang 


IH 


Mengming 5E 


H (r. 491-496) as king of Gaochang and inaugurated the 
period of the Zhang family's rule over the Gaochang kingdom.! 


1 The historical sources are inconsistent concerning the date when the Kan family's rule 
of Gaochang came to an end and when Afuzhiluo of Gaoju moved west. Some scholars 
also disagree with these dates, but here I follow the opinion of the majority of scholars. 
Concerning the date when Gaoju destroyed the Kan family, we accept the view of Wang Su 


EA expressed in his Gaochang shigao: Tongzhi bian 


Ei rh 
mae 


fe : UG 


(Draft History of 


Gaochang: Administration) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1998), pp. 270-275. 
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1 


Relevant Data in a Newly Excavated Turfan Manuscript 


In 1997, a manuscript (97TSYM1:13-5 + 97TSYM1:13-4) was discovered in tomb 
No. 1 at Yanghai 33274, Turfan IH-47§. It consists of two sheets of paper that fit 


together. On the recto is a text called Yizazhan Zi 


H (Miscellaneous Divi- 


nations from the Book of Changes), while on the verso are 20 lines of writing 
recording the numbers of escorts and horses provided in the gth and 10th 
year of a certain reign period (Fig. 5.1).? The text of this manuscript, tran- 
scribed by the Editorial Team for the Newly Excavated Turfan Manuscripts 


NEL: 


1 
2 


[21 


HAERERE, is as follows.3 


AUET HAB PAR ^ ELFA a + AS HS 
—JUpt 6 
On the 8th day of the 10th month of the oth year, to escort Chuluogan 
Wugen, go people from Gaoning, and 10 people from Moheyan were pro- 
vided; one horse [each]. 
FET ATE Sebi ON ^ ESSE/VCETLA HANA ^ BREE NA > 
HAFA: BEU e 
On the 20th day of the 10th month of the gth year, to escort Zheng Amao, 
85 people from Gaoning, 36 people from Baiji, 26 people from Wandu and 
15 prop from Qiyang accompanied them; with one horse [each]. 
ASETF—-H-LHAGEEBEBEDENH—FAOK WEE: mE 
AFEA ` BREA ^ EECA ° 
On the 2nd day of the 12th month of the gth year, 18 people were sent to 
escort an envoy from Wuchang (Udyana) to Yanqi (Karashahr); with one 
horse [each]. From Gaoning 85 people, from Wandu 26 people and from 
Qianyang 7 people [were provided]. 

FEES AA ASSP SIC > ENUA > ERANA ` 


On the excavation, see Tulufan diqu wenwuju IH: Ht a SCY) FH, "Tulufan diqu Shanshan 


xian Yanghai mudi xiepo tudongmu qingli jianbao" HtA At [s m RE CRUISE 


AE ff] #4 (Brief Report on the Earthen Cave Tomb in the Yanghai Graveyard, Shanshan 


E 


= 


County, Turfan), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu PUSH SEIH (Dunhuang and Turfan 
Studies), Vol. 10, 2007, pp. 1-9. On the pend Yizazhan EE; (Miscellaneous Divinations 


from the Book of Changes), see Yu Xin Zi 
Gaochang zaoqi xieben ‘Yizazhan’ kao shi" It% 


Chen Hao [ii 5, "Tulufan Yanghai chutu 


mi HASAN (RE) 


33 f% (Study of an Early Gaochang Manuscript of the Yizazhan Excavated at Yanghai, Turfan), 


Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu, Vol. 10, 2007, pp. 57-84. 


For facsimile images of the manuscript and a transcription, see Rong Xinjiang Z53jr L, Li 


Xiao Æ and Meng Xianshi i£ 


pp. 162-163. 


eds., Xinhuo Tulufan chutu wenxian EH BE 
HESA (Newly Excavated Manuscripts from Turfan) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2008), 
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BHARA - BBE NA ` HEHEA > BIA» HUF 

We A? SB Aa AS HUS ES 

On the 5th day of the oe month of the 10th year, the king of Yanqi 
was escorted to Beishan by 84 people from Gaoning, 46 people from 


EE ES 


Hengjie, 36 people from Baiji, 26 people from Wandu, 15 people from 
Qiyang, 2 people from Weishen, 47 people from Liupo, altogether 256 
people; with one horse [each]. 


HES AOU ^ HERPES BEHA > 
BEBE A, BAHAA - MEA BAG CIBO MAE 


On the 14th day of the 3rd month of the 1oth year, to escort Poluomen 
(ie. Indian) envoys to Yanqi, 84 people from Gaoning, 46 peo- 
ple from Hengjie, 36 people from Baiji and 16 people from Tiandi, 
altogether 182 people [were provided]; and one horse [each]. 
PES A/F RRA EW ^ ee) Á ^ BA 

HAA GAAS HEE e 

On the 8th day of the 3rd month of the 10th year, to escort visitors (envoys) 
from Wu and Zihe to Beishan, 83 people from Gaoning and 25 people 
from Baiji, altogether 108 people [were provided]; and one horse [each]. 


ASECHUTIEHBHGGEAIBEDE EE ` RHA > 
Fatt JN Ft ` BETZA > H&A ` Lil! 

BEA ` Bue A > EESUCRCETZSUA ^ BRE T/A > 

EKA: 


On the 23rd day of the 7th month of the gth year, to escort Ruojiu to 
Yangqi, 68 people from Gaoning, 40 people from Hengjie, 32 people from 
Baiji, [..] people from Weishen, 23 people from Wandu, 14 people 
from Qianyang, 30 people from Liupo, 12 people from Ahu, 16 people from 
Moheyan, 18 people from Zhuojin and 7 people from Gaochang [were 
provided]. 

TUEAAA aa > eSB T/A ^ BELA > 

BUS A ` RETZA ` WHA ` PEHEA ` 

Bam eS A + ee A REAA HRS UE e 
On the 12th day of the 6th month of the gth year, to escort Poluogan to 
Beishan, from Gaoning 68 people, Weishan 5 people, Wandu 23 people, 
Qiyang 12 people, Liupo 30 people, Ahu 15 people, Moheyan 13 people, 
Zhuojin 10 people and Hengjie 40 people [were provided]; and one horse 
[each]. 


Another manuscript (97TSYM1:5) from the same tomb is a contract of a certain 
Zhang Zu 5Řž%H for buying a slave in the 12th year of the Yongkang 7k # reign 
period (477), and this date and other evidence make it clear that the above 
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manuscript is a record of the people and horses provided for the escort of for- 
eign envoys in Gaochang during the oth and 10th years of the Rouran reign 
period Yongkang (i.e. 474-475). Its content makes this an extremely valuable 
manuscript. 

I have already written about the date and nature of this manuscript, as well 
as the cities and towns it mentions from the period when Gaochang was ruled 
by the Kan family.^ Here I shall focus on the details of escorting envoys as pre- 
sented in this manuscript, as well as what this information reveals about the 
intricate relations between Gaochang and the Rouran, the Western Regions 
and the Liu-Song $| dynasty (420-479) during the second half of the 
5th century. 

The manuscript records the number of people provided by each city, and 
the total number of people who escorted the envoys in the Gaochang king- 
dom. The words “one horse" added at the end of the entries must mean one 
horse per person. The information in this manuscript is presented in the table 
below in chronological order, with the envoy who is escorted listed first, fol- 
lowed by their destination, the number of people in their escort, and the 
number of horses. 


TABLE 5.1 People and horses provided by the Gaochang kingdom under the rule of the 
Kan family to escort foreign envoys to various destinations in 474-475 CE 


Date Envoy Destination Number Number 
of people of horses 


gth year (474), Poluogan Beishan 216 216 
6th month 12th day 

gth year (474), Ruojiu Yangi 2604 2604 
7th month 23rd day 

gth year (474), Chuluogan Wugen . [Beishan] 100 100 
10th month 8th day 

9th year (474), Zheng Amao [Beishan] 162 162 
10th month 2oth day 


4 Rong Xinjiang, "Tulufan xinchu songshi wenshu yu Kanshi Gaochang wangguo de junxian 
chengzhen" IE EH SEE SSE EUSA (A Newly Excavated 
Turfan Manuscript on Escorting Envoys, and the Commanderies, Counties, Cities and Towns 
of the Kingdom of Gaochang during the Kan Family’s Rule), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu, Vol. 10, 
2007, pp. 21-41. 
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TABLE 5.1 People and horses provided by the Gaochang kingdom under the rule of the 
Kan family (cont.) 


Date Envoy Destination Number Number 
of people of horses 


gth year (474), Udyana envoy Yanqi 118 118 
12th month 2nd day 

10th year (475), 3rd envoys from Wu Beishan 108 108 
month 8th day and Zihe 

10th year (475), Poluomen (Indian) Yanqi 182 182 
3rd month 14th day envoy 

10th year (475), inter- king of Yangqi Beishan 256 256 
calary [3rd month] 

5th day 


Below, I first discuss the envoys mentioned in the manuscript, then the pur- 
pose of their mission and the routes they took. 


2 The Envoys Who Passed through Gaochang, and Their Missions 


The envoys recorded in the manuscript who were escorted by the Gaochang 
kingdom can be divided into two main types. The first includes those not called 
shi { (envoys) in the manuscript, such as Poluogan, Ruojiu, Chuluogan Wugen 
and Zheng Amao. The name of their state of origin is not mentioned, prob- 
ably because they were well known to Gaochang officials. Because at this time 
Gaochang was a vassal of the Rouran Qaghanate, and because most individuals 
in this group have names of Altaic origin, we can speculate that these envoys 
were from the Rouran Qaghanate. With the exception of Ruojiu, the others 
were probably all going in the direction of Beishan (the Northern Mountains), 
that is, to the Rouran Qaghanate. The text clearly states that Poluogan was 
heading for Beishan; for the other two this destination is assumed. Probably 
because they were Rouran envoys, they inevitably had to return there, which 
may be why the manuscript does not record their destination. The second type 
of envoy includes those who are called “envoy” or “king”. These titles indicate 
that they were envoys or kings of a state, such as the envoys from Udyana, the 
visitors (envoys) from Wu, the envoys from Zihe, the envoys from Poluomen 
and the king of Yangi. 
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24 Envoys from the Rouran Qaghanate 
Rouran was a nomadic qaghanate that followed in the footsteps of the 


n 


Xiongnu %J4X and Xianbei f$% in controlling the region in the north. During 
the Northern Wei, the Rouran were called Ruru 17515; in the Liu-Song dynasty 


they were called Ruirui Ñ. At the beginning of the 5th century, after their 
leader Shelun tff: proclaimed himself Qaghan, he became an enemy of the 


Northern Wei and gradually moved into the Western Regions. When in 421 
the Northern Liang destroyed the Western Liang, the brothers Tang He Jil 
and Tang Qi [£22 fled to Yiwu (# & (Hami l7) and entered Ruru service.5 In 
the first year of the Taiyan XZE reign period of the Northern Wei (435), “the cav- 
alier attendant 5S EBD Wang Ensheng EEA and others who were sent as 
envoys to Gaochang were detained by the Ruru"$ This suggests that the Rouran 


were already in control of Gaochang at that time. This must have been the year 
when the Rouran propped up Kan Shuang, who had set himself up as governor of 
Gaochang. In 442, when the brothers Juqu Wuhui and Anzhou, descendants 
of the Northern Liang ruling house, occupied Gaochang, Kan Shuang fled to 
the Rouran. However, the Greater Liang dynasty of the Juqu family was unable 
to survive without the support of the Rouran. In 450, Juqu Anzhou led Rouran 
troops to surround and attack Jiaohe. In the end, they defeated the kingdom of 
Jushi, which was allied with the Northern Wei, and unified the peoples of the 
Turfan depression. For reasons unknown, Juqu Anzhou later came into con- 
flict again with the Rouran, and in 460 the Rouran attacked Gaochang. They 
destroyed the Greater Liang, ruled by the Juqu family, and set up Kan Bozhou as 
king of Gaochang. The “Xiyu zhuan" Pik% (Account of the Western Regions) 
chapter of the Beishi JEE (History of the Northern Dynasties) says that “in the 
first year of the Heping FF reign period (460) Gaochang was annexed by the 


Ruru, and the Ruru made Kan Bozhou the King of Gaochang”.’ The text empha- 
sises that the Rouran Qaghanate assimilated Gaochang and set up Kan Bozhou 


5 "Tang He zhuan" FERI (Biography of Tang He), Weishu (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1974), 
juan 43, p. 962. 

6 “Gaochang zhuan" 5248 (Account of Gaochang), Weishu, juan 101, p. 2243; also “Xiyu 
zhuan" PES (Account of the Western Regions), Beishi JE (History of the Northern 
Dynasties) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1974), juan 97, p. 3212. The original text gives the date 
as “during the Taiyan reign period’, but according to the “Jushi zhuan” EE Fifi{# (Account of 
Jushi) chapter of the Weishu and the Beishi, it should be the 1st year of the Taiyan reign period 
(435). For an analysis of the date, see Yu Taishan 42 ALL, Liang Han, Wei, Jin, Nanbeichao yu 
Xiyu guanxi shi yanjiu WEBS SAGA eae (AE TSE (The Former and Latter Han, 
Wei, Jin, and Northern and Southern Dynasties and the History of their Relations with the 
Western Regions) (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe, 1995), p. 152. 


Sd 


7 “Xiyu zhuan’, Beishi, juan 97, p. 3213. 
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merely as a puppet king.? Although he was called a king in his own right, Kan 
Bozhou used the Rouran reign title Yongkang. In 487, the Fufuluo §!/(K2¢ tribe 
of Gaoju, which originally belonged to the Rouran federation, revolted against 
the Rouran and moved westward to the north of Gaochang and was able to 
take control over that kingdom. Around 488, the Fufuluo wrested Gaochang 
from the Rouran, and Afuzhiluo, the king of Gaoju, killed Gaochang's king Kan 
Shougui and his brother, crowning Zhang Mengming, a native of Dunhuang, as 
king. After this, control of Gaochang oscillated between the two great powers, 
the Rouran and Gaoju.? 


As we have seen, when the manuscript about escorting envoys was writ- 
ten (i.e. in the gth and 10th years of the Yongkang reign period, 474—475), the 
Gaochang kingdom was a puppet state of the Rouran. For this reason, quite 
a few Rouran envoys travelled between the Rouran Qaghanate and the city 
of Gaochang. They would have been in charge of collecting taxes and mak- 
ing arrangements for envoys from the Western Regions or the Liu-Song court 
in South China to visit the Rouran. The four individuals mentioned above — 
Poluogan, Ruojiu, Chuluogan Wugen and Zheng Amao - must have been 
Rouran envoys. In each case, over a hundred people were sent to escort them 


8 Gaochang was sometimes seen by the Northern Wei as part of the Rouran Qaghanate. A 
funerary inscription for Lü Bosheng [5f 5t, buried in the 10th month of the 2nd year of 
the Xinghe SAFN era of the Eastern Wei REE (540), says, "Emperor Gaozu Sifa was the 

second son of the ruler of Ruru Zfiii who led troops to surrender [to the Wei]. He was 

given the title King of Gaochang, and served as Minister of Education (situ gong &]fEZX)- 

Zhao Wanli £55 EH, Han, Wei, Nanbeichao muzhi jishi BRELA secs (Collection of 

Han, Wei, Northern and Southern Dynasties Funerary Inscriptions) (Beijing: Kexue chuban- 

she, 1956) Fig. 591; Zhongguo kexueyuan Lishi yanjiusuo shiliao bianzuanzu PERE 

HEERA SEXE EEAH, ed., Rouran ziliao jilu RRAS (Materials on the Rouran) 

(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1962), p. 54. Thus the Northern Wei court conferred the title King 

of Gaochang on the son of the Rouran ruler. 


9 On the relations between the Rouran and Gaochang, see Yu Taishan, “Rouran yu Xiyu 
guanxi shukao" FAPB AAt (Study of the Relations between the Rouran and 
the Western Regions), in Yu Taishan, Yeda shi yanjiu WES HUA FE (Studies on the History 
of the Hephthalites) (Jinan: Qilu shushe, 1986), pp. 194-196; Qian Boquan #£/{H 58, "Cong 
‘Gaochang zhubu Zhang Wan deng chuangongzhuang’ kan Rouran Hanguo zai Gaochang 
diqu de tongzhi” YÉ (S5 TERR EDDA) BROT E ERES BENKA (The 
Rule of the Rouran Qaghanate in the Gaochang Region as Seen from the 'Account Submitted 
by Zhang Wan, the Recorder), Dunhuang Tulufanxue Xinjiang yanjiu zhongxin Soest: 

BEIT Fù, Tulufanxue yanjiu zhuanji tA RESIA (Collection of Papers 

on Turfan Studies) (Urumqi: Dunhuang Tulufanxue Xinjiang yanjiu zhongxin, 1990), pp. 102- 

108; Wang Su EA, Gaochang shigao: Jiaotong bian jai EX Ses: ^c ia (Draft History of 

Gaochang: Communications) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 2000), pp. 364-388. There is no 

scholarly consensus on every detail of this history; here I rely selectively on views of different 

scholars. 
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from Gaochang, which shows that these were not just ordinary visitors; they 
must have been important envoys. Among them, over 260 people escorted 
Ruojiu, revealing that his position was even more distinctive. Unfortunately 
the historical sources on the Rouran do not discuss these individuals,!° thus 
this manuscript is significant in that it provides information entirely unknown 
from other sources. 

A document containing the account submitted by Zhang Wan 5E£E, the 
recorder, was excavated in Tomb 9o at Karakhoja. Another manuscript from 
the same tomb was dated to the 17th year of the Yongkang reign period (482), 
therefore this document probably also dates from the same reign period. This 
document records the goods allocated in Gaochang by Zhang Wan and others 
to visitors and envoys. It provides more information about some of the Rouran 
envoys who went to Gaochang. The relevant passages are as follows: 


3  J)[H]fTSEINIUE > ERES ^ Be A ESI » 
. [issued] forty bolts of xingdie by order of Zhang Wan, the recorder, 


for the monk Tanxun. 


4 MAE o YA BUTE - 
... [issued] five bolts of xingdie to Zuo Shouxing for Ruomin Tiqin. 
5 [Jani Cat) A> TR” PRESBITER o 


... [issued] one piece of red leather to Shouzong for Wuhushen. 
7 [Uc] ^ SE > EUR TEE o 
... [bolts] to Degian for Zhehuzhen from the state of Wu. 
8 Dp (XE) BC? ARSE > PVP RDA * 
... one piece of red leather to Degian for Zuodushi Mohebo. 
9 [Se] —UE ^ ZEE CEE) AC > BHTEHUDERIURUIR o 
one bolt of |... die], one piece of red leather for Tudi Tiqin Wugen. 
14 [f£] S&—VE mE (XR) SP ARR iii 
.. three bolts of [xing |die, three pieces of red leather to Kui Yilong for 


Azhuzhihuoxia. 
15 DRES ^ [Hi] 06835 > ERIS ARTIS e 
... by [Zhang] Wan’s order [issued] one piece of [Shu]le silk brocade 
for Chulun Wugen. 
16  ) BERT 
... Mohe ... 


10 Although "Ruojiu" #7% does not correspond exactly to any known personal name or 
title, we know that Rouran rulers were surnamed Yujiulü $4% [E], and that the Rouran 
also had a tribal leader named Aruo [=]. The elements ruo 5, jiu Zk, and Ruojiu in these 
names must be related to each other. 
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173 KKE KER” as pE] CERO D> SH > Ges 
(3) 
.. one bolt of |... die], five carpets, and [...] pieces of red leather each 
issued to Yilong for Toutou[fa].! 


Two of the personal names here, Zuo Shouxing 7: f4 and Deqian 144$%3, also 
appear in another account of taxes and corvée labour in the Yongkang era from 
the same tomb as the one about escorting envoys.!? Thus we know that the 
dates of the envoys supplied by Zhang Wan are very close to those in the docu- 
ment about escorting envoys. Most of the individuals mentioned here — the 
monk Tanxun £35J1|, Ruomin Tiqin f 8, Wuhushen E&Hf&, Zhehuzhen 
from the state of Wu 5 5if/T&] EC, Zuodushi Mohebo fF abil Zh, Tudi Tiqin 
Wugen Taiti ESIIN, Azhuzhihuoxia [sf 28 F, Chulun Wugen pimitti, 
Mohe[...] and Toutou[fa] $5;BH[ €], who were issued goods by the Gaochang 
kingdom, were probably Rouran envoys, though some may have been from 
elsewhere.? The one who received the largest quantity of items was the monk 


Tanxun, who may have been a state preceptor in the Rouran government.4 The 
word tiqin is a transliteration of the Turkish word tegin, which means "prince". 
The term wugen also appears in the documents about escorting envoys, which, 
on the one hand, indicates a relationship between the names preserved in the 
two documents, and on the other, suggests that it may be an official title in 
the Rouran administration. Chulun Wugen in this document is almost the 


11  TangZhangru[& E fr, ed., Tulufanchutuwenshu WE SE hH T SC == (Turfan Manuscripts), 
Vol. 1 (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1992), pp. 122-123. 
12 Rong Xinjiang, Li Xiao and Meng Xianshi, eds., Xinhuo Tulufan chutu wenxian; for Zuo 
Shouxing, see pp. 130 and 139; for Deqian, see pp. 130 and 140. 
13 Qian Boquan, “Cong ‘Gaochang zhubo Zhang Wan deng chuangongzhuang’ kan Rouran 
Hanguo zai Gaochang diqu de tongzhi’, pp. 97-100, sees all of these as Rouran envoys. 
Jiang Boqin 22{H 8) says that the term teqin Fi] in the document is the prince of 
Gaoju; see Jiang Bogin, “Gaochang Qu chao yu dongxi Tujue” i; ET ZH EH ER PI ZER 
(The Gaochang Qu Dynasty and the Eastern and Western Turks), Dunhuang Tulufan wen- 
xian yanjiu lunji BOA SB SCR Fem s (Collection of Studies and Articles on the 
Dunhuang and Turfan Manuscripts), No. 5 (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 1990), p. 33; 
Jiang Bogin, ed., Dunhuang Tulufan wenshu yu sichou zhi lu lt SE CS AeA a 
ZEE (Dunhuang and Turfan Manuscripts and the Silk Road) (Beijing: Wenwu chuban- 
she, 1994), p. 85. I am inclined to think they were envoys from Rouran; see Rong Xinjiang, 
“Gaochang wangguo yu Zhong-Xi jiaotong" jaja EEH pM (The Gaochang 
Kingdom and Communications between China and the West), Ouya xuekan WED ETI 
(Eurasian Studies), No. 2, 2000, p. 74. 


14 Qian Boquan, “Cong ‘Gaochang zhubo Zhang Wan deng chuangongzhuang’ kan Rouran 
Hanguo zai Gaochang diqu de tongzhi" pp. 100-101. 
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same as Chuluogan Wugen in the previous one, though we must be careful not 
to jump to conclusions. 

From the document about escorting envoys and the one with the account 
of goods provided by Zhang Wan we can see that the period of the Kan family's 
rule over Gaochang was one in which many Rouran envoys travelled between 
their court and Gaochang. Some of these envoys even lived in Gaochang, 
and received provisions from the Gaochang kingdom. Whether these Rouran 
envoys returned to their homeland or were sent elsewhere, the Gaochang king- 
dom needed to provide people and horses to escort them beyond its border. 


2.2 Envoys from Wuchang 

The Wuchang kingdom was located within the boundaries of Northern India, 
in the region of present-day Swat, along the upper Indus River basin. The 
earliest appearance of its name is in the Faxian zhuan ERAH (The Travels 
of Faxian). Faxian 744 (337-ca. 422) and his party left from Jiecha IK 
(present-day Tashkurgan) and travelled west across the Pamir mountains 


reaching Darel. They continued south-west for 15 days, crossed the Indus 


River, and arrived at the kingdom of Wuchang (also written Wuchang 55, 


Udyana in Sanskrit), where he and his companions spent the summer retreat. 
The year was 402.5 According to the Luoyang qielan ji ‘(A eat. (Record of 
Luoyang Monasteries), when Song Yun RE (fl. 518-522) and Huisheng WÆ 
(fl. 518-522) of the Northern Wei journeyed west, they reached Wuchang by 
travelling from Zhujubo %5 and Han(/Ke)pantuo YE CE) ASBE, crossing 
the Pamirs, and passing through the kingdoms of Bohe 4#] (Wakhan), Shemi 
kei (Chitral), and Bolule #4) (Bolor), arriving at the kingdom of Wuchang 
E355 in the 12th month of the 2nd year of the Shengui ##! reign period (519).16 
In the latter half of the “Western Regions” chapter of the Weishu, which was 
compiled on the basis of the travel accounts of Song Yun and others, Wuchang 


is given as Wuchang R," therefore the text on which the modern edition of 


the Luoyang qielan ji is based must have written it this way. At the beginning 
of the Tang period, the monk Xuanzang 22 (ca. 602-664) also visited this 
place, and his Da Tang Xiyu ji KE rikar (Record of the Western Regions during 


Se Be 


15 Zhang Xun 5%, Faxian zhuan jiaozhu AAR (Annotated Edition of the Travels of 
Faxian) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1985), pp. 20-35, esp. p. 33. 

16 Fan Xiangyong 35778, Luoyang qielan ji jiaozhu V% ba MEE COE (Annotated Edition 
of the Luoyang qielan ji [Record of the Monasteries of Luoyang]) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji 
chubanshe, 1978), pp. 277-317, esp. pp. 298-301. 

17 Weishu, juan 102, p. 2280. 
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the Great Tang) mentions “the kingdom of Wuzhangna" EGER. Huili 
HI and Yancong jf in the Da Ciensi Sanzang fashi zhuan KH AF = ji 
SABE (Biography of the Tripitaka Master of the Great Cien Monastery) write 
it Wuzhangna {<H, and another edition has Wuchangna Hh." Yijing 
3$ (635—713), in his Da Tang Xiyu qiufa gaoseng zhuan KBB 
{$ (Biographies of Eminent Monks who Sought the Dharma in the Western 
Regions during the Great Tang) and Nanhai jigui neifa zhuan Fii STER VAT 
18i (Records of Buddhist Practices Brought Back from the Southern Seas) has 
“Wuchangna” 590.2? Hyecho #4 writes it “Wuchang” SR in his Wang 
Wu Tianzhu guo zhuan {+ f KR W] (On Travelling to the Five Indias), noting 
that it is also called Yudiyinna $3175 |H, another way of transliterating the 


wc 


Sanskrit Udyana. Our envoy's document was written in 474—475, in the period 
between the composition of Faxian's and Song Yun's travel accounts; the name 


Wuchang [= used here matches the name used by the two monks. 


Northern India in the second half of the 5th century was in an extremely 
chaotic situation. The powerful Hephthalites penetrated into this region, 
vying with Persia, Kidara and the Indian Gupta kingdom for control. However, 
according to our document, envoys from Udyana passed through Gaochang 
on their way to Yangi in 474. Given that there was no contact between the 
Gaochang kingdom and the Northern Wei at that time, the envoy from Udyana 
was very likely coming from the Rouran, passing through Gaochang and 
Yanqi on the way back home. This group of Udyana envoys may have acted 
as representatives of the Hephthalites. However, it is even more likely that 
they went there to seek support from the Rouran because of the tremendous 
political pressure they were under from surrounding regions. According to the 
"Annals of Shizong" (Shizong ji t#5<4c) of the Weishu, the Wuchang kingdom 


Si 


18 Ji Xianlin ZEE et al, eds., Da Tang Xiyu ji jiaozhu KE PEECREE (Annotated 
Edition of the Journey to the Western Regions in the Great Tang) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
1985), p. 270. 

19  Huili Z& 17 and Yancong =f, Da Ciensi Sanzang fashi zhuan KAS — jy Bn 
(Biography of the Tripitaka Master of the Great Ci'en Monastery) (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1983), p. 40. 

20 Wang Bangwei EFR, Da Tang Xiyu qiufa gaoseng zhuan jiaozhu X EVER KAS 

{ERO (Annotated Edition of the Biographies of Eminent Monks who Sought the Dharma 

in the Western Regions during the Great Tang) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1988), pp. 99 and 

134; Wang Bangwei, Nanhai jigui neifa zhuan jiaozhu FE Yaa Em Vs [SE (Records 
of Buddhist Practices Brought Back from the Southern Seas) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
1995), p. 28. 

21 Kuwayama Shoshin 3&1 | IE #, ed., Echo O go Tenjikukoku den kenkyü SER TE RK ER 

[ETT Zt (Study of Hyecho's On Travelling to the Five Indias) (Kyoto: Kyoto daigaku Jinbun 

kagaku kenkyüjo, 1992), main text on p. 22; notes on pp. 126-127. 
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sent envoys to the Northern Wei in 502, 510, 511, 518 and 521.2 These records 
show that Udyana had relations with the Northern Wei at the beginning of the 
6th century. 


2.3 The Visitors (Envoys) from Wu 

The “visitors from Wu” are envoys from the south. In the collection of the 
Nakamura Museum of Calligraphy in Tokyo is juan 1 of the Chishi jing 
FK (Sutra of the World Upholder), a manuscript discovered at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century at Toyuq, Shanshan £l county. The copy was made 
by someone calling himself a *visitor from Wu", who left the following colo- 
phon at the end of the scroll: 


RECH’ REK ARR > RATEBEER ^ Hin 


In the jichou year, a sutra donated by the king of Liang, the great Juqu 
Anzhou; copied by the visitor from Wu, Zhang Xiuzu of Danyang com- 
mandery, using 26 sheets of paper.?3 


The jichou year was 449, which was during the period when Juqu Anzhou 
ruled Gaochang as king of the Greater Liang. The visitor from Wu, of Danyang 
commandery (today’s Nanjing, Jiangsu province), copied out this sutra for 
Juqu Anzhou. Tang Zhangru {ff carefully analysed this inscription, using 


it as evidence for contact between Gaochang and South China. However, he 
thought that the term “visitor from Wu” meant that he was a travelling guest 
from South China, claiming this as evidence that not only official envoys and 
itinerant monks from South China travelled to Gaochang but also ordinary 
people who may have stayed there for longer periods of time.?* 

We now have another early manuscript from the Gaochang kingdom using 
the term “visitor from Wu" — the document about escorting envoys, which 


22 Weishu, pp. 195, 209 and 210. 

23 Ikeda On XÆ HE, Chügoku kodai shahon shikigo shüroku KUENEA 
(Colophons from Ancient Chinese Manuscripts) (Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku Toyo bunka 
kenkyüjo, 1990), p. 86, fig. 11. 

24 Tang Zhangru, "Nanbeichao qijian Xiyu yu Nanchao de ludao jiaotong" FILA JPE 
T ER By RAY ee SEE A38 (Overland Communications between the Western Regions and 
South China during the Northern and Southern Dynasties Period), in Tang Zhangru, 
Wei, Jin, Nanbeichao shilun shiyi BG ES UH E imta (Supplements to the History 
of the Wei, Jin, Northern and Southern Dynasties) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1983), 
pp. 189-190. 
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permits a better understanding of this term. According to this document, the 
“visitor from Wu” was an envoy escorted by a large number of people provided 
by the Gaochang government. Therefore, he must have been an official envoy 
to the Rouran from the Liu-Song court who departed for Beishan together with 
the envoys from Zihe on the 8th day of the 3rd month of the 10th year of the 
Yongkang reign period (475). For this reason, in early Gaochang manuscripts, 
a “visitor from Wu” was probably not an ordinary traveller from South China 
who stayed in Gaochang, as it might seem at first sight. Instead, the term must 
have been a specific designation used by the Gaochang government for an 
envoy from the Liu-Song court. Thus, the person referred to in the colophon to 
the Chishi jing as “the visitor from Wu, Zhang Xiuzu of Danyang commandery" 
could not have been an ordinary traveller from Wu but clearly was a person of 
status who could produce a fine copy of a sutra for Juqu Anzhou, ruler of the 
Greater Liang. It is more reasonable to see him as an envoy sent to Gaochang 
by Emperor Wen 5775 of the Liu-Song dynasty (r. 424—453). 

The 10th year of Yongkang corresponds to the 3rd year of the Yuanhui 


JUM reign period (475) of the deposed emperor known as Houfei di 148$ 
a7 (Liu Yu £5, r. 472-477) of the Liu-Song dynasty. The envoy mentioned 


in the document about escorting envoys as wanting to go to the Rouran on 
the 8th day of the 3rd month of that year must have been the envoy sent by the 
Liu-Song court. However, because most of the envoys who departed from 
the Liu-Song capital normally had to go through Yizhou Z3)! (Chengdu 
EKAL) and the area inhabited by the Tuyuhun I 3€ before they could reach 
Gaochang, this would usually take a considerable amount of time. Therefore 


this envoy was not necessarily sent by the deposed Emperor; he may have left 


during the reign of Emperor Ming 447 (r. 465-472). The document about 


escorting envoys records that the “visitor from Wu" and the envoy from Zihe 
were escorted together to the Rouran. Of course, it is possible that they joined 
up in Gaochang to travel on together to the Rouran. However, since the envoy 
from Zihe came from south-west of the Tarim basin, they may first have 
travelled east to the Tuyuhun territory in Shanshan and then gone ahead to 
Gaochang together with the Liu-Song envoys from there, before continuing on 
to the Rouran. This explanation may make more sense. 

Three years later, in the 2nd year of the Shengming HH reign period (478), 


the Liu-Song court sent the cavalry general Bhat Wang Honggui EP 


^x 


(also written Wang Hongfan + 7:£&5) as an envoy to the Rouran. He made an 


agreement with them to attack the Northern Wei from different directions in 
a pincer fashion. In the 8th month of the ist year of the Jianyuan 7c reign 


period (479), when Xiao Daocheng #245 (later Emperor Gao 77) of the 
Southern Qi 7$, ascended the throne, the Rouran Qaghanate sent 300,000 
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cavalry south to invade as promised.”” However, because Xiao Daocheng had 
just become emperor, he was unable to send out an expedition. In the 1st year 
of the Yongming 7k HH reign period (483), under Emperor Wu Hip (Xiao Ze Ff 
RS, r. 482-493 of the Southern Qi 7*), Wang Honggui returned to South China, 


having “travelled over 30,000 li”.26 When Wang Honggui went out as an envoy 
to the Rouran, he passed through the Tuyuhun federation (Henan kingdom 
HIFA E]), and received the support of the Tuyuhun Qaghan.?’ To travel from 
Tuyuhun territory to the Rouran, he must have passed through Gaochang. Tang 


Zhangru argues convincingly that two Turfan manuscripts sponsored by Xiao 
Daocheng, dynasty-founding duke of Jingling Æ commandery, and dated in 
the 8th and gth month of the ist year of the Shengming reign period (477), 
were brought to Gaochang by Wang Honggui.?? This is very likely. These frag- 
mentary historical records and bits of information in the Turfan manuscripts 
concerning Wang Honggui's embassy show that this was an important mis- 
sion for the Liu-Song. The visitor (envoy) from Wu's mission three years earlier, 
which passed through Gaochang on the way to the Rouran, was probably just 
an ordinary one. Perhaps more likely, it may have prepared the way for Wang 
Honggui's mission. In any case, we ascertain from these documents pertaining 
to the escorting of envoys that the Liu-Song envoy passed through Gaochang 
on his way to the Rouran in 475. This also helps us see the high status that the 


25 A corresponding text in the Zizhi tongjian 261825 (Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in 
Government) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1956), p. 4234, records the following incident: 
"Over100,000 troops of the Rouran cavalry raided the Wei all the way to the border before 
returning" Neither the “Gaozu ji" Hc (Annals of Gaozu), juan 7, nor the “Ruru zhuan" 
ils (Account of the Ruru), juan 103, in the Weishu, nor the Beishi record this event. 
The "Ruirui guo zhuan" A Ef} (Account of the Ruirui Kingdom) in the chapter on 
the Northwestern Rong PI 1E34 in the Liangshu 3233 (History of the Liang Dynasty) 
says, “In the Shengming period of the [Liu-]Song, Wang Honggui was sent as an envoy 
to [the Rouran] to induce them to attack the Wei. In the ist year of the Jianyuan JC 
reign period of the Qi dynasty (479), [Wang] Honggui first went to visit the [Rouran] king- 
dom. The king led 300,000 cavalry out of the Yanran 3&ZA mountains and headed over 
3,000 li to the south-east. The Wei closed the passes, not daring to engage in battle. Later, 
it gradually became weaker" (Liangshu, juan 54, Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1973), p. 817. It 
is unclear which account is correct. 

26 “Ruirui lu zhuan" AJS ($ (Account of the Ruirui), Nan Qishu HP® (History of 
the Southern Qi), juan 59 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1972), pp. 1023-25; Zizhi tongjian, 
juan 135, pp. 4233-4234. See Tang Zhangru, “Nanbeichao qijian Xiyu yu Nanchao de ludao 
jiaotong", pp. 179-180. The last character in Wang Honggui's name is written as gui $i 
in the Zizhi tongjian. Hu Sanxing's 5] — 44 commentary says the Qishu FFF (History 
of the Qi Dynasty) wrote the name as Wang Honggui >H). Here I follow the Qi ji F4C 
(Records of the Qi Dynasty), in the Zizhi tongjian, juan 135-144, pp. 4221-4511. 

27 “Henan zhuan” 23) FE [8i (Account of Henan), Nan Qishu, juan 59, p. 1026. 

28 Tang Zhangru, “Nanbeichao qijian Xiyu yu Nanchao de ludao jiaotong" pp. 190-192. 
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visitor from Wu, Zhang Xiuzu of Danyang commandery, must have had to copy 
a sutra for Juqu Anzhou, ruler of the Greater Liang in Gaochang. 


2.4 The Envoy from Zihe 

The kingdom of Zihe was located in present-day Karghalik, Yecheng Ei 
county, between Khotan and Tashkurgan, on the southern route of the Silk 
Road around the Tarim basin. Its name first appears in the “Xiyu zhuan" PE 
ja (Account of the Western Regions) chapter of the Hanshu {#2 (History 
of the Former Han Dynasty), which says: 


The state of Western Ye f47¥: The king is entitled King of Zihe; the seat of 
his government is at Hujiangu IP, which is 10,250 li from Chang'an 
RZ... To the north-east one reaches the seat of the protector general 
(the city of Wulei E;&&, near today's Xiaoyeyungou /|VEf2E7& in Luntai 
i= county) after a distance of 5,046 li.29 


It is called “the kingdom of Zihe" in Faxian zhuan;?? whereas the Luoyang 
qielan ji has Zhujubo Zk55;.3! The record in the “Western Regions" chapter 
of the Weishu, which is nearer in time to the document about escorting 
envoys, says: 


The Kingdom of Xijuban 2&5, formerly the Kingdom of Western Ye, 
is also called the kingdom of Zihe. Its king is called King of Zi[he], and 
he governs from Hujian[gu ]. It is located west of Khotan, 12,970 li from 
Dai (X. At the beginning of the Taiyan reign period (435-440) this king- 
dom sent envoys to present tribute [to the Wei court], and from then on 
tributary envoys came regularly.?? 


== 


29 Hanshu j£ (History of the Former Han Dynasty), juan 96 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
1962), pp. 3882-3883. [Ed. note: Cf. A. F. P. Hulsewé and M. A. N. Loewe, “China in Central 
Asia. The Early Stage: 125 B.C.—A.D. 23, an Annotated Translation of Chapters 61 and 96 of 
the History of the Former Han Dynasty" Sinica Leidensia (Leiden: Brill, 1979), pp. 99—101. ] 
30 Zhang Xun, Faxian zhuan jiaozhu, p. 18. 


31  FanXiangyong, Luoyang qielan ji jiaozhu, p. 227. 

32 Weishu, juan 102, p. 2264; "Xiyu zhuan", Beishi, juan 97, p. 3211. See also Yu Taishan, Liang 
Han, Wei, Jin, Nanbeichao zhengshi Xiyu zhuan yaozhu Wi es AICHE Sc va sk (B 
SEX (The Former and Latter Han Dynasties, Wei, Jin, and the Southern and Northern 
Dynasties: Annotated Excerpts from the Western Regions Chapters of the Official 
Histories) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2005), pp. 439 and 621. 
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According to the “Basic Annals” of the Weishu, Zihe sent envoys to present 
tribute in 439, 462, 502, 511 and 518.3? The “Account of the Northwestern Rong” 


gI F#7 chapter of the Liangshu 32 (History of the Liang Dynasty) says 
the following on the state of Hua 7g (i.e. the Hephthalites): 


m 


S 


When the Yuan Wei 774i (i.e. Tuoba Wei SEH) based themselves along 
the Sangqian 3&&7 [river], Hua was still a small state under the Ruirui. 


Later it became more powerful and led expeditions against its neigh- 
bours, including Persia, Panpan 2323, Jibin Ez, Yangi, Kucha 22%, 
Shule m, Gumo %428, Khotan, Jupan 23, and others, extending its 
territory over a thousand li.?? 


This passage refers to the period (398-494) when Pingcheng 33; was the capi- 
tal of the Northern Wei. The time when the kingdom of Hua was a vassal of the 
Ruirui must have been during the years 402-437. After this, the Hephthalites 
gradually occupied the kingdoms of the Western Regions, from Persia and 
Tokharia to the Tarim basin, and all the way to Yanqi in the east. This was in the 
first five or six years of the 6th century.?? Here, Jupan is the same as Xijuban, 
also called Zhouguke jj t] in the same chapter. The entry for Zhouguke 
says: "The kingdom of Zhouguke is a small country next to Hua. In the 1st year 


of the Putong #73 reign period (520), their envoys accompanied those from 
Hua and presented local products as tribute"36 The Nanjing Museum has a 


work called the Liang zhigongtu 225 fal (Portraits of Tribute Bearers to the 
Liang), which shows an envoy from Zhouguke presenting a letter to the throne; 


this must have been the source of the historical information preserved in the 
Liangshu.?" The historical background discussed above helps us understand 
that on the 8th day of the 3rd month of the 10th year of the Yongkang reign 
period (475), the envoys from Zihe, together with the "visitor from Wu" (i.e. 
South China), travelled to the Rouran Qaghanate. Between the 3rd year of the 
Heping reign period (462) and the 3rd year of the Jingming HH reign period 
(502) there are no records of envoys coming from Zihe to Wei. The reason 
is that this was precisely the time when the Rouran became more powerful. 


33 Weishu, pp. 90, 120, 195, 211 and 227. 

34 Liangshu, juan 54, p. 812. 

35  YuTaishan, Liang Han, Wei, Jin, Nanbeichao zhengshi Xiyu zhuan yaozhu, pp. 401-405. 

36 Liangshu, juan 54, p. 812. 

37 Enoki Kazuo TE — 7i, “Ryo shokkozu ni tsuite" RREIZ O V> C (On the Illustrated 
Tribute-Bearing Envoys to the Liang), in Enoki Kazuo, Enoki Kazuo chosakushü T5 — HE 
IF (The Collected Works of Enoki Kazuo), Vol. 1 (Tokyo: Kyüko shoin, 1994), Chapter 7, 
pp. 106-129. 
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The entry for Khotan in the “Account of the Western Regions” chapter of the 


Weishu says: “At the end of Emperor Xianzu's zH reign (465-471), the Ruru 


raided Khotan. Khotan was alarmed about this and sent the envoy Sumujia 


z& H fil, who submitted a letter saying, ‘The western kingdoms are all under the 
control of the Ruru. Our humble kingdom has served your great state for gen- 
erations, and has never been disobedient. Now, however, the Ruru troops and 
horses have reached our city and we are consolidating our defences. Therefore 
we have sent envoys to present gifts and ask for your help, hoping you will 
assist us".3? The Northern Wei ruler and his officials discussed this, but decided 
that Khotan was too far away to send troops to help them. This tells us that 
when Sumujia submitted his letter (i.e. between 466 and 468), Rouran troops 
had already reached Khotan. Zihe, which was nearby, lacked Khotan's strength 
and numbers, and found it even harder to resist a Rouran attack. At that time, 
the power of the Hephthalites had not yet spread to the Tarim basin. Therefore, 
when the document about escorting envoys was written, Zihe must have been 
under the control of the Rouran and had to send envoys to pay tribute to them. 
Since Khotan to the east of Zihe was unable to obtain help from the Northern 
Wei at this time, it probably had to adopt the same course of action. 


2.5 The Poluomen Envoy 

The name Poluomen, referring to India, occurs in the entry for Persia in the 
"Account on the Northwestern Rong" chapter of the Liangshu.?? The Tang 
monk Xuanzang says in his overview of India in juan 2 of the Da Tang Xiyu 
ji: “On examination, we find that Tianzhu K4 (India) has had many differ- 


ent names. Formerly it was called Shendu -4% or Xiandou 29 (i.e. Sindhu), 
but now we follow its proper pronunciation and call it Yindu EU/&.... Indian 
families are divided into castes, of which the Brahmins are particularly pure 
and noble. Once referring to the elite, their name acquired a broader mean- 
ing and is used generally, without geographical differences, for the name of 
the Kingdom of Poluomen 222£F 787.0 The "Kingdom of Poluomen’, writ- 
ten in Sanskrit as Brahmanadeáa, refers to India in general. Yijing’s Nanhai 


jigui neifa zhuan says, "The land of the Five Heavens is collectively called the 
Kingdom of Poluomen"^! It is worth noting that Qu Wentai Z8 57 2, the king of 
Gaochang during the Qu clan’s rule, called India “the Kingdom of Poluomen". 
When Xuanzang left Gaochang to travel to the West in search of scriptures, Qu 


38 . Weishu, juan 102, p. 2263. 

39  Liangshu, juan 54, p. 815. 

40  JiXianlin, Da Tang Xiyu ji jiaozhu, pp. 161-162. 

41 Wang Bangwei, Nanhai jigui neifa zhuan jiaozhu, p. 141. 
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Wentai wrote a letter to Yehu (Yabghu) Qaghan #32 1}-F of the Western Turks 
saying, 


The Dharma Master is my younger brother. He wants to seek the Dharma 
in the Kingdom of Poluomen. I hope that the Qaghan will treat him as 
kindly as he treats me. I also request that Your Majesty order the various 


western kingdoms to use official relay (wuluo Ef, ulaq) horses to escort 
my brother across their territory.” 


Perhaps this general name for India used in Gaochang can be traced back to 
the period of the Kan family’s rule. The fact that the document about escort- 
ing envoys uses the name of the Wuchang kingdom in Northern India as well 
as the general term "Kingdom of Poluomen” to refer to India may be because 
the Poluomen envoy who went through Gaochang to Yanqi in 475 came from 
a more southern kingdom of India. At this time India’s most important state 
was the Gupta kingdom; although in the second half of the 5th century the 
north of that kingdom was under Hephthalite threat, this was still the most 
influential state in India.^? The Poluomen envoy mentioned in the document 
about escorting envoys was probably dispatched by the Gupta kingdom. The 
purpose for sending him out may have been to request help from the Rouran 
in resisting the Hephthalites. From the Chinese point of view, we find that 
the “Basic Annals" of the Weishu record that the kingdom of Western India 
(Xi Tianzhu guo RKE 
the ist year of the Taihe reign period (477).^* From the 3rd year of the Jingming 
reign period (502) to the 3rd year of the Yanchang 9E reign period (514), 
the kingdom of Southern India (Nan Tianzhu guo FA E) sent envoys to the 
Northern Wei five times, which attests to unusually active contact.*5 According 


) sent an envoy to the Wei court in the 9th month of 


pa 


to the document about escorting envoys, the Poluomen envoy who passed 
through Gaochang, like the Wuchang envoy described above, probably came 
from Rouran and passed through Gaochang and Yangqi on the way home to his 
kingdom. Both may have come from the Gupta kingdom. 


42 Huili and Yancong, Da Ciensi Sanzang fashi zhuan, p. 21. 

43 See Kunal Chakrabarti, "The Gupta Kingdom’, in Boris A. Litvinsky, Zhang Guang-da and 
R. Shabani Samghabadi, eds., History of Civilizations of Central Asia, Vol. 111, The Crossroads 
of Civilizations: AD 250 to 750, Multiple History Series (Paris: UNESCO Publishing, 1996), 
pp. 185-206. 

44 . Weishu, juan 7, p.144. 

45 Weishu, juan 7, pp. 195, 196, 204, 205 and 214. 
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2.6 The King of Yangi 

Yangi SI is also written Yanqi Ei &. It had been a large kingdom on the north- 
ern route of the Silk Road ever since the Han and Wei periods. Located between 
Kucha and Gaochang, it occupied a strategic position geographically. In 448 
the Northern Wei Emperor Taiwu Az (r. 423-452) sent Wan Dugui EBR, 
Duke of Chengzhou j£, to attack Yangqi. He massacred the inhabitants of the 
city and looted many treasures and livestock. The Yanqi king Long Jiushibina 
HEAR BAA fled to Kucha seeking asylum.^9 For a time, the Northern Wei 
established a garrison in Yangi and appointed Tang He ÆJ] to defend it. 


In 451, Tang He entered the capital of Dai (X (i.e. Pingcheng) from Yangqi.^? 


The next year, Ju Yiluo Hi{#78, the king of Jushi who had moved to Yangi, also 
entered Dai.*® Around 452 the Northern Wei forces withdrew from Yangi, and 
Long Jiushibina may have resumed the rule of his kingdom.*? However, this 
favourable situation did not last long. As mentioned above, the vanguard of 
the Rouran army had already reached Khotan sometime between 466 and 468 
at the latest. Yanqi, which was between the Rouran and Khotan, must have 
received the brunt of the attack, ultimately succumbing to the Rouran.9? Yangi 
did not send any tribute missions to the Northern Wei for quite a while, which 
may be evidence that Yanqi, like Gaochang, was tightly controlled by the 
Rouran. The record in the document on escorting envoys of the king of Yangi 
personally travelling to the Rouran Qaghanate in 475 probably indicates that 
Yanqi had already been absorbed by the Rouran. 

As noted earlier, another set of documents with accounts of taxes and cor- 
vée labour in the Yongkang era was found in the same grave as the document 
about escorting envoys. They record numerous instances when the king of 
Yangi received provisions in Gaochang. However, the scribe who copied down 
these accounts was not very clear about the name Yangqi Ei &, so he wrote it 
sometimes as Yanqi 59, and at other times in reverse as Qiyan #5. These 


46 “Shizu ji” FEKHZE (Annals of Emperor Shizu), Weishu, juan 4b, pp. 102-103; "Xiyu zhuan", 
Weishu, juan 102, entry on the Kingdom of Yangi, pp. 2265-2266. 

47 "Tang Hezhuan" (Biography of Tang He), Weishu, juan 43, p. 963. 

48 “Che Yiluo zhuan" (Biography of Che Yiluo), Weishu, juan 30, p. 723. 

49  "Xiyuzhuan'" Weishu, entry on the Kingdom of Yangi, p. 2266. 

50 According to the “Ruru zhuan" Sh 51 (Account of the Ruru) chapter of the Weishu, 
juan 103 (pp. 2290-2291) and the chapter by the same title in the Beishi, juan 98 (pp. 3250- 
3251), the Rouran rose to ascendance again during the reign of Shelun ¢£##, and the scope 

of their territorial control “was as far west as Yanqi". However, at this time, the power of 

the Rouran probably did not reach south of the Tianshan. Therefore some scholars think 

that Yanqi zhi di 3 Ht, ("the Yangi region"), is an error for Yanqi zhi bei HZL 

(“north of Yangi"); see Yu Taishan, Yeda shi yanjiu, p. 193. 
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documents contain at least 26 instances of Gaochang officials and commoners 
providing the firewood used by the king of Yanqi (not translated ).5! 

It is worth noting that the phrase runei AN (“enter the interior") appear- 
ing in many such entries suggests that the king of Yangi lived in the palace of 
Gaochang at the time. The relationship between the royal family of Yanqi and 
the Kan family of Gaochang is not entirely clear. The documents seem to sug- 
gest that relations were rather close, and therefore that the firewood and other 
items contributed as tax to the Gaochang government were used directly as 
provision for the king of Yangqi. These accounts are not dated, but we surmise 
that they are from the Yongkang reign period, and that probably the king of 
Yanqi mentioned here is the same one who appears in the document about 
escorting envoys. We also assume that both documents may even be connected 
to the same events, that is, when the king of Yanqi was temporarily staying in 
Gaochang and was provided with firewood. Such a large quantity of firewood 
implies that the king of Yanqi spent the winter of the gth year of Yongkang in 
Gaochang. Later, on the 5th day of the intercalary 3rd month of the 10th year 
of the Yongkang reign period (475), he was escorted from Gaochang through 
Beishan to the Rouran. 

The name of this king of Yanqi was not recorded. He appears here 26 years 
later than the reign of Long Jiushibina (448), and it is not impossible that they 
could be the same person. However, it is more likely that the king of Yangi in 
the document about escorting envoys is also a king from the Long family but 
is not mentioned in transmitted historical sources.>? Thus these records of the 
king of Yangi found in the Gaochang documents not only concern the history 
of the Rouran and Gaochang, but are also important for the history of Yanqi. 


3 The Routes Taken by the Envoys to and from Gaochang 


The document about escorting envoys mentions two main directions taken 
by the envoys, one toward Beishan and the other toward Yangi. In some cases 
their destination is not mentioned, but for the most part we can be sure that 
these were Rouran envoys travelling toward Beishan on their way home. 


51 ~~ Rong Xinjiang, Li Xiao and Meng Xianshi, eds., Xinhuo Tulufan chutu wenxian, pp. 130, 132, 
133, 135, 136, 141, 144 and 145. 

52 No record of a Yangqi king survives between Long Jiushibina (448) and Long Tuqizhi ÑE 
ZEB 3r (?611-644); see Rong Xinjiang, "Long jia kao" XE 2:5 (Study of the Long Family), 
Zhongya xuekan EEEH) (Central Asian Studies), No. 4, 1995, p. 145. 
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3.1 Beishan 

Here Beishan must refer to the Tianshan mountains north of the Turfan 
depression. By going through several mountain passes in the Tianshan one can 
reach the nomadic steppe region in the north. At the time of the Kan fam- 
ily’s rule of Gaochang, travelling from Gaochang to Beishan meant going to 
the Rouran. From Gaochang this route went north and then along several 
possible routes across the Tianshan. Then one would reach the region of 


present-day Jimsar, which was Jushi during the Han, and Tingzhou ff) in the 
Tang.?? There are no records from that period about the route from Tingzhou 
toward the north, but the entry for Tingzhou in the Yuanhe junxian tuzhi JÈ 


MALHE (Maps and Gazetteer of the Commanderies and Counties of the 


Yuanhe Era), records the route from Tingzhou to the Uighur Qaghanate as 


follows: 80 li east of Tingzhou is Puleixian 78555; from Puleixian toward the 


north-east one passes through Haozhezhen jj3$8, Yanquanzhen && 8$, 


asi 


and Teluo baozi #2448. Then one proceeds 3,000 li north-east to the tents 
of the Uighur Qaghan.*+ The Rouran Qaghanate was due north of Zhangye 


54% and Dunhuang, not far from where the Uighur Qaghan’s court was set up 
later on. Thus, the most important route for contact between Gaochang and 
the Rouran must have been what was later called the “Uighur Route”. Of course 
grass and water are plentiful on the steppe, therefore the exact route may have 
been relatively flexible. 


3.2 Yanqi 

The other destination that appears in the document about escorting envoys 
is Yanqi. The route from Gaochang to Yanqi did not change very much 
from the Han to the Tang periods, or even down to today. In the “Dili zhi" 
WIFE (Treatise on Geography) chapter of the Xin Tangshu žr (New Tang 
History), there is a relatively detailed description of the route from Longyou 


lE: to Xizhou P}, which can be used as a reference for the route taken by 
the envoys during the Kan family's rule. I have copied it below, including the 
place names that are relevant for this period. 


53 About the route from Gaochang to Tingzhou, see Yan Gengwang Ett, "Helongqi 
xiqu" zi bef 79 (The Western Part of Helongqi), in Yan Gengwang, ed., Tangdai jiao- 
tong tukao FEX Sz 388 [S]; (Illustrated Study of Tang Dynasty Communications), Vol. 2 
(Taibei: Zhongyang yanjiuyuan Shiyusuo, 1985), pp. 582—602, Fig. 9. 

54 Yuanhe junxian tuzhi mia (Maps and Gazetteer of the Commanderies 
and Counties of the Yuanhe Era, 806-814), juan 40 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1983), 


pp. 1033-1034. 


Sl 
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From the prefecture (i.e. the city of Gaochang) to the south-west are the 
cities of Nanping B42 (Liupo fil) and Anchang ZZ Ei, and after 120 li 
one reaches Tianshan (Dujin £&&), and south-west of that enters the val- 
ley, passing through Leishiqi AtA. After 220 li one reaches Yinshangi 
$LLte, and after another 40 li one reaches the Lüguang hostel £8 in 
the territory of Yanqi. Then one passes through Panshi #24 for 100 li, and 
subsequently through the Zhangsancheng 5E —3JX; defence detachment. 
After another 145 li to the south-west one passes Xincheng hostel 3/35E8E, 


crosses the Dan River 33878], and reaches the garrison of Yanqi.5* 


The envoys travelling to Yanqi with Gaochang escorts must have travelled along 
this route. As for the routes from Gaochang taken by the envoys from Zihe, 
Wuchang, and Poluomen back to their home countries, one route starts from 
Yanqi westward and passes through Kucha and Kashgar, crossing the Pamirs 
and heading south to India. Another goes west from Kucha to Aksu, then 
south to Khotan and west through Zihe (Yecheng #245), then leads south-west 
through Xuandu ££ into north-western India. Alternatively, it can continue 
west from Zihe to Kashgar and across the Pamir mountains. These are well- 
known routes on the Silk Road and since they have been studied extensively, 
they will not be discussed further here. 

As for the route taken by the visitor from Wu, when envoys from South 


China came to Gaochang, they generally travelled from Jiankang 25% (Nanjing 
Fa 52) and followed the Yangtze River upstream. Then from Yizhou (Chengdu) 
they went north, crossing the territory of the Tuyuhun, who in their heyday 
controlled the area from Qinghai 47% to Qiemo HX; then they proceeded 
to Gaochang. The first half of this route was called the Tuyuhun Route, or the 
Henan or Qinghai Route. Scholars have already described this route in great 
detail,”$ and we shall not repeat their findings here. What should be pointed out 


55 Xin Tangshu ži% (New Tang History), juan 40 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1975), p. 1046. 
For details, see Yan Gengwang, “Helonggi xiqu’, pp. 463-470. 
56 For a more detailed study, see Matsuda Hisao PAHS, “Toyokukon kenshi ko" HEA 
Hiii (A Study of the Tuyuhun Embassies), Shigaku zasshi SEES (Historical 
Studies Journal), Vol. 48, Nos. 1 and 12, 1937; Matsuda Hisao, Kodai Tenzan no rekishi- 
chirigakuteki kenkyü TEN KLLIOD EHE FIHA, rev. ed. (Tokyo: Waseda daigaku 
shuppanbu, 1974), pp. 151-163; Xia Nai Ef ff, “Qinghai Xining chutu de Bosi Sashan chao 
yinbi" AARE LAE EHER (Silver Coins from Sasanian Persia Found 
in Xining, Qinghai), Kaogu xuebao S5225 (Journal of Archaeology), No. 1, 1958, 
pp. 40-50, reprinted in Xia Nai, Xia Nai wenji Ei $8 XÆ (Collected Works of Xia Nai), 
Vol. 5 (Beijing: Shehui kexue wenxian chubanshe, 2000); Zhou Weizhou JEH, “Gu 
Qinghai lu kao" FEE (Study of the Ancient Qinghai Route), Xibei daxue xuebao 
VRJE ERE (Journal of Northwest University), No. 1, 1982, pp. 65-72; Tang Zhangru, 
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is that during the Kan family's rule of Gaochang, when travelling to Gaochang 
from the Tuyuhun around the Oinghai Lake, it was necessary to avoid the Hezi 
corridor, which was occupied by the Northern Wei army. For the most part, 


travellers had to go via Mangya jz, on the boundary of present-day Qinghai 
and Xinjiang, to Shanshan (today’s Ruoqiang #70), then north through Lop 


Nor, the ancient city of Loulan f£f£j, and across the Kuruktag mountains. Then 
they would finally enter the Turfan depression (Map 5.1).57 


4 Conclusion 


The second half of the 5th century was the most chaotic period in the history 
of Central Asia. The large regimes on the periphery all extended their influence 
into this region, seeking to control the weaker kingdoms by force. After the 
Northern Wei destroyed the Northern Liang in the Hexi corridor, they exerted 
their power over Yanqi and Kucha fora time but were unable to gain a firm foot- 
hold. This was because their enemy in the north, the Rouran Qaghanate, also 


a 


Nanbeichao qijian Xiyu yu Nanchao de ludao jiaotong, pp. 168-295; Wang Yumin £A 

EX, “Silu ‘Qinghai dao’ kao" 4 215838"; (Study of the Qinghai Route on the Silk 

Road), Lishi dili FE EHHI (Historical Geography), No. 4, 1986, pp. 145-152; Bo Xiaoying 

8L] VS, "Tuyuhun zhi lu" HAE% (The Tuyuhun Route), Beijing daxue xuebao 
JE AE ES$Y (Peking University Journal), No. 4, 1988, pp. 70-76; Wu Zhuo Saks, 
"Sichuan zaogi fojiao yiwu ji gi niandai yu chuanbo tujing de kaocha" VU) | FA Rx 
XV] EE HR RK (Examination of Early Buddhist Relics in Sichuan, 
their Dates, and the Routes by which they Spread), Wenwu 39 (Cultural Relics), No. 11, 
1992, pp. 40-50; Yamana Shinsei LIFE, "Toyokukon to Seito no bukkyo" HOI 
& E EDO (#22 (The Tuyuhun and Buddhism in Chengdu), Bukkyo geijutsu ADI 
(Buddhist Art), No. 218, 1995, pp. 11-38; Luo Xin 2%, "Tuyuhun yu Kunlun yu” 47g 
ERE fk (The Tuyuhun and Kunlun Jade), Zhongguo shi yanjiu FEJ S 7T (Studie 
in Chinese History), No. 1, 2001, pp. 43-52; Yao Chongxing #kS=#, "Chengdu diqu chutu 
Nanchao zaoxiang zhong de wailai fengge yuanyuan zaitan” EAD Es EH E BS A E 
B EUS Jo REA (Further Exploration of the Origin of Foreign Influences in the 
Southern Dynasties Sculptures Excavated in the Chengdu Region), Hualin #£} (Forest 
of Flowers), No. 1 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2001), pp. 245-258; Chen Liangwei [i R1, 
Sichou zhi lu Henan dao 2444) Z ERU] Fej (The Henan Route on the Silk Road) (Beijing: 
Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe, 2002). 

57  InSeptember-October 2005, we travelled from Miran > [i] near Ruoqiang 227€ and went 
north to the ancient city of Loulan, examining this difficult route. For a detailed study of 
the route passing through the Lop Nor region to Gaochang and its history, see Luo Xin, 
"Moshan guo zhi lu" LLE] 7 E% (The Routes through the Kingdom of Moshan), Guoxue 
yanjiu WJH (Studies in Sinology), No. 5, 1998, pp. 480—518. 
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extended its strong right flank into the area,58 and set up Gaochang as a pup- 
pet state. The Rouran required the king of Yangi to come north to their court 
to pay tribute. They even stretched across the Taklamakan desert and con- 
trolled Khotan, Zihe and other oasis kingdoms along the south-western edge 
of the Tarim basin. Their influence extended as far as Wuchang in Northern 
India. In the region west of the Pamirs the powerful Hephthalites attacked and 
defeated Sasanian Persia, and occupied the territory of Kidara in Bactria. At 
the beginning of the 5th century, the Hephthalites also occupied Sogdiana and 
extended their power into the Tarim basin, attacking Khotan, Yanqi and other 
kingdoms.9? The Hephthalite expansion was not without opposition. Both the 
Sasanian king Peroz (r. 459-484) and the Gupta emperor Skanda (r. 454—467) 
contested their dominance over Central Asia. They could not, however, stop 
the "iron hooves" of this powerful nomadic people. Under pressure from the 
Hephthalites, the Central Asian kingdoms looked to the Rouran or the Northern 
Wei for help, and the Weishu records many embassies sent by these kingdoms 
to the Northern Wei. The Turfan document about escorting envoys shows that 
these envoys crossed Beishan and hurried to the Rouran court, demonstrating 
how important this Qaghanate was in Central Asia during the second half of 
the sth century. Moreover, Gaochang, where the document about the envoys 
surfaced, is also revealed repeatedly to have played a central role in facilitating 
contact among the kingdoms of the Western Regions. Even while Gaochang 
was a vassal state of the Rouran Qaghanate, which controlled the Western 
Regions and all north-south communications, it was indispensable in facilitat- 
ing contact among other kingdoms. 


(Originally published in Lishi yanjiu FÉ EIH [Historical Studies], No. 2, 2007, 
revised on 18 June 2009.) 


58 Concerning the relations between the Rouran and the Western Regions, see Yu Taishan, 
Yeda shi yanjiu. 

59 As for the expansion of the Hephthalites in Central Asia, see Boris A. Litvinsky, “The 
Yeda Empire", in Litvinsky et al., eds., History of Civilizations of Central Asia, Vol. 111, 
The Crossroads of Civilizations: A.D. 250 to 750, pp. 135-162; Pierfrancesco Callieri, “Huns 
in Afghanistan and the North-West of the Indian Subcontinent: The Glyptic Evidence’, in 
Michael Alram and Deborah E. Klimberg-Salter, eds., Coins, Art and Chronology: Essays 
on the Pre-Islamic History of the Indo-Iranian Borderlands (Wien: Osterreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1999), pp. 277—291; Frantz Grenet, “Regional Interaction in 
Central Asia and Northwestern India in the Kidarite and Hephthalite Periods’, in Nicholas 
Sims-Williams, ed., Indo-Iranian Languages and Peoples (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2002), pp. 203-224. 
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FIGURE 5.1 The Turfan document about providing horses and people for the escort of envoys 
in the gth and 1oth years of the Yongkang 7k EE reign period (474-475) 
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MAP 5.1 Map of the routes of the envoys mentioned in the document about escorting 
envoys 
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PART 2 


Cultural Erchange and Interaction 


CHAPTER 6 


Persian and Chinese: The Integration 
of Two Cultures in the Tang Dynasty 


{ [+ 
i ch 


Translated by Li Huawei 2°48 {% and Zheng Chunhua &[ 


1 Introduction 


In their introduction to the book Perspectives on the Tang, Denis Twitchett and 
Arthur F. Wright summarised the reasons for the extraordinary vitality of the 
Tang dynasty. First, they pointed to its eclecticism in bringing together the vari- 
ous external cultural influences that had come into China during the previous 
four-hundred-year period of disorder. Second, they mentioned its cosmopoli- 
tanism in incorporating all these diverse external influences. The authors began 
by citing the characteristics of the Tang that gave it an international charisma, 
such as the adoption of Tang cultural elements by neighbouring peoples, and 
the continuous influx of people with different backgrounds from all over Asia 


into Tang China, noting that Chang'an EZ was the flourishing international 
metropolis of a great empire. However, they argued that in order to understand 
the pluralistic characteristics of Tang civilisation, it was important to examine 
its own historical heritage. Therefore, although Perspectives on the Tang con- 
tains high-quality studies of the politics, institutions, philosophy, religion and 
literature of the Tang, these do not specifically address the issue of the Tang's 
connections with the outside world. This is consistent with the general trend 
in the study of Western medieval history. Because of the scarcity of historical 
sources, as well as the dearth of sinologists competent in multiple languages 
(e.g. Paul Pelliot),? the study of the history of Sino-foreign relations in the Tang, 


1 DenisTwitchett and Arthur F. Wright, "Introduction" in Arthur F. Wright and Denis Twitchett, 
eds., Perspectives on the T'ang (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1973), p. 1. 

2 Cf Denis Twitchett, "Introduction" in Denis Twitchett, ed., The Cambridge History of China, 
Vol. 3: Sui and Tang China, 589—906, Part 1 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), 
P. 38, note 32; Timothy H. Barrett, “Review of D. D. Leslie and K. H. J. Gardiner: The Roman 
Empire in Chinese Sources", Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, Vol. 61, No. 1, 
1998, pp. 184-185. One outstanding exception is Edward H. Schafer, The Golden Peaches of 
Samarkand: A Study of T'ang Exotics (Berkeley/Los Angeles/London: University of California 
Press, 1963). This is a book that touches on some issues and specific events that we discuss in 
this paper. 
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and even more broadly from the Han to the Tang, is no longer a topic of pri- 
mary concern in Western scholarship on Chinese history. 

However, in discussions of political, philosophical, religious, and literary 
history and other aspects of the Tang, apart from the above basic systemic 
framework, it is difficult today to distinguish unambiguously between the ele- 
ments that derived specifically from the Tang and those that came in from 
outside. One of the most fundamental points one can make is that the An 
Lushan %Z%kLl rebellion (755-763), which was a watershed chapter in Tang 
history — and even in all of Chinese history — was initiated by non-Han (Hu) 
peoples based in China. An Lushan, together with his Hu troops, had a pro- 
found influence on Tang political history. Moreover, when we study the various 
strata of Tang society in depth, particularly their dynamism, we cannot exclude 
the impact of foreign civilisations on China. 

Recent advances in Chinese archaeology and in the publishing industry 
have meant that large quantities of cultural artefacts and stone inscriptions have 
not only been excavated but also published, thus providing us with an abun- 
dance of materials to study external cultural influences in the medieval period. 
For example, the discovery of the tombs of An Jia {fll and Yu Hong [5A in the 
last two or three years has sparked heated discussions regarding the Sogdians 
and other Central Asian peoples who came to China during this period. Later 


in this conference, we shall hear from Zhang Guangda 5E 3€ regarding the 
latest results of his research on this topic.? 

I am delighted to see that the organisers of this international symposium 
on the theme of "New Perspectives on the Tang" have called this first meet- 
ing “Tang China and the Outside World”. I hope to discuss the activities of the 
Persians in Tang China to illustrate the mutual influence and integration of 
Persian and Chinese cultures. The most representative example is the story 
of the Persian family of Li Su 42%, which has only in recent years become 
known in academic circles. This family, which belonged to the Persian nobility, 
later entered the official ranks of the Tang. Its members maintained their faith 
in Jingjiao =+7 (the Church of the East), and also introduced Persian astrology 
into China. They absorbed Chinese culture, and even Chinese ritual practices. 
Having adopted the surname Li of the Tang imperial house, they eventually 
became fully integrated into Chinese society.^ 


3 Zhang Guangda 5/2, “Sogdian Settlements and Tang Material Culture" paper presented 
at the International Conference "New Perspectives on the Tang" (18-20 April 2002, Princeton 
University, New Jersey, USA). 

4 For the text and preliminary explanation of Li Su's funerary inscription, see Rong Xinjiang 
ZEIT; L, "Yige rushi Tangchao de Bosi Jingjiao jiazu" LA FERE RRA ee Se AHR (A 
Persian Jingjiao Clan Serving the Tang), in Ye Yiliang EZS È, ed., Yilangxue zai Zhongguo 
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2 Contacts between Persia and China, and the Influx of Persians 
into China 


Sasanian Persia (224—651) and Tang China (618-907) were two large empires 
located in West and East Asia, respectively. The history of their contacts can be 
traced back to the middle of the 5th century CE. 

Long before the establishment of the Tang, more specifically in the 1st year 
of the Taian KÆ reign period (455) of Emperor Wencheng 57], (r. 440—465) of 
the Northern Wei JE (386—534), Persia and Northern China, unified under 
Northern Wei rule, established direct relations after a long period of severed 
contact. From that time onward, until 522, the “Basic Annals" 782 of the 
Weishu HÆ record ten Persian embassies to China. The first five probably 
arrived at the Northern Wei capital Pingcheng £3 (present-day Datong KIEJ, 
Shanxi province), while the subsequent five were made to Luoyang 7&7, after 
the capital had been moved there in 493. A Persian silver plate was unearthed 
from the tomb of Feng Hetu &[flZ&, dating from the ist year of the Northern 
Wei (504), in the western suburbs of Datong in 1981. In 1970, a scalloped silver 
goblet and a bowl had been excavated at the site of the Northern Wei city in 
Datong. More silver bowls were recovered from Northern Wei tombs in 1988. 


These were typical examples of Sasanian-style silver wares (Fig. 6.1),? some of 
which may have been brought to China by Persian envoys. Of course, Persian 
silver vessels may also have been obtained by the Northern Wei from Sasanians 
in the Western Regions, or manufactured in Central Asia. We can glean some 
information about the Persians who came to Luoyang from juan 3 of the 
Luoyang qielan ji X% aE (Record of the Monasteries of Luoyang): 


South of the Yong Bridge 74%, north of the Huanqiu H Fr. (Round Hill), 
between the Yi {# and Luo ;& rivers, along the imperial road, to the east, 
are the Four Barbarian Hostels. They are Jinling 42), Yanran 38527, Fusang 


#£3 and Yanzi ll&tl/Z. To the west are the Four Barbarian Wards: Guizheng 


lunwenji (F EREHE H Esa LE (Papers on Iranian Studies in China), Vol. 2 (Beijing: Beijing 
daxue chubanshe, 1998), pp. 82-90. 

5 See Xia Nai Ef ffi, "Bei Wei Feng Hetu mu chutu Sashan yinpan kao" TERS FIRE HH + 
HEERES (Study of the Sasanian Silver Plate Excavated from the Northern Wei Tomb of 
Feng Hetu), Wenwu Xf] (Cultural Relics), No. 8, 1983; Ma Yong Ff, "Bei Wei Feng Hetu mu 
ji qi chutu de Bosi yinpan" JEZUETRIZE S Re FECHA LAE SRS (The Northern Wei Tomb 
of Feng Hetu and a Persian Silver Plate), Wenwu, No. 8, 1983; Qi Dongfang RRJ, Tangdai 
jinyingi yanjiu ERER (Study of Gold and Silver Vessels of the Tang Period) 
(Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe, 1999), pp. 255-258. Qi Dongfang takes these to 
be Sasanian-style silver ware produced in Central Asia. 
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fle, Guide fa, Muhua 42/5 and Muyi 2&x&.... The western barbarians 
who submitted [to the Northern Wei] are housed in the Yanzi Hostel and 
[then] are granted residence in the Muyi Ward. From the western end 
of the Pamirs to the Da Qin KÆ (Eastern Roman Empire), hundreds 
and thousands of cities submitted [to the Northern Weil]; travelling Hu 
merchants and pedlars flocked daily to the border, coming from the ends 


of heaven and earth. Countless numbers of people took such delight in 
Chinese customs that they decided to relocate here. In this way over ten 
thousand families submitted.® 


These “western barbarians” who submitted to the Northern Wei must have 
included Persians. They were first lodged in the Yanzi Hostel, and were later 
given accommodation in the Muyi Ward. 

Persian envoys also penetrated into Southern China. In the 2nd year of the 


Zhongdatong AE reign period (530), Persian envoys presented a relic of 
the tooth of the Buddha. In the 8th month of the 5th year (533), envoys from 
Persia presented tribute of local products. In the 4th month of the ist year of 
the Datong KIE] reign period (535), they again presented local products.” A 
fragment of the Zhigongtu We [gl (Portraits of Tribute Bearers) attributed to 


Xiao Yi #422 (Emperor Yuan 7t of the Liang 2 dynasty, r. 552—555), contains an 
entry on Persian envoys. The accompanying text quotes from the monk Dao’an’s 
WE (312-385) Xiyu zhuguo zhi Ikre (Treatise on the Kingdoms of the 
Western Regions), saying, “In the 2nd year of the Zhongdatong reign period 
(530) an emissary was sent via Gandhara (Jiantuoyue KE ta) to present a 
tooth of the Buddha" This passage suggests that the route taken by the Persian 
envoys to Southern China passed through the territory of the Tuyuhun IT 2378 


in the Western Regions, then south to Yizhou 2531 (present-day Sichuan), and 
along the Yangtze River to Jiankang {#5} (present-day Nanjing Eg 5). 

After the Northern Wei split into the Eastern and Western Wei in 534, the sit- 
uation in the Western Regions became unstable. With the Rouran Qaghanate 


LINTE] (330-555) controlling the communication routes in the Western 


6 Zhou Zumo ffs, Luoyang qielan ji jiaoshi SAMEER (Annotated Record of the 
Monasteries of Luoyang) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1963), pp. 130-132. 

7 "Xibei zhu Rong zhuan" PEdE3á 8 (Account of the North-western Rong), Liangshu 
ZEE (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1973), juan 54, p. 815; “Wudi benji” ITF AX4c (Basic Annals 
of Emperor Wu), Liangshu, juan 3, pp. 77—79. 

8 Jin Weinuo 4 E38, "Zhigongtu' de shidai yu zuozhe: Du hua zhaji" "f ex [sl YA ERE 

28s tlic (The Dating and Authorship of the "Portraits of Tribute Bearers": Notes on 

Reading the Paintings), Wenwu 317] (Cultural Relics), No. 7, 1960, pp. 14-17 and 1-2, esp. the 

figure on p. 2. 
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Regions, contact between the Western and Eastern Wei and Persia was inter- 
rupted for a time. Moreover, in around 546, the Rouran dispatched the young 
envoy named Yu Hong to Persia and to the Tuyuhun,? thus showing that the 
main communication channels of the Western Regions were under Rouran 
control. In 552, the Turks crushed the Rouran, which from then on declined. 
In the 2nd year (553) of the reign of the deposed emperor of the Western Wei 
dynasty, Persian emissaries visited the Western Wei capital Chang'an.!? They 
probably did so owing to the elimination of the Rouran. In 565, the Sasanian 
Empire allied with the Turkic Qaghanate (552—603) to attack and destroy the 
strong Central Asian nomadic power of the Hephthalites. Not long thereafter, 
however, the Turks, via a Sogdian merchant-led delegation, formed an alliance 
with Byzantium. These two allied powers initiated a pincer attack upon the 
Sasanian Empire, thus the road from Persia to the East remained blocked. The 
Zhoushu JE records that in the 2nd year of the Tianhe RAI reign period 
(567) of the Northern Zhou JE) dynasty (557—581), an envoy came from Anxi 
ZA and presented tribute of local products." However, Anxi as a reference 
to Parthia had long ceased to exist by that time, and it is unclear whether the 
name was used here to refer to Persia, or whether it was an error for the Sogdian 
kingdom of An 2[@ (i.e. Bukhara). Whichever is correct, no further Persian 
envoys were recorded until the end of the Northern and Southern Dynasties 
(420—589). 

The Sui [Sj dynasty (581-618) unified North and South China, and after 
Emperor Yang fi ascended the throne (605), contacts with the Western 
Regions resumed. The emperor sent the commandant of the Fleet-as-Clouds 


cavalry SESS fJ, Li Yu 44%, as an envoy to Persia, and Persia dispatched envoys 
to accompany him back to China and to present local products as tribute. 


Pei Ju 22% (547—627), who helped Emperor Yang initiate contacts with the 


Western Regions, made a record in his Xiyu tuji PüE[&|3t. (Geographical 
Record of the Western Regions) of a middle route along the Silk Road to 
Persia. However, the route must soon have been affected by the wars at 


the end of the Sui, because communication between the two sides broke 
off again. 


9 Zhang Qingjie 5EBÉTÉ, "Yu Hong muzhi kaoshi" E&5/ 2275-9 f (A Study of Yu Hong's 
Funerary Inscription), Tang yanjiu FA FE (Journal of Tang Studies), No. 7, 2001, p. 153. 

i0 "Yiyuzhuan" (8 (Account of the Foreign Regions), Zhoushu fé] & (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1971), juan 50, p. 920. 

11 “Wudi ji" xb (Annals of Emperor Wu), Zhoushu, juan 5, p. 74; and "Yiyu zhuan’, 
Zhoushu, juan 50, p. 919. 

12  "Xiyuzhuan" Pet (Account of the Western Regions), Suishu JA $ (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1973), juan 83, p. 1857. 
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Not long after the founding of the Tang dynasty and the subseguent stabi- 
lisation of the situation between northern and southern China, Yazdegerd 111 
became king of the Sasanian Empire (632), which then came under full-scale 
attack by Arabs from the Arabian peninsula. Persia sent a succession of envoys 
to the Tang in 639, 647 and 648,? clearly seeking assistance. Before long, 
Yazdegerd 111 was defeated by the Arabs, and in 651, fled to the Tokharian city 
of Merv, where he was killed. By that time, the Sasanian Empire had already 
fallen. However, Yazdegerd 111’s son Peroz also fled and lived among the 
Tokharians. In 654 (the 5th year of the Yonghui 7 reign period), he sent 
an emissary to the Tang to report on what had transpired and to request mili- 
tary aid. At that time, the Tang had not yet put down the rebellion of Ashina 
Helu [aj EAVES (1. 651-658) of the Western Turks, and naturally had no forces 
to send west of the Pamir mountains. In 661 (the ist year of the Longshuo #£ 
ý} reign period), Peroz again sent envoys to the Tang asking for military help. 
At that time, the Tang had already defeated the Qaghanate of the Western 
Turks, and the sovereignty of the small kingdoms east and west of the Pamirs 
(under Western Turk control) reverted back to the Tang dynasty. The Tang 
then established the system of "loose-rein" prefectures and counties (jimi 
zhoufu S&BEJNJ&f) to strengthen its control of these regained areas. In the same 
year (661), Wang Mingyuan -E 44% was sent to Tokharia to set up a loose- 
rein Area Command; concurrently, a Persian Area Command (Bosi dudufu 
ATE) was set up in the city of Zabol (Jiling 3[£), where Peroz was 
based. Peroz was appointed Persian area commander in 663.!^ For the years 


667 and 671, the Tang histories record the arrival of Persian tribute envoys,5 
who must have been sent by Peroz. In 674, under pressure from the Arab inva- 
sion, Peroz was unable to keep a foothold in the Western Regions. He fled to 
Chang'an!6 and afterwards died there, a foreigner in a strange land. It seems 
reasonable to assume that when the Persian leaders took refuge in Chang'an, 
they must have brought a considerable number of Persian nobles with them. 
After the death of Peroz, the Tang in 678, appointed his son Narses 
(Ninieshishi JE EME, also called Narsieh, Narseh), who was still in Chang’an, 
as the king of Persia. In 679, Emperor Gaozong 7r (r. 649-683) had appointed 


13 Cefu yuangui HATI TSE (Outstanding Models from the Storehouse of Literature), ed. 

by Wang Qinruo Ex et al. (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1960), juan 970, pp. 11399, 11400 
and 11401. 

14 “Xiyu zhuan" PE (Account of the Western Regions), Jiu Tangshu SEE (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1975), juan 198, p. 5313; Cefu yuangui, juan 995 and 964, pp. 1686 
and 11341. 


15  Cefuyuangui, juan 970, p. 1402. 
16 X Cefuyuangui, juan 999, p. 1718. 
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Pei Xingjian 2277 (619-682) commissioner for pacifying the Arabs (anfu 
Dashi shi Z&K AE). On the pretext of escorting Narses back to Persia, he 
commanded the troops of the Persian circuit and, en route to their official 


mission, launched a surprise attack upon the combined military forces of the 
Tibetans and the remnants of the Western Turks.!? Upon leading the army to 
Suyab (Ak-beshim), capturing the surviving leaders of the Western Turks, and 
putting down the rebellion, Pei Xingjian erected a stele to commemorate his 
victory before returning to China.!8 According to the Chinese manuscripts 


unearthed in Turfan t447, the Tang army probably passed through Humi 
2577 (Wakhan) on the way to Tokharia in 680, escorting Narses.? However, it 
is unlikely that the Persian nobles who had accompanied Peroz to Chang'an all 
returned with Narses to Tokharistan. 

For over 20 years, Narses persisted in fighting the Arabs in the region of 
Tokharia. In 708, he returned to the Tang and was awarded the title of “awe- 
inspiring guard general of the left" (zuo weiwei jiangjun ARUHE) and died 


of an illness in Chang'an not long afterwards. In the years 683 and 706, Persian 


envoys visited the Tang court, perhaps sent by Narses. This is because, all along, 
the Tang had regarded Peroz and Narses as legitimate representatives of the 
Sasanian Empire. It was not until after the death of Narses that the Tang court 
acknowledged that the Sasanians were fully destroyed. 

After this, the remnants of the Sasanians continued to be active in the region 
of Tokharia, while the Sasanid ruling house in Tabaristan, on the south bank of 
the Caspian Sea, remained independent until 765. For this reason, Tang his- 
torical records have an unbroken account of Persian envoys coming to China. 


From 719 (the 7th year of the Kaiyuan Bg7C era) to 771 (the 6th year of the 


17 “Pei Xingjian zhuan" 3277 ($ (Biography of Pei Xingjian), Jiu Tangshu, juan 84, 
pp. 2802-2803; “Xiyu zhuan" V8 [S (Account of the Western Regions), Xin Tangshu 
WEE SS (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1975), juan 221, p. 6259. 
18 According to Zhou Weizhou jj% XH, the fragmentary stele found at Ak-beshim was 
erected by Pei Xingjian. See Zhou Weizhou, "Jierjisisidan Akebieximu yizhi chutu canbei 
ao" 75 E ELE [up vost a RBL+ SS (A Study of the Fragmentary Stele 
Excavated at the Site of Ak-beshim, Kyrgyzstan), in Zhou Weizhou, Bianjiang minzu lishi 
yu wenwu kaolun 1&3 ECVE Sb Nim (On the History and Cultural Artefacts of 
the Border Areas) (Harbin: Heilongjiang jiaoyu chubanshe, 2000), pp. 307-313. 
19 Jiang Bogin 21H $), "Tulufan wenshu suojian de ‘Bosi jun" HEREA ELE BE 
HTH” (The “Persian Army" Seen in the Turfan Manuscripts), Zhongguo shi yanjiu FE 
WAF (Chinese History Studies), No. 1, 1986, pp. 128-135; Rong Xinjiang, ' ‘Tulufan wenshu 
Tang mouren zishu liguan zhuang’ suoji Xiyu shishi gouchen" HA EXE (HRSA 
SRK) Prier E$ (Historical Events in the Western Regions as Recorded 
in an Individual’s Account of his Career as a Tang Official in a Manuscript from Turfan), 
Xibei shidi FAAE SE Ht, (Historical Geography of North-west China), No. 4, 1987, pp. 54-55. 
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Dali A/F reign period), the Cefu yuangui WHF 76$& (Outstanding Models from 
the Storehouse of Literature) alone records, discounting repetitions, over 


seventeen different embassies, which even included embassies sent by the 
Persian king.?? Some researchers regard these as Persian merchants pretending 
to be envoys, but they are recorded so often, and some are clearly called emis- 
saries, leaders, lords of cities, or even Persian crown princes, that it is difficult 
to see them all as merchants. Moreover, even if they were merchants pretend- 
ing to be envoys, if they were regarded as envoys by the Tang government, they 
would certainly have been received in that capacity, and not as merchants. 

Above I have summarised the history of contact between Persia and medi- 
eval China as recorded in transmitted Chinese histories. From their accounts, 
it is clear that most of the Persians who came to China were envoys charged 
with diplomatic and political missions, rather than merchants in the strictest 
sense. Although we cannot exclude the possibility that some of the Persian 
envoys arrived in China by sea along with envoys from the South Seas, the vast 
majority came by land. Even during the Northern and Southern Dynasties, 
contact between Persia and South China was via the overland route through 
Central Asia. 

If we examine the above-mentioned information alongside the activities 
of Sogdian merchants, we can perhaps see why the Persians who came to 
China during this period were mostly envoys, not merchants. Thanks to the 
Dunhuang SU and Turfan manuscripts and those from Central Asia in vari- 
ous other languages, especially the Sogdian documents and the large number 
of Sogdian tomb inscriptions published in recent years, we now have a more 
in-depth understanding of the Sogdians' eastward migration and the settle- 
ments they established along the Silk Road.?! 

The Sogdian homeland, called Sogdiana by classical Western writers, lies 
between the Amu Darya and the Syr Darya rivers in Central Asia. Compared 
with the Persians, the Sogdians were geographically much closer to China. 
Moreover, as an ethnic group with a commercial bent, the Sogdians, very early 


20 Cefu yuangui, juan 971, 972, 975, and 999; pp. 1406-11415, 11450-11454 and 11723. 

21 See Rong Xinjiang, "Xiyu Sute yimin juluo kao" PEE SEHE RSA (A Study of the 
Sogdian Migrant Settlements in the Western Regions) in Ma Dazheng FS X IE et al., eds., 
Xiyu kaocha yu yanjiu FIRA ZENA Zt (The Western Regions: Fieldwork and Research) 
(Urumqi: Xinjiang renmin chubanshe, 1994), pp. 157-172; also, Rong Xinjiang, “Beichao, 
Sui, Tang Sute ren zhi qianxi ji qi juluo" JEHA PSE SET A aE ES (Study of 
the Migration and Settlements of the Sogdians in the Northern Dynasties, Sui and Tang 
Periods), Guoxue yanjiu [EE JT (Studies in Sinology), No. 6, 1999, pp. 27-85. English 
translation of the latter by Bruce Doar, in Xinjiang Rong, “The Migrations and Settlements 
of the Sogdians in the Northern Dynasties, Sui and Tang", China Archaeology and Art 
Digest, Vol. 1v, No. 1: Zoroastrianism in China, December 2000, pp. 117-163. 
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on, began ezpanding their trading activities eastward. At the latest, around 
313 CE, when the Sogdian Ancient Letters were written, Sogdian merchants 
had already reached Dunhuang, Suzhou #4) (present-day Jiuquan 7/5), 
Guzang 7578 (present-day Wuwei FR), Jincheng H (present-day Lanzhou 


BR) and even Luoyang.?? Before this time, there is not a single record of 


envoys being sent to China by the Sasanians. Thus Pelliot’s conclusion that 
the Chinese name for Persia (Bosi 3£8F) comes from Sogdian is entirely 
reasonable.?? Sogdian commercial activities were highly organised. The mer- 
chants formed themselves into groups or communities, for each of which 


they elected leaders, called sabao iK (also written sabu j, safu YE 


and sabao jtf), and travelled together in caravans, transporting valuable 


commodities in bulk. Between the Sogdian homeland and Yingzhou "EJ in 
modern Liaoning, they established a series of colonies along the narrow belt 
between the central Chinese states and the nomadic powers of the northern 
steppe. Some merchants travelled as far as the Chinese capital and the courts 
of the nomadic rulers. From the beginning of the 4th to the first half of the 
8th centuries, the Sogdians already had a well-developed network of transport 
and trade along the overland Silk Road from Central Asia to Northern China. 
Under such circumstances, Sasanian merchants had great difficulty breaking 
into this network and competing for commercial interests in Central Asia and 
China. While the large quantity of Turfan manuscripts from the rule of the 
Qu Zi family in Gaochang (501-640) and the Tang period reveal the extensive 
participation of Sogdian merchants in commercial activities in the Gaochang 
area, there are no traces of Persian merchants.** Therefore, the large num- 
ber of Sasanian silver coins excavated along the Silk Road, and mentioned 
in the Turfan manuscripts, must have been brought by Sogdian rather than 
Persian merchants.?5 


22 Nicholas Sims-Williams, “Sogdian Ancient Letter II”, in Annette L. Juliano and Judith A. 
Lerner, eds., Monks and Merchants: Silk Road Treasures from Northwest China, Gansu and 
Ningxia, 4th-7th centuries CE (New York: Harry N. Abrams, 2001), pp. 47-49. 

23 Paul Pelliot, "Tokharien et Koutchéen" Journal Asiatique, Vol. 224, No. 1, 1934, pp. 23-106, 
esp. p. 30; for a Chinese translation, see Bo Xihe [47551 [Paul Pelliot] and Lie Wei 714 
[Sylvain Levi), Tuhuoluo yu kao WE XX EH (Studies on the Tokharian Language), trans. 
by Feng Chengjun /E7&$5 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1957), p. 73. 

24 Rong Xinjiang, “Gaochang wangguo yu Zhong-Xi jiaotong" [ay pi E Hp (The 
Gaochang Kingdom and Communications between China and the West), Ouya xuekan EK 
tn £&H] (Eurasian Studies), No. 2, 2000, pp. 73-83. 

25 Some scholars think that the Persian silver coins found in Turfan are related to the east- 
ward expansion of Sasanian Persia in the 350s; see Xia Nai, "Zongshu Zhongguo chutu 
de Bosi Sashan chao yinbi" £l cp Eg Hj EAN HIT ie SHEE MS (A Survey of Sasanian 
Silver Coins Found in China), Kaogu xuebao 75 5238 (Journal of Archaeology), No. 1, 
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Seen from another angle, the commercial activities of the Sogdian merchants 
in the East were largely protected by their own suzerains, the Hephthalites 
and the Turks. Of course, the Sogdians also brought commercial benefits to 
their suzerains. While Persian trade with the East was blocked by the Sogdians, 
the Persians similarly obstructed the access of Sogdians and Turks to the 
Mediterranean region west of Persia, most notably the commercial exchange 
with Byzantium. After Sogdian efforts failed to establish trade directly with 
the West through the Sasanian Empire, in 568 a Turkic-Sogdian mission from 
the Turkic Qaghanate arrived at Constantinople and established a channel that 
bypassed Persia and connected with Byzantium through the Caucasus.26 Since 
the Sogdian merchants, who had long contended with the Persians for control 
of the overland trade route, had had a firm grip on the Eastern trade network 
ever since the early 4th century, starting from the middle of the 5th century 
it was rare for Persian merchant caravans to travel to China via the overland 
route. Persian commercial activities were limited to those carried out by their 
official envoys through the tributary trade. 

What the Persians lost on land, however, they probably recuperated via the 
sea. Although the historical sources record the presence of shrewd Persians 
who were adept in spotting treasures in the eastern and western markets 
of Chang’an, the textual sources reveal that Persian merchants and shops 
appeared more frequently in the south-eastern coastal regions. 

The sea route from Guangzhou and other coastal ports to Persia via the 
South China Sea was in use from a very early time. In 1984, Sasanian silver 
wares with Sogdian inscriptions and twenty Sasanian silver coins were found 
in a hoard of Sasanian gold and silver wares in Bianwan J& village, Suixi 
BIA county, Guangdong. They have been interpreted as evidence that Persian 
merchant ships came to the coastal areas of southern China in the 5th century?" 


1974, p. 97; Kuwayama Shoshin X&ilI1EÉ, “Toho ni okeru Sasan shiki ginka no sai 
kent?” RAICHIFS4Y - + - vatk BORA (Further Investigation of 
Sasanian Silver in East Asia), Toho gakuho FR (Journal of Oriental Studies), 
Vol. 54, 1982, pp. 149-151; E.V. Zeimal, “Eastern (Chinese) Turkestan on the Silk Road: First 
Millennium A.D. Numismatic Evidence’, Silk Road Art and Archaeology, 2, 1991/1992, 
pp. 166-167. Jiang Boqin quotes the aboye- mentioned points in his book Dunhuang 
Tulufan wenshu yu sichou zhi lu BOB FBS LAA ES (Dunhuang and Turfan 
Manuscripts and the Silk Road) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1994), pp. 30-31. He regards 
these coins as proof that Persians travelled to China along the “Silver Road”. He also points 
out (pp. 198-202) that the popularity of silver coins in Dunhuang and Turfan was due to 
the fact that the majority of Hu merchants in the Western Regions were Sogdians. 

26  Cf. Judith A. Lerner, “The Merchant Empire of the Sogdians" in Monks and Merchants: Silk 
Road Treasures from Northwest China, Gansu and Ningxia, 4th-7th Centuries CE, p. 223. 

27 Suixi xian bowuguan #OUAHAWEE, "Guangdong Suixi xian faxian Nanchao jiaocang 
jinyinqi" FRR BOR AAS TH BS Ze eB GR (Gold and Silver Hoard from the Southern 
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However, Persian merchant ships did not come freguently or in large num- 
bers until the middle of the 7th century. In 671 (the 2nd year of the Xianheng 
JEk* reign period), the Tang monk Yijing 3&7$* (635-713), going on a pilgrim- 
age to India in search of Buddhist scriptures, set out on a Persian ship from 


Guangzhou By the Kaiyuan era (713-741), there were said to be “ships of 
Brahman ZF, Persian, Kunlun && fs; and other origins in countless numbers 


on the river [at Guangzhou], carrying incense, medicines, and other treasures, 
piled up as high as mountains, in ships with a depth of six or seven zhang 37.29 
We cannot agree with the view that merchants supported by the Sasanians 
had already established a maritime trade network with East Asia at this time, 
but it is true that by the middle of the 8th century Persian ships had formed 
major fleets active in the Indian Ocean and the South China Sea. Therefore, it 
is likely that the Tang literary sketches and short stories that depicted Persian 
merchants at the lower stratum of society predominantly described those who 
came to China by sea.30 

These Persian merchants who arrived in ships were quite numerous. 
According to the Jiu Tangshu £f s&, after the An Lushan rebellion, Liu Zhan 
3|| rose in revolt; Deng Jingshan #1, chief administrator R 5E of Yangzhou 
5 JH, led Tian Shengong HD, the deputy commissioner EXE of Pinglu 
3R, in battle against the rebel forces. “When they reached Yangzhou, [the 


4 


rebels] plundered the assets of the common people and merchants, sacked and 


Dynasties in Suixi County, Guangdong), Kaogu 4th (Archaeology), No. 3, 1986; Jiang 
Bogqin, “Guangzhou yu haishang sichou zhi lu shang de Yilan ren: Lun Suixi de kaogu 
xin faxian" fa JEDE ESL Fi. CEMARA ii (Guangzhou 
and the Iranians on the Maritime Silk Road: New Archaeological Discoveries in Suixi), 
in Guangdong sheng shehui kexueyuan ERALAR E, ed., Guangzhou yu hai- 
shang sichou zhi lu RY EL E4 ZEE (Guangzhou and the Maritime Silk Road) 
(Guangzhou: Guangdong sheng shehui kexueyuan, 1991), pp. 21-33. 

28 Yijing 3573, Da Tang Xiyu qiufa gaoseng zhuan jiaozhu AE PRICES e ROE 


(Biographies of Eminent Monks who Sought the Dharma in the Western Regions during 

the Great Tang, Annotated Edition), annot. by Wang Bangwei -E #4 (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1988), p. 152. 

29 Masato Genkai E.A JCh] (Omi no Mifune 25/8 — AG), To Daiwajo Tosei den AFE 

RÍE (An Account of the Eastern Journey of the Great Tang Monk), ed. and annot. 
by Wang Xiangrong ;E[H]4i: (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1979), p. 68; reprinted in the 
Zhongwai jiaotong shiji congkan IME SE E838 TI] series (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
2000), p. 74. 

30 For an overview of Persian and Sogdian trade with China by sea and land, see William 
Watson, "Iran and China" in Ehsan Yarshater, ed., Cambridge History of Iran, Vol. 111, Part 2 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), pp. 552—553. 
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looted all the houses in the area, and killed thousands of Persian merchants"?! 
This passage attests to the large number of Persian merchants who were in 


Yangzhou at the time. In addition, we have a record that “on the guisi RE 
day in the gth month of the ist year of the Qianyuan #Z7C reign period (758), 
Guangzhou reported that Arab and Persian troops had attacked the city and 
that the prefect $I Wei Lijian FIFA. was forced to abandon the city and 
flee"? These so-called Persian troops were probably comprised of Persian mer- 


chants. That they had enough power to attack such a large city as Guangzhou 
and force the prefect to abandon it, shows even more clearly that they were 
large in number. 


3 Persians in China 


Considering the routes by which Persians entered China, and what is recorded 
in the sources about who they were, we can roughly divide those staying in 
Tang China into two categories: first, official envoys sent by the Persian royalty, 
and second, merchants. This division enables us to analyze the social classes 
to which they belonged in China and the degree to which they were integrated 
into Chinese society. 

The first category includes members of the Persian royal family and offi- 
cials and envoys of the Sasanian Empire. After the destruction of their home 
empire, most of them remained in China. Exceptional individuals like the 
Persian king Peroz received generous treatment, while others served as offi- 
cials in the Tang administration. Since few names of individual Persians have 
been left behind, and little trace remains of their roles or positions, we must 
rely on the sources that are available — three Persian funerary inscriptions — 
to investigate the differences in status of those who entered the official ranks 
of the Tang administration. 


too 


The first of these inscriptions is the tomb inscription of Aluohan [u]Z¢@ 


discovered in Luoyang relatively early. Aluohan was Persian in origin. During 
the Xianqing 4s reign period (656-661), because Emperor Gaozong had 
heard that Aluohan’s “achievements were laudable and his name was known 


far and wide’, he sent an envoy to summon him and conferred on him the rank 


31 “Tian Shengong zhuan" FHTHIZ/J(& (Biography of Tian Shengong), Jiu Tangshu, juan 124, 
P- 3533. The “Deng Jingshan zhuan" Bl EL 18 (Biography of Deng Jingshan) says, "Several 
thousand Arab, Persian and other travelling merchants lost their lives’, Jiu Tangshu, 
juan 110, p. 3313. 


on om 


32 “Suzong benji” FAR ZNZE (Basic Annals of Emperor Suzong), Jiu Tangshu, juan 10, p. 253. 
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of general 44. Aluohan served as an imperial guard {#j at the northern 
gate of the palace. Antonino Forte has convincingly argued that after the Tang 
defeated the Western Turks and occupied the Western Regions in 658, Aluohan 
was appointed ambassador and pacification commandant for the kingdom of 
Khulm to promote the prestige of the Tang dynasty in Central Asia. He set up 
a stele on the western border of the Khulm in Tokharia before returning to 
China.?? In the 8th month of the 1st year of the Yanzai ZE#¥ reign period (694), 
Empress Wu FJA (r. 690—705) established the “celestial pillar" KAE outside 
the Duanmen Sf] (Duan gate) in Luoyang, and Aluohan summoned the kings 
of foreign kingdoms there to provide funding and support. The details of his 
other military achievements are not listed in the funerary inscription. On the 
1st day of the 4th month in the 1st year of the Jingyun ZE reign period (710), 
he died at the age of 95 in his residence in Luoyang, the eastern capital. His final 


L.X 


titles were great chief of Persia of the great Tang KE EHEJ AK PE, general 
of the right encampment guard A EE, supreme pillar of state EIEE, 
and Jincheng commandery dynasty-founding duke SIERP Ed 2.34 Forte has 


speculated that his original name was probably Vahram, which was the same 


pi 


name as Yazdegerd 111’s son, but it would be difficult to ascertain whether this 
was the same person.?5 At the very least, Aluohan must have been a member 
of the Persian royal family and the highest-ranking leader among the Persians 
in China when Narses was sent to Tabaristan in 679—708. His career undoubt- 
edly set an example for other Persian nobles who came to China. Aluohan 
actively supported the expansion of the Tang into the Western Regions, as well 
as Empress Wu's accession to the throne. The expansion was significant for 
resisting the Arabs, while his support for Empress Wu was in service of her 
public campaign to “inscribe her accomplishments for posterity and to expel 
the Tang and praise the Zhou”. 

Among the stone statues of foreign kings at Qianling #7 in Xi’an near the 
tombs of emperor Gaozong and Empress Wu, there is a statue of the “Great 


33 Antonino Forte, “On the So-called Abraham from Persia, A Case of Mistaken Identity’, in 
Paul Pelliot, L'inscription nestorienne de Si-ngan-fou, edited with supplements by Antonino 
Forte (Paris: Collége de France, Institut des hautes études chinoises/Kyoto: Scuola di studi 
sull'Asia Orientale, 1996), pp. 375-414. 

34 For the original texts of the inscription, see Zhou Shaoliang J48 EL, ed., Tangdai muzhi 
huibian EV Esse (Compendium of Tang Dynasty Funerary Inscriptions), Vol. 1 
(Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1992), p. 1116. 

35 Antonino Forte, “On the Identity of Aluohan (616—710), a Persian Aristocrat at the Chinese 
Court’, in Istituto italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, ed., La Persia e (Asia Centrale 
da Alessandro al X Secolo (Rome: Accademia Nazionale Dei Lincei, 1996), pp. 187-197. 
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Persian Leader Nanmei ik”. He must have been a senior official of the 
Sasanian Empire who took refuge in China, one of the top Persian officials who 
arrived in China during the reigns of Gaozong and Empress Wu.?6 The pres- 
ence of the great leaders Nanmei and Aluohan in China at almost the same 
time suggests that there were quite a few high-class nobles among the Persian 
refugees. As Nanmei did not have any official Tang titles, he probably died 
before having the opportunity to serve as an official in the Tang administration. 

The second source is the tomb inscription of the Persian Li Su ZEE, together 
with that of his wife Lady Beishi 54k, discovered in Xi'an in 1980. The two 


inscriptions provide a detailed portrait of another Persian noble family that 
came to China during the Tang. According to the inscription, Li Su was born 
into a noble family and was also the king's nephew. His family was said to have 
had a “glorious and noble heritage and their grace shone bright as the sun". His 
grandfather Li Yi ZE2$ had been sent by his king to China during the Tianbao 
KE era (732—756) to establish friendly relations with the Tang. He remained as 
a hostage in the Tang court and lived in the capital (Chang'an). He was granted 


the titles of grand master of imperial entertainments with silver seal and blue 
ribbon [RF IKKA, acting left policy advisor Br Rha i5 f, concurrently 
right militant guard general E 8j Ef, and was granted a purple robe and 
a gold fish amulet bag. Moreover, he was specially awarded the imperial sur- 
name Li and the fiefdom of Longxi iit commandery. His descendants also 
inherited this royal surname. Li Su's father Li Zhi Z& was appointed grand 
master for closing court HARA and served as acting administrative aide in 
Guangzhou FA )N AI and supreme pillar of state. Li Su came to China with 
his father while still quite young, and grew up in Guangzhou. In the Dali reign 


36 Lin Meicun MAI, “Luoyang chutu Tangdai youtai qiaomin Aluohan muzhi ba" ;&E 
E ERE eK ER 2 EEK (A Note to the Luoyang Funerary Inscription of 
Aluohan, Member of the Tang Jewish Diaspora) in Lin Meicun, Xiyu wenming PIIR 
HH (Civilisations of the Western Regions) (Beijing: Dongfang chubanshe, 1995), p. 107, 
suggests that this person is Aluohan. Lin also notes that because the inscription is miss- 
ing the word gu BI ("the late") in reference to him, he must have been still alive in 706 
when the statue was erected. Moreover, Lin proposes that “Nanmei” should be read as 
"Youtunwei" 4 tH f#. However, the word gu is also missing from the statue of the Persian 
king Peroz, located in front of the statue of Nanmei, showing that the presence or absence 
of this word does not necessarily tell us whether the person was already dead by the time 
his statue was set up. Also, it is clear that there is no mistake in the word “Nanmei’; see 
Chen Guocan RERI, "Tang Qianling shirenxiang ji qi xianming de yanjiu" HZ 
MERE AN UTE (A Study of the Tang Qianling Stone Figures and their Titles), in 
Lin Gan $$$, ed., Tujue yu Huihe lishi lunwenji XERE EZZ FE E ii LE (Collection of 
Papers on the History of the Turks and the Uighurs), Vol. 1 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1987), 
pp. 399-400. Furthermore, the year of Aluohan's death was later than the year when the 
Qianling statues were set up, which is why this theory does not hold. 
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period (766—779), he was summoned to Chang’an to serve in the Bureau of 
Astronomy (Sitian tai E| RÆ), where he worked for over 50 years under the 
emperors Daizong (RE us 762-779), Dezong {#5 (r. 779-805), Shunzong Jr; 
(r. 805) and Xianzong 57 (r. 805-820). He passed away in the 12th year of the 


Yuanhe 7C £l reign period (817), holding the title of director of astronomy =| R 


85, concurrently Jinzhou chief administrator and academician awaiting orders 
SSE Bg Fa. Of his six sons, the eldest, Li Jingshen Zt (or Li Jingwei 
ZEE), first served as commissioner for irregular troops and horses HE ES [i 


in Hezhong prefecture Xf} ff (present-day Puzhou 3#)| garrison, south-west 


of Yongji 7k #* county, Shanxi) and then as commissioner for irregular troops 


and horses of the Shence army (Shence jun HR), and concurrently, gen- 
eral 1EJÉf. His second son Li Jingfu 4 =({K (or Li Jingfu 4/2) was appointed 
defense commissioner at headquarters Hjt} in Jinzhou #9 (south-west 


of present-day Linfen f)} in Shanxi). His third son, Li Jingliang Ez, first 


served as academician awaiting orders and district defender {ik} in Nanzhang 
Fa: county, Xiangzhou 3&)|| (present-day Nanzhang 4), Hubei). He later 
returned to the capital with the title of court gentleman of manifest virtue 


recalled and restored to service H(#EP#E(Z as acting right awe-inspiring 


administrator “FAR and academician awaiting orders, and was also 


granted a crimson robe and fish amulet bag. From the ist year of the Baoying 


HJE reign period (762) to the 12th year of the Zhenyuan Fi7t reign period 
(796), his fourth son Li Jinghong 4°4/, (or Li Jingzhi ZEE) was appointed 
gentleman for court discussion AaB, probationary adjutant of the Han 


tary guard of the Weiyuan Army /(##. His fifth son, Li Jingwen BAS, first 
served as court gentleman for fasting PFB in the Imperial Ancestral Shrine, 


princely establishment SERENA 5] ES, and then transferred to become a mili- 


and then as prefectural nominee in the imperial examinations. His sixth son, 
Li Jingdu 4 =, was first tomb attendant $1&BD for the Fengling $E tombs 
of Emperor Shunzong and then court gentleman for fasting of the Imperial 
Ancestral Shrine.?” 

Because Li Su's family was descended from Persian nobility, after his grand- 
father came to China, he, like many other foreign hostages, first served as a 
military official of the imperial bodyguard in the capital. The next two genera- 
tions of the family served as local officials, or as technical officers in the central 
government's Bureau of Astronomy. Li Su's sons gradually moved up from posi- 
tions as low-level central or local military officials to those of civil officials, and 
eventually to supporting roles in the imperial ritual establishment. 


37  RongkXinjiang, "Yige ru shi Tangchao de Bosi Jingjiao jiazu’, Vol. 2, pp. 82-90. 
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The third example is the funerary inscription of Su Liang’s fii wife 
Lady Ma Ej, written in both Chinese and Pahlavi, discovered in 1955 in the 
village of Tumen 4-[, west of Xian. Su Liang and Lady Ma were descendants 
of immigrants from the Sasanian Empire, who had come east because of the 
Arab conquest of Persia. When Lady Ma died in the 15th year of the Xiantong 
ja reign period (874), Su Liang was appointed commissioner for irregular 


troops and horses in the left Shence army (zuo Shence jun Ac TH &3&.),99 serving 


in the same position as Li Su's eldest son Li Jingshen. This was probably the 
result of the Tang census of foreigners in the Western Regions in the 3rd year 
of the Zhenyuan reign period (787). According to the Zizhi tongjian BiG 
(Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government), in that year foreigners who 


were originally provided for by the Court of Imperial Entertainments (Honglu 


si JSHESF), but who already possessed land and residence in Chang'an, had 
their subsidy cut off. They were put under the jurisdiction of the two Shence 
armies: “princes and envoys were appointed commissioners for irregular troops 


and horses, or guards ff 27, and the rest were ordinary troops”.39 


The evidence introduced above shows that Persian princes, officials, nobles 
and envoys in Tang China entered all levels of the bureaucratic system. Many of 
them served as palace guards for the imperial family, and some were employed 
in the imperial rituals. Their service in such capacities may have been related 
to their having distinctive physical characteristics as foreigners. However, in 
general, they gradually integrated into the Chinese population. 


38 Xia Nai, "Tang Su Liang qi Mashi muzhi ba" Hei SEER Se (A Note on the 
Funerary Inscription of Su Liang’s Wife Née Ma), Kaogu, No. 9, 1964, pp. 458-461; Yiteng 
Yijiao [Ito Gikyo] FIRE "Xi'an chutu Han-Po hebi muzhi Powen yuyanxue de shishi” 
PG ZE MY E ER GBT ae BS AE (An Attempt to Interpret the Pahlavi 
Text on the Persian-Chinese Bilingual Funerary Inscription from Xi'an), Kaogu xuebao, 
No. 2, 1964, pp. 195-202; Werner Sundermann and Thomas Thilo, "Zur mittelpersisch- 
chinesischen Grabinschrift aus Xi’an’, Mittelungen des Instituts fur Orientforschung, 
Vol. u, No. 3, 1966, pp. 437-450; Janos Harmatta, "The Middle Persian-Chinese Bilingual 
Inscription from Hsian and the Chinese-Sasanian Relation’, in La Persia nel medioevo 
(Rome: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1971), pp. 363-376; Helmut Humbach and Wang 
Shiping, "Die pahlavi-chinesische bilingue von Xi’an’, Acta Iranica, 28, 1988, pp. 73-82; Liu 
Yingsheng ZUR, "Tang Su Liang qi Mashi Han-Baliewei wen muzhi zai yanjiu" JE% 
ant EERE 4 SC RESET F (A Re-examination of the Chinese-Pahlavi Bilingual 
Funerary Inscription of Su Liang's Wife Née Ma), Kaogu xuebao, No. 3, 1990, pp. 295-305; 
Lin Meicun, “Tang Chang’an cheng suochu Hanwen-Poluobowen shuangyu muzhi ba" 
HR EEA HEC MÀ ZEE SCEESE Sixt (A Note to the Chinese-Pahlavi Bilingual 
Funerary Inscription from Tang Dynasty Chang'n), in Lin Meicun, Xiyu wenming, 
PP: 251-258. 
39  Zizhi tongjian 6M (Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government) (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1956), juan 232, pp. 7492-7493. 
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The second type of Persian immigrants, the merchants, originally had a low 
status in the Sasanian Empire, and this did not seem to improve when they 
came to China. Our understanding of these Persian merchants comes mainly 
from the literary sketches from the middle and late Tang dynasty and the Five 
Dynasties period. The image of Persian merchants can be seen from the follow- 
ing examples.*° 

At the end of the Tang dynasty, Duan Anjie's Be2 81 Yuefu zalu IF HER 
(Miscellaneous Notes on Songs from the Music Parcan) contains the follow- 


ing story: There was a man named Kang Laozi 32 from a wealthy family 
in Chang'an who squandered his family fortune and sank into poverty. He 
happened to meet an elderly woman who was selling some old brocade bed- 
ding items. He bought these for 500 wen X. Soon afterwards a Persian person 
saw them and, thinking that they were extremely valuable, bought them for 
ten million wen. 

“Jingzong benji” WAE (Basic Annals of Emperor Jingzong) in the Jiu 
Tangshu ( juan 17), record that in the gth month of the 4th year of the Changqing 
ER reign period (824), a prominent Persian merchant called Li Susha 444} 
presented the RA with enough aloeswood to make a kiosk.^! 

Yuan Cheng 7075 (of Emperor Xuanzong’s reign, 713—756), in his Qin jing zaji 
Z& HEEL (Miscellaneous Records of the Qin Capital) mentioned the presence 
of Persians in the western market.?? 

Niu Sengru's (4% (779-847) Xuanguai lu % PERK (Record of Mysterious 
Anomalies) contains a legend which mentions Du Zichun fH T, a man who 


lived between the Zhou and Sui dynasties (i.e. the last quarter of the 6th cen- 
tury), having a meeting with an old man at a Persian mansion in the western 
market of Chang'an.^? 


40 Edward H. Schafer, “Iranian Merchants in T'ang Dynasty Tales”, in Walter J. Fischel, ed., 
Semitic and Oriental Studies: A Volume Presented to William Popper on the Occasion of His 
Seventy-Fifth Birthday, October 29, 1949 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1951), pp. 403-422. This work discusses almost all the historical materials men- 
tioned below and includes a translation of some of them. 

41 “Jingzong benji” ik (Basic Annals of Emperor Jingzong), Jiu Tangshu, juan 17a, 
p. 512. Schafer, The Golden Peaches of Samarkand, p. 165. 

42 Leishuo #25 (Categorised Tales), juan 4, qune from the "Ya jing qian” FASS $$ (Money 
to Calm One's Nerves) entry in Yuan Cheng's 7X Qin jing zaji Z& 35: FEAL (Miscellaneous 
Notes on the Qin Capital), reprinted in Siku quanshu UJE =F}, Wenyuan ge hif] edi- 
tion, Vol. 873, pp. 58-59. 

43 See also Li Fang £X, ed., Taiping guangji JK^É ac (Extensive Records Assembled in 
the Taiping [xingguo] era, 976—984), Vol. 16, entry on “Du Zichun" fT ££, quoting the 
Xu xuanguai lu 442 EE (Continuation of Records of the Strange) (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1961), p. 109; Cf. Schafer, "Iranian Merchants in T'ang Dynasty Tales" p. 417. On 
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The Beimeng suoyan JE2PIR 5 (Trivial Tales from North of Meng), juan 10, 
by Sun Guangxian 145 9& (900—968) says that there was some low-lying land 
in the eastern market of Chang'an. Someone filled it in, set up some shops and 
provided them to Persian merchants as a place of exchange. 

There is a legend in Dai Fu's RÆ Guang yi ji 8 FEEE (Extensive Records 
of Strange Things), written in the last third of the 8th century, saying that a 
Persian went to an inn in Fufeng 1XJil, where he bought a square stone from 
which he obtained a precious pearl an inch in diameter. Thereupon he sailed 
away by ship into the sea.^^ 

The Guang yi ji also contains another legend: There once was a Persian 
who purchased a small bottle the size of a fist from a monk in Hongzhou 
iK) (present-day Nanchang fA, Jiangxi province). Later, when he went 
to Yangzhou, the chief administrator Deng Jingshan S[tlI enquired about 
his purchase. The Persian replied, "There is a purple goat genie in the bottle. 
Whoever owns the bottle will be protected by the gods and spirits. He will nei- 


ther burn in fire nor drown in water”.*5 
In his Yi shi 54 (Remnant Anecdotes), Lu Zhao [#2 (820?-879?) men- 
tions that there were Persian shops and Persian merchants in Yangzhou.^$ 
Xue Yongruo's EE H55 Ji yi ji EU (Collection of Strange Stories), com- 
pleted in 824, contains the following tale: "At the beginning of the Kaiyuan era, 
Li Mian £f was touring Yangzhou where he met an old Persian who requested 
a ride in his boat. The old man said: ‘I am a descendant of the [Persian] royal 


family, and have been doing business as a merchant here for over twenty years. 
He had a precious royal pearl in his possession. Along the way, he became 
ill and died. After Li Mian arrived in Yangzhou, at Qiting ji he noticed he 
was being followed by a group of foreigners, among whom was the son of the 
departed Persian merchant"^? 


the authors and dates of the stories cited below, please refer to Li Jianguo lJ BY, Tang 
Wudai zhiguai chuangi xulu E Ti (je EEE ST $$. (Descriptive Catalogue of the Tales 
of the Strange from the Tang and Five Dynasties) (Tianjin: Nankai daxue chubanshe, 
1993). 

44 See also Li Fang, Taiping guangji JK^EJE&t, juan 402, entry on "Tingcun zhu’ STR 
(Inch-in-Diameter Pearl), p. 3237; Schafer, "Iranian Merchants in T'ang Dynasty Tales", 
pp. 418-419; and Schafer, The Golden Peaches of Samarkand, p. 243. 

45 See also Li Fang, Taiping guangji, juan 403, entry on "Zi mo jie” &&7&X5 (Purple Clam), 
p- 3251; Cf. Schafer, "Iranian Merchants in T'ang Dynasty Tales’, p. 420. 

46 LiFang,Taiping guangji, juan 17, entry on “Lu Li er sheng” | 4E —^E (The Students Lu and 
Li), p. 119; Cf. Schafer, "Iranian Merchants in T'ang Dynasty Tales’, p. 417. 

47 See also Li Fang, Taiping guangji, juan 402, entry on "Li Mian” 2299), p. 3240; Cf. Schafer, 
"Iranian Merchants in T'ang Dynasty Tales", p. 419. 
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The Guang yi ji records: "In recent times, Persians frequently claim that they 
have sailed to India six or seven times”.48 

The Duyi zhi %j¥£5& (Records of the Unique and Strange), juan 2, written 
by Li Kang Ef in the Xiantong Jai3## reign period (860—874), reads: “A cer- 


tain Li Guan £?# came to the aid of a Persian who was ill in Jianchang @ 5 


XE 


county, Hongzhou ji£J!| (west of present-day Fengxin 257 county, Jiangxi). 
Before he died, the sick man bequeathed Li Guan a pearl that was about an 


inch in diameter”.*9 
Xu Xuan's ($2; (917—992) Ji shen lu TS (Notes on the Examination of 
Spirits) records, in juan 5: “Someone from Linchuan &&JI| surnamed Cen 4 


was once wandering in the mountains and found two white stones as big as 


lotus seeds in a stream. Afterwards, he came to Yuzhang {$£ (present-day 
Ed 


Nanchang fä E, Jiangxi), where a Persian bought them for thirty thousand"50 


Pei King's 2:5) late Tang collection Chuangi {#2} (Stories of the Strange) 


[ENT 


records the following: During the Zhenyuan era (785-805), Cui Wei ŒJ% was 


selling a precious pearl in the Persian quarter in Guangzhou. When an old 
Persian man saw it, he prostrated himself and put his hands together, saying, 
“You must have been inside the tomb of Zhao Tuo #žf¢, king of Nanyue Egi; 
otherwise, you would not have been able to obtain this treasure"! 


The Beimeng suoyan records that at the beginning of the Qianning 873€ 
reign period (894-895), Huaijun (74, a monk from Zigui Pi commandery 
(present-day Zigui fhf county, Hubei), who was a prodigy in writing in the 
cursive script, did calligraphy and painting for Mu Zhaosi #8HZ i], a Persian 


who had been fond of medicine since his childhood.” 
In the late Tang and Five Dynasties periods, there was also Li Xun 4°34] 
whose “ancestors were Persians” and who later moved to Shu &j (present-day 


Sichuan). He was good at poetry and verse, and was expected to be recom- 
mended for the metropolitan examinations. He authored a work called Haiyao 
bencao JEE EE (Overseas Materia Medica), devoted to recording famous 


48 See also Li Fang, Taiping guangji, juan 464, entry on “Nanhai Daxie" PARAS (Giant 
Crab from Nanhai), p. 3819; Cf. Schafer, "Iranian Merchants in T'ang Dynasty Tales’, 
pp. 421-422. 

49 See also Li Fang, Taiping guangji, juan 402, entry on “Li Guan” 45372, pp. 3240-3241; Cf. 
Schafer, "Iranian Merchants in T'ang Dynasty Tales”, p. 419. 

5o See also Li Fang, Taiping guangji, juan 404, entry on "Cen shi" &[X, (Mr. Cen), p. 3261; Cf. 
Schafer, "Iranian Merchants in T'ang Dynasty Tales”, p. 420; Schafer, The Golden Peaches of 
Samarkand, p. 223. 

51 LiFang, Taiping guangji, juan 34, entry on "Cui Yi" X, pp. 216-220; Cf. Schafer, "Iranian 
Merchants in T'ang Dynasty Tales”, p. 418; Schafer, The Golden Peaches of Samarkand, 
p. 239. 

52 See also Li Fang, Taiping guangji, juan 98, entry on "Huaijun" 57, p. 656. 
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aromatics and rare herbs of foreign origins. His younger brother Li Xuan £ 
Iž, courtesy name Tingyi <£{#, made a living selling aromatics and later 
served as commandant of the guard command 2592 in the Former Shu jjij 
#j dynasty (907-925).9? Li Xun also had a younger sister named Shunxian 
55%, who was accepted in the palace as a lady of bright deportment (zhaoyi 
IA) by Emperor Wang Yan Fff (r. 918-925) of the Former Shu. Her poems 
are still extant.5^ 


The above records are from official histories and literary sketches, though 
there are many more figures and stories in Tang fiction. These stories por- 
tray Tang views of Persian merchants and describe the places where they 
carried out their transactions. They also reflect the geographical range of 
the activities of Persian merchants during the Tang period. If we compare the 
descriptions of these merchants with those of Sogdians, some interesting 
insights emerge. 

From the materials assembled above, we can see that Persian merchants 
were active mainly in Chang'an, the western capital of the Tang. There are 
some traces of Persians in Fufeng, not far from the western capital, but there is 
no record of them in the eastern capital, Luoyang. This suggests that Luoyang 
became less attractive to foreign merchants after Empress Wu's reign. Many 
more Persians appeared in Yangzhou, Hongzhou, Guangzhou and other cities 
south of the Yangtze River, as well as in places such as Hubei and Sichuan. Their 
geographic distribution was extremely uneven. In terms of their timeline, they 
were primarily active after the An Lushan rebellion. The Sogdian merchants, 
on the other hand, flourished along the northern overland routes, and primar- 
ily during the period from the Northern Dynasties to the early Tang. Although 
there were individual Sogdians who travelled deep into the south as far as the 
Lingnan fä region, the majority concentrated in places such as Gaochang, 
Dunhuang, Wuwei, Chang'an, Luoyang and Yingzhou. 


In the eyes of their Tang neighbours, Persians were seen as experts in 
commerce and especially good at recognising precious stones. They often 


mou 


53 Maoting kehua > 35 (Notes from a Thatched Pavilion), juan 2; Jian jie lu BAP 
(Records Serving as a Mirror of Admonitions), juan 4; see Luo Xianglin 2274, Xi chu 
Bosi zhi Li Xun ji qi haiyao bencao ARREZ Er ke Ge AE (Li Xun of Persia 
and his Overseas Materia Medica), in Xianggang daxue Zhongwenxi i75 rH X fa, 
ed., Xianggang daxue wushi zhounian jinian lunwenji & KER EF lE A eal Sc 
TE (Proceedings of the 50th Anniversary of the University of Hong Kong) (Hong Kong: 
Xianggang daxue Zhongwenxi, 1964), pp. 217-239. For an annotated edition of the Haiwai 
bencao, see Shang Zhijun Hi 7189, Haiyao bencao; Jijiao ben JAE EE: SETA (Overseas 
Materia Medica: Annotated Edition) (Beijing: Renmin weisheng chubanshe, 1997). 


54 Quan Tangshi & Eit (Complete Tang Poems) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1960), juan 797, 
pp. 8968-8969. 
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spared no expense in pursuit of such treasures and would obtain them even 
if they ultimately had to pay exorbitant prices. Even lying on their deathbed, 
they would still be concerned with passing their treasure on to others. For this 
reason, Tang people saw them as rich men who were often in possession of a 
treasure. The phrase “poor Persian” was popularly seen as no less of a contra- 
diction than “a teacher who doesn't know how to read"55 — it was impossible 
for a Persian merchant to be poor. Sogdians were similarly known for their 
excellent commercial skills. In Tang dynasty short stories, the oft-used phrase 
"Hu merchant" generally referred to Iranian merchants, who could be either 
Persian or Sogdian traders. However, we can see from the story of Kang Laozi 
that Sogdians seem to have been viewed as less skilled than Persians in spot- 
ting treasures. 

We know that most Sogdian merchants came to China by land, while Persian 
merchants are usually associated in historical sources with "sailing across the 
seas on ships”. We can draw a similar conclusion from the large number of 
Persian merchants in Guangzhou and Yangzhou, as discussed in the previous 


section. In Yuan Zhen's Je fÉ poem entitled “He Letian song ke you Lingnan, 


Via 


er shi yun” IAE X XX FA (Twenty Rhymes in Response to Letian 


on Seeing off Guests in Lingnan), we have the line "the ship-owner has a pre- 


cious jewel hidden around his waist" BE -EBESECEX. A commentary explains 


that “Southerners call Persians ‘ship owners’. Foreigners (Hu ren) often hide 
precious jewels on their body to prevent them from being stolen"56 When 
the monk Yijing arrived in Guangzhou, he also “booked his journey south- 
ward with a Persian ship owner"57 These references show that people of the 
Tang saw Persians as merchant ship owners who came from overseas. Sogdians, 
by contrast, usually came with overland caravans, led by sabao, the caravan 
leaders. 

Previous scholars have noted that there were special wards called fan fang 
382; in Guangzhou and other coastal cities to accommodate the large num- 


bers of foreigners (fan ren HA) who lived there. In Guangzhou, Yangzhou, 
and other large cities, most of the Persian and Arab merchants lived in these 
wards. However, such districts may not have been established before the reign 


55 See Yishan za zuan 3&lIgEXX (Miscellaneous Compilation from Mount Yishan), 
included in Shuofu sanzhong z5i3| —f8 (Stories from the Hinterland: Three Versions) 
(Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1988), juan 6, p. 3543; cf. Schafer, The Golden Peaches 
of Samarkand, p. 223. 

56 Quan Tangshi, juan 407, p. 4533. 

57 Yijing, Da Tang Xiyu qiufa gaoseng zhuan jiaozhu, p. 152. 
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of Emperor Wenzong 37^ (827—840).59 Before that time, “foreigners lived side 
by side with Chinese people; they intermarried, many of them occupied land 
and built houses"5? Li Zhi, father of Li Su (mentioned above), had served as 
grand master for closing court and acting administrative aide in Guangzhou, 
and thus was second only to the local governor of the area command. Under 


emperors Suzong FF (r. 756—762) and Daizong (r. 762—779),9? a Persian was 
appointed local governor of Guangzhou, clearly to look after the large number 
of Persians and other foreigners who were there. It seems that there were no 
fixed government positions to manage the foreign wards, so for the most part 
this responsibility was shouldered by local officials. In the historical references 
quoted above, apart from setting up shops and inns in some large cities, we 
do not see Persian merchants settling permanently in any one place. Instead, 
they tended to move around, looking for treasure wherever they could find 
it. Sogdian merchants, on the other hand, usually carried out their commer- 
cial activities in groups or caravans. For example, the Sogdian merchant Shi 


Randian £4Z:H, mentioned in a Turfan manuscript (see chapters 1 and 2 in this 


book), who travelled between Guazhou JAJI (present-day Anxi ZZP& county, 


Gansu) and Xizhou p4} (present-day Turfan, Xinjiang) in the 2oth year of 


the Kaiyuan reign period (732), was accompanied by his two assistants and a 
slave.® Thus the image of the Sogdian merchant is quite different from that of 
the Persian merchant in South China. 


4 Persia and China: The Integration of Two Cultures 


The phenomenon of upper class Persians serving in the Tang government men- 
tioned above touches on the subject of the gradual assimilation of Persians 
into Tang culture. The best example of this is Li Su's family, whose members 
began as hostages and eventually attained the positions of court gentleman 
for fasting in the Imperial Ancestral Shrine, and even prefectural nominee in 


58 Liu Jianming SJ[£EH, "Cong duiwai maoyi kan Tangdai Lingnan fazhan de tedian" 
I E AS ER Be EHAE (On the Special Characteristics of the Develop- 
ment of the Lingnan Area in the Tang Dynasty from the Perspective of Foreign Trade), 
in Lin Tianwei MARI et al., eds., Lingnan wenhua xin tanjiu lunwenji FA SCA LET ERA 
aig C2 (Anthology of New Research on Lingnan Culture) (Hong Kong: Xiandai jiaoyu 
yanjiushe, 1996), pp. 243-244. 

59 — “LuJun zhuan” [& $5 [& (Biography of Lu Jun), Xin Tangshu, juan 182, p. 5367. 

60 Rong Xinjiang, "Yige ru shi Tangchao de Bosi Jingjiao jiazu’, p. 84. 

61 Tulufan chutu wenshu It SEHE XE (Turfan Manuscripts), Vol. 9 (Beijing: Wenwu 
chubanshe, 1990), pp. 40-42. 
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the imperial examinations. The wide-ranging activities of Persian merchants 
south of the Yangtze River also helped them increasingly integrate into Chinese 
society. Li Xun’s brother, who originally ran a business selling aromatics, later 


3p: 


XŒ, as well as a famous poet. His was a typi- 


became a presented scholar £ 
cal example of the rapid sinicisation experienced by Persians who penetrated 
deep into the hinterland of southern China. Once Persians had come to Tang 
China, and had become part of a society with such a rich cultural tradition, 
they were inevitably influenced by it and gradually distanced themselves from 
their own culture. Eventually, despite their different external appearance, they 
developed a mentality that was identical with other Chinese subjects. 

Cultural integration, however, is never such a simple process. Over a long 
period of time, the Persians who had come to China not only worked hard to 
preserve their own culture, but also made efforts to introduce various aspects 
of Persian culture into China. 

Religion is one of the most long-lasting cultural elements of a people. The 
orthodox religion of Persia was Zoroastrianism (Xianjiao TK3), and most of 
the Persians who came to China were Zoroastrians. 

There were Zoroastrian temples in the Tang capitals of Chang’an and 
Luoyang, where the Persians congregated. As far as we know, there were five 
Zoroastrian temples in Chang'an, in the Buzheng FEX, Liquan #84, Puning 


St 


ÑE, Chonghua £E4E, and Jinggong $$2& wards. There were four in Luoyang, 
in the Lide 1772, Xiushan (22%, Huijie fi wards, and Nanshi Ft market. 
Because Zoroastrianism was also the orthodox religion of the Sogdian immi- 


grants, who similarly congregated in Chang’an and Luoyang, we do not know 
whether these Zoroastrian temples were established and used by both Persians 
and Sogdians, or whether some were for Persians and others for Sogdians. In 
fact, although Persian and Sogdian Zoroastrianism are consistent in their 
basic doctrines, there are some differences in their rituals and other aspects. 
Therefore, it is likely that, at least in the beginning, the Persian and Sogdian 
temples in Chang’an and Luoyang were separate, though they may have shared 
their facilities later on. 

We have an explicit record of the Zoroastrian temple in the Chonghua 


=F 


ward of Changan: “In the sth year of the Zhenguan Fifi reign period (631), 


a Zoroastrian missionary named He Lu fa) ft went to the palace and reported 
on Zoroastrianism to the emperor, who subsequently issued an edict ordering 
the construction of a Zoroastrian temple in the Chonghua ward of Chang'an" 62 


62 Yao Kuan Wk, Xixi congyu PE? BE (Western Brook Collection), annot. by Kong 
Fanli fL^LTS (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1993), p. 42. Note that this passage does not 
occur elsewhere, and thus it is clear that it was a text to which Yao Kuan (1105-1162) had 
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This shows that it was established by He Lu, a Sogdian from the kingdom of 
He fa. Referring to a Zoroastrian temple established in the Buzheng quarter 
in the 4th year of the Wude F4 reign period (621), the Chang'an zhi REE 
(Gazetteer of Chang'an) says, "In the temple, there is an official of the sabao 


office who is in charge of the worship of the Zoroastrian god; this position 
is also filled by a Hu priest"5? Since the sabao was the head of the Sogdian 
merchant community, it seems that this Zoroastrian temple was also the site 
where the Sogdians made their sacrifices. 

However, there must have been some Zoroastrian temples in Chang'an 


and Luoyang for Persians. The Liang jing xinji WjziXio (New Records of 


the Two Capitals), written in 722 by Wei Shu ®t, records the existence of a 


Zoroastrian temple south of the west gate of Liquan ward in Chang'an,$4 as 
well as the formal request, presented by the Persian king Peroz to the emperor 


in the 2nd year of the Yifeng &&/&l reign period (677), for the construction 


of a “Persian Hu temple" j£3jr$Hzr in the same ward.® Before the 4th year 


of the Tianbao KE reign period (745), the Jingjiao churches were all called 


“Persian temples"56 Thus the Jingjiao church of Yining 3$5€ ward, mentioned 
in the Liang jing xinji, was called a "Persian Hu temple" while the Zoroastrian 
temple was called a “Kian Temple" or a “Hu Xian temple" From these names 
we can tell that the Persian Hu temple in Liquan ward was without doubt a 


access. However, after calling it a "Zoroastrian temple" he also says it was “called the Da 
Qin Temple, also known as the Persian temple" Then he quotes from the edict issued in 
the 7th month of the 4th year of the Tianbao reign period (745) of Xuanzong, ordering the 
renaming of Persian temples as Da Qin temples. Clearly, Yao Kuan was confusing 
the Zoroastrian temple with the Persian and Da Qin temples here. In fact, the Persian and 
Da Qin temples were both Jingjiao temples, entirely distinct from Zoroastrian temples. Cf. 
Victor C. Xiong, Sui-Tang Chang an: A Study in the Urban History of Medieval China (Ann 
Arbor: Center for Chinese Studies, The University of Michigan, 2000), p. 237. 

63 Song Mingiu, Chang'an zhi, juan 10; Pinggang Wufu [Hiraoka Takeo] PIK, ed., 
Tangdai de Chang'an yu Luoyang: Ziliao ERIR 27 E87 [5 - f] (Tang Chang’an and 
Luoyang: Sources) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1989), p. 116; see also Xu Song 
IRM, Tang liang jing chengfang kao EVA] 53390975; (Study of the Wards in the Two Tang 
Capitals), Vol. 4, collated by Fang Yan 77 ft (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1985), pp. 1043105. 

64 The earliest records can be found in the Liang jing xinji Mamia (New Account of 
the Two Capitals), juan 3; manuscript in the Kanazawa bunko $2755 X. J&& in Yokohama, 
Japan, which is included in Pinggang Wufu [Hiraoka Takeo], ed., Tangdai de Chang'an yu 
Luoyang: Ziliao, p. 189. 

65 The earliest records can be found in the Liang jing xinji, juan 3, manuscript in the 
Kanazawa bunko; included in Pinggang Wufu [Hiraoka Takeo], ed., Tangdai de Chang'an 
yu Luoyang: Ziliao, p. 189. 

66 Cefu yuangui, juan 51, “Diwang bu, Chong shi shi" EEB - IER (Section on 
Emperors, Subsection on Believers of Buddhism), p. 575. 
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Jingjiao church,® which was built on account of the religious beliefs of Peroz's 
queen.$? In the past, researchers generally connected the Persian king's ortho- 
dox Zoroastrian beliefs with the temple he requested to establish, assuming 
that it must have been Zoroastrian.9? However, because he was a political 
figure, especially the former ruler of a vanquished state who had taken ref- 
uge in another state, it is possible that Peroz wanted to build a new church at 
the request of Persian Jingjiao believers in Chang'an. Peroz himself may also 
have wanted to transform the Zoroastrian temple that was also located in the 
Liquan ward into the place of his own religious worship and ritual sacrifices. 
According to the Chang'an zhi, because the favoured minister official SEE: 
Zong Chuke 5<4#% built a house that encroached on the land belonging to a 
Persian Hu temple in the Jinglong SB reign period (707—710), the temple was 
moved to a location west of the Zoroastrian temple in the Buzheng ward. Here, 
in the same way, the Persian (Jingjiao) temple was located in the same ward 
where the Zoroastrian temple stood. Not only that, but this latter originally 
included the Sogdian sabao office. By this time, Peroz had already passed away, 
but Narses returned to the Tang capital in 708, thus we cannot rule out the pos- 
sibility that the Zoroastrian temple became the site where Narses performed 
Zoroastrian sacrifices, since by this time the sabao office existed in name only. 

Since there are very few records concerning the religious beliefs of the 
Persian kings and great leaders, such as Peroz, Narses, Aluohan and Nanmei, 
we cannot discuss them in more depth. However, a rich source of information 
that has come to light is the aforementioned funerary inscription of Su Liang's 


67 P.Y. Saeki, The Nestorian Monument in China (London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1916), p. 241; P. Y. Saeki, The Nestorian Documents and Relics in China (Tokyo: 
Maruzen, 1951), pp. 457-458; Chen Yuan [fifi "Huoxian jiao ru Zhongguo kao" KIR% 
A EWS (Study of the Introduction of Zoroastrianism into China), Guoxue jikan [Bd = 

TI (Journal of Chinese Studies), Vol. 1, No. 1, 1923; here we follow the author's 1934 

revised edition in Chen Yuan xueshu lunwenji (RIB Eitim LAE (Academic Articles of 
Chen Yuan), Vol. 1 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1980), pp. 320—321; Paul Pelliot, L'inscription 
nestorienne de Si-ngan-fou, ed. with supplements by Antonino Forte, p. 288, note 222; and 
Antonino Forte, “The Edict of 638 Allowing the Diffusion of Christianity in China’, in Paul 
Pelliot, Linscription nestorienne de Si-ngan-fou, p. 355. 

68 Donald D. Leslie, “Persian Temples in T'ang China”, Monumenta Serica, Vol. 35, 1981-1983, 
p. 286. 

69 Aoki Kazuko ÆN, “Todai Choan no kenkyo jiin ni tsuite" FEC RED RACE 
(C DV» T (On Zoroastrian Temples in Tang Dynasty Chang'an), Ryiikoku daigaku Bukkyo 
bunka kenkyüjo kiyo HEB KA BBC XC Lit FZ AT ac (Bulletin of the Research Institute 
for Buddhist Culture, Ryukoku University), Vol. 17, 1978, p. 95; Lin Wushu TATE, “Bosi 
baihuojiao yu gudai Zhongguo” J£ Ere K ALA (4 Bl (Persian Zoroastrianism and 
Ancient China) (Taibei: Xinwenfeng chuban gongsi, 1995), pp. 139-150; Xiong, Sui-Tang 
Chang an, p. 237. 
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wife Lady Ma discovered in Xi’an. It provides evidence that until the 15th year 
of the Xiantong reign period (874), Sasanian descendants not only main- 
tained their Zoroastrian heritage, but also continued to write in Pahlavi, which 
was their official language. Comparing the funerary inscriptions in Chinese 
and Pahlavi, we can see that Su Liang #24 is a transliteration of Süren, the 
surname of the Sasanian royal house, and that they used Ma shi (Lady Ma) 
to express Māsīš, the name of the deceased.’° This shows the perseverance 
of Persian culture in the Tang, as well as the intricacies of the blending and 
integration of Persian and Chinese cultures. However, whichever of these sur- 
names — Su, Ma, or especially Li — the Persians most commonly adopted, they 
also easily concealed their ethnic origin. Unlike the popular surnames adopted 
by Sogdians, such as Kang E£, An ZZ and Mi ?R, those used by Persians did 
not betray their roots as easily. Thus we can conclude that adopting the impe- 
rial surname Li was an important means by which Persians integrated into 


Chinese society. 

Under Persian protection, Jingjiao Christianity in Chang’an was able to per- 
sist for over 200 years. 

After the year 498, Persia became the headquarters for the Church of the 
East (Jingjiao), sending missionaries from there eastward to propagate their 
faith. In the oth year of the Zhenguan reign period (635), the Persian priest 
Alopen (Aluoben JZ) came to China to spread this religion, which came 
to be known in China as Jingjiao HI. In the 12th year of the same reign period 
(638), Emperor Taizong K (r. 626—649) issued an imperial edict permitting 
proselytisation. After that, a church was built in the Yining ward in Chang'an. 
Because it was a religion brought in by Persians, these churches were called 
"Persian temples" or "Persian Hu temples"?! 


70  Seethe works cited in n. 38 above for further evidence. 

71 The “Stele Commemorating the Propagation of the Da Qin Luminous Religion in the 
Middle Kingdom" A Z& £351 1 HERH, erected in the 2nd year of the Jianzhong #11 
reign period (781), used the epithet “Most Virtuous of the Great Qin" (Da Qin guo shang 
de kii Ff) for Alopen. This appellation dates from after the 4th year of the Tianbao 
reign period (745). Note that according to the entry "Da Qin Temple" KT of the Tang 
huiyao i € (Essential Documents of the Tang), juan 49, the original text of the impe- 
rial edict of the 7th month of the 12th year of the Zhenguan reign period recorded that 
Alopen was actually “a Persian monk" (Bosi seng XX EA IS). According to the imperial edict 
of the gth month of the 4th year of the Tianbao era, recorded later on in the same juan, 
the temple was certainly called a "Persian temple" when it was first built; alternatively, it 
was called, as in the Liang jing xinji, a “Persian Hu temple" 


O 
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From then on, Jingjiao priests were active in North and South China. For 


example, the Persian priest Jilie J£71,72 who worked together with Zhou Qingli 


APL head of the maritime supervisorate, in the manufacture of rare and 


ingenious tools in the 2nd year of the Kaiyuan era (714); Pan Nami HÆ, 
an official sent by the Persian king in the 8th month of the 2oth year of the 
Pan era (732) along with Jilie, priest of Great Virtue;?? as well as Jingjing 
E and many other Jingjiao clergymen listed on the Jingjiao Stele, were in 


reality all Persians."^ Thus we can see the important role played by Persian 
clergy all along in maintaining Jingjiao in Chang'an. 

I have been fortunate to find the courtesy name of the above-mentioned 
Persian Li Su in the third column of the left-hand side of the Syriac-Chinese 


bilingual list of names of clergymen in the Jingjiao Stele. It is Wenzhen X 


E 


written in Syriac as Luka. The Chinese names of Li Su's six sons all begin with 
the character jing =, and in fact this word is at the beginning of many of the 
words in the Jingjiao Stele, including the following ones: 


The religion is called jingjiao RE (Ting teaching); the institution of the 
church is called jingmen FẸ (Jing school); the churches are called 
jingsi == (Jing temple); the Patriarch is called jingzun 2% (Jing ven- 
erable), and also jingri =H (Jing sun); the rules of discipline are called 
jingfa 9k (Jing practices); the spread of the religion is called jing- 
feng ÆN (Jing proliferation); its various functions are jingli JJ (Jing 
power), jingfu ==} (Jing blessings), or jingming =i (Jing mission); 
believers are called jingzhong = (Jing congregation); the priests are 
called Jingshi FE (Jing officers); the monks are named Jingjing )# 
Jingfu 5T, Jingtong 5:38, and so forth.”5 


72  Cefuyuangui, facsimile of the Song edition (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1989), p. 1490; see 
the facsimile of the Ming edition (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1960), pp. 6547-6548. 

73  Cefu yuangui, facsimile of the Song edition, Vol. 4, p. 3878; see the facsimile of the Ming 
edition, Vol. 12, p. 11454. 

74 See note 71 for the full name of this stele. For the identification of Jingjing 52)# as a 
Persian individual, see the list of scriptures translated by Master Prajfia in the Zhenyuan 
xinding shijiao mulu SJETE SESS H $k (New Catalogue of Buddhist Texts from the 
Zhenyuan Era), Vol. 17. For the other personages, see Paul Pelliot, Recherches sur les 
chrétiens d'Asie centrale et d'Extréme-Orient, Vol. 11, No. 1: La stéle de Si-Ngan-Fou (Paris: 
Éditions de la Fondation Singer-Polignac, 1984), which traces the Syrian names to their 
Persian origins. 

75 Zhu Qianzhi REZ, Zhongguo Jingjiao VH 
(Beijing: Dongfang chubanshe, 1993), p. 130. 
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It could not be clearer that these terms are all connected with the Jingjiao 
faith. This is one reason why I think that Li Su and his family were loyal 
Jingjiao believers. His use of the word jing in the names of his six sons also 
associates them with Jingjiao, demonstrating his desire to continue the trans- 
mission of the religion. It also corroborates the view that the Persians in 
Chang’an preserved their own religious beliefs, as by the time of Li Su’s sons’ 
generation, the family had flourished in China for four generations. After over 
70 years, they had worked their way up to positions in the Tang central or local 
administration, yet they still maintained their religious beliefs, which did not 
affect their participation in Tang politics or even in ritual activities. 

By contrast, Persian merchants were in the lower strata of Tang society. They 
had a flexible attitude, which meant that they changed their religious beliefs 
relatively easily. In the passages about Persian merchants quoted above, it is 
impossible to tell whether they were Zoroastrians or Christians. The “Story 


of Li Guan” ZEiE(&Zy says that Persian merchants resemble Chinese people 


in that after someone has died they “buy a coffin to bury the person, plant a 
tree, and write a funerary inscription" 76 In the “Story of Li Mian” 291257, the 
old Persian's son opens his father's tomb and takes out his father's precious 


pearl.”” These stories show that some Persian merchants followed Chinese 
practices and buried the dead in coffins and tombs. According to the Japanese 
traveller-monk Ennin Alf, when in 839 Li Deyu 212768, chief administrator 
of the Yangzhou Area Command $ZJ A#ME |, was raising money to refur- 
bish the Ruixiang Pavilion imt in the Kaiyuan Monastery (7037, a foreign 
resident from Persia donated a thousand strings of cash." One possible expla- 


nation for this is that these wealthy Persian merchants, in order to curry favor 
with local officials, donated money regardless of whether the refurbishing of 
Buddhist statues was compatible with their own religious beliefs. Another pos- 
sibility is that the Persians who lived in the South after the mid-Tang period 
gradually accepted Buddhism, which was popular in the region, and had 
become Buddhist believers themselves. In the Caoxi Meditation Hall 7X3 
$5 in Shaozhou #4), Lingnan, there was a statue of an inspired acolyte (ling- 
tong shizhe 228158) standing beside the statue of Huineng #¥ĝẸ, the Sixth 
Patriarch of the Chan School fir. The acolyte “was originally from Persia in 
the Western Regions and has come to Guangzhou by ship; having heard the 


76 See the last volume of Duyi zhi 482475 (Uniquely Strange Records), in Li Fang, ed., 
Taiping guangji, Vol. 402, entry on “Li Guan” ZE7$, pp. 3240-3241. 

77 See Li Fang, ed., Taiping guangji, Vol. 402, entry on “Li Mian” 2299), p. 3240. 

78 Ono Katsutoshi /|\EF REE, Bai Huawen {EX et al., Ru Tang qiufa xunli xingji jiaozhu 
AFBI ES TECBOE (Record of a Pilgrimage to Tang China in Search of the Law, 
Annotated Edition), Vol. 1 (Shijiazhuang: Huashan wenyi chubanshe, 1992), p. 95. 
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Sixth Patriarch, he was overcome with joy and converted, offering to be an aco- 
lyte to protect the Dharma forever and to guard the Caoxi Meditation Hall”.”? 
This case of a Persian converting to Buddhism illustrates the willingness of 
some Persian merchants in China to change their religion. They did not all 
have to become monks, especially those skilled at recognising jewels, whose 
primary interest lay in business. Until the end of the dynasty, Tang people con- 
tinued to associate this skill with Persians, to the point that because of the 
constant presence of this motif in Tang tales,®° it became a permanent symbol 
of Persian culture in the Chinese imagination. 


5 Conclusion 


The Tang, especially before the persecution of foreign religions during 
the Huichang 135 era (841-846), was a cosmopolitan empire. During the 
An Lushan rebellion (755-763) many Sogdian merchants also came under 
attack and moved en masse to the three garrisons of Hebei 3HJjE in search 
of new places where they could subsist. However, the Tang reaction against 


increasing Central Asian influences did not disrupt the continued presence of 
the Persians in Chang’an or the preservation of their religious beliefs. It also 
did not prevent Persian merchants from moving into southern China in large 
numbers, to the point that they penetrated deeply into present-day Jiangxi, 
Hubei, Sichuan and other places. 

However, the An Lushan rebellion eventually created divisions between 
the Chinese and foreign worlds. At a time when someone with the Sogdian 


79 The Caoxi tongzhi 2m7% (Caoxi Gazetteer), compiled during the Kangxi EE EE reign 
(1661-1722); juan 3 contains a composition entitled "Wei lingtong shizhe jiejiu wen" Z5 
a AF 4 EGE (Abstaining from Drinking for the Sake of the Inspired Acolyte) by 
the Ming-dynasty Master Deqing 1575. This piece is quoted in Wang Chengwen E7% 
X, “Tangdai Lingnan de Bosiren yu Bosi wenhua" FB Se BARA BRE HIS E 
(Persians and Rersian Culture in Tang Dynasty Lingnan), in Zhongshan dazue Lishizi 
PUKE FE SE ZA, ed., Zhongshan daxue shixue jikan PIRE EF] (Collected 
Historical Papers of Zhongshan University), Vol. 1 (Guangzhou: Guangdong renmin chu- 
banshe, 1992), pp. 68-69. 
80 For example, the Ming writer Ling Mengchu's W] collection of stories entitled Paian 
jingji tH Z 5 (Slapping the Table in Amazement) contains the story named "The Man 
Whose Luck has Turned Chances upon Dongting Tangerines; The Merchant from Persia 
Reveals the Secrets of a Turtle Shell" 88:525 38877] EE AT. > iE BISHER RR HET [For an 
English translation of the story, see Ling Mengchu, Slapping the Table in Amazement: A 
Ming Dynasty Story Collection, trans. by Shuhui Yang and Yunqin Yang (Seattle, London: 
University of Washington Press, 2018), pp. 1-36.] 
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surname Kang [# claimed that he came from Kuaiji 275, and another sur- 


named He ff] expressed nostalgia about his past spent near Lujiang Ji; L, 


we 
can appreciate even more the statement in the funerary inscription of Li Su 
(dated 819), which identifies him as “a native of the western kingdom of Persia" 


RETA. When the tendency was for foreigners to adopt Chinese culture 


in large numbers and try to become thoroughly Chinese, the effort to pre- 
serve Persian culture expressed in the funerary inscription of Su Liang's wife 
Lady Ma can only be a swansong for the end of an era. 

As a result of the Huichang persecution of religions, the "three foreign reli- 
gions" (Zoroastrianism, Jingjiao and Manichaeism) lost their popularity in 
Central China, and people of foreign origin eventually integrated into Chinese 
society. The cosmopolitan spirit that characterised the early Tang was also 
gradually lost. However, we still need to appreciate the cosmopolitan spirit 
of the Tang period, as foreign contributions to Tang culture remain part of 
Chinese society, art and literature. The impact of cosmopolitanism meant that 
the China that emerged after the Tang would never be the same as the China 
that existed before it. 


(This paper was originally presented at the conference "New Perspectives on 
the T'ang" held in Princeton, New Jersey, USA, from the 18th to the 2oth of 
April 2002. The Chinese version was then published in Liu Dong 215, ed., 
Zhongguo xueshu PEMA (fg [China Scholarship], Vol. 4, 2002, pp. 56-76.) 
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FIGURE 6.1 Persian silver vessels excavated in Datong 
a. Silver bowl excavated at a Northern Wei site in Datong 
b. Persian silver plate excavated at Feng Hetu’s tomb 
c. Silver bowl excavated at a Northern Wei tomb in Datong 
d. Scalloped silver cup excavated at a Northern Wei site in Datong 


CHAPTER 7 


New Evidence on the History of Contacts between 
the Tang Dynasty and the Abbasid Caliphate: 
Yang Liangyao's Embassy 


Translated by Sally K. Church 


1 Introduction! 


In his article on the historical connections between China and the Arab 
world, Zhang Guangda 5% did groundbreaking research into the history 
of Sino-Arab relations during the Tang period. He particularly pointed out that 
in 750 CE, Abu'l ‘Abbas (Abt al-‘Abbas al-Saffah, r. 750—754), referred to as Apu 
Luoba [5/78 - 24244 in the Tang histories, destroyed the Umayyad Caliphate and 
established the Abbasid Caliphate (750-1258), referred to as the Heiyi Dashi 
FAA<K& (Black-dressed Tajik) in the Tang histories. The political cen- 
tre of gravity of this new empire gradually moved east (from Damascus to 


Baghdad), and despite having to give up the western end of the territory for- 
merly controlled by the Umayyad Caliphate, it had relatively stable control 
over the Eastern Islamic world, and in the course of the next 500 years cre- 
ated a brilliant Arabic civilisation. The Abbasids inaugurated the Golden Age 
of exchanges with the Tang, Song and Mongol empires. As the empire’s first 
caliph, Abu'l ‘Abbas moved the capital east from Damascus, the former capital 
of the Umayyad empire, to al-Kufah in the middle reaches of the Euphrates 
River. Then in 762, the second Abbasid caliph, al-Mansur (r. 754—775), estab- 


lished a new capital, Dar al-Salàm (ping‘an jing YZ), at Baghdad, in the 
middle reaches of the Tigris River. One of his aims was to expand trade in 
the direction of China and other Eastern countries. As Al-Tabari said in his 
Annals, “This place (Baghdad) is a very good location for a base. Moreover, the 


1 The English translation is indebted to an earlier translation: Xinjiang Rong, “New Evidence 
on the History of Sino-Arabic Relations: A Study of Yang Liangyao’s Embassy to the Abbasid 
Caliphate’, trans. by Rebecca Fu and Gianni Wan, in Victor H. Mair and Liam C. Kelley, eds., 
Imperial China and Its Southern Neighbours (Singapore: Institute of South Asian Studies, 
2015), pp. 239-267. The translation of Yang Liangyao’s stele inscription is also indebted 
to Angela Schottenhammer, “Yang Liangyao’s Mission of 785 to the Caliph of Baghdad: 
Evidence of an Early Sino-Arabic Power Alliance?”, Bulletin de l'École francaise d'Extréme- 
Orient, Vol. 101, 2015, pp. 177-242. 
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Tigris River here allows us to make contact with distant countries like China, and 
can also bring us everything that the sea can supply"? Zhang also mentions in 
this article that, among those who crossed the Indian Ocean in the Tang period, 
two can be identified as Chinese individuals. One was Daxi Hongtong 7 
542% (fl. 760—761) and the other was Du Huan £135 (fl. 751—762).3 

Now we can add another person's name to these, that of Yang Liangyao 


Tz RI% (736-806). He was a eunuch who served as an ambassador to the 
Abbasids at the beginning of the Zhenyuan Ei7t reign period (785-805) of 
the Tang emperor Dezong {#55 (r. 779-805). Details of Yang's life are recorded 


in an inscription, known as Yang Liangyao's stele inscription. Although the text 
inscribed on the stele is not very long, it is extremely valuable. Because of the 
shortage of sources, previous discussions of Tang-Abbasid relations have been 
far from adequate. This article builds on former research concerning Yang 
Liangyao's mission — its motives and effects, details of the journey, the route, 
and so forth. It is hoped that this discussion will advance our understanding of 
the relations between the Tang and the Abbasids. 


2 Yang Liangyao's Stele and Records Related to His Mission 
to the Abbasids 


Yang Liangyao's stele was discovered in 1984 near the village of Xiaohuyang 


IJNES in Yunyang Æp district, Jingyang 7€; county, Shaanxi. Later it was 
moved to Jingyang County Museum. In 2005, Zhang Shimin 5&1E E of the 
Xianyang Municipal Office of Local Gazetteers published a paper on this 


stele inscription, including a full transcription and a detailed analysis of its 


2 Al-Tabari, Annales (Tarikh al-rusul wa-I-mulük), ed. by Michael Jan de Goeje, vol. 3 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1879-1901, 1902, reprinted 1964-1965), p. 272. The above overview follows Zhang Guangda 
ifefea 22, "Haibo lai Tianfang, Silu tong Dashi: Zhongguo yu Alabo shijie de lishi lianxi de 
huigu" AKAA ^ KREA R — rng i parre EAR IA (Seagoing 
Ships Arrive at Makkah and the Silk Road Reaches Arabia: Reflections on the Historical 
Connections between China and the Arab World), originally published in Zhou Yilang 
5— BL, ed., Zhong-wai wenhua jiaoliu shi INZI EZRA (History of Sino-Foreign 
Cultural Exchange) (Zhengzhou: Henan renmin chubanshe, 1987); reprinted in Zhang 
Guangda, Wenben, tuxiang yu wenhua liuchuan LA ` [& fg P3 x (En (The Circulation 
of Texts, Images and Culture) (Guilin: Guangxi shifan daxue chubanshe, 2008), pp. 139-140. 
[Translator's note: The second Abbasid caliph Abu Ja'far Abdallah ibn Muhammad al-Mansur 
lived from 714 to 775. Abu Ja'far Muhammad ibn Jarir ibn Yazid al-Tabari (839-923) was an 
influential Persian scholar from Amol, Tabaristan.] 
3 Zhang Guangda, Wenben, tuxiang yu wenhua liuchuan, pp. 140-145. 
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rich contents.^ It is a magnificent achievement and I am greatly indebted to it; 
I wish to pay tribute to him at the outset. I was fortunate to have been able to 
examine the original stele together with Zhang Jianlin 5R%4* of the Shaanxi 
Provincial Institute of Archaeology on 29 March 2012 at the Jingyang County 
Museum, where I obtained a rubbing of the stele and checked the transcrip- 
tion. According to my measurements, the stele’s ‘head’ part is 85 cm high, 


whereas its body is 190 cm high and 94 cm wide at the top, and 102 cm wide 
at the bottom; it is 23 cm thick at the top, and 27 cm thick at the bottom. Both 
sides are carved with floral patterns and the centre shows images of flowers 
and birds (Fig. 7.1). 

There is no biography of Yang Liangyao in the transmitted histories, thus 
the discovery of this stele has rescued his name from oblivion. According to 
the stele inscription, he originally belonged to the Yang family of Hongnong 


u^ ke (in present-day Henan). His great-grandfather had been a meritorious offi- 
cial of the Tang. As a high-ranking officer of the imperial guard, he had helped 
Emperor Xuanzong 27 (r. 713—756) eliminate the clique of Empress Dowager 
Wei &. During the Zhide @/# reign period (756—758) of Emperor Suzong 


FISK (r. 756—762), he served in the palace as a eunuch. In the Yongtai 7K Zé reign 


period of Emperor Daizong (7 (765), he distinguished himself in a mission 
to put down the rebellion of the tribal leader Tashili Jizhang Sy 77489 in 
Langshan 4 LL. As a result, he was appointed acting supervisor of the Office of 
Female Services at the Palace Domestic Service (7 A (#4 He) ey BEE. In the 
6th year of the Dali KJE era (771), he was promoted to gentleman for court 
discussion 4426S and aide to the Palace Gates Service = #\/my2K. Later he was 
sent to Annam ZZ ES as pacification commissioner of distant regions Batch. 


In the oth year of the same era (774), he went on a mission to Guangzhou 


THES, “Yang Liangyao: Zhongguo zuizao hanghai xia xiyang de waijiao shi- 


4 Zhang Shimin T 
jie’ £2 B : PEM ATUS. EFIE (Yang Liangyao: The Earliest Chinese 
Envoy to Sail to the Western Seas), Xianyang shifan xueyuan xuebao JaxbHEM HES bt ERE 
(Journal of Xianyang Normal University), Vol. 20, No. 3, 2005, pp. 4-8. Before this, the same 
author also wrote an introductory paper called “Zhongguo gudai zuizao xia xiyang de waijiao 
shijie Yang Liangyao" FR EREE EAER RI (China's Earliest Envoy to 
the Western Seas, Yang Liangyao), published in Tangshi luncong (E 42238 (Papers on Tang 
History), No. 7,1998, pp. 351-356. Zhou Weizhou ff] uses Zhang’s version of the inscrip- 
tion published in Tang shi luncong to provide a brief introduction to Yang Liangyao's life, see 
Zhou Weizhou, "Tangchao yu Nanhai zhuguo tonggong guanxi yanjiu" Fah EH Bg 28r Eid 2 
ER TA (The Tang and its Tributary Relations with the Countries of the South Seas), 
Zhongguo shi yanjiu VH [E S [Zt (Studies in Chinese History), No. 3, 2002, pp. 72-73; the 
same contents are also seen in Zhou Weizhou, "Chang'an yu Nanhai zhuguo" KU sü 
(Chang'an and the Kingdoms of the South Seas), Gudu Chang an congshu th bte ZR S 
(Series on the Ancient Capital Chang'an) (Xi'an: Xian chubanshe, 2003), pp. 157159. 
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EJH where Geshu Huang =} ff 58 was fomenting rebellion. Although Yang was 
captured, he remained resolutely loyal to the Tang. In the 12th year (777) the 
crisis was resolved, and Yang was promoted to director of Palace Gate Services 
(gongwei ling fl) in recognition of his accomplishments. At the begin- 
ning of the Xingyuan {7T reign period (784) of Emperor Dezong, when Zhu Ci 
^K3lt (742—784) revolted, Yang was sent as an envoy to the Western Rong (i.e., 
the Tibetans) to request military aid, and returned with help. After the revolt 
was put down, he was appointed eunuch ceremonial secretary in the Palace 


EPA 


Domestic Service Mf 2 A485. In the 6th month he was promoted to grand 


master for closing court HABAR. He was sent on a mission to the Abbasids 
in the 1st year of the Zhenyuan reign period (785), which he successfully 
completed. In the 6th month of the 4th year (788) he was promoted to grand 


master of the palace FKA. In the 7th month he was enfeoffed as Hongnong 


county dynasty-founding baron (Kaiguo nan BijE 53), with 300 households. In 
the 12th year he received the additional title of superior grand master of the 


palace KPKK, while retaining his other titles. He was sent to deal with a 


rebellion in Huaixi /f#:7§ in the 15th year, and supervised the military affairs of 


Ruzhou 323) in the metropolitan area of the Eastern Capital, using the method 


of appeasement to calm the situation. In the ist year of the Yongzhen 7k Ei 


reign period (805) of Emperor Shunzong JIRFR (r. 805), he returned to Chang'an 


E to serve the emperor in private matters. In the 5th month, in addition to 
his current position, he was assigned the concurrent post of frontier marshall 


for three armies 4 = EHIE. He turned to Buddhism in his later years, and 
occupied himself by copying religious texts, repairing temples and building 


pagodas. He distributed his wealth by purchasing land for the poor, donating 
clothing and curing the sick. He passed away at the age of 71 at his private resi- 


HSU ward in Chang'an on the 22nd day of the 7th month of the 
ist year of the Yuanhe 7051 reign period (806). With regard to Yang Liangyao's 


dence in Fuxing 


life as a whole, his main achievements as a eunuch in the emperor's service 
were his missions to many distant places to represent the emperor as an envoy 
and his efforts to pacify rebellions. He made many important accomplish- 
ments, but the most fascinating was certainly his mission to the Abbasids. 

Concerning this mission, Yang Liangyao's stele inscription contains the fol- 
lowing record: 


At the beginning of the Zhenyuan era (785-804), the rebellion had been 
suppressed, and the empire was at peace. The four seas were calm, and 
foreign envoys arrived from afar to be received in audience. In the past, 
during the Western Han (206 BCE-9 CE) period, it was difficult to choose 
envoys to serve in remote regions. Today, however, the Emperor [Dezong] 
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immediately thought of the right person to communicate with distant 
regions. In terms of talents and capabilities, Lord [Yang] was the perfect 
choice. In the 4th month of the ist year of the Zhenyuan reign period 
(785), he was awarded the crimson fish bag and was sent as a state envoy 
to the Abbasid empire. He was accompanied by administrative assistants 


mM) 


FE and retainers, and received diplomatic correspondence and edicts. 


After receiving his commission, he left straightaway, without fearing the 
distant journey that lay ahead. Reaching Nanhai B4j&j he stepped off 
the land and boarded a ship. Although the goal was distant, his face 
showed no fear of danger; with a stern expression, he remained confident 


that they could cross [the ocean] safely. His integrity was an inspiration 
to his subordinates; his dedication moved the spirits. Consequently, Lord 
[Yang] cut off his hair and sacrificed it to the waves, pointing towards 
the sun and swearing an oath to his companions. As a result, Yanghou 
EZ E (the god of waves) calmed the waters, and Pingyi B£53 (the god of 
clouds, rain, and thunder) harmonised the winds. With sails unfurled 


they soared across the boundless space; taking to their oars, they rode 
the shining white expanse of water. Divine lights guided the way by night 
and supernatural animals led the way by day. As the stars and frost went 
through their cycle twice, they passed a myriad kingdoms. They spread 
imperial influence to regions with diverse customs, disseminating the 
emperor's prestige across boundless territories. He journeyed there and 
back according to schedule, completing his mission without fail. This is 
a brilliant result of the loyalty and trustworthiness of our Lord [Yang]! In 
the 6th month of the 4th year he was promoted to grand master of the 
palace and in the 7th month he was enfeoffed as dynasty-founding baron 
of Hongnong county, for which he was given a fief of 300 households. 


We shall begin by comparing the original with the rubbing and explaining 
some of the language issues: (1) Zhang Shimin writes jiuze 755 (nine marshes) 
instead of jiuyi 7,35 (nine translators), which is the correct reading. (2) Zhang 
punctuates this passage incorrectly. It should be bei panguan, neiqian, shou 
guoxin, zhaoshu SE ` Ae > SBS ` i$ (he was accompanied by 
administrative assistants and retainers and received diplomatic correspon- 


dence and edicts), but Zhang places the comma after nei, which seems to be 
a problem. When Tang dynasty envoys were sent out, they were all assigned 
administrative assistants and retainers. The term neiqian (retainer) probably 
originally referred to eunuchs of the neishi sheng Wi (Palace Domestic 


Service), because the official ambassador was a eunuch. (3) For the expression 
bu wei jue yuan FERRE (without fearing the long distance), Zhang writes 
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hu *¥ instead of jue |x, perhaps not realising that the character jue was written 
with a non-standard form, in use during the Tang period. (4) Zhang mistakenly 
writes miao er ifj (distant) as xia er E088 (far and near). (5) In the expression 
wangfan ruqi {£28404 (journeyed there and back according to schedule), 
Zhang mistakenly writes the character wang ft (go) as de f& (virtue). The stone 


stele is rather large, and thus inconvenient to read. Moreover the writing on 
the stele is the semi-cursive script, and some of the characters are difficult to 
decipher. Thus a few minor mistakes are understandable. 

From this stele inscription we know that the eunuch Yang Liangyao was sent 
as an envoy to the Abbasids in the 4th month of the 1st year of the Zhenyuan 
reign period (785). On his journey, Yang carried with him letters and edicts 
from the Chinese court. He first went to Nanhai (Guangzhou); from there he 
boarded a ship and embarked on the long sea voyage, reaching the Abbasids. 
His mission returned to Chang'an before the 6th month of the 4th year of 
Zhenyuan (788) at the earliest. 

Although Zhang Shimin discussed Yang Liangyao's mission at length, there 
remain several unresolved issues that await close scrutiny. This article is an 
attempt to examine some details more closely. 


3 Background and Reasons for This Tang Embassy to the Abbasids 


Before the 1st year of the Zhenyuan reign period (785), the Tang dynasty had 
no particular relations with the Abbasids. Why did the Tang then send a formal 
embassy so far away to their court? The reasons probably lie in the relations 
between the Tang and Tibet. 

In the 14th year of the Tianbao KE reign period (755), when the An Lushan 
4E TUI rebellion broke out in Central China, the main Tang forces in Helong 
jf fE and the Western Regions t5 were ordered to return to Central China to 


protect the emperor. The Tibetans took advantage of the power vacuum and 
invaded from the area north of the Qinghai-Tibetan plateau, taking control 
of Tang territories. From 764 to 776 they occupied Liangzhou 73%), Ganzhou 
H^, Suzhou zB), and Guazhou JKJN in the Hexi 3878 corridor. They also 
surrounded Shazhou 453) (i.e. Dunhuang 302), though they did not take it 
by force. By the ist month of the 4th year of the Jianzhong %' reign period 


(783), relations between the Tang and Tibet temporarily improved, and the two 
signed a peace treaty at Qingshui 757K. 
In the 10th month of the same year, the Jingyuan Mutiny ;&J[fi E: 5 broke 


out in Changan. Zhu Ci Jt proclaimed himself emperor of China and 
Emperor Dezong fled to Fengtian Z&X. In the ist month of the ist year of the 
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Kingyuan era (784) the Tang government urgently sent Director of the Palace 
Library $/z:€; Cui Hanheng £r (d. 795) as an envoy to the Tibetans to 
obtain military aid to overthrow Zhu Ci. Part of the agreement was that the 
Tang would concede Anxi 778 and Beiting IE to Tibet. Yang Liangyao hap- 
penedto be a member of Cui Hanheng's mission. His stele relates the following: 


Atthe beginning of the Xingyuan era (784), Heaven had yet to remove the 
disasters that transpired, and snakes and boars overran the capital. 
The emperor felt anxious and was concerned about his people, but the 
Minister had not yet decided on a strategy. Lord [Yang] was moved to 
tears of gratitude and offered himself as an envoy to the Western Rong 
people (i.e. the Tibetans). He requested military assistance from the 
Tibetans and returned with help, whereupon the Tibetans blocked 
the advancing rebel forces.5 


In the 4th month the Tibetans sent troops to provide assistance. In the 
5th month the Tibetan army helped the Tang army inflict a major victory over 
Zhu Ci. The Tibetans immediately retreated, probably due to the hot weather. 
Thus the arrival of the Tibetan troops enabled the Tang government to avert 
disaster. Yang Liangyao's stele of course attributes this accomplishment to 
its protagonist: 


Their army overthrew the bandits of Wugong RYJ and opened up 
access to Zhouzhi &&tJzi. The wind and clouds rushed after them and they 
increased in numbers; the mountains and rivers pointed out the way for 


them to avoid obstacles. In the Xingyuan era, the emperor was able to 
stop along the way, and [Lord Yang] was able to distinguish himself at 
the bridge over the Wei River ;EfS. The restoration of the empire to its 
previous state is all thanks to the efforts of our Lord [Yang] in requesting 
military support.® 


On this account, Yang was rewarded with titles and promotions: "In the 2nd 
month of that year he was appointed ceremonial secretary in the Palace 
Domestic Service, and in the 6th month he received the additional title of 


5 In the phrase tian wei hui huo Kk 5t (Heaven had yet to remove all of the disasters that 
transpired) Zhang writes bu P instead of wei Ñ, and for zhe kou yi jin IZRA LAKE (blocked 
the advancing rebel forces) Zhang writes sui J& instead of zhe Jf, which we can correct here 
based on our examination of the original stele. 

6 In the phrase ging Zhouzhi zhi qian tu 3&8 7 HER (opened up access to Zhouzhi), 
Zhang's text writes ging #4 (invite) instead of ging 35 (clear > open up). 
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grand master for closing court. These exemplary rapid promotions were 
rewards for his efforts’. 

In the 7th month Emperor Dezong returned to Chang’an. The Tibetans sent 
an envoy to demand the regions of Anxi and Beiting. Li Mi Æ% (722—789), a 
close advisor to the emperor, had a different view: 


The people of Anxi and Beiting are valiant by nature; the [soldiers sta- 
tioned there] control the 57 states of the Western Regions, as well as ten 
tribes of the Turks. In addition, they play a role in dividing the military 
strength of the Tibetans, preventing them from combining their forces 
and sweeping eastward. How could we submissively give these to them? 
Furthermore, the people of these two garrisons have been loyal to the 
Tang court and have consistently defended these territories for more than 
twenty years despite their isolated situation and remoteness; they are 
truly worthy of our compassion! If we foresake them and hand them over 
to the Tibetans, they will certainly deeply resent the Middle Kingdom. 
Then at some later date they will surely join with the Tibetans and turn 
against us, taking revenge. Worse yet, if the Tibetans, as before, just wait 
and see, without moving in, and then deploy a secret two-pronged strat- 
egy and begin looting Wugong IRI), take their booty and leave again, 
what good would this do?” 


In the end, Emperor Dezong refused their demands, thus rupturing relations 
with Tibet. The Tibetans then “let loose their cavalry, who trampled the fields 
and plundered the people on the frontier”. In the 8th month of the 2nd year 
of the Zhenyuan reign period (786), the main Tibetan army invaded and 
pillaged Jing *€ (present-day Zhenyuan $HJA), Long [iE (present-day Long 
BE county), Bin 7) (present-day Bin ff? county) and Ning £ (present-day Ning 
3& county). Roving horsemen penetrated deeply into the metropolitan region 
of Haozhi #4 (north-west of today’s Qian &Z county). Emperor Dezong sum- 
moned Hun Jian ž J and other generals who stationed troops in Xianyang 
Jc Ez; in order to defend the capital. In the gth month the Tibetans attacked 
Haozhi and imposed martial law on Chang'an.? 

It was the 4th month of the 1st year of the Zhenyuan reign period (785), 
precisely when Tang and Tibetan relations broke down but before the Tibetans 
launched their massive attack on the Tang, that the Tang court dispatched 


7 Zizhitongjian X388 (Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government) (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1956), juan 231, p. 7442. 
8 Zizhitongjian, juan 231, pp. 7470 and 7472. 
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Yang Liangyao as an ambassador to the Abbasids. The goal was not, as the stele 
inscription says, solely to “spread imperial influence to regions with diverse 
customs, disseminating the emperor’s prestige across boundless territories’, 
but to join in an alliance with the Abbasids and request their help against 
the Tibetans. 

From Tang historical sources we know that Prime Minister 329 Li Mi made 


a very important suggestion to Emperor Dezong, recorded in the oth month 
of the 3rd year of the Zhenyuan reign period (787), on the occasion when the 
Uighur envoy presented a memorial to the throne: 


Subsequently, the Uighur Qaghan sent an emissary with a memorial in 
which he referred to himself as a son and vassal [of the emperor], saying 
that he accepted all five terms that [Li] Mi had previously discussed with 
him. The Emperor was greatly pleased and asked [Li] Mi, “What do the 
Uighurs fear, that they submit to you like this?” [Li] Mi replied, “It is all 
on account of Your Majesty’s numinous authority, it is not because of my 
efforts!” The Emperor said, “If the Uighurs are already at peace, why are 
we also recruiting Yunnan (i.e. Nanzhao fz), the Arabs and India to 
establish [an alliance ]?” [Li] Mi replied, “Now that the Uighurs have made 
peace with us, the Tibetans will not dare violate our borders. If we recruit 


Yunnan, we will be chopping off Tibet’s right arm. Ever since the Han 
dynasty Yunnan has been a vassal of the Middle Kingdom. Nevertheless 
[General] Yang Guozhong {EW & has unnecessarily harassed this region, 


causing it to rebel and eventually become a vassal of Tibet. Now they suf- 
fer from high taxes and indemnities placed upon them by the Tibetans, 
and not a day goes by when they are not yearning to return to the auspices 
of the Tang. The Arabs are the strongest force in the Western Regions, 
occupying territory which extends from the Pamirs to the Western Sea, 
comprising nearly half the world. Like India, they admire the Middle 
Kingdom and have been hostile to Tibet for generations. I think they can 
be persuaded to ally with us"? 


Although this conversation was not recorded until more than two years after 
Yang Liangyao was sent on his mission, Li Mi was one of Emperor Dezong's 
closest advisors, and it was his idea to refuse to hand over Anxi and Beiting to 
the Tibetans. It was also his idea to unite the Uighurs, Nanzhao, the Arabs and 
India together to attack the Tibetans in a pincer move. He did not express this 
plan to Dezong until the 3rd year of the Zhenyuan reign period (787), but he 


9 Zizhitongjian, juan 233, p. 7505. 
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had probably harboured it in his mind for some time. The Tibetan advance and 
attack against China had begun with the Tang’s violation of their agreement 
with the Tibetans. From the moment when the treaty was violated, Li Mi must 
have been considering how he would deal with the Tibetan attack that was 
about to come. The logical conclusion is that Yang Liangyao’s mission to the 
Abbasids was precisely to carry out the strategy of Li Mi and Emperor Dezong, 
who in the ist year of the Zhenyuan reign period (785) had already considered 
uniting the Arabs, India, Nanzhao and the Uighurs together against Tibet. 

The reason why Tang officials based in Chang’an thought of sending long- 
distance envoys to the Abbasids must have been connected to news of the 
strife between the Tibetans and the Arabs in the Western Regions. According 
to Arabic historical accounts, in the year 750, before the Abbasid Caliphate 
was established, the Central Asian regions of Sogdiana and Tokharistan had 
already been absorbed by the Arabs. Although the Battle of Talas in 751 was 
a military encounter between the Tang and the Arabs, the subsequent An 
Lushan rebellion weakened Tang power on its western frontier. The Arabs 
were therefore able to continue moving eastward, coming face to face with 
the Tibetans occupying Great and Little Bolor (i.e., Baltistan and Gilgit). In 768 
or soon thereafter, the Arab armies launched an expedition against Kashmir 
(Geshimi fa 2), and in 769 invaded Kabul (Gaofu lff). Thus they undoubt- 
edly came into direct contact with Tibetan interests, leading to conflict west of 


the Pamirs.!° In the 2nd year of the Zhenyuan reign period (786), when Yang 
was probably on the road, Chancellor Han Huang 82354, (723—787) submitted a 
memorial advocating an attack on the Tibetans, saying, 


The Tibetan bandits have had the Hehuang }«]} region in their control 
for quite some time. Before the Dali reign period (766—779) China had 
many internal difficulties, which is why we have allowed them to invade. 
I have heard that the [Tibetan] army has in the past few years gradually 
become weaker. In the west they are under pressure from Arab forces, in 
the north they are pressed upon by the large numbers of Uighurs, and 
in the east they are blocked by the Nanzhao forces.!! 


10 On the problem of the three-way relations among the Tang, Tibetans and Arabs at the 
beginning of the Zhenyuan reign period, see Zhang Riming 5k H #4, Tangdai Zhongguo yu 
Dashi Musilin EE (X rp EMER BESTA (Tang China and the Arab Muslims) (Yinchuan: 
Ningxia renmin chubanshe, 2002), pp. 93-101; Wang Xiaofu £/JvFH, Tang, Tubo, Dashi 
zhengzhi guanxi shi JEFE A &ICGBR 4 5E (History of the Political Relations among 
the Tang, Tibetans and Arabs) (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 1992), pp. 206-214. 

11 “Han Huang zhuan" $E f& (Biography of Han Huang), Jiu Tangshu SEE (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1975), juan 129, p. 3602. 
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The Tang huiyao FE € (Essential Documents of the Tang) contains an 
entry on the Arabs (Dashi X &), which says: “In the 2nd year of the Zhenyuan 


reign period (786) the Tibetans became the Arabs’ primary adversaries. The 
greater part of the Tibetan troops went west to resist the Arabs, hence they 
rarely caused trouble to our borders, where their forces are insufficient"? These 
accounts make clear that before Li Mi’s plan formally took effect, the Tang 
court was already well aware that the Arabs could attack the Tibetans from the 
west and decrease their military force, which would greatly reduce the threat 
along the Tang border. From the timing of the conflict between the Arabs 
and the Tibetans in the Western Regions, it is entirely possible that in 785 the 
Tang achieved an alliance with the Arabs and requested that they attack 
the Tibetans from the west. 


4 Why the Sea Route Was Chosen 


Yang Liangyao’s stele records that “[a]fter receiving his commission, he left 
straightaway, without fearing the long distance that lay ahead. Reaching 
Nanhai, he stepped off the land and boarded a ship". 

Nanhai must refer to Guangzhou (i.e. Canton). It should be noted that the 
administrative seat of Guangzhou was in Nanhai county Baya. Guangzhou 


was renamed Nanhai commandery §4;48) in the ist year of the Tianbao reign 
period (742); then in the ist year of the Qianyuan #77 reign period (758) the 
name Guangzhou was restored.!^ Although it was officially called Guangzhou 


in the ist year of the Zhenyuan reign period (785), Nanhai was still used as an 
alternative name. Especially in literary works, Nanhai and Guangzhou were 
used interchangeably. Therefore Yang Liangyao and his companions left from 
Guangzhou for the Abbasid capital of Baghdad. Why did they choose the 
sea route? 

As mentioned above, in the 4th month of the 1st year of the Zhenyuan reign 
period (785), when Yang Liangyao set off on his voyage, Tang and Tibetan rela- 
tions had already broken down, and Tibetan horsemen were at Chang'an's 


12 Tang huiyao ES (Essential Documents of the Tang), juan 100 (Shanghai: Shanghai 
guji chubanshe, 1991), p. 2127. 

13 Zhang Shimin thought that Yang Liangyao's mission to the Arabs was carrying out Li Mi's 
plan, but he did not realise that the mission took place before Li Mi made this suggestion. 

14 — Yuanhe junxian tuzhi ima (Maps and Gazetteer of the Commanderies and 
Counties of the Yuanhe Era, 806-814), juan 3-4, the entry "Lingnan dao Guangzhou" 
44 Fj 3 EI (The Route from Lingnan to Guangzhou) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1983), 
pp. 885-887. 
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north-western boundaries. The most convenient route from Chang’an to the 
west, which was via the Hexi corridor, had already fallen into the hands of 
the Tibetans. If they had gone north they would have first reached the Uighur 
Qaghanate, then they would have headed west and taken the Silk Route 
north or south of the Tianshan mountains. Although they would have been 
able to pass through, their safety would have been uncertain; they might run 
into danger if they encountered Tibetans or other tribes. This was true espe- 
cially for someone like Yang Liangyao’s party, who had a clear political and 
military assignment, and had imperial edicts with them, which would have 
stated clearly that they intended to ally with the Arabs to attack the Tibetans. 
If these had fallen into the hands of the Tibetan army or other tribes allied with 
them, the envoys would doubtless have been killed, and this would have left 
the court’s mission unfulfilled. 

Conversely, by sailing west from Guangzhou, they would pass “a myriad 
kingdoms” without encountering any Tang enemies or hostile states along 
the way. Therefore the envoys could feel safe on their journey. The state gifts 
and imperial edicts would also reach their destination safely. In this case, their 
main challenges came not from human adversaries but from the natural dif- 
ficulties of crossing oceans and seas. 

Guangzhou was the best starting point for the sea route to the Abbasids. It 
was an important foreign trading port, and also one of the departure points 
on the maritime Silk Road. The Tang established an overseas trade manage- 
ment organisation in the 2nd year of the Kaiyuan Jt era (714) at the latest. 
It was called the Office of Maritime Trade (shibo si ġġ =J) and was managed 
by the maritime trade commissioner iHi. The Cefu yuangui TJA 7C$& con- 


tains the following record: “In the and year of the Kaiyuan era, ... the Maritime 
Supervisor and Right Awe-inspiring Guard Palace Attendant 4E fj FEB Zhou 
Qingli AFT and the Persian priest Jilie fi 7 produced a variety of inge- 
nious implements and presented them to the court”. This passage shows that 


rare objects and unusual tools came into the Tang from overseas via the coastal 
port of Guangzhou. 

Atthat time, Guangzhou was also a place where long-distance, ocean-going 
ships congregated. In the 7th year of the Tianbao reign period (748), when the 
eminent monk Jianzhen $ (688—763) was in Guangzhou, he saw “countless 


15 “Zhijian” EE [Direct Admonishments], Songben Cefu yuangui AAT USB (Song 
Edition of the Outstanding Models from the Storehouse of Literature), facsimile edition 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1989), entry No. 13, juan 546, p. 1490; and Cefu yuangui, fac- 
simile of the Ming edition (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1960), pp. 6547—6548. See "Xuanzong 
ji" ASC (Annals of Emperor Xuanzong), Jiu Tangshu, juan 8, p. 174. 
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Indian, Persian and Kunlun (Southeast Asian) ships on the river, carrying car- 
goes of medicinal aromatics and precious stones piled high as mountains. 
The ships were six-seven zhang deep. People from Sri Lanka, Arabia, Gutang 


"HS, Baiman 4%, Chiman 7$ and other kingdoms, in great variety, travel 
through and reside here"!6 For this reason, those who wished to take long sea 
journeys at the time could choose from different types of craft. As an official 
Tang envoy, Yang Liangyao probably had to choose one of their own Tang ships. 
The preface to the French translation of the Akhbar al-sin wa-l-hind (Accounts 
of China and India), cites a work called Kitab Aja’ib al-Hind (The Book of the 
Marvels of India) saying, "it is aboard the Chinese junks that merchants from 
the Persian Gulf made their first journeys across the South Seas of China"? 
This statement was probably made around the time when Yang Liangyao left 
on his journey. Kuwabara Jitsuzo JA Ee also praised Chinese ocean-going 
ships, saying: "Although Arab seagoing ships were light and fast, compared to 


their Chinese counterparts they were structurally weaker. They were smaller 
and less able to resist the wind and the waves"!? This type of large vessel built 
in China was probably Yang Liangyao's first choice for his journey. 

Yang's choice of Guangzhou as his place of departure was probably related 
to his previous service as an envoy there and his familiarity with the area. His 
stele inscription says, 


When he was sent to Guangfu JÆ} (Guangzhou), he encountered rebels 
who murdered their generals and forcefully obstructed his troops. Geshu 
Huang thereupon unleashed his ravenous ambition, wanting to receive 
recognition from the court. He threatened Yang with a sword, demand- 
ing that Yang write a memorial for him to the emperor. Lord [Yang] stood 
as firm as a mountain and refused to be swayed. When the incident 
was resolved he returned to the court and was consistently kept in high 


16 Masato Genkai Et A Jt (Omi no Mifune 38 — fl), To Daiwajó Toseiden EKF E 

RÍE (An Account of the Eastern Journey of the Great Tang Monk), ed. and annot. by 
Wang Xiangrong £ [E]Zi$, Zhongwai jiaotong shiji congkan PY) ACH SP ESSET] series 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2000), p. 74. 

17 J AbüZaydal-Sirafi, Akbar al-Sin wa-al-Hind, Relation de la Chine et de l'Inde rédigée en 851, 
trans. byJean Sauvaget (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1948), p. xxxix. Chinese translation: Zhongguo 
Yindu jianwen lu H EJEN JE ESk (Accounts of China and India), trans. by Mu Genlai 
PERAK, Wen Jiang 3X; I. and Huang Dao vfi (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1983), p. 25. 

18 — Sangyuan Zhizang [Kuwabara Jitsuzo] SJEK EX, Zhongguo-Alabo haishang jiaotong shi 

cho bey EE. E ABS (History of Sino-Arabian Maritime Communications), trans. 

by Feng You 7/7 (Beijing: Shangwu yinshuguan, 1934), p. 119. 
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regard. In the 12th year (777) he was promoted to director of the palace 
gates service (gongwei ling ZRS). 


Thus in the 8th year of the Dali reign period (773), when Yang Liangyao was 
on a mission to Guangzhou, he happened to encounter Geshu Huang, gover- 
nor of Xunzhou fH} (the administrative seat at Haifeng 4%, present-day 
Haifeng county in Guangdong ÆR). Geshu Huang had rebelled and killed 
Lü Chongben 52H, governor of Guangzhou and military commissioner 


of Lingnan 4883. We can see from the stele that Geshu Huang probably 
wanted to use Yang Liangyao's memorial to the throne to obtain the presti- 


gious post of military commissioner of Lingnan. However, Yang Liangyao 
“stood as firm as a mountain and refused to be swayed’, so Geshu Huang 
was unable to fulfil his aim. In the nth month of the 1oth year of the Dali 
reign period (775), the Jiangxi surveillance commissioner &Zzfii Lu Sigong 
FA took Guangzhou and executed Geshu Huang, thus putting down 
the rebellion. Later Yang Liangyao returned to the capital and received high 


acclaim. In the 12th year of the Dali reign period (777) he was promoted to direc- 
tor of the Palace Gates Service. The Zizhi tongjian £&5385€ (Comprehensive 
Mirror for Aid in Government) says, "When Lu Sigong first pacified Lingnan, 
he presented a platter made of glass 9 inches in diameter and we (i.e. Emperor 


Daizong (72) treasured it as an extremely precious object"? This glass plat- 
ter, which came to the capital from Lingnan, may have been brought by Yang 
Liangyao himself as a precious gift from overseas. 


At the time of Yang Liangyao's journey to Guangzhou, Du You #£{6 (735- 


812) was both governor of Guangzhou and military commissioner of Lingnan. 
From the 3rd month of the 1st year of the Xingyuan reign period (784), 
Du You was transferred to serve in Guangfu Jj, where “he strengthened the 
troops and built broad roads, thereby making rituals and customs flourish, and 
fires and disasters cease of themselves. Gold and ivory were brought in from 
the south via maritime trade" In this way, the city was reinvigorated, the people 
behaved respectfully and courteously, overseas trade developed, and precious 
items and rarities flooded into the empire. Du You also “channelled the ben- 
eficial profits [of trade] and promoted trust and honesty. Myriads of ships 
arrived in succession, and hundreds of commodities were dispatched’.”° At the 


19 —Züzhitongjian, juan 225, p. 7253. 

20 Quan Deyu f£(SE, "Du Gong Huainan yiai bei ming bing xu" FEAE R E AA 
WV FF (Stele Inscription and Preface on Master Du's Legacy in Huainan), in Quan Tangwen 
EJIE (Complete Tang Prose), juan 496 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1983), p. 5056B. 


Concerning Du You's political achievements in Guangzhou, see Guo Feng $[$$, Du You 
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end of the 8th century, Guangzhou was in a peaceful state under the governor- 
ship of Du You; it was a time of social stability and thriving overseas trade. This 
provided the infrastructure and ideal social environment for the departure of 
Yang Liangyao’s mission. 

We can also suggest that another reason why Yang Liangyao chose Guang- 
zhouas his starting point was to benefit from Du Huan’s experience in the Arab 
regions, and the detailed knowledge of the sea route that Du Huan took on 
his return journey. We know that in the 10th year of the Tianbao reign period 
(752) Du Huan had accompanied Gao Xianzhi Æ (d. 756), military com- 
missioner of the Four Garrisons of Anxi, on his Western expedition to Chach 
(present-day Tashkent) and was defeated and taken prisoner at Talas. For this 
reason, he was able to go from Central Asia to the heart of the Arab world (in 
present-day Iraq), staying in places such as the Abbasid capital of al-Kufah 
(in present-day Meshed-Ali) for about ten years. In the 1st year of the Baoying 
JE reign period (762) of Emperor Suzong £r: (r. 756—762), he boarded a 
commercial ship and took the sea route back to Guangzhou. The account of 


this journey, entitled Jingxing ji {Tac (A Record of Travels), has been lost, but 
fragments of it are preserved in his paternal uncle Du You's work, the Tongdian 


3488 (Encyclopaedic History of Institutions).?! The text of Du Huan’s Jingxing 
Ji, as seen by Du You, was the best guide to the Arab world that Yang Liangyao 


could have had. Not only was he going to the same place from which Du Huan 
had just returned, but the sea route he took there was also the same. The Tong- 
dian says that Du Huan came ashore at Guangzhou. When Yang went on his 
mission in the 1st year of the Zhenyuan reign period (785), Du Huan may still 
have been in Guangzhou. However, Yang was at least able to see Du Huan's 
book Jingxing ji in Du You's possession, which would have been the perfect 
guide for his mission to the Abbasids. 

Apart from this, when Yang was going on his mission to the Arabs, he had to 
“pass by a myriad kingdoms’, and he needed to prepare imperial gifts to take 
tothese regimes. In the Tang period, the maritime supervisorates in Guangzhou 
were usually run by eunuchs. By being in charge of the abundant resources 
obtained through overseas trade, they were well placed to supply gifts that Yang 


pingzhuan TT (GE (Critical Biography of Du You) (Nanjing: Nanjing daxue chubanshe, 
2004), pp. 101-108. 

21 Du You fEf&, Tongdian ii #4 (Encyclopedic History of Institutions), juan 191, "Bianfang 
dian" #[j/j# (Border Defense Institutions), Section 7, and other related sections 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1995), p. 5199. Cf. Du Huan FE, Jingxing ji jianzhu &&1 T3025 

YE (Record of a Journey, Annotated), ed. and annot. by Zhang Yichun 5f—4t (Beijing: 

Zhonghua shuju, 2000). 
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could take with him on his mission. He was able to make use of the eunuch 
system in Guangzhou to obtain the gifts he needed, saving him from having to 
ship them overland from Chang'an. This may have been one of the reasons why 
the Tang chose Guangzhou as the starting point for Yang Liangyao's mission. 


5 Sacrificing to the Waves on the South Seas 


To take a voyage by sea, one has to face the perilous waters and towering waves. 
Yang Liangyao was originally a native of Hongnong in Henan. Because his 
great-grandfather was a meritorious official of the Tang, for his achievements 
he was granted family property in Yunyang SEL; and the family consequently 
became residents of the capital area (Jingzhao 57K). Thus we can say that Yang 
Liangyao was from the interior of China; he did not grow up near the ocean. 
However, before going on his mission to the Arabs, he had been to Annam ZZ 
FA (under the jurisdiction of Jiaozhi X ib, in present-day Hanoi, Vietnam) and 
Guangzhou, so he must have gained some experience sailing along the coast. 
Yet in the end, Arabia was very far away, and long-distance navigation was full 
of peril. How were Yang and company able to face the dangers of the sea they 
were about to endure? 
Yang Liangyao's stele says: 


Although the goal was distant, his face showed no fear of danger; with 
a stern expression, he remained confident that they would cross [the 
ocean] safely. His integrity was an inspiration to his subordinates; his 
dedication moved the spirits. Consequently, Lord [Yang] cut off his hair 
and sacrificed it to the waves, pointing to the sun and swearing an oath 
to his companions. As a result, Yanghou calmed the waters, and Pingyi 
harmonised the winds. 


In other words, despite the long distance, he did not show any fear of danger 
or hardship, but only confidence in completing his journey. This determina- 
tion moved the spirits to help. The specific procedure was to cut off a tuft of 
his hair and sacrifice it to the ocean waves; with his hand pointing to Heaven, 
he swore an oath to his companions. Performing this ritual would evoke the 
gods to provide them with calm winds and waves. Putting aside the literary 
embellishments of this language, what shines through here is that when faced 
with the challenge of taking an ocean-going voyage, people of the past had to 
perform sacrifices in all solemnity and seek Heaven's support, as well as the 
help of spirits. 
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Where would Yang Liangyao and his companions have carried out this 
sacrifice? The most likely spot was Guangzhou’s Nanhai shrine P4745], also 
called the Nanhai Temple FA X4}. 

The Nanhai shrine had been set up in the 14th year of the Kaihuang Bil 
8 reign period (594) in Guangzhou, Nanhai county (present-day Miaotou 
RADA village, Huangpu zl district), as the place to sacrifice to the god 
of the South Sea. Sui practices continued during the Tang period, and the 


sacrifice to the god of the South Sea was one of the state sacrifices, called 
yuezhen haidu XK$Ej5 (Mountains, Garrisons, Seas and Canals). In the 


10th year of the Tianbao reign period (751) the god of the South Sea was also 
granted the title King of Broad Benefits JE f]|-F. Once a year, at the appro- 
priate time, the senior official of the region made a sacrifice to this god. 
On special occasions a central government official was sent to Guangzhou 
to perform a sacrifice to the god of the South Sea. This deity was not only 
the focus of official sacrifices, but also the object of worship and sacrifice 
by merchants, fishermen and other common people. It was even more impor- 
tant for those going on long-distance sea voyages to sacrifice to the god of the 
South Sea.?? For this reason, the place where Yang Liangyao and his companions 
performed their sacrifice to the waves must have been the Nanhai Temple. The 
content of their prayers was perfectly suited to the scope of the deity's influence. 

The Nanhai Temple in the Tang period must have been located next to the 


Pearl River (Zhujiang Z&; T). Therefore, Yang Liangyao and company probably 
performed the sacrificial ritual in this temple, after which they boarded their 
ship and immediately commenced their long voyage. 


6 The Dates of Departure and Return 


Yang Liangyao's stele says that when they departed on their journey, "[a]s 
the stars and frost went through their cycle twice, they passed a myriad of 
kingdoms. They spread imperial influence to regions with diverse customs, dis- 
seminating the emperor's prestige across boundless territories. He journeyed 
there and back according to schedule, completing his mission without fail". 
When the inscription says "the stars and frost went through their cycle twice", 
it is referring to astronomical and meteorological phenomena: the constel- 
lations make one complete revolution in the sky per year, and the frost falls 


22 See Wang Yuanlin EJC$K, Guojia jisi yu haishang silu yiji: Guangzhou Nanhai shenmiao 
yanjiu Ed AZ ASAE BR EARED | EIN ARAA (State Sacrifices and Remains 
of the Maritime Silk Road: A Study of the God of the South Sea Temple in Guangzhou) 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2006), pp. 49-97. 
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at the beginning of winter each year, so these two things refer to the passage 
of one year. Two cycles signify two years, and the journey must have taken at 
least that long.?? The mission set off in the 4th month of the ist year of the 
Zhenyuan reign period (785). Considering that in the 6th month of the 4th year 
(788) Yang was promoted to grand master of the palace on account of his mis- 
sion, we can surmise that the members of this embassy probably returned to 
Chang’an in the second half of the 3rd year of Zhenyuan (787). 

Yang must have taken advantage of the monsoon winds on his journey, 
therefore we can also use the timing of the monsoons to deduce the dates of 
his travel. Qian Jiang #£)T of Hong Kong University has used the accounts 
of Arab navigators to analyse their use of the monsoons when they crossed 
the Indian Ocean and the South China Sea, pointing out that Arab merchant 
ships during the Tang dynasty required 18 months for one round-trip journey 
from the Persian Gulf to Guangzhou. From China to the Persian Gulf, one 
would sail from Guangzhou some time in October-December, and reach the 


Melaka Strait by relying on the north-east monsoon. One would cross the Bay 
of Bengal in January, then reach the southern part of the Arabian peninsula 
in February—March, and finally arrive at the harbour of Muscat at the end of 
April, relying on the south-west monsoon. The journey from the Persian Gulf 
back to China was as follows: Leaving in September-October, they would 
rely on the north-east monsoon to cross the Indian Ocean, and arrive on the 
Malabar coast of India in November-December. They would then sail to 
the Malay peninsula in January, and wait for the monsoon there. They would 
arrive at Guangzhou in April-May, taking advantage of the absence of typhoons 
on the South China Sea at this time of year.?^ 

Thus we can reconstruct Yang Liangyao's journey using the Gregorian calen- 
dar as follows: The 4th month of the 1st year of the Zhenyuan reign period was 
equivalent to 13 May to 12 June 785. Yang Liangyao probably left Chang’an in 
June 785, arrived in Guangzhou in August, and rested there, preparing for the 
long sea journey. He would have sailed from Guangzhou in October, arriving 


23 Sangyuan Zhizang [Kuwabara Jitsuzo] has studied in detail the sea routes and dates 
between Arabia and China (Guangzhou) and has shown that in the Tang dynasty the 
return sea voyage between these two places usually took over two years; see Sangyuan 
Zhizang [Kuwabara Jitsuzo], Zhongguo-Alabo haishang jiaotong shi, pp. 109-111. 

24 Qian Jiang $$; L, “Gudai Bosiwan de hanghai huodong yu maoyi gangbu" HUE Hs 
AA SERES ELTE (Seafaring Activities and Trading Ports in the Ancient Persian 
Gulf), Haijiao shi yanjiu 15j^c EIF (Studies on the History of Maritime Relations), 
No. 2, 2010, p. 12. Concerning the use of the monsoons by Arab and Persian navigators 
sailing to the East, see also J. W. Meri, ed., Medieval Islamic Civilization: An Encyclopedia 
(New York and London: Routledge, 2006), pp. 556-557 and 816-818. 
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at Muscat harbour in April 786, and at Baghdad in May of the same year. After 
staying among the Abbasids for several months, he would have left the Persian 
Gulf in September 786 and returned to Guangzhou in May 787, reaching 
Changan in July of that year. This was equivalent to the 5th or 6th month of 
the 3rd year of the Zhenyuan reign period in the Tang calendar. He may have 
stayed in Guangzhou a little longer, arriving in Chang’an in the second half of 
that year. If we follow what it says on the stele, that Yang Liangyao was granted 
a position in recognition of his mission in the 6th month of the 4th year of the 
Zhenyuan reign period (788), it is likely that he stayed with the Abbasids for an 
entire year, and that this was the promotion he received upon his return. 


7 The Route 


Yang Liangyao’s stele does not describe his route in any detail, saying only the 
following: 


With sails unfurled they soared across the boundless space, taking to 
their oars, they rode the shining white expanse of water. Divine lights 
guided the way by night and supernatural animals led the way by day. As 
the stars and frost went through their cycle twice, they passed a myriad 
of kingdoms. 


This passage is full of flowery language but gives very little specific information 
about his journey. What was Yang’s specific itinerary? 

Fortunately Jia Dan's Bi, Huang hua sida ji BHEVU#AC (Record of 
the Imperial Glory in the Four Directions), preserved in the Xin Tangshu 
PE (New Tang History), includes the following detailed itinerary from 
Guangzhou to Baghdad:?5 


25 “Dili zhi’ 4X8 & (Treatise on Geography), Xin Tangshu 3irl&iz& (New Tang History) 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1975), juan 43b, pp. 1153-1154. There are many articles about 
this passage, and there are also different theories about it. Here we have just chosen one 
theory which seems suitable, but for a more detailed discussion, please see the publica- 
tions below: Gabriel Ferrand, Le kouen-louen et les anciennes navigations interocéaniques 
dans les mers du sud (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1919); Paul Pelliot, “Deux itineraires de 
Chine en Inde ala fin du VIII? siecle" Bulletin de l'École francaise d'Extréme-Orient, Vol. 1v, 
1904, pp. 131-414; Feng Chengjun 757K$53,, Zhongguo Nanyang jiaotong shi P ERSTE AZ 

3H 5 (History of China's Communications with the South Seas), with an introduction 

by Xie Fang #77 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2005), pp. 31-33; Han Zhenhua 

SES, "Di ba shiji Yindu Bosi hanghai kao" %5 / VEEE E SURE (A Study of 

Eighth Century Indian and Persian Navigation), in Han Zhenhua, Zhong-wai guanxi lishi 
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Setting sail south-east from Guangzhou, after 200 li we reached 
Tunmenshan ifi (on the north-western shore of today’s Kowloon 
JLE peninsula); sailing westward for two days, we reached Jiuzhou 
daoshi Ji (Qizhou €J / Taya Archipelago, on the north-eastern 
side of Hainan Island #5355). Further south after 2 days we reached 
Xiangshi #4 (Dazhou A} / Tinhosa Island, south-east of Hainan); sail- 
ing further south-west for three days we reached Zhanbulao shan 4 
LL] (Culao Cham, present-day Champa Island in Vietnam). This island 
is 200 li east of Huanwang guo HFE] (Lam Ap kE and Champa in 
today’s central Vietnam). Sailing south for two days, we reached Lingshan 
MLL (present-day Cape Sa-hoi, north of Quy Nhon in Vietnam). Then we 
sailed another day and reached Menduguo FJER] adi Quy Nhon 
in Vietnam). After another day, we reached Gudaguo {Eq (present- 
day Nahtrang in Vietnam). Half a day more and we reached Bentuolang 
zhou ZEC;R (present-day Phanrang in Vietnam). After another two 
days we reached Juntunong shan *EZ&5&(l] (present-day Poulo Condore). 
Another five days and we reached the strait (today's Melaka Strait), 
called selat by the locals. From north to south it is a hundred li long, on 
the north (recte: east) shore is Luoyueguo ZEER] (the southern end of 
today's Malay peninsula), and on the south (recte: west) shore is Foshiguo 
($E (on the south-eastern part of Sumatra). Sailing four or five days 
east of Foshiguo, we reached Helingguo JME (present-day Java), 
the largest of the southern islands. Then heading west, and after com- 
ing out of the strait, we sailed for three days and reached the kingdom 


-REE 


of Gege Sengzhi E [1 (in the present-day Brouwers Islands south of 


mi 


Sey 


yanjiu "FA SERIE SETA (Studies in the History of Sino-Foreign Relations) (Hong 
Kong: Hong Kong University, Asian Research Centre, 1999), pp. 353-362; Chen Jiarong 
BREESE, Zhong-wai jiaotong shi Vp. S388 E (History of Sino-Foreign Communications) 
(Hong Kong: Xuejin shudian, 1987), pp. 184-186; Su Jiqing RHI, Nanhai gouchenlu 
Fav S33 C$ (Investigations into the South Seas) (Taibei: Taiwan shangwu yinshuguan, 
1989), pp. 373-378; Liu Yingsheng IMP, Silu wenhua: Haishang juan RESA EE 
25 (Silk Road Cultures: The Maritime Routes) (Hangzhou: Zhejiang renmin chubanshe, 
1995), pp. 103-104; Zhang Guangda, “Haibo lai Tianfang, Silu tong Dashi: Zhongguo yu 
Alabo shijie de lishi lianxi de huigu’, in Zhang Guangda, Wenben, tuxiang yu wenhua 
liuchuan, pp. 133-180; Chen Yan [i 35, Haishang sichou zhi lu yu wenhua jiaoliu YE [- 55 
47 ERE SES (The Maritime Silk Road and Cultural Exchange), Supplementary 
Volume (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 2002); Lin Meicun #(HEN, Sichou zhi lu 
kaogu shiwu jiang 5555 7 E55 + Fs (Fifteen Lectures on the Archaeology of the 
Silk Road) (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 2006), pp. 223-229; Liu Yingsheng, Hailu 
yu lulu: Zhonggu shidai dong-xi jiaoliu yanjiu VEER Eve EE — Vp ih BEAR 7 


EC FE 
(Sea Routes and Land Routes: Exchanges between East and West in the Medieval Period) 
(Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 2011), pp. 202-207. 
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the Melaka Strait). It is another island north-west of Foshi[guo], where 
many of the inhabitants are marauders, and those who travel by ship are 
afraid of them. North (recte: east) of this, on the shore, is the Geluo (ff 
ZÆ kingdom (present-day Kedah on the western side of the Malay pen- 


insula). From Geluo going west (recte: north), we came to the kingdom 


[^A pa 


of Geguluo =E (Qaqola/Kakula, in the region of the present-day Kra 


Isthmus on the Malay peninsula). Continuing further from Gege Sengzhi 
for four or five days, we reached Shengdeng zhou $5] (present-day 
Deli on the north-eastern side of Sumatra). Then in another five days 


we reached Poluoguo 252 (Breueh/present-day Barus Island in the 
north-western part of Sumatra). After sailing six more days, we reached 
Poguo 2E (Cola), Qielanzhou 223 (present-day Nicobar Islands, 
India). Then sailing north?® again for four days we reached Shiziguo 


WMT E] (present-day Sri Lanka), whose northern shore is a hundred 


li from the mainland of Southern India. Then we sailed westward for 
four days and passed by Molaiguo ;€ 3K] (today's Malabar, India), 
the southernmost point of Southern India. Further north-west, pass- 


ing about a dozen small kingdoms, we reached the western border of 
India. Then sailing further north-west for two days, we reached Bayuguo 


IREEN (present-day Bharuch on the western coast of India). Sailing on 


for another ten days, we passed five small kingdoms on the western bor- 
der of India, and reached Tiyuguo #e#8 EY (Diul, present-day Diudul in the 
southern part of the Kathiawar peninsula on the north-western coast of 
India). In this kingdom we found the Milantai HAPA River (Nahr Mihran, 
the name that the Arabs use for the Indus River). It is also called the 
Xintou #78 River (present-day Indus). It flows from northern Bokunguo 


WEG Ed (possibly referring to Greater Bolü KIE, the region of present- 
day Baltistan, north-west of Kashmir), west to the region north of Diul, 


where it enters the sea. From Diul going west for 20 days, we passed 


more than 20 small kingdoms and reached Tiluoluhe guo #e2# a AEM 


(Djerrarah, near present-day Abadan, at the Persian Gulf in western Iran), 


pi 


also called Luoheyi guo #4112 E] (Larwi). The people there have set up a 


splendid pillar in the sea, where at night they installed a torch to help pre- 
vent sailors from getting lost after dark. After sailing west for one day we 


reached Wulaguo SIE (present-day Al-Ubullah in south-western Iran), 
and then the Fulila #;FIJFI| River (the present-day Euphrates) of Arabia, 


Pelliot thinks that the word "north" (bei JE) here is an error for the word ^10" (shi +) or 

“20” (nian 1T). Paul Pelliot, Jiao Guang Yindu liang dao kao X BSE) EP 28.75, trans. by 
Feng Chengjun 7/$7K$5 of Pelliot's "Deux itinéraires de Chine en Inde à la fin du VIlle 
siécle" (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2003), p. 281. 
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where it heads south into the sea. We then took small boats upstream, 
and in two days reached Moluoguo REEN (present-day Basra, Iraq), an 
important city of the Arabs. Further north-west by land we travelled a 
thousand li and reached Fudacheng 443% (present-day Baghdad), the 
city which King Maomen Jf] (Amir al-Mu'minin) made his capital. 


Note that Jia Dan took up his post as Minister of Works in the 1st year of the 


Xingyuan reign period (784). In the 2nd month of the 1st year of the Zhenyuan 


reign period (785), Jia Dan and Liu Taizhen SAH, attendant gentleman 


(shilang FfBB) in the Ministry of Works, were sent to inspect the Eastern 
Capital (Luoyang 7&7), as well as Henan ;*fBj and Hebei ft, respectively. 
In the 6th month, in addition to the ranks he already had, he was also given 


the titles of censor-in-chief (ij EKK, Eastern Capital regency judge RELH SF, 
minister of the Eastern Capital R=, and chief defence commissioner 
of Ruzhou in the metropolitan area of the Eastern Capital REL bj 


EE, 


In the gth year of the Zhenyuan reign period (793) he had an audience 


at the court and was promoted to right vice director Hf and joint manager 
of affairs with the secretariat-chancellery [5] HF] F-45223. Thus he was the 
grand councilor 3244. In the 10th month of the 17th year (801) Jia Dan pre- 


sented the Hainei huayi tu jp ŽE R ml (Map of Chinese and Barbarian Lands 


of the World), and wrote the Gujin junguo xiandao siyi shu 1t BD ERU 
JE (Description of Commanderies, Kingdoms, Counties and Circuits 


Inhabited by the Four Barbarians in Ancient and Modern Times) in 40 juan. 


The memorial that accompanied it said, 


Previously, in the 1st year of the Xingyuan reign period (784), I was ordered 
by the court to create a map of the empire. Immediately afterwards I was 


sent as a messenger to Weizhou 4)\\| and Bianzhou 7 J|, and then went 


to take up my post in the Eastern Capital Luoyang. Having had many tasks 
at hand, I was not able to focus on this one, though I kept working on it 
for along time, and I was becoming increasingly distressed and ashamed. 
Recently, although my energies have diminished, I exerted my mental 
effort and committed all the information I collected to visual media. 
I ordered artists to paint the Hainei huayi tu in one scroll, ... and also 
wrote the Gujin junguo xiandao siyi shu in 40 juan. 


The “Dili zhi” 428, (Treatise on Geography) in the Xin Tangshu says: “Grand 


Councilor Jia Dan of the Zhenyuan reign period analysed most accurately 


the distances between regions and places. He recorded everything [reported] 


by those who travelled beyond the frontier to foreign lands as well as what 


was translated [from the words of foreigners] at the Court of Dependencies”. 
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It seems that as early as the ist year of the Xingyuan reign period (784) Jia 
Dan was collecting materials in the capital and other places, interviewing Tang 
envoys “who travelled beyond the frontier to foreign lands’, and also, via trans- 
lators, debriefing foreigners from various kingdoms. In the end, he finished his 
work in the 17th year of the Zhenyuan reign period (801). He was in Chang’an 
at the same time as Yang Liangyao, and Yang’s record of the routes he traversed 
personally must have been the most direct, authentic, and up-to-date material. 
How could Jia Dan not have used it?? For this reason we can boldly speculate 
that Jia Dan’s record was probably based on the route that Yang Liangyao took 
when he commanded the Tang ships on his mission. It begins at Guangzhou 
and ends at Baghdad, the capital of the Abbasid Caliphate. This was precisely 
the same journey that Yang Liangyao took when he served as an envoy to the 
Abbasids and travelled from Guangzhou to their new capital at Baghdad. 
Moreover, the journey also took place shortly before Jia Dan’s compilation of 
his work. Especially noteworthy is Jia Dan’s reference to a beacon: “the people 
here have set up a splendid pillar in the sea, where at night they installed a 
torch to help prevent sailors from getting lost after dark”; this is probably what 
Yang Liangyao’s stele refers to when it says “divine lights guided the way by 
night”. This description came from Yang Liangyao’s personal experience and 
may even reflect his own words. From the standard version of the text extant 
today, it seems that Jia Dan’s description probably came from the official report 
of Yang Liangyao’s mission;?? and some of the description may even have been 
Yang Liangyao’s own words. 

The account of the Arabs in the second half of juan 100 of the Tang huiyao 
came from Jia Dan’s Gujin junguo xiandao siyi shu, and this account has been 
considered, along with Du Huan’s report on the Arabs, one of China’s earli- 
est and most accurate accounts of the Arab world.?? Looking at it today, the 
most up-to-date and accurate information in it was very likely what Jia Dan 
had obtained from Yang Liangyao's report. 


27 Jia Dan and Yang Liangyao must have had a very close relationship. According to 
Yang Liangyao's stele inscription, in the 15th year of the Zhenyuan era (779), during 
Wu Shaocheng's P3; rebellion in Huaixi 74:74, Yang Liangyao adopted a policy of 
appeasement and this strategy was in the end accepted by Emperor Dezong. The official 
history records that the policy of appeasement was suggested by Jia Dan and accepted 
by Dezong. On this matter, Yang Liangyao and Jia Dan were in agreement, so they must 
have communicated with each other; we can even surmise that they probably exchanged 
ideas. 

28 Zhang Shimin says, "The sea route from the South Seas to Baghdad as recorded by Jia Dan 
may have come from the maritime diary kept by Yang Liangyao when he was sent on his 
mission to the Abbasids" This is an insightful point. 

29 Zhang Guangda, Wenben, tuxiang yu wenhua liuchuan, p. 145. 
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The Arab and Persian geographical works also record the route from 
Baghdad and the Persian Gulf to Guangzhou during the 8th and gth centuries, 
and these corroborate the route of Yang Liangyao’s mission from another point 
of view. For instance, the Arab historical work entitled Akhbar al-sin wa-l-hind 
(Accounts of China and India), compiled in 851, describes in great detail the 
different seas and islands, and the routes on which Sulaiman al-Tajir or other 
merchants travelled between the Persian Gulf and Guangzhou, as well as what 
they saw and heard.?? Ibn Khurdadhbih, in his Kitab al-Masalik wa-l-Mamalik, 
also describes his journey from Basra to Guangzhou in the late gth to early 
10th centuries, providing a detailed record of the distances and the places they 
passed.?! Scholars have done a great deal of research on this work,?? so we shall 
not say more about it here. 


8 The Mission’s Accomplishments and Impact 


As for the achievements of Yang Liangyao’s mission, the stele describes them 
simply and concisely with these words: “They spread imperial influence to 
regions with diverse customs, disseminating the emperor's prestige across 
boundless territories. He journeyed there and back according to schedule, 
completing his mission without fail’. Since the author of the stele inscrip- 
tion did not state clearly that the goal of Yang Liangyao’s mission was to enter 
an alliance with the Arabs against the Tibetans, he naturally could not say 
whether this was accomplished. He could only speak about it in a vague, gen- 
eral way, mentioning the spread of imperial influence to diverse lands, and 
prestige reaching across vast areas. 

In reality, Yang Liangyao’s mission probably attained its goal. As mentioned 
above, the Arabs and Tibetans came to blows in north-west India in the latter 
part of the 760s; they probably realised that this struggle was not likely to end 
quickly. The “Dashi zhuan" KA (Account of the Arabs) in the Jiu Tangshu 


30  AbüZaydal-Sirafi, Zhongguo Yindu jianwen lu, trans. by Mu Genlai, Wen Jiang and Huang 
Dao, pp. 3-10. 

31 Ibn Khurdadhbih (Yiben Huerdazibihe [7-5] EE ZZ EL), Daoli bangguo zhi 35 ER. 

FEE (Kitab al-Masālik wa-l-Mamalik, The Book of Roads and Kingdoms), trans. and 
annot. by Song Xian lll (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1991), pp. 63-64. 

32 George F. Hourani, Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in Ancient and Early Medieval Times 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995), pp. 61-79; Ma Jianchun Bees, “Tangchao 
yu Dashi de haishang jiaotong" RHEL A RANEM (Maritime Communications 
between the Tang Dynasty and the Arabs), in Ma Jianchun, Dashi, Xiyu yu gudai Zhongguo 
KE > pub RE (The Arabs, the Western Regions and Ancient China) 
(Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2008), pp. 3-24. 
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EJE (Old Tang History) says that in the Zhenyuan reign period “the greater 
part of the Tibetan troops went west to resist the Arabs”. This was probably a 
realistic assessment, and the situation must have worsened during the second 
half of Zhenyuan. If so, it is possible that the Arabs were incited by the Tang to 
proceed with their military onslaught, which would have been a result of Yang 
Liangyao’s efforts. 


Seen from the perspective of the history of Tang foreign relations as a whole, 
Yang Liangyao’s maritime mission to the Abbasids greatly promoted the cul- 
tural exchange between East and West along the sea route. The maritime 
Silk Road seems to have undergone a period of rapid development from the 
beginning of the Zhenyuan reign period. A memorial written by Wang Qianxiu 
EEK (737-799) says, “[In the Zhenyuan reign period,] foreign rulers and 
chiefs admired the prestige of the empire, their ships loaded with treasure 
came in succession, doubling their usual number”; “scaling the islands and 
navigating the seas, they came to the Middle Kingdom year after year”.?? By 
the end of the Zhenyuan reign period, “every year foreign kingdoms came to 
trade; pearls, tortoiseshell, exotic fragrances and rhinoceros horn all came on 
the seas by ship"?* Material culture from overseas came to China via the South 
Seas in an incessant stream. 

In the middle and late Tang period the quantity and variety of goods reach- 
ing China on ships via the maritime Silk Road steadily increased. Such items 
have been excavated in many sites in and around Guangzhou and other cities 
along the south-eastern coast. Some of them were brought to Chang’an, the 
capital where precious objects from all over the world tended to accumulate. 
Here we can provide just one example: a set of 18 items of Islamic glassware 
discovered in 1987, buried in the late Tang in an underground chamber of the 
Famen Temple /4:/4=# in Fufeng 1X8, Shaanxi. The objects include: 

— avase with a relief design; 


- anundecorated blue glass vase; 

— alustreware plate with a poppy flower design; 

— ablue glass plate with a cross pattern (scratch-engraved, gilded); 

— ablue glass plate with a circular wavy line (scratch-engraved, gilded); 

— ablue glass plate with a design of four-fold petal clusters (scratch-engraved, 
gilded); 


33 Wang Qianxiu's -EJEff, “Jin Lingnan guan wang shiboshiyuan tubiao" ##48P4 GEE TH 
AACE bela, in Wenyuan yinghua XIIE (Finest Flowers from the World of Letters), 
juan 613. 
34  LiXu Æj}, Tianjiao Libu shangshu Donghai gong Xu Shen xingzhuang" Tz te Ha 
BOR RFRTTIR (On Xu Shen, Minister of Rites and Duke of Donghai), Wenyuan ying- 
hua, juan 976. 
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— a blue glass plate with a floral pattern of circular wavy lines (scratch- 
engraved, gilded); 

— a blue glass plate with a Mihrab floral motif on a net pattern (scratch- 
engraved). 

All these intact items of Islamic glassware seem to have come to Central China 

by sea, rather than overland routes. 

According to the research of Ma Wenkuan Xx, a specialist in Islamic 
artefacts, this group of glassware was originally produced in Irag,?? i.e. by the 
Abbasids, and I think this is consistent with the historical background of 
the period. We can go even further and speculate that these artefacts found 
in the underground room of the Famen Temple were originally preserved or 
used in the imperial palace at Chang'an. We cannot exclude the possibility that 
some were tribute items brought back by Yang Liangyao from the Abbasids in 
the beginning of the Zhenyuan reign period. 

(Note: this paper was originally presented at the international academic 
conference "Maritime and Overland Communications and World Civilisations" 


held on 4th-5th December in 20u at Zhongshan University. I would like to 


express my thanks to Professor Wang Zijin £F- of the School of Chinese 


Classics, Renmin University of China; Liu Yunhui £5, Deputy Director of 
the Shaanxi Cultural Relics Bureau; Professor Zhang Jianlin EE, Deputy 
Director of the Shaanxi Archaeological Research Institute; and Zhao Liguang 
i773, Director of the Stele Forest Museum for helping me with my study 
of Yang Liangyao's stele. I am also grateful to Mr. Geng HX of the Stele Forest 
Museum for his meticulous work in making a rubbing; and to the students Luo 
Shuai fi, Zheng Yanyan #33, Chen Chunxiao [i EE and Guo Guikun 3 


FEH for their enthusiastic help during the writing of this article.) 


(Originally published in Wenshi XE [Literature and History], No. 3, 2012, 
Special Issue Commemorating the Hundredth Issue, pp. 231-243.) 


35 Ma Wenkuan Ej X ££, Yisilan shijie wenwu zai Zhongguo de faxian yu yanjiu £F Eft] TE 


FUE EI JST ZA (The Discovery and Study of Material Culture from the 
Islamic World in China) (Beijing: Zongjiao wenhua chubanshe, 2006), pp. 1-26. 
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FIGURE 7.1 Yang Liangyao’s stele in the Jingyang County Museum 
PHOTO BY ZHANG JIANLIN 
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CHAPTER 8 


Cultural Contacts between China and India 
from the Late Tang to the Early Song in Light 
of the Dunhuang Manuscripts 


Translated by Zhou Liqun FIFINEF and Zhu Chenfeng FES 


Among the documents found in the library cave at Dunhuang Zi are 
some precious historical materials concerning Sino-Indian cultural contacts. 
Examples are the renowned travel account Wang Wu Tianzhu guo zhuan (+i. 
KEB (On Travelling to the Five Indias) by Hyecho Z&t& (704—787) as well 
as a fragment which sheds light on the introduction of an Indian sugar-making 
technology into China. 


Regarding the materials related to Sino-Indian contacts in the late Tang, Five 
Dynasties (907-960) and early Northern Song (960-127), which in Dunhuang 
corresponds to the Guiyijun period fes (851-1036), most of the studies 
that have been published so far are either short notes that have not made a 
significant impact on research, or are written from a perspective that is not 
relevant to this topic. Therefore, they have not attracted widespread attention 
in academic circles. This paper builds on former research and systematically 
collates relevant materials, contrasting them with Chinese historical records. 
In addition, it places individual cases seen in Dunhuang manuscripts within 


the context of contemporary Sino-Indian cultural exchanges. 

After the An Lushan rebellion (755-763), Tang power and influence grad- 
ually withdrew from the Western Regions. The return of the monk Wukong 
T&7E from India to Chang'an R% in the 6th year of the Zhenyuan SJT reign 
period (790) of Emperor Dezong 1&7: (r. 779-805), coincided precisely with 
the Tibetan occupation of the entire Western Regions. Thereafter, Tang his- 
torical records contain very little information about the Western Regions or 


India, and it was not until the early Song period that the situation changed. 


1 Ji Xianlin 422, "Yizhang youguan Yindu zhitangfa chuanru Zhongguo de Dunhuang 
canjuan" —SEH [Eg EL SE aE ELA F EIE] BO 84 (A Dunhuang Fragment concern- 
ing the Transmission of an Indian Method of Making Sugar to China), Lishi yanjiu FES 
2c (Historical Studies), No. 1, 1982, pp. 124-136; with addendum in Lishi yanjiu, No. 3, 1982, 
pp. 93-94. A revised version is reprinted in Beijing daxue Dongfang yuyan wenxue xi JILA 
ESSE Hub ES UZA, ed., Dongfang yanjiu lunwen ji KAA Aim SCE (Papers in East Asian 
Studies) (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 1983), pp. 1-17. 
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Thus, transmitted histories give the impression that Sino-Indian contacts 
ceased completely during the late Tang and Five Dynasties periods. However, 
the Dunhuang manuscripts have provided evidence that contacts did not stop 
during this period. Even though the level of contact at this time cannot be 
compared to whatit had been during the early Tang, when relations flourished, 
preparations were being made in the early Song for large numbers of monks to 
go west in search of scriptures. Moreover, the writings of Buddhist monks who 
went “in search of the dharma” also provide valuable material for assessing 
their accomplishments. 


1 Records of Chinese Pilgrims 


What follows is a survey and analysis of the information contained in the Dun- 
huang manuscripts concerning Chinese monks who travelled west in search of 
the dharma during this period. They are arranged in chronological order. 


11 Hva Shang (Ch. heshang fti jj, Monk") 

Among the Tibetan manuscripts in the India Office Library collection, there 
is a long scroll in Tibetan and Chinese (Stein number: Ch.83.x1; current press- 
mark: IOL Tib J 754). On the front of folios 74—76 are two texts: a Chinese copy 
of juan 3 of the Da fangbian Fo baoen jing KIERES (Sutra on the Great 
Skillful Means of the Buddha's Repayment of Kindness) and Tantric ritual 
texts in Tibetan. On the verso are copies of five Tibetan letters (Fig. 8.1), with 


some Chinese characters. At the end is a Chinese text with the title Liangzhou 


IA 


Yu[rong|shan Gantong si ruixiang ji INE (Z) WEES afc (Record 
of the Auspicious Image at the Gantong Monastery at Mount Yu[rong], 


Liangzhou).? As early as 1927, Frederick William Thomas (1806-1866) pub- 
lished a preliminary transcription and translation of the five Tibetan letters? 
unfortunately without any images. The catalogue of Louis de la Vallée Poussin 


(1869-1938), with an appendix by Enoki Kazuo {8 —/if£ (1913-1989), contains 


pa 


a brief description.^ Volume 12 of the Toyo bunko catalogue of Tibetan manu- 
scripts in the Stein collection contains parts of the content in Tibetan script, 


2 Louis de La Vallée Poussin, Catalogue of the Tibetan Manuscripts from Tun-huang in the India 
Office Library (London: Oxford University Press, 1962), pp. 236, 245, 259 and 265; Nos. 754 C1, 
C98 and C121. 

3 Frederick William Thomas, “A Chinese Buddhist Pilgrim’s Letters of Introduction’, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 3, 1927, pp. 546—558. 

4 de La Vallée Poussin, Catalogue of the Tibetan Manuscripts from Tun-huang in the India Office 
Library, pp. 236, 245, 259 and 265; Nos. 754 C1, C98 and C121. 
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but these are only the beginning and end of the letters, not the entire tezt.? 
To date, I have been unable to verify Thomas's reading against the original 
manuscript, or images thereof. I am also not aware of any other scholar hav- 
ing done further research on this manuscript. Therefore, I can only make a 
summary of its content based on Thomas's preliminary study and the descrip- 
tions available in the above catalogues. I have no way of transcribing or 
translating the original text. 

The main content of the five letters concerns a Chinese (Rgya yul) monk 
(Hva Shang), who was travelling to India (Rgya gar yul) in search of scriptures. 
The senders of the letters were the Tibetan officials To Le'u Stag gsum, Nogs 
Lu zhi Nam ka, Smir kham Rin chen rdo rje, and Dmag 'bu cang (two letters). 
The recipients were local officials or eminent monks of monasteries in the 
places where the monk was going to stay on his journey westward. The offi- 
cials were requesting that the locals in charge look after the monk during his 
visit. The letters mention that the monk started from Wutaishan 7;3i1lI ('go 
de shan), and passed through Leng chu (Lingzhou ZJM or Liangzhou ;5iJlJ), 
Galu, Dan tig shan, Tsong ka (Zongge city 2:5] 4%), Kam cu (Ganzhou HYH) and 
Sha cu (Shazhou 7/?J/|). His purpose was to visit eminent monks in the Nalanda 


(Nalenta) Monastery and make a pilgrimage to the holy sites of Sakyamuni on 
Vulture Peak (Bya rgod, Grdhra-küta). The five letters were written successively 
in a single scroll, making it clear that this was a copy that the monk made and 
carried with him along his journey; the originals had been sent to the recipi- 
ents. The list of places visited by the monk mentions Shazhou (i.e. Dunhuang) 
last, and the letters in Tibetan script include the three Chinese characters 
*Longxing si" #££5% (Longxing Temple). This must have been the name of 
the temple where the monk stayed in Shazhou. Once he reached Shazhou, 
these copies of the letters would have been useless, thus he left them there. 
Given that the senders were mostly Tibetan officials, the monk's journey from 
Wutaishan to India must have taken place between the late 8th and middle of 


the gth centuries when the Hexi /=]7§ region was ruled by the Tibetans. We can 
see that the Tibetan occupation of the Helong «| region did not interrupt 
the travels of Buddhist monks between China and India. The Longxing Temple 


in Shazhou was the official temple of the Tibetans at that time, and the fact 
that Chinese monks were able to stay there reveals the hospitality shown by 


5 Sutain shusha Chibetto-go bunken kaidai mokuroku AY 1 V REFN Y MERNE 

$x (Annotated Catalogue of the Stein Collection of Tibetan Texts), Vol. 12 (Tokyo: Toyo 
bunko, 1988), pp. 85-89. 

6 deLa Vallée Poussin, Catalogue of the Tibetan Manuscripts from Tun-huang in the India Office 
Library, p. 259, No. C98. 
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Tibetan officials to itinerant monks travelling along this route. Their hospitality 
must have had something to do with the Tibetan ruler's enthusiastic support 
of Buddhism at the time. In 824, the Tibetans sent envoys to the Tang court to 
obtain an image of Wutaishan." We do not know why these envoys were sent 
there to do this precisely at the time when the Tang and Tibetans were in the 
middle of a confrontation, but it may be related to our monk’s journey from 
Wutaishan to India through territory occupied by the Tibetans. Whatever 
the reason, although at present we do not have access to the complete text 
of the Tibetan letters, we are still able to extract some new information from 
it: that is, when Hexi was ruled by the Tibetans, Chinese monks from Central 
China were still going to India in search of scriptures, and that these activities 
were wholeheartedly supported by local officials of the Tibetan empire. 


1.2 Zhiyan $} jax 
Manuscript $.5981 has a text written by Zhiyan in memory of his visit to 
Shazhou, where he made a pilgrimage to the sacred sites. The text reads 


as follows: 
XRils]36 EZ ATLA RES ^ iE (euo Ta 
TE nF EK eB R” OR Lo A A Ts AEP OC 
Ran EVA RS ° ARS Sik > SIN SIZE PAK > AEE 
TASS DE > SA KS UR AR > MBE SHED SE 
I|] H > SRF IE SLA Fr Se LU eK BE SCRE ae» MEE > 


BAERS E YR SE (8 278. ATE os ZS > IR 8 27 E TAGLAR ° 


=> TEE 
EE EH . 


Written on the gth day of the 3rd month of the 2nd year of the Tongguang 
=J% reign period (924) as a record of a pilgrimage to the sacred sites 
[of Shazhou]. I, Zhiyan, known as the Noble One Who has Come to 
the Altar and Observes the Discipline, abbot of the Guanyin Cloister at 
the Kaiyuan Monastery in Fuzhou, have vowed to seek liberation and 
to save the sentient beings of the four kinds of birth and the nine cat- 
egories, so I intend to journey to the West to pursue the teachings that 
our Buddha left behind, and then return to China. I hope that our cur- 
rent Emperor lives for 10,000 years, and that Cao [Yijin], Minister of 
Works of our administration, lives for a thousand autumns. May all high- 
ranking civil and military officials find refuge in the Three Treasures. 


Hu 


7 "Jingzong ji" WEZE (Annals of Emperor Jingzong), Jiu Tangshu (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
1975), juan 17a, p. 512; "Tubo zhuan" IH: (8E (Account of Tibet), juan 196b, p. 5266. 
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May all common people initiate the mind of the supreme enlightenment. 
When I, Zhiyan, return, I shall offer this mortal body as an offering to 
Bodhisattva Mañjuśrī at Wutaishan and immolate it out of gratitude for 
his protection along the journey. May all the promising deeds return the 
merit of the unconditional law. May all sentient beings of the dharma- 
realm attain enlightenment. 


From this passage, we know that Zhiyan was the abbot of the Guanyin 
Cloister of the Kaiyuan Bet Monastery in Fuzhou JB) (now Fu county 
=, Shaanxi) and was called the Noble One Who has Come to the Altar and 
Observes the Discipline. At the beginning of the 3rd month in the and year of 


the Tongguang reign period (924), he returned from his journey to India, where 
he had gone in search of scriptures. When he reached Shazhou,® he visited 
the sacred sites in Dunhuang, and offered a benediction for the emperor of 
the Later Tang (@/# dynasty (923-937) and Cao Yijin Ez£4: (d. 935), military 
commissioner ĝfiJ$f¥ and Minister of Works =| in Shazhou. Zhiyan espe- 


cially emphasized that when he returned to China, he would go to Wutaishan 
to make offerings to the Bodhisattva Mafijusri out of gratitude for protecting 
him along his journey. Moreover, manuscript 8.4793 has a copy of “Gongde 


baohuafu Pusa hui” 7/j ($i £c S (Merit Treasure Flowers Laid Down at 
the Bodhisattva Assemblage), which is Volume 101 of Bodhiruci's (d. 727) trans- 


LES) 


lation of the Dabaoji jing «184€ (Sutra of the Great Treasure Collection, 


Skt. Maharatnakuta-sütra). On the verso of the scroll is a colophon saying, “On 
the 23rd day of the 3rd month of the 2nd year of the Tongguang reign period 
(924), |...) of the Guanyin [Cloister] in Fuzhou, Eastern Han kingdom", which 


8 Makita Tairyo T Hai 5e, "Chigon no Junrei seiseki koryü koki ni tsuite" “RGD tS SE NIC 
PA (ec lc Ov T (On Zhiyan’s Note of his Pilgrimage to Sacred Sites), Taisho daigaku kenkyü 
kiyo, Bukkyé gakubu Bungakubu KIER FARCE, (ABE + XB (Memoirs of 
Taisho University, The Department of Buddhism and Literature), Vol. 61, No. 11, 1975, p. 61; 
and Liu Mingshu £284, “Dunhuang yishu zaji sipian" ZURA = FERC UGS (Four Notes 
on Dunhuang Manuscripts), in Gansu sheng shehui kexueyuan wenxue yanjiusuo HE 
AETERNA, ed., Dunhuangxue lunji PE imt (Papers on Dunhuang 
Studies) (Lanzhou: Gansu renmin chubanshe, 1985), p. 46; both of the above argue that 
this was recorded when Zhiyan was first setting out on his journey. However, based on the 
context surrounding the words “returned east to Xia" (hui dong xia [H| v8 £3), he must have 
written this on the way back to China. See Dohi Yoshikazu -- FU3¢ FI, "Kigigun" fi # (The 
Guiyijun), Koza Tonko sii AE etfi (Lectures on Dunhuang), Vol. 2, Tonkó no rekishi BYE OHE 
5E (History of Dunhuang) (Tokyo: Daito shuppansha, 1980), pp. 267-268. Dohi Yoshikazu’s 
point that the term Xitian 74 in the Dunhuang manuscript should be understood as Xi 
Tianzhu P8X^5 (Western India) does not seem to be correct. In texts of this period Xitian 
should be interpreted as ancient India as a whole, because it is impossible that all the monks 
mentioned in the texts went to Western India. 
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must be a reference to Zhiyan.? Also, manuscript S.2659 with the Manichaean 
Hymnscroll (Monijiao xiabu zan FEJE#X FES) and juan 1 of the Seng jiemo 
147a (Karma of the Samgha), has on its verso, in the same handwriting, 
a copy of the first chapter of the Da Tang Xiyu ji KE PSEKEL (Record of the 
Western Regions during the Great Tang), as well as the texts Wang sheng li zan 
wen (FÆ (Eulogies on Rebirth), and Shier guang lichan wen -F—J615 
‘RST (Confession Liturgy for the Twelve Manifestations of Light). After this, we 
find the following two lines: 


Wang Xitian zhuan fX FIKR% (On Going West to India), in one scroll 


Wang Xitian qiufa shamen Zhiyan xi zhuanji xie xia yijuan $R 
yp 7 eee (Ac 3 M (Sramana Zhiyan's Travels Westward Toward 
India in Search of the Dharma), in one scroll 


Here, of course, the name Zhiyan refers to the person mentioned above.!? 
However, we cannot be certain that the Wang Xitian zhuan and Xizhuan ji 


< H 


Pe f& 5c that he copied were accounts written by him about his own journey to 


the West.! From the fact that the same side of this manuscript has a portion 
of the Da Tang Xiyu ji, written in the same hand, it seems that the Wang Xitian 
zhuan and Xizhuan ji refer to the Da Tang Xiyu ji, rather than to texts written by 
Zhiyan himself. The texts copied on this side of the scroll were probably practi- 
cal texts that Zhiyan carried with him on his journey; clearly, Xuanzang's % 3 
(602—664) Da Tang Xiyu ji was used at the time as a guide by Buddhist pilgrims 
travelling to India.” 

In addition, manuscript P.2054 with the Shiershi puquan sizhong yijiao xiu- 
xing T- FEET (The Twelve Hours, Universally to Persuade 
the Four Communities to Practice in Accordance with the Teachings) contains 
a colophon saying that it was copied by the student Xue Anjun ÉgZzf£ on the 
17th day of the 5th month of the 2nd year of the Tongguang reign period (924) 
and recited by the lay disciple Li Jishun £ zl “to encourage good behaviour”. 
The verso has a colophon written in light ink: “Master Zhiyan's Twelve Hours, 
in one juan" fg KBt-T- —H—. "Master Zhiyan" here probably refers to 


9 Makita Tairyo, "Chigon no Junrei seiseki koryü koki ni tsuite", p. 60. 

10 Makita Tairyo, "Chigon no Junrei seiseki koryü koki ni tsuite" pp. 60—61. 

11  LiuMingshu, Dunhuang yishu zaji sipian, p. 46, takes an affirmative view. 

12 For an overview of this manuscript and its images, see Xiang Da [5] X, ed., Da Tang Xiyu 
ji guben sanzhong KEKI HAN — fi (Three Early Editions of the Da Tang Xiyu ji) 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1981). 
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Zhiyan of the Kaiyuan Monastery,? revealing that Shazhou students made 
copies of his works for chanting purposes. 


1.3 


Guiwen Bs x. 


Manuscript S.529 contains copies of six letters by Guiwen, a monk from the 
Kaiyuan Monastery of Dingzhou ŒJ (present-day Dingxian 7€/%, Hebei). 
Their contents are as follows (see also Fig. 8.2): 


13 


Letter A 


FEIA > DE 
All fej PEAS ECE He o BNA BPC Se 
> AAA ERA ? CREDA 


FOR Ry SRB AAR o POCA 


ERR > Bil > EROÉRIBHIBLT 0. ^ FEA 

RUZI o AER > PURSE OG 
FÍT > SEAR RIE » WEIS TLH EE > 

BEER > WWE ° AVES WE » 

HEETE o BED ARH > EMSBRERBRE 7 
BAAR o SERS > REWA 

HEE > (RYE 

HEAR WE RR BER 


ALA HAE EMRET FSR ERARE ° 


It is extremely hot in the 3rd month of summer. I humbly wish you good 
health and a happy life. You have been very kind to me. I wonder how 
your health has been recently? With all humility, I hope you take your tea 
and medicine in a timely fashion. I regret that I was born in the final age 
of the Dharma, and learned the profound teaching in an improper way. 
But I dare to use the mind of a frog to grasp the beautiful green colour of 


See Jao Tsung-i and Paul Demiéville, Airs de Touen-houang: Touen-houang k’iu, textes à 
chanter des VIII*-X* siècles (Paris: Editions du Centre national de la recherche scien- 
tifique, 1971), p. 24. However, Jao identifies the Xitian where Zhiyan and Zhijian 72 
travelled (see manuscript $.3424 below) as Xitian at Mount Wutai, which does not seem 
to be correct. It would have been a short journey for Zhiyan from Fuzhou HP JM to Wutai; 
he would not have had to go to Dunhuang to offer benedictions for Cao Yijin. Indeed, his 
Dunhuang manuscript, especially the Da Tang Xiyu ji that he copied, proves that Xitian 
refers to India. 
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the high mountains. Last year, when I returned to the East, I disclosed my 
heart but there was no one to see. This year I head west again; without 
regard for my own life or death. Earlier, when I arrived in Lingzhou in the 
middle of the 5th month, everything went smoothly. Please don’t worry 
about me. I wait for the height of the summer and then I will start making 
plans for going west. There are ten thousand li of desert to cross. Please 
wait until I come back to the East for news about my journey. I send this 
letter now, conveying my greetings via a messenger. Wish you well! I am 
greatly indebted for your consideration. 

Presented on the 29th day of the 5th month by Bhiksu Guiwen, who 
practices and studies at the Kaiyuan Monastery in Dingzhou. To the front 
of your desk. I humbly await your reply. 


Letter B 
IN BTC f iic: 
lig» SE ga 
f&r los 
EJE 
SA IS RA. 
TUE SUB ^ BEIGE ° 

SEE ANA AERC SES B Sut ° 


fT. 


The monk Guiwen from the Kaiyuan Monastery in Dingzhou: 
The above-mentioned Guiwen, with deference has arrived at the admin- 
istrative office and waits to send his greetings to the Secretariat Director, 
prostrating himself and awaiting his instructions and resolution. 

My letter is as above, I am humbly sending it to you. Sent on the [...] 
day of the 6th month of the 2nd year of the Tongguang reign period (924) 
by Guiwen, monk of the Kaiyuan Monastery in Dingzhou. 


Letter C 


BUS hen ^ te a RE 
Bi XC BC ES PA ^ (TEE 
ae SHS IEE te ^ BIA BOC Se 
FL > AN aT 
PERS [n] 


RESH 
> Stee ° OCIA ek C SAE 
IER > REZ OS > HETER o 


[IN 
EG 


^ 
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Letter from this humble monk of the Kaiyuan Monastery. I hope you, 
Case Reviewer, are well. I, Guiwen, write the following: It is extremely 
hot in the 3rd month of summer, I humbly wish you, Case Reviewer, good 
health. You have been very kind to me. I wonder how your health has 
been recently? I humbly hope you take care of yourself and be mindful 
of the seasons. I wish you all the best from afar. I, Guiwen, humbly thank 
you for your support of last year and this year. I am profoundly grateful 
for your encouragement and concern. 


Letter D 

EINE TCHS BC + ERE: 
SECER ORAL AE 
K JEF 

EH > HUNIZTEK ° 


The monks Guiwen, Dequan (# and others from the Kaiyuan Monastery 
in Dingzhou. The above-mentioned Guiwen and his companions are like 
particles of dust on Vulture Peak, successors of the Caoxi YE’ [school], 
they are fortunate as itinerant monks, to have the opportunity to come to 
the capital, on a plain full of flowers and trees. 


Letter E 


BH OC BURR CIR ES 
BUR > HESS AK > BEDS BER e 
LASSER > HEHE Ze ? KEM C 
MERKE o RET o BERK ^ ET 

pu H CHEN > HAS KY ^ HRS 
BER (GH D EAR ^ ELS HROEVDESB o 54 
ETH” AEPA” BOCA > UTERIS 
FEA MWE KIR 


Guiwen writes: I, Guiwen, prostrate myself to bid farewell. I cannot for- 
get your previous letter and send this letter to express my nostalgia. If 
the road is blocked, who can I rely on to take a letter? Only after I return 
can we reunite; only then will my sadness be dispelled. Until my goal is 
accomplished, I cannot return eastward. Previously, I arrived in Lingzhou 
on the 23rd day of the 4th month. I sold my old clothes to buy two cam- 
els, to prepare for the long westward journey through the desert. From 
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now on I'm afraid there will be nothing but ten thousand li of desert, and 
snowy mountains thousands of xun high, with very few living beings in 
sight. I have seldom experienced such a situation and hope to be lucky 
enough to survive, and focus on the Way ... 


PLUS eas PEALE o IE JS 


fbi Mau TAZ e MER 
HEE 

wa 

MEE (REI - 


FEN BATCHES Br SC uk o 


Sanctioned by the court, I headed to Xitian to obtain scriptures. I have 
been staying in this district for over ten days. Now on my pilgrimage to 
sacred sites, I can visit you. I am writing this while I am staying at the 
Baosheng Temple. Respectfully I visit the administrative office and wait 
to convey my greetings to you, Minister Æ; I prostrate myself and await 
your instructions. My letter is as above, Iam humbly sending it to you. Sent 
on the [...] day of the 5th month of the 2nd year of the Tongguang reign 
period (924) by Guiwen, monk of the Kaiyuan Monastery in Dingzhou. 


Guiwen wrote these letters in the course of his westward journey and either 
sent or delivered them in person to secular or religious administrators, includ- 
inga monk, a secretariat director, a judicial case reviewer, and a minister. The 
names and locations of the recipients are unknown, but we can speculate 
that they were in the region east of Shazhou.'^ The content of these letters is 


14 


Makita Tairyo, "Chigon no Junrei seiseki koryü koki ni tsuite", pp. 62—63, and Liu 1 Mingshu, 
Dunhuang yishu zaji sipian, pp. 46-47, both interpret the term shangshu [uj in Letter 
F as a reference to Cao Yijin of Shazhou. However, at this time, Cao Yijin already had the 
title Sikong =]Z¥ (Minister of Public Works), so he should not have been called shangshu. 
See Rong Xinjiang 2211, "Shazhou Guiyijun liren jiedushi chenghao yanjiu" ¥/>) pa 
REMEE EIA (Study of the Appellations of Successive Guiyijun piat 
Commissioners in Shazhou), in Zhongguo Dunhuang Tulufan xuehui + Ei tH E 
He, ed., Dunhuang Tulufan xue yanjiu lunwenji BOGS EEN A a LE (Research 
Papers in Dunhuang and Turfan Studies) (Shanghai: Hanyu dacidian chubanshe, 1990), 
pp- 792-793. Moreover, there is also no evidence that the Baosheng $15 Monastery men- 
tioned in this manuscript was a monastery in Shazhou; see Fujieda Akira Jit% 55, "Tonko 
no soni seki" ROUZA JE: X8 (Registers of Dunhuang Monks and Nuns), Tohó gakuho 
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similar to that of the five Tibetan letters copied on scroll 10L Tib J 754; these 
were probably also copies kept by Guiwen. For this reason, the beginning and 
end of some letters were not copied. However, we can still learn quite a bit 
about Guiwen’s experience of travelling west in search of the dharma. In the ist 
year of the Tongguang reign period (923), Guiwen headed west (Letter C) but 
failed and was forced to return (Letter A). The following year he travelled west 
again, without regard for his life or death, accompanied by the monk Dequan 
{£ and others. They arrived in Lingzhou on the 23rd day of the 4th month 
(Letter E). The secretariat director in Letter B probably refers to Han Zhu $7, 
military commissioner of Lingwu FR.” After the 6th month, Guiwen bought 
two camels and headed west through the desert (Letter E). Undoubtedly, this 
was a difficult journey. It is worth noting that Letter F specifies that his jour- 


ney was sanctioned by the court, an important historical detail that has been 
overlooked, namely, that in the early years of the Tongguang reign period, 


ID 


Emperor Zhuangzong iit (r. 923-926) of the Later Tang dynasty sent monks 


west in search of scriptures. The Later Tang's enthusiasm for contacts with 
the West can also be confirmed by Emperor Zhuangzong's recognition of Cao 
Yijin as military commissioner of the Guiyijun in Shazhou in the 5th month 
of the and year of the Tongguang reign period.!6 The date of Guiwen’s arrival 
in Shazhou is unknown, but we find his name in lines 49-50 of a report by 
the administrator of monastic donations in Shazhou (manuscript P.2638). The 
report includes expenditures between the 1st day of the 6th month of 933 and 
the 1st day of the 6th month of 936. Since the report records that eight feet of 


Rf (Journal of Oriental Studies), Vol. 29, 1959, pp. 287-290; Dohi Yoshikazu, 
“Bakkokutsu senbutsud6 to daiji to rannya to" See MINE ASE E EG (The 
Thousand Buddha Caves at Mogao and the Great Temples and Hermitages), Koza Tonko 
(Lectures on Dunhuang), Vol. 3: Tonko no shakai JE DYA (The Society of Dunhuang) 
(Tokyo: Daitd shuppansha, 1980), pp. 355-362; Li Zhengyu £ IF, “Dunhuang diqu gudai 
cimiao siguan jianzhi" Boe Hh E t ARA AA (A Brief Record of Ancient Shrines 
and Temples in the Dunhuang Region), Dunhuangxue jikan TURF] (Dunhuang 
Studies Journal), Nos. 1 and 2, 1988, pp. 74-85. 
15 See Cefu yuangui TJ JCS, juan 980, "Waichen bu; Tonghao men" MER I + HEPA 
(Section on Foreign Officials; Subsection on Friendly Relations), entry for the 10th month 
of the 2nd year of Guangshun J&Jl (952). 
16 Cefu yuangui, juan 170, “Diwang bu; Laiyuan men" 75 EÙP - Kf (Section on 
Emperors and Kings; Subsection on Those Coming from Afar), entry for the 5th month of 
the 2nd year of Tongguang (924). 
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juan 23 silk were used by Guiwen to write letters,” it is clear that he was still in 
Shazhou during this period. 


1.4 


Preaching Monks 


The beginning of the Foshuo Amituo jing jiangjingwen in bali Ue ASL 
(Sutra Lecture on the Amitabha Sutra Spoken by the Buddha) in manuscript 
S.6551 reads as follows: 


— 


E2 ON) REEDE ^ Df d EPS BE ^ Bus AK itt ° 
RÉRE (35) Do ERRAR” UR OK) RAMMI ^ HAZL 
-E > FASE CA) MARIT: SORIA ^ RAMEE ° ACE EME > 
BASE (SÉ £—S$5b PHA ^ RACY S HS TRIAGE ^ ERE EB 
fied o FALI o APPR ^ RAPER 2 ^ BGS BELL ^ ASSES CIE) 
LR? HEIR o BITRE c REIL > HERE RT ALES 


Ek R Se es H 3 HaT Lr s 


I, this humble monk, was born into the impure world and undeservedly 
became a monk. Without any ability for learning and understanding, 
I have been unworthy of the gifts and faith placed in me. When I travelled 
east to the capital of the Tang, our sage Emperor awarded me the purple 
robe and graciously conferred on me the title of Master. I intended to 
climb Mount Wutai by pulling myself up with the pine trees and bam- 
boos, and spend my days offering incense and flowers in the hall of 
Mafijusri. Wishing to bring about universal transformation, I left China 
and headed west with a single monk’s staff, and have been on the road 
for several years; only after having worn through three robes journeying 
through the desert, did I arrive at the distant Kunlun Mountains. I vis- 
ited the Oxhead Mountain. I still wanted to cross the Snowy Mountains 
(Hindu Kush) and visit Vulture Peak, but due to the grave hindrances of 
my past karma, I have succumbed to illness. Thus, carrying with me my 
miniscule amount of merit, I came here, to the kingdom of my sage ruler 
the Heavenly Qaghan of the great Uighur Kingdom, who has land stretch- 
ing for ten thousand li and territory spanning thousands of mountains. 


Ikeda On HH, Chugoku kodai sekiché kenkyü: Gaikan, rokubun TE FERRE 
Zt : REEL e SX. (Ancient Chinese Household Registers: Overview and Transcription of 
Texts) (Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku shuppankai, 1979), p. 649. 
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According to my understanding, this sutra-preaching monk probably made 
his first tour eastward to Wutaishan in about the year 930, and then went west 
to the kingdom of Khotan. He was preparing to travel further west across the 
Hindu Kush to the Vulture Peak (Grdhraküta) on his pilgrimage to Sakyamuni’s 
holy sites. However, due to illness, he turned back, stopping in the kingdom of 
the Western Uighurs where he wrote this document.!® Although he was unable 
to reach India, this journey shows that it was not rare for monks, at this time, to 
journey to the Western Heavens (i.e. India) in search of scriptures. 


1.5 Yanxi EZ BR 

Manuscript P.2605 contains a text entitled Dunhuang jun Qiang Rong buza 
dezheng xu SX BC REGIBUS. (Preface to the Benevolent Policy regard- 
ing the Disharmony between the Qiang and Rong in Dunhuang Commandery). 
A note at the beginning states that it was written by “the sramana Yanxi of the 
Fuxian f^t Temple in Luoyang 7&5, who lectured on the Weishi baifa yin- 
ming lun WERKE YEH em (The Hundred Divisions of the Consciousness-only 
School and the Logic of Causality) and practised the dharma-dhatu ( fajie EF) 
of Mafijusn, travelled to India to obtain scriptures, and was awarded a pur- 


ple robe". The lecture primarily praises the merits of the Guiyijun's military 
commissioner Cao Yijin.? Only at the end do the words “My aim is to cross 
the Snowy Mountains and to change the customs of the world" reveal Yanxi's 
ambition to travel west. Unfortunately the end of the manuscript is missing, so 
we do not know more about this aspect of his life. This preface was completed 
between 931 and 935 when Cao Yijin was the ruler of the region. It would be 
fascinating to know about the activities of this eminent monk Yanxi, from the 
capital, on his journey to India, but to date we have no more information. 


18 — ZhangGuangda 5E JE and Rong Xinjiang, "Youguan Xizhou Huihu de yipian Dunhuang 
Hanwen wenxian" A BEI IEEE] RAROERA (A Dunhuang Chinese Docu- 
ment Concerning the Xizhou Uighurs), Beijing daxue xuebao ILA KE} (Journal of 
Peking University), No. 2, 1989, pp. 24-27. 

19 Jo Soi [Rao Zongyi] EHH, Tonko shohó sókan HUR EA T] (Dunhuang Calligraphy 
Series), Vol. 19 (Tokyo: Nigensha, 1984), p. 101, argues that the “great king" (dawang 
KE) mentioned in the note refers to Cao Yanlu 'Éi ZiET. I do not agree with this view. 
Cao Yanlu was called dawang between 984 and 1002. At this time the Northern Song capi- 
tal was at Bianliang 7 2E (i.e. Kaifeng HE), not Luojing 7&3 (Luoyang 7&2). Also, 
Cao Yuanzhong 7D was called dawang in 964-974, and during the Song period. 
The only possibility is that dawang here is Cao Yijin, who was called dawang in 931-935. 
At this time, the Later Tang capital was at Luoyang, and "Luojing" was the name used 
for Luoyang. See Xin Wudaishi 39r AARE (New History of the Five Dynasties), juan 60, 
"Zhifang kao" RRI (On Regional Geography); Wudai huiyao [€ (Important 
Documents of the Five Dynasties), juan 19, entry on Henan fu XJ FANT. 
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1.6 Shanguang 3& JG 
Manuscript S.4537 includes a letter by the monk Shanguang from the oth year 
of the Tianfu Kł reign period (944), which reads as follows: 


Ezaa 
f PIURE” TUHTSERZ WEA ZH OF 
[RIVHERSE ^ BEOXCECT ^ SERIES ^ FAERIE o (AEE 
AS RHERCETEC HH belie” XE GO AK 
V: EU NE NN VE 

WR PEARS > RENA ° 


fy 
Hn 
V 
[8 

m 

Iu 

T 

E 

i 


PUNE PSHE - 


T 


I dare to praise the kindness of the Taifu ... gather, not to violate the rules 
of etiquette. Formerly I had the grand wish to go on a pilgrimage to India. 
Now, as I set off on the road to the West, I desire to continue further and 
further west, but although I have this heartfelt desire, I cannot proceed. 
I prostrate myself, hoping that your Excellency Taifu, who in your great 
generosity has granted me the means to make this journey, will forgive 
my need to request assistance in support of my return journey. I prostrate 
myself, awaiting your instructions. The letter is as above; I am hum- 
bly sending it to you. Please accept this document. Written by Samgha 
Regulator áramana Shanguang on the [...] day of the ist month of the gth 
year of the Tianfu reign period (944). 


In this text, Taifu Xf} (grand mentor) clearly refers to Military Commissioner 
Cao Yuanshen 7C (fl. 942—946).2? Because neither a place name nor temple 
name is given for him, we can surmise that Shanguang was a monk native to 
the Dunhuang area. This letter shows that monks from Shazhou also joined the 
ranks of those travelling to India in search of scriptures. 


1.7 Fazong YER 
The verso of manuscript Dong & 62 (new pressmark: BDo2062) from the 
Beijing Library (now the National Library of China) collection contains a sec- 
tion of the Weimojie suo shuo jing EFE Tai Ak (Sutra Spoken by Vimalakirti), 
followed by this colophon: 


KL FREE XC A 
HAEARN ^ UR ERE KB 


> PE SRA SPE CAE ARMAS ^ ft 


20 Rong Xinjiang, “Shazhou Guiyijun liren jiedushi chenghao yanjiu’, p. 798. 
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On the uth day of the 7th month of the 8th year of the Guangshun 
FR reign period (958) of the Great Zhou (i.e. Later Zhou ¢& JE], 951-960) 
dynasty, Master Fazong, abbot of the West Cloister of the Great Shanxing 
Temple in Xichuan, on his way to India to obtain scriptures, circulated 
[this] for the commandery princess; the Taifu (grand mentor)... 


The 8th year of the Guangshun reign period (958) was the 21st year of the Later 
Shu 4# dynasty (934-966), during the Guangzheng Rift reign period (938— 
965) of the second Later Shu emperor Meng Chang £j (r. 934-965). Ever 
since the Late Tang period, relations between Sichuan and Dunhuang were 
very close,?! and monks from Sichuan who went to India chose to pass through 
Dunhuang on the way. This shows that westbound monks were not only from 
the north, but also from the Sichuan basin. 


18 Daoyuan ji [H] 
Manuscript $.6264 is an ordination certificate by the monk Daoyuan from 
the 12th year of the Khotanese reign period Tianxing KFE (961). It includes the 
following information: 


HEENA EE T BER IE S YN BARRI 


ZRET BESTE ° 


[..] 


uu 


AE FAVA > ZRD TFR ° 


[..] 
TRECE: Zi EET VALERE cog ACA BIER SR P P138 [B]. o 


Ordination certificate of the Eight Precepts, Zamo Temple at Khotan, the 
Great Jewel of South Jambudvipa 

Ordination received by the disciple Cao Qingjing E2575. 
On the 8th day of the 2nd month of the 12th year of the Tianxing reign 
period (961), ordination received by the disciple Qingjing. 


[..] 


21 Chen Tsu-lung [EZERE, "Zhongshi Dunhuang yu Chengdu zhijian de jiaotong luxian" 
cepe BREVE RTI AS EPS SR (Communication Routes between Dunhuang and 
Chengdu in the Medieval Period), Dunhuangxue $85 (Dunhuang Studies), Vol. 1, 1974, 
pp. 79-86; Long Hui EH, “Dunhuang yu Wudai Liang Shu wenhua" ZEE Fh ag 
XE (Dunhuang and the Culture of Sichuan in the Five Dynasties), Dunhuang yanjiu 2X 
‘EHF (Research on Dunhuang), No. 2, 1990, pp. 96-102. 
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Ordination master: Sramana Daoyuan of the Palace of Left Avenue, who 
lectures on scriptures and promotes the teaching, the Master of the 
Dharma Flag, Recipient of the Purple Robe. 


The ordination master here refers to Daoyuan, a monk from Cangzhou JN 
who returned from the Western Regions in the ard year of the Qiande $z[& 
reign period (965).7? Both the Xu Zizhi tongjian changbian AAMER n 
(Expanded Continuation of the Zizhi tongjian) and the Songshi RE (History 
of the Song Dynasty) mention Daoyuan and his travels. His return from India 


is described as follows:23 


Rafe EA... Fore ^ OPEB ae Pe — T RAE ^ PEERS] 
UA ARE S RA? LA > BALIRE Sc 
8^ ——flest ^ LE WIRE 


In the nth month of the 3rd year of the Qiande reign period (965) [...], 
Sramana Daoyuan had travelled through the Western Regions for over 
twenty years. Then he returned together with the tributary envoys from 
Khotan, and presented [to the court] sutras written on palm leaves and 
relics. On the guihai day, the Emperor (i.e. Song Taizu AH, r. 960—976) 
had an audience with him, and asked him about the mountains, rivers, 
routes, and customs of the [places he had visited]. [Daoyuan] gave a 
detailed account of everything he had witnesssed. The Emperor rejoiced 
and bestowed on him the purple robe and gold coins. 


The “Account of Foreign Countries" (Waiguo zhuan ?lEQ(&) chapter of the 
Songshi also says that “Daoyuan went to the Western Regions in the Tianfu 
reign period of the Later Jin dynasty" 2&8 [E] = fii Pie folk. He may have gone 
west along with the envoys Zhang Kuangye 5E[EE38 and Gao Juhui mai of 
the LaterJin, who went to Khotan in the 3rd year of Tianfu (938), and continued 
on alone from Khotan to India. Then after his pilgrimage to India, he prob- 


tn 


ably returned to Khotan, where he ordained monks. Thus we can see that he 
was highly regarded among Buddhists in Khotan. Later he may have travelled 
together with envoys back to Central China. A colophon at the end of scroll 


22 Inoguchi Taijun Zt / 12273, "Uten-go shiryo ni yoru Visa Oke no keifu nendai" "7 7 Y 
aBEUEHC LA Visa EX DARWEN (Genealogy of the Visa House in the Khotanese 
Language), Ryükoku daigaku ronshü HE K Sin (The Journal of Ryukoku University), 
Vol. 364, 1960, pp. 27-43, esp. pp. 36, 42-43. 

23 Xu Zizhi tongjian changbian AAR Ai (Expanded Continuation of the Zizhi 
tongjian), juan 6 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1995), Vol. 2, 161. 
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P.2893 to the Foshuo baoen jing ark 3g. (Sutra Spoken by the Buddha on 
Repaying Kindness) contains the words, “Record of copying done by a scribe 
hired by the monks Xingkong and Daoyuan" (E22 £238 [El \ ac. On the 
back are medical prescriptions in Khotanese.** This scroll was probably left 
behind by Daoyuan when he was passing through Dunhuang.?5 The Sanskrit 
palm-leaf sutras brought back by Daoyuan are said to be in the collection of 
the Historical Relics Museum of Jiuhuashan J12£111.28 Daoyuan and Emperor 


Xl 


Taizu were on good terms despite their differences in status.?” Daoyuan's 
description of the mountains and rivers, customs, as well as the conditions of 
the routes in the Western Regions played a decisive role in encouraging a large 
number of monks to go west in search of scriptures during the early years of 
the Song dynasty. 


1.9 Jicong $& fit 

The Dunhuang manuscript Xin Xr 002 (new pressmark: BD13802) of the Lotus 
Sutra WEEEK, obtained by Tachibana Zuicho [58 (1890-1968) and 
presently kept in the Beijing Library (i.e. the National Library of China), con- 
tains the following colophon: 


|^ 


8 


PRU ETE > BEIEN 


AR? 


Record of segmenting [the text] on the [...] day of the 2nd month of the 
6th year of the Qiande reign period (968) by the monk Jicong, who has 
made a pilgrimage to the West to obtain scriptures. 


24 Harold W. Bailey, Khotanese Texts, 111 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 
pp. 83-93. 

25 Zhang Guangda and Rong Xinjiang, “Guanyu Tangmo Songchu Yutianguo de guohao, 
nianhao ji qi wangjia shixi wenti” BASRA) T Bi] EE BE ^. EGE REEREA 
[EJ (On the Names of the Dynasty, Reign Titles and Royal Lineage of the Kingdom of 
Khotan in the Late Tang and Early Song Periods), in Beijing daxue Zhongguo zhonggushi 
yanjiu zhongxin IER AS Teg rh Se EAE CoU ed., Dunhuang Tulufan wenxian yan- 
jiu lunji SEHE 3$ SOSA aa EE (Research Papers on the Dunhuang and Turfan 
Manuscripts) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1982), pp. 192-193. 

26 Xiong Huojian SEX fii, "Lianhua foguo de jing zhong sanbao" XETG(BERH JA = € 
(The Three Treasures in the Buddhist Kingdom of the Lotus Flower), Zhongguo wenwubao 
HER Sz E758 (Chinese Relics News), 17 May 1990. 

27 Tsukamoto Zenryü EXZX3E[ and Kaizuka Shigeki Aig ete, “Santo ryoko nikki” L 

HIT H ŽE (Shandong Travel Diary), Toho gakuho R 7j 24h (Journal of Oriental Studies), 
Vol. 8, 1937, pp. 319-321, entry for Xingguo Guanghua Zen Temple B EG] | EE E TES E in Linzi 

GS county. 

28 For an image, see Tachibana Zuicho J&mita, ed. Niraku sósho — "EE zi (Niraku 

Collections), No. 2, 1912. 
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And a colophon following a eulogy on the Lotus Sutra in manuscript P.3023 
says the following: 


EAR EEE RUPEES H 


For the perusal of the Great King, presented by Sramana Jicong, recipient 
of the purple robe. 


The Great King (dawang KE) he is addressing, roughly in the 6th year of the 
Qiande reign period (968), undoubtedly refers to Cao Yuanzhong C4 (944— 
974), military commissioner of the Guiyijun. In these two documents, Jicong is 
the same Jicong of the Kaibao Temple mentioned in juan 43 of the Fozu tongji 
(EIH (Chronicle of Buddhist Patriarchs),?9 which reads as follows: 


AGEBüREE — f£ — H > RESP EKF RB o MAR ^ HAI 
E SE FLEE 89:771 ° 


In the 3rd month of the 3rd year of the Taiping xingguo reign period 
(978), Śramaņa Jicong of the Kaibao Temple and others returned from 
India. He presented [to the court] palm-leaf scriptures, stupas containing 
relics, leaves from the Bodhi tree and peacock feather dusters, and was 
presented with a purple robe. 


The Dunhuang manuscripts show that Jicong set off from India some time 
before the 6th year of the Qiande reign period (968), and that after his return 
in that year he stayed in Dunhuang to copy scriptures. 


110 Fajian y% 

Manuscript P.2726 contains a prayer (yuanwen FAX) written by the monk 
Fajian, who had travelled west in search of scriptures. The part of the prayer 
that comes after a discussion of the spread of Buddhism into China is as follows: 


JREUEEPTKSE ^ RIERA ^ SRE DARE EEM o PUR 
ERRER ^ RULER - ROSYEQE RERE - TERME 
DRR RAO > MURS EEL > ERE 
SIRE DAG - MSEACE WIE > ELCEATPE(T HREF SESE- 


am a 
NS 


29 Dohi Yoshikazu, “Kigigun’, pp. 270-271; Liu Mingshu 21979, “Dunhuang yishu kao" 
giae (Study of the Dunhuang Manuscripts), Part 1, Wenshi XE (Literature and 
History), Vol. 29, 1988, p. 276. 
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I, Fajian am a humble student of the Buddhist community, an insig- 
nificant person of the gardens of Qin, whose learning did not yield any 
achievements and whose accomplishments are unimpressive. Previously, 
on imperial orders, I headed west, hoping to learn unfamiliar Sanskrit 
scriptures written on palm leaves to enlighten the people of the East. 
I experienced troubles along the way, but survived in the end. I have 
received esteem from the throne and have been exalted despite being 
the least of the monks. Since the beginning, my old acquaintances have 
treated me with generosity and showered me with favours. I have delayed 
my goal of seeking the dharma in order to repay your kindness. I have 
also received the Great King’s hospitality, and thus have temporarily 
halted my westward journey. Although I have confessed my ignorance, 
you praised me as one who has transmitted the lamp. 


After this, he wishes well successively to the Emperor, the Great King, Lady of 


too 


Liangguo ZZ Ed, the wife, the princess, the wife from the Luo 2 family, the wife 


from the Da ?# family, and various other members of the ruler's household, top 


officials of the Guiyijun administration and leaders of the monastic commu- 


nity, down to other monks travelling westward in search of scriptures, as well 
as ordinary clergy and lay believers. Two of these prayers are as follows: 


STV SLUDGE ^ RUSE SARR AREA - ERLE TER 
EEZ - (RAE SUC > PERE SARS AERE -AE 


o 


ncc, 


As for devoting myself to travelling westward to pursue Bodhi and return- 
ing east with the Teaching, in order to save sentient beings from delusion, 
it is due to the merit of my peers who have had the same goal of travel- 
ling west in quest of scriptures. I pray that the Great King will let me go 
as soon as possible, to pay my respects to the Bodhi tree in the West and 
study assiduously, and then to return east, so that, like them, I can master 
the scriptures. 


Here, Great King refers to Cao Yuanzhong. Lady of Liangguo 220 A was Cao 
Yuanzhong's wife, Lady of Liang HEJKA from the Zhai # family.?? For this 
reason we estimate that this prayer was written between 964 and 974. The recto 
ofthe manuscript contains a few miscellaneous lines, one of which refers to the 
7th month of the 3rd year of the Duangong ijj: reign period (990); this must 


30 


Dohi Yoshikazu, “Kigigun’, pp. 266—267. 
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have been a note added when the paper was re-used 20-30 years later. From 
Fajian's prayers, we know that he went on his westward journey with some 
companions, and stayed in Shazhou for a period of time, seeking help from 
Cao Yuanzhong to continue his journey to the West in search of scriptures and 
the true teaching. It is possible that they started their journey together with 
the 157 monks who departed in the 4th year of Qiande (966) from the Northern 
Song capital Kaifeng p$}. Fajian may have been one of them;?! because he 


wrote that he went west by imperial order. 


11 Zhijian KE 

The recto of manuscript S.3424 with the Weimojie jing «E35 (Vimalakirti 
Sutra) contains the Pusajie fa ZEGE (The Methods of Bodhisattva Precepts) 
and the Chuanshou pusajie fa (TS ETE (The Method of the Transmission 
of the Bodhisattva Precepts) written by Zhijian, which begin and end with the 


following words: 


t 


PGR US EH BEP SEE UE SUED SECOS T 


The monk Zhijian, who travelled to India to obtain the Bodhisattva pre- 
cepts and to transmit the Bodhisattva precepts, respectfully exhorts the 
disciples who have received the precepts ... 


Wt ETL H T 7S 


EA Wa SLPS RR BK ° 


[m 


Written by the monk Zhijian, who travelled to India to obtain the 
Bodhisattva precepts and to transmit the Bodhisattva precepts, on the 
16th day of the oth month of the and year of the Duangong reign period 
(989).32 


Zhijian was a Vinaya specialist, so he transmitted to the samgha of Shazhou the 
esoteric system of Bodhisattva precepts he had acquired in India. 


31 Song huiyao jigao RKG SEGETES (Draft of Important Documents of the Song), Vol. 200, 
entry for the Chuanfa yuan {>Ap (Bureau for the Transmission of the Dharma). 

32  Tsuchihashi Shüko +1435 =, “Tonko bon ni mirareru shuju no bosatsu kaigi" ROK ANIC 
A Ò N 5 TETRO = EHC (The Bodhisattva-Precept Rituals Found in the Dunhuang 
Manuscripts), Saüki bunka kenkyü PENSI EH (Studies in the Cultures of the Western 


Regions), No. 6 (Kyoto: Hozokan, 1963), pp. 112-116, 148-149. 
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112 Daoyou jai 
Manuscript Shou i 4 (new pressmark: BDo1904) at the National Library of 
China is a letter from the ist year of the Zhidao #48 reign period (995) by the 


monk Daoyou on his way to India in search of scriptures:?? 


F 


RATRE ERS 


A o AREN ° 
WAFAA ^ RER ° 


TUE DUA REFERE 


c 


nder imperial orders Daoyou and others who are heading west to obtain 
scriptures 

The above-mentioned Daoyou and others respectfully visit the admin- 
istrative office in anticipation of conveying greetings, prostrating 
themselves to receive your instructions. 

With compliments, prostrating ourselves to receive your instructions. 

Our letter is as above, we send it respectfully to you. 

[written on] the 24th day of the uth month of the ist year of the Zhidao 

reign period (995) by monks lodging in the Lingtu Temple. 


In addition, there are two manuscripts written by Daoyou, formerly in the col- 


lection of Luo Zhenyu ¿EHk E (1866—1940).?* One of these (Fig. 8.3) includes 
the following words: 


ay 


Ho EERE? 


33 Ikeda On, Chügoku kodai shahon shikigo shüroku PEGE (ES Aska EE (Colophons 
from Ancient Chinese Manuscripts) (Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku Toyo bunka kenkyüjo, 1990), 
p. 542. 
34  Thetextisincluded in Luo Fuchang 2 TEES, Shazhou wenlu bu 7b JM [SC BE (Supplement 
to Texts from Shazhou). The original manuscript is now in the Peking University Library. 
See Zhang Yufan 5E EU, "Beijing daxue tushuguan cang Dunhuang yishumu" JERKS 
e| E GE fee B08 SS E] (Catalogue of Dunhuang Manuscripts in the Peking University 
Library), in Zhongguo zhonggushi yanjiu zhongxin FEJ F E SEIL. ed. 
Dunhuang Tulufan wenxian yanjiu lunji, Vol. 5 (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 1990), 
p. 556, No. 185. 
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The monk Daoyou, lodging in the Lingtu Temple 
The above-mentioned Daoyou wishes to report a small matter to the 
Great King. 


(The subseguent entries addressed to others are omitted.) 
The other manuscript contains a fragmentary poem by Daoyou: 


ALARA ReE o SESPHTLEUREE— +B EAA ° A 
fen sr PPP E o 
Se iin ^ MISES IR o 
EE LEE aa © 
Bie feat > Ata Seep? 


Im 
IE 
aja 


In my leisure I have collected some of my simple, crude lines of poetry, and 
have the good fortune to send the clerk twenty rhymes of five-character 
verse. I am thankful that I am not obstructed in reverently presenting 
them. Sent by the monk Daoyou, lodging in the Lingtu Temple. 


Whenever I confront adversity, my friend faithfully gives me a helping 
hand. 

I receive this special care because of our encounter, and often bathe in 
this glorious light. 

With esteem and commendation I think fondly of you, and human kind- 
ness spreads everywhere ... 


The term “under imperial orders” (fengxuan 255) shows that Daoyou was 


sent by the Northern Song court to obtain scriptures. He stayed in the Lingtu 
Temple in Shazhou during the 1st year of the Zhidao reign period (995) and cor- 
responded with local officials. He also sent a letter to Military Commissioner 
Cao Yanlu # Ex (d. 1002) to ask for the release of a monk who was accused of 
a crime, demonstrating his kindness. 


In addition to the above manuscripts mentioning monks who travelled in 
search of scriptures, manuscript $.383 contains a text entitled Xitian lujing 
PIKE (Route to India), recording the concise route from the Eastern 
Capital (i.e. Kaifeng), through Lingzhou and Hexi, to the Western Regions and 
on to India. When we compare it to the route taken by Jiye 423%, preserved in 
Fan Chengda's 35 EX (1126-1193) Wu chuan lu 55$: (Record of a Boat Trip 


to Wu),?? we find that the Xitian lujing may also have been written and left in 


q 


35 Edouard Huber, “L'itinéraire du pèlerin Ki Ye dans l'Inde" Bulletin de l'École française 
d'Extréme-Orient, 11, 1902, pp. 256-259; Édouard Chavannes, “Notes sinologiques’, Bulletin 
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Dunhuang in the early years of the Song period by a westbound monk on his 
journey to India in search of scriptures.36 

The materials introduced above show the following. (1) From the late Tang 
to the early Song, there was a continuous stream of monks going to India. They 
were coming from many different places, such as Wutaishan, Luoyang, Kaifeng, 
Fuzhou, Dingzhou, Cangzhou, Xichuan and Dunhuang, but most notable was 
the close relationship between these monks and Wutaishan, which attests 
to the popularity of the cult of Bodhisattva Mafijusri at Wutaishan at that time. 
(2) Some monks were commissioned by the courts of the Later Tang or the 
Northern Song to make the journey west to acquire scriptures and received 
enthusiastic support from local officials along the way. Even during the period 
of confrontation between the Tang and the Tibetans, both sides extended 
their protection to the travelling monks. These monks who travelled in both 
directions also played an important role in the cultural exchange between 
different peoples and political powers. Some monks presented Shazhou offi- 
cials or clergy with scriptures brought back from India, or copies of them, thus 
enriching Dunhuang's Buddhist culture. (3) On the whole, before the Song 
period, journeys to obtain scriptures were not organised, and the difficulties 
encountered by the travelling monks were many. Since each monk went for 
a different purpose, their results and influence were typically not substantial. 
From historical records and travel accounts we know that in the beginning of 
the Song period there were organised deputations of monks to India in search 
of scriptures, and that the monks who returned to China had a direct impact 
on the translation projects at the Bureau for the Transmission of the Dharma.?" 


de l'École francaise d'Extréme-Orient, Vol. 1v, 1904, pp. 75-81; Nagasawa Kazutoshi Ef 
{&, "Keigyo no Saiiki kotei shoko" 4834 D VG Bk ( Tf] (A Brief Study of Jiye’ s Journey 
p the West), in Nagasawa Kazutoshi, Shiruku rodo shi kenkyü VV 7 O— KEk 
Ze (The History of the Silk Road) (Tokyo: Kokusho kankokai, 1979), pp. 564-585; Huang 
Shengzhang 5 2X3, ‘Jiye Xiyu xingji lishi dili yanjiu" 4254 VG kf Tac f£ SE HUERIJEZC (A 
Study of Historical Geography in Jiye's Travels to the Western Regions), Xinjiang wenwu 3j 

88 SCY] (Xinjiang Artefacts), No. 3, 1990, pp. 42-54- 

36 Huang Shengzhang, “Dunhuang xieben *Xitian lujing’ lishi dili yanjiu" FUERA (FER 
PRE) EEHEEHE (Study of the Historical Geography in the Dunhuang Manuscript 


Route to India), Lishi dili FE FFF (Historical Geography), Inaugural Issue, 1981, pp. 9-20; 
Huang Shengzhang, “Xitian lujing’ jianzheng" (PIRK) 259 (Notes on the Route 
to India), Dunhuangxue jikan Si 5868 | (Dunhuang Studies Journal), Vol. 2, 1984, 
pp. 1-13. 

37  Yun-hua Jan, “Buddhist Relations between India and Sung China’, History of Religions, 
Vol. v1, No. 1-2, 1966, pp. 24-42, 135-168; Mano Senryü [8] 4HE, "Sodai no saigyo guho 
to sono igi" ZEK[COOVETToK E & ORS (Song Dynasty Travels to the West in Search 
of Scriptures and their Significance), Indogaku Bukkyogaku kenkyü EPZ SARAI 
o (Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies), Vol. 14, No. 2, 1966, pp. 248-252; Nakamura 
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2 Records of Indian Monks Who Made Pilgrimages to the East 


The transmitted literature includes records of monks coming from India 
to China to spread the dharma or on pilgrimage in the late Tang and Five 
Dynasties periods, whereas in comparison, most of the westward bound jour- 
neys were in search of the dharma. For instance, the Japanese monk Ennin 
{= (794-864) recorded in his travel account Nitto guho junrei gyoki AJE 
SEXUS Tau (Pilgrimage to the Tang in Search of the Law) that during the 
Kaicheng pk (836-840) and Huichang €r & (841-846) reign periods monks 
from Northern India came to Wutaishan, and Tripitaka Masters from Southern 
and Northern India also lived in Chang'an. Chan Master Guanxiu HY (832— 
912), active during this period, wrote five poems called Yu Wutian seng ru Wutai 
JR AREE (Meeting Monks from India on their Way to Wutaishan).38 
Perhaps the most detailed information about the eastward journeys of 
Indian monks is presented in manuscript P.3931. It contains copies of several 
tables, as well as sample letters and copies of actual letters. The following three 


texts are all requests or travel accounts of Indian monks who have come east:39 


(A) 


E 
L 


ERAMA PREZA > MASH ^ FER ^ RE ^ 
JEEZ HAE ^ AIR > BAHO’ VEE o SRERCRB > HERA 
ag ENG ^ AAA * RAVE > Ae > SEKU Beal 
CBE) Sam (7) 9: PRODR EKA ET BR Zee EXER 
A SRA o SREE > HER MTR TR BRE 


Kikunoshin Hit 2 3f, "So Denpoin yakukyo sanz6 Yuijo no denki oyobi nenpu" R 

bes Et = EEO [uU U ERY (The Legend and Chronology of the Eminent 

Translator Weijing at the Song Bureau for the Transmission of the Dharma), Bunka XC(E 

(Culture), Vol. 41, Nos. 1-2, 1977, pp. 1-59; Fujiyoshi Masumi jf EUS, “Socho yakukyo 
shimatsu ko" REOR E (Sutra Translations in the Song Dynasty), Kansai daigaku 
bungaku ronshü BEVG ^E X im (Kansai University Literary Studies, Centennial 
Volume), Vol. 1, 1986, pp. 399-428. 

38 Guanziu Ef fs, Chan yue ji tii F] & (Collected Works of Chanyue), juan 14, Sibu congkan 
(chubian) UZEE TI CSI 4) edition. 

39 For images and text of the entire manuscript, see Tang Geng’ou EP and Lu Hongji 
EEE, Dunhuang shehui jingji wenxian zhenji shilu Soft er CS LARS 
(Images and Transcription of Dunhuang Manuscripts concerning Social and Economic 
Matters), Vol. 5 (Beijing: Shumu wenxian chubanshe, 1990), pp. 332-349. For passage (B), 
see Chen Tsu-lung [ii *E BE, Dunhuang xuelin zhaji Sj S GO (Notes on Dunhuang 
Studies), Vol. 1 (Taibei: Taiwan shangwu yinshuguan, 1987), pp. 91-95. A French transla- 
tion and study is available in Richard Schneider, “Un moine indien au Wou-t'ai chan: 
Relation d'un pèlerinage”, Cahiers d'Extréme Asie, Vol. 3, 1987, pp. 27-39. 
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UES ° uu AU Aa 
TREE ° FERRE ZL o DEREZE 


S 


Letter of Introduction: 

This Master is from Middle India and is named Rulaixian. He comes from 
a ruling family, which reigned over the Huashi kingdom and is a descen- 
dant of the Sakya clan. He became a monk as a child and is now skilled in 
the five sciences of India (Skt. pavicavidya). He reads eight languages and 
is a spiritual teacher in various kingdoms, who is recognised as a dharma 
vessel. He has an earnest resolve to make a pilgrimage, wishing to benefit 
all sentient beings. So he departed from the land of India and crossed the 
Himalayas. Traversing ten thousand [i of frozen mountains, morning or 
night, he had no respite from the cold. Across thousands of li of desert, 
he was not afraid to suffer hot or cold all year round. He has reached our 
land and has been there for months. Now his words are like a cyclone, 
churning up the land [of China], promising to visit [Mount] Qingliang 
(Wutaishan). While on his journey he felt swept along by the flow of time; 
his learning now towers over that of previous masters. Brilliant ones of 
the Chinese regions, elite officials of the capital, please read the Sanskrit 
text, and you will know his worth. I hope you will support him financially 
so he is not detained. Together you can realise his goal of learning, and 
you will surely obtain boundless blessings. 


(B) 

KABER WHER BER AA B= HR OR 
ACE File s ZIME OK) R RAKE - MAIR > SEHE 
So EFRR BESE - BITS AE ERIE» Hc RID 
E E UE ULL E] FH IPR 
WU ELAZAR ETHER SH SATER 
Bo RS - 


At the time of King Zhao (r. 1018-977 BCE) of the Zhou dynasty, the 
Buddha emerged in India. At the time of Emperor Ming (r. 58-75 CE) 
of the Han dynasty, the Teaching spread to China. Later erudite monks 
came one after another carrying their alms bowls to the Five Sacred 
Mountain Peaks [of China]. Xuanzang was granted an audience with 
Emperor Taizong; Buddhapali encountered the Great Sage Emperor (i.e. 
Empress Wu). Formerly, Wugouzang was fortunate to meet Emperor 
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Zhuang, and Jixiangtian HEX (i.e. Daoxi #274, Skt. Srideva) was privi- 
leged to meet our current Emperor. The Master grew up in Magadha and 
became a monk at the Nalanda Monastery. In China, he is called Tripitaka 
Master Puhua, and his Sanskrit name is Luoma Shilimimo Kiji z& FA 
(Rama Srinivasa?). Early on, he left Mount Grdhraküta in Magadha for 
Mount Qingliang in our land. He traversed 100,000 li of difficult paths; 
how could he refuse the obstacles? He climbed the hundreds of steep 


mountains; how could he fear the exhaustion? 


nur 


) > BERT EMSERUWCo RAIH WER 
> WERP C FQR BEAR SR > PRA TTA 1A C 


FREE a > HAE KE ^ SPEO ^ SÉBERSER ^ SUXRBHH 
EE CE > ESTE | SEER > CAE wa (LE 
Ae > EETREKTIUAE SEES e dT > WEEP > DEREN o EKEKA 
Ao AEETI - > ASHER ^ DARIE e KELL ? 
ESTA o HWH > EHR’ Shee > RS CA REC 


[ni 

WE FRESE > sHUUIEIH 2 SAE UAE > RIOCYKBUT BEBE cO 
AED LEER o Bei HE o QRH ES HLH > 
EJLE > FAR ° WHERE, > JERESUK ° 


Recently, on the 19th day of the 4th month, he arrived at the Huayan 
Temple. He paid homage to the True Countenance as he fulfilled his long- 
cherished wish. He remained in contemplation until the night and slept 
in the hall. He was immersed in chanting, when a holy light appeared. 
All the people in the hall witnessed this and were overjoyed. On the 
20th day, he approached the holy hall once again with a devoted heart. At 
night, he was contemplating the laksana, when a ray of light appeared. 
It illuminated the Venerable Face [of Mafijusri] like a bright moon. After 
witnessing this holy miracle, he became even more earnest. On the 
21st day, he climbed up to the Shanzhu Pavilion and paid his respects to 
Rahu in the flesh. He praised the Bodhisattva Mafijusri and it appeared 
in person; he admired Baishi and the substance of the saint appeared to 
him. On the 22nd day, he made a trip to the Wangzi Temple and ascended 
the Arhat Hall. He worshipped the image of Master Jianglong [4:8 and 
visited the stupa of the Prince of Silla. On the 23rd day, he entered the holy 
Diamond Cave and followed the traces of Buddhapali. Then, after a pleas- 
ant journey among the rivers and mountains, he returned to the temple. 
On the 24th day, he climbed the middle platform, ascending the steep 
path and passing the former temple of Yuhua and the new hermitage of 
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Bodhi. After finishing his vegetarian meal, he visited the summit of the 
west platform and immersed himself in the clouds. He looked for the seat 
where Vimalakirti debated the teaching and saw the blessed footprints of 
Mafijusri's lion. Before he finished his pilgrimage, a five-coloured cloud 
appeared. Later he climbed up the green peak and stepped on the bluish 
sedge. He continued his tour contentedly and then returned to the lodge. 
On the 25th day, he went to the northern platform through the emerald- 
green fog. He passed Camel Island and forded Dragon Spring. 


HERFS” ERZ RERO Albee: AMA: Re AN EN 
SH AUCESEBE GE — BY e KRA El > GEE (ERE GET 
fei] HE > XRXRO BASE > Mize al ° MEMES CH 
IER ^ WOE o FET ZAR ^ WEES CZ ERE o SAE > 
RPTL >» (RETE ERR ERSTE > TEE BEST 
N° EZR RAFE : BALERS > BRAM o KEI 
ESF’ FURR AKE ^ Taal o MERE ^ alee ^ Phe 


A o EMR 2 KRE ^ Hera cha ^ WC awe > AASER > nx 
Pa ca ll » Mee Exo DURES o MERCES > (RETR © 


He made repeated proclamations and then went to lodge on the eastern 
platform. As the evening approached, a golden bridge appeared; it lasted 
along time before vanishing. The next morning, he had a vegetarian meal 
at the Shangmi Tavern. He returned to the Huayan Temple and stayed 
there overnight. Then he visited the Bamboo Forest [Temple] and the 
Golden Pavilion [Temple], passed by the southern platform and stayed 
overnight. In this spiritual realm he observed the sacred bell and wor- 
shipped the holy vajra. The next day at daybreak, he ascended further to 
the Fahua Temple, departing from there after a vegetarian meal. He then 
went to the Foguang Temple, where the music rose to the heavens and 
flower garlands covered the ground. He paid respects to the great statue 
of Maitreya and visited the Monastery of Nirvana. He burned incense in 
front of the [stupa of] Master Jietuo, prayed respectfully in the Pavilion 
of the Saints and Sages, and lodged in the residence. He departed on 
horseback the next morning, had his vegetarian meal at the Shengshou 
Temple, and stayed the night inside the Fusheng Temple. After he wor- 
shipped the Buddha, an auspicious cloud suddenly appeared with the 
Three Honoured Ones on it and the entire assembly worshipped them. 
Then he went to the nunnery of Mafijusri, visited the Xianggu Monastery, 
and stayed at the Qingliang [Monastery] for the night. He climbed tiers 
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of steep paths and paid a visit to the Qingfeng Master, opened the Hall of 
the Ten Thousand Bodhisattvas, and remained there until nightfall. The 
next morning he crossed the summit, having toured all the temples and 
hermitages. He returned to the Huayan Temple for a farewell vegetarian 
meal, and as his departure was nearing, everyone in the fourfold assem- 
bly tried to convince him to stay. However, he had already delayed too 
long. He prostrated himself several times and said goodbye. 


D 
MR 
E 


S^ HAA ALE ^ ui 

SURG FELD BE ieee] ^ AAR ZI RDUM of 
WET » TTA PR ^ REE EBM ^ SUBE HL o TRESS ^ RFE 
ge? (PAE ZH SHIRA ^ MER ^ AACE ee > PERI 
BUB: ATCA > aa > SEPA R > ELS » 


Letter of Introduction: 

He is beyond the best, well advanced in the true teaching. The five vehi- 
cles charge ahead in his mind, and the Tripitaka emerge in waves from 
his mouth. He carried his bag to the Vulture Peak, having long heard of 
the ability to make the rocks roar; he travelled with his monk’s staff to 
the Golden River and often heard of the power of whipping the corpse. 
With a compassionate mind, he preached to all people and was deter- 
mined to make his pilgrimage. So he said farewell to Middle India and 
set off on his distant journey, arriving in this country to translate and 
propagate the wonderful teachings and the numinous skilfull means. He 
was the spokesman of the monastery, the model for the black-clothed 
ones (i.e. monks). Now he has vowed to travel to China, wishing to see 
the image of Majijusri and to follow in the footsteps of former sages. 
The counties and kingdoms he passes through have all welcomed 
him, supporting him in his quest and cultivating along with him the high- 
est good. 


Both (A) and (C) were introductory letters written by local government offi- 
cials for Master Puhua. Letter (B) is a record of Master Puhua's pilgrimage 
to Wutaishan. Later on in the same manuscript, we find colophons from the 
4th year of the Tianfu Af reign period (939) and from the 7th month of the 


3rd year of Tianfu (938), showing that Puhua's eastward visit was no later than 
the 7th month of 938. At the same time, based on the model memorials in the 
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same manuscript we also know that it could not have been earlier than the 
Tongguang reign period (923-925).^? In the “Annals of Emperor Gaozu (r. 936- 
942) of [the Later] Jin" (Jin Gaozu ji jth 4c) in the Jiu Wudai shi EARE 
(juan 76), we have the following passage: 


XGHIEJEHPUPS APG PEL ee A G8 EAE Hg — eo] 
Sa aaa ^ ESL EET ©” 


ni 


& 
S 


On the bingyin day of the 1st month of the 2nd year of the Tianfu period, 
an imperial edict was issued, saying “Shili Fuluo, the tripitaka acarya 
and sramana from the Mahabodhi Temple in the kingdom of Sravasti, 
Magadha, Middle India, shall be honoured with the name Master 
Hongfan". 


The name and background of this Master Hongfan 5A XB has certain sim- 
ilarities to Master Puhua, but we cannot say for certain that he is the same 


person. 

Another monk from India who made a pilgrimage to Wutaishan appears in 
the colophon of manuscript P.t.845 (= P.3531), written in Sanskrit and Tibetan. 
This monk wrote the manuscript in the middle of the 10th century in Suzhou 
fa) (Sug chu), on his way back from Wutaishan to India.*! 

There is also the Khotanese manuscript P.5538, which has on the recto a for- 
mal letter from Visa Süra, king of Khotan (r. 967-977), to Cao Yuanzhong, the 
“Great King" of Shazhou, dated the oth day of the 1st month of the 4th year of 
the Tianzun KE reign period (970).^? On the back are some parallel phrases 


um 


and sentences in Sanskrit and Khotanese, some of which seem to have been 


40 See Dohi Yoshikazu, "Tonko hakken To-Kaikotsu-kan koeki kankei kanbun monjo 
dankan ko" Fire Ei ee- [a] BS Fs] Az 55 BE HIR SC SCR =, in Kurihara Masts sen- 
sei koki kinen ronshü henshü iinkai F2JR ZS F344 Hal oan EEE ES, ed., 
Chügoku kodai no hō to shakai: Kurihara Masuo sensei koki kinen ronshü PEMA (S00; 
cb: SHEER (Law and Society in Ancient China: Essays in 
Commemoration of the 7oth Birthday of Professor Kurihara Masuo) (Tokyo: Kyuko shoin, 
1988), pp. 416-418; Chinese version: Dohi Yoshikazu, ee faxian Tang, Huihu j jiaoyi 
guanxi Hanwen wenshu canpian kao" S0253 FE BSAC ER Fare LL SIS, 
trans. by Liu Fang $77, Xibei minzu yanjiu 83 CREK t (Studies of North-western 
Minorities), No. 2, 1989, pp. 201-204. 

41 Joseph Hackin, ed. and trans., Formulaire sanscrit-tibétain du X° siècle (Paris: Librairie 
Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1924). 

42 Harold W. Bailey, “Sri Visa Sara and the Ta-Uang’, Asia Major, New Series, Vol. x1, No. 1, 
1946, pp. 17-26. 
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specially prepared for travellers, and some seem like records of conversations.?? 
Below I have selected three examples: 


A. [lines 4-9] 


Whence have you come? 

I have come from Khotan. 
When did you come from India? 
Two years ago. 

Where did you stay in Khotan? 

I stayed in a sangharama. 


B. [lines 13-18] 


Now where are you going? 

I am going to China. 

What is your business in China? 

I shall see the Bodhisattva Mafijuán. 
When will you return here? 

I shall see China and afterwards return. 


C. [lines 26-30] 


Have you books or not? 

I have some. 

[Skt. adds: Which books?] Sutra, Abhidharma, Vinaya, Vajrayana. 
Which book do you like? 

I like Vajrayana. Please teach it. 


The three passages quoted above form a relatively complete whole. They 
record the situation of an Indian monk on a pilgrimage to China who is pass- 
ing through Khotan along the way. His main purpose in coming to China was to 
go to Wutaishan and worship the Bodhisattva Mafijusri. The monk specifically 
emphasised his preference for Vajrayana texts, which is consistent with our 


43 


Harold W. Bailey, “Hvatanica IIT" Bulletin of the Schoolof Oriental Studies, Vol. 1x, No. 3,1938, 
pp. 528-529; Kumamoto Hiroshi Æ, "Saiiki ryokoshayo Sansukuritto-Kotango kaiwa 
renshücho" PETE UA yb = 1—-%Y Vee RES EE (A Sanskrit 
-Khotanese Conversation Manual Used by a Traveller in the Western Regions), Seinan Ajia 
kenkyü FIFA 7 37 7 WIE (South-west Asian Studies), No. 28, 1988, pp. 53-82, esp. 58-61. 
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knowledge that Indian Esoteric Buddhism flourished at that time and increas- 
ingly spread into China. 

Manuscript P.2703 contains several letters, the second of which is from Cao 
Yuanzhong, the military commissioner of the Guiyijun. It reads as follows: 


FEZA > fU] 

HG > FOR o SERRE EDDA 
BBS ^ WARM ^ RAED ° SPER 
AEM ZS ^ HCE SS FRPSADAGBEUH > 


Re 
Se D 
Vr 
LLLL 
Tur 


PRB o EAE 


QW 
M INDE S 
^E 


“EE 
z0 
y 

ZI 
nup 
jest 
bis 
> 

o 


SS EE Be BE EE ee KE n eS SUR TEE IR e 


Ever since An Shanhu left, I have missed him very much. My heart is 
in great pain, and the feeling will not go away. The relatives here are all 
fine and there is no need to worry about them. Today Master Xitian and 
the others have taken a letter from me with them. I hope that when he 
arrives, you will expedite the process as quickly as possible, so he can 
start his journey. I send this letter especially to convey my greetings to 
you. I prostrate myself and submit this to your observation. 
Humbly written by Your uncle, Guiyijun Military Commissioner 
Specially Promoted Acting Grand Preceptor and concurrently 
Secretariat Director, King of Dunhuang, Cao [Yuanzhong]. 


“Master Xitian" FX AEfi undoubtedly refers to an eminent monk from India. 
The letter may have been a draft written by Cao Yuanzhong, military commis- 
sioner of the Guiyijun, to the Uighur Qaghan in Ganzhou. It is a letter to inform 
him that Master Xitian would be passing through Ganzhou on his way to 
Central China.** According to the timeframe when Cao Yuanzhong was called 
“king”, the master must have come to China between 964 and 974. 

Manuscript $.1366, a ledger of the use of flour and oil for banquets, men- 
tions that "three Chinese monks, one Khotanese monk, one Brahman (i.e. 
Indian) monk, and one monk from Liangzhou" were looked after by the official 
administration. This must have been a group of Chinese and Indian monks 
who were travelling together either heading west or coming east. 


44 Fujieda Akira Pkt% 3é, “Sasha Kigigun setsudoshi shimatsu" VAN ASEE 
YAR (The Guiyijun Military Commissioners of Shazhou), Part 4, Tohd gakuhó RI 5&3 
(Journal of Oriental Studies), Vol. 13, No. 2, 1943, pp. 65-66. 
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From the Chinese, Tibetan and Khotanese materials presented above, we 
can see that from the late Tang period onward Indian monks came continuously 
through Dunhuang to Central China. One of the most important pilgrim- 
age destinations was Wutaishan. Most of the monks who came east must 
have been masters of Vajrayana or Esoteric Buddhism. This was closely related 
to the fact that, at the beginning of the Song period, believers in the Indian 
Tripitaka Masters who organised the transcription of scriptures in the regions 
occupied by the Song and the Liao all belonged to the esoteric school. 


This paper has assembled materials from the Dunhuang documents concern- 
ing contact between China and India in the late Tang, Five Dynasties and early 
Song periods. It is not difficult to come to the conclusion that there was no 
break in communication between the two sides during this period. The events 
and figures appearing in the manuscripts provide us with details about the 
Chinese and Indian monks who travelled in search of scriptures or came on 


pilgrimage. 


(This article was completed at Ryukoku University, Kyoto, on 18 February 1991. 
It was originally published in Ji Xianlin jiaoshou bashi huadan jinian lunwenji 
BRI EGS /\ T SERERE RR CE [Papers Commemorating Professor Ji Xianlin's 


8oth Birthday] [Nanchang: Jiangxi renmin chubanshe, 1991], pp. 955-968.) 
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FIGURE 8.1 The five Tibetan letters on the verso of Dunhuang manuscript Ch.83.xi 
(101 Tib J 754) 
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FIGURE 8.2 Letter by the monk Guiwen of the Kaiyuan Monastery, Dingzhou; Dunhuang 
manuscript $.529 
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FIGURE 8.3 The Dunhuang manuscript with Daoyou's letter and poem 
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Historical Evidence for Cultural 

Exchanges between the Tang and Silla: 

The Inscription for the Meditation Cloister 
at the Dayun Monastery in Haizhou 


Translated by Li Huawei FfF 


During the Tang fX period (618—907), the four counties into which Haizhou 
Tg was divided, namely Qushan fili, Donghai RX, Shuyang jth and 
Huairen ‘2({—, were part of the Henan circuit Xj 8444, where the present city of 
Lianyungang #324 (Jiangsu 7 '&& province) is located. Haizhou is connected 
to the Shandong ILR peninsula in the north and the Chuyang 2$; canal in 
the south. To the east the region borders on the sea, and across the sea it faces 


to 


the southern part of the Korean peninsula — what was then Silla #72 — as well 


as Japan. Its geographical location helped to determine the position it occu- 
pied in the contact of Tang China with Silla and Japan, as a result of which it 
played an extremely important role in the process of transmitting Tang culture 
to these kingdoms via the Maritime Silk Road. 

This paper focuses on an inscription for the Meditation Cloister at the Dayun 
Monastery KF in Haizhou, which was written by Li Yong #6 (678—747), 
prefect ¥IJE of Haizhou, in the Kaiyuan B87C era (713—741). Its purpose is to 


make a preliminary investigation of the position occupied by Haizhou on the 
Maritime Silk Road at that time, and its role in the cultural exchange between 
Tang China and Silla. 


The original stele with Li Yong's inscription has been lost, but its full text 
has been preserved in such works as the Wenyuan yinghua X Z3 (Finest 
Flowers from the Garden of Letters), Li Beihai ji 2212 (Collected Works 


of Li Beihai) and the Quan Tangwen &RE x. (Complete Tang Prose). The text 
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of the original inscription (without translation) is presented below,! with 
punctuation added: 


ith tee anes EH a aa THY o 2 


t = 
Ze > Hy 2 888327 7] REESE DAMIR > BY 
GEESE > WOR EUS > KR EH ma MGT ^ REGIE EL AL 
ix EE 7 GERA ji o BRA > HEROD © 
SESDTHEE ^ X6 ERES MRE SARE > RRR T SERE 
> SERED YE ii PEARED A > AUR BEF e 


B 
Vu TE? Fe HS AD ETE M ELE o EPOELER ^ ELE 
ES 


EUHSEZ Ref LUZ BUR ^ ATER Se > REFIT aR SH 
HAZ ATE o A BRED > UDB JRBECURO ARRE ° RUBE 
mo EH > Bara > BAA o HKEY > AFRE EH 
Hh > PEERED oU RH SUR ^ RHES > ARR Gk o 

Hi Bik o ASSEN ^ ABAD ^ KRH e 2327 HUE — 8E o8 
ZRUISISIEAZE > SARS > SERS > PER | DOSS > EDAXORC RF 
HAYS BiH ° 
SAH o Asian WA > lem AA 
E WREE” FERR STE AME’ HH 
* ERAR > ERAUR > AREH KEP o PA” CHE 
sh o ZEE T oO ^ BGI) EURES” EASA - UH 
RS ^ Erie EH ^ DOAK > SIRRA ^ AARU” EHRE CH 


c 


FH 
o 
v 
S 
f: 
AP 
eni 
LON 
yay 
> 
IIT 
Al 
yay 
ot 


Hu 


HERRA GANA MERZAN BREZA HOEK 
TR BER HAN DEAE AREER AEE - 
BEEBUD BKSA SHEKE WARA AI YA A 
CELLS SEREN ARE MUSZE HAEE ON 
RAL SUN EL SEAR SERE MUER di) 


H mi ° EN ERR ^ KERER ^ ARIRE 
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1 Wenyuanyinghua X 23:38 (Finest Flowers from the Garden of Letters), juan 858; “Li Beihai 
n EJLA, Siku quanshu HEEE, Wenyuange XM] edition, juan 4; Quan Tangwen 


ZEE XC (Complete Tang Prose), juan 264. Here we are using the Quan Tangwen version as the 


main text. We have also consulted the others, and chosen the best one. 
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The author of this inscription, Li Yong, whose courtesy name was Taihe 271, 
was the son of Li Shan ZE3 (630—690), the renowned commentator on the 
Wenxuan X} (Anthology of Literature). Having been brought up in such a 
learned family, Li Yong in his youth had already become renowned through- 
out the empire for his literary works. He also excelled in calligraphy, espe- 
cially in the cursive and semi-cursive script. Because he was once governor 
of Beihai JEX (present-day Yidu 23 in Shandong), he was called “Li Beihai” 
21a. However, because of his candid disposition, as well as his conceit about 
his fame and talent, his official career had its ups and downs. He successively 
offended powerful officials like Yao Chong #k== (650—721), Zhang Yue Rain 
(663—730) and Li Linfu 44 FA (d. 753), and was repeatedly demoted. In the 
end, he was flogged to death by cruel officials at the advanced age of 70. His 
biography in the Jiu Tangshu &f&& (Old History of the Tang), juan 190, says 
the following about him:? 


Yong was famous for his outstanding talent from early on, especially in 
writing inscriptions. Although he was removed from his official posts, 
many court dignitaries and monks from Daoist and Buddhist temples all 
over the empire offered him gold and silk in return for his compositions. 
Altogether, he wrote hundreds of pieces and received a great amount 
of money and gifts as remuneration. According to his contemporaries, 
among those who earned a living by their pens since ancient times, there 
has never been one like Li Yong. 


It was not uncommon for scholars to be paid for writing temple inscriptions 
during the Tang dynasty. When Bai Juyi H 4 (772-846) was adjutant =| E& of 
Jiangzhou TJM, monks from the Donglin Monastery MSF on Mount Lu JÆ 


2 “Li Yong zhuan" ZEE ( (Biography of Li Yong), Jiu Tangshu ERE &, juan 190, p. 5043. Cf. "Li 
Yong zhuan', Xin Tangshu Jr =, juan 202, pp. 5754—5757- 
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presented him with a hundred thousand copper coins to write inscriptions for 
their former masters.” However, the above passage from Li Yong's biography 
in the Jiu Tangshu is clearly taking a critical attitude towards him for receiv- 
ing remuneration. The same passage also occurs in the Taiping guangji KP? 
fac (Extensive Records Assembled in the Taiping [xingguo] era, 976—984), 
where its source is given as the Tan bin lu #14 $5 (Notes from Discussions with 
Visitors).^ This was a work attributed in the "Yiwen zhi” ZI (Bibliographi- 
cal Treatise) of the Xin Tangshu 3r = (New History of the Tang) to Hu Qu 
&H3€ (courtesy name Ziwen 175), who lived during the reigns of emperors 
Wenzong XE (827-840) and Wuzong KA (840—846). Based on this, the pas- 
sage from Li's biography in the Jiu Tangshu, widely cited by later generations, 
has close connections to the world of fiction, and one cannot be confident 
of its reliability as history. It may have been influenced by rumours circulat- 
ing among those who opposed Li Yong at the time, though we cannot be cer- 
tain. In sum, it was a rather common occurrence for someone like Li Yong 


to receive payment for writing temple inscriptions. Moreover, Li Yong some- 
times offered to write inscriptions for temples on his own initiative, and in 
these cases he probably did not receive any payment. This was probably the 
case for the inscription from the Dayun Monastery in Haizhou. The inscrip- 
tion clearly states that after Li Yong took up his post as prefect of Haizhou, he 
heard about the history of the Dayun Monastery and this is what motivated 
him to write the inscription. He also extolled his own merits, and commended 
the family background and conduct of his subordinates, Administrative Aide 
Hi Yang Shoujian £z ^F and Adjutant Wang Yuanxu :Ejtig; he clearly 
would not have included such personal information if he had been hired to 
write the inscription. 


3 Bai Juyi HH, "Tang Fuzhou Jingyun si, gu lü dade Shanghong heshang shita beiming 
bing xu" RHE NSE ROE A ESA All tol ES BEEF (Stone Funerary Inscription 
and Preface for the Late Vinaya Specialist of Great Virtue Shanghong of Jingyun Temple in 
Fuzhou) in Tang wen cui E SCR (Gems of Tang Literature), juan 62. 

4 The original is as follows: SHI 44 » (ORAS ^ AISA ^ MES uu 

Po TBR > AHR EM KAWE "Yong was famous for his outstanding tal- 

ent from early on; he was especially good at writing stele inscriptions. Altogether he wrote 

hundreds of pieces and received a great amount of money and gifts as remuneration. Among 
those who earned a living by their pens since ancient times, there has never been one like 

Yong”. (Li Fang ZEEJ; et al., Taiping guangji KPEE, juan 201; Tan bin lu iA $F is listed in 

"Yiwenzhi" €& Y (Treatise on Bibliography) 3, Xin Tangshu, juan 59, p. 1542.) Compared to 

the Jiu Tangshu, this version is simpler. 
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However, neither of the two Tang histories record that Li Yong held the post 
of prefect of Haizhou. Therefore, when Professor Yan Gengwang RH% dis- 
cussed the inscription, he expressed the following opinion: 


Li Yong’s preface uses such words as “I Yong came to assume the office 
of governor in this county”. However, according to the biographies of Li 
Yong in the two Tang histories, he had served as governor of Beihai (pre- 
fect of Qingzhou JI), not as prefect of Haizhou (governor of Donghai 
commandery). I suspect that Haizhou here must refer to Beihai, that is, 


Qingzhou. Yong was governor of this commandery at the beginning of 
the Tianbao K€ era (742—756). 


Yan was following the two Tang histories in making this argument, so he sus- 
pected that Haizhou was an error for Beihai, which is, however, incorrect. This 
inscription was still extant in the Song X period (960-1279) and is commonly 
seen in Song-dynasty epigraphic works. Zhao Mingcheng's 44a Jinshi 
lu 42% (Records on Metal and Stone), in the entry called "Tang Dayun si 
chanyuan bei" AZIDI (Inscription for the Meditation Cloister in the 
Tang Dayun Monastery), records the following note:® 


The above inscription for the Meditation Cloisterin the Dayun Monastery 
in Haizhou was composed and penned by Li Yong. It all began when a 
monk presented the Dayun jing shu KEK ER (Commentary on the 
Great Cloud Sutra) to Empress Wu Zetian HIJA (r. 690—705) while she 
was on the throne, and the text stated that her reign was in accord with 
Heaven's mandate. Thereupon, Wu Zetian ordered that Dayun monas- 
teries be built all over the empire. In the 26th year of the Kaiyuan era 
(738), [Emperor Xuanzong ZA (r. 712—756)] issued an edict for them to 
be renamed Kaiyuan monasteries. This stele was set up in the uth year 
[of the Kaiyuan era] (723). This is the reason why it refers to the Dayun 
Monastery. 


5 Yan Gengwang iii, "Xinluo liu Tang xuesheng yu sengtu” JAE 54 EEA EH( GE 


(Scholar-Students and Buddhist Monks from Silla Staying in Tang China), in Yan Gengwang, 
ed., Tangshi yanjiu conggao FE SETJE2C3RfES (Studies in Tang History Series) (Hong Kong: 
Xinya yanjiusuo, 1969), p. 458. 

6 Here I follow Jinshi lu jiaozheng SA Pt RE (Annotated Records on Metal and Stone) 
(Shanghai: Shanghai shuhua chubanshe, 1985). 
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Chen Si’s RE Baoke congbian #% 4a (Collection of Precious Inscrip- 
tions), in the entry for Haizhou, quotes the Jigu lu mu trk H (Catalogue of 
Collected Antiquities):’ 


The "Inscription for the Tang Dayun Monastery" was composed and 
penned by Li Yong, prefect of Haizhou in the Tang dynasty. The temple 


was formerly known as Master Que's Meditation Hall fp, and 


it was enlarged and renovated by the monk Huizang jek. The stele was 
erected in the 4th month of the 12th year of the Kaiyuan era (724). 


There is also an anonymous work called Baoke leibian €€Z[/5i4g (Compilation 
of Precious Inscriptions), which records the following: 


Li Yong, prefect of Haizhou ... 


Inscription for the Dayun Monastery: he composed and penned it. It was 
erected in the 4th month of the nth year of the Kaiyuan era. Hai Xš. 


The above three sources show that the stele was installed in the uth year 
of the Kaiyuan era (723) during the reign of Emperor Xuanzong. The Baoke 
congbian records it as the 12th year, but this is clearly a copyist's error. The 
last two sources not only record that the stele was in Haizhou, but also tell 
us that Li Yong has indeed served as prefect of Haizhou. Further evidence 
of this is provided by the words “Li Yong, prefect of Haizhou, composed and 


penned the inscription" in the commentary to the Tang suoluo mubei FF 
ZEN (Tang Suoluo Inscriptions on Wood), quoted in the section on the 
steles of Chuzhou £) in the Yudi beiji mu Hii i830 H (Steles of the Tang 
Dynasty); as well as in the Taiping huanyu ji KPRF (Universal Records 
of the Taiping [xingguo] reign period); Zhizhai shulu jieti BPR ERA 
(Descriptive Catalogue of the Zhizhai Library); and the entry on Li Yong in 
the Taiping guangji (quoted below). Yu Xianhao's H B4 Tang cishi kao FERI 
5R-5 (Study of Tang Prefects) lists Li Yong in the entry for Haizhou, Henan 


circuit, as prefect “around the time of the 8th to 12th years of the Kaiyuan era"? 
Although there are some doubtful points in this view, overall it is reliable. For 
these reasons we cannot accept Yan's argument. Li Yong was indeed serving 


7 Here I follow the Siku quanshu, Wenyuange edition. 
8 Here I follow the Siku quanshu, Wenyuange edition. 


9 Yu Xianhao HP EX, Tang cishi kao FERI (Study of Tang Prefects), Vol. 2 (Nanjing: 
Jiangsu guji chubanshe, 1987), p. 908. 
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as prefect of Haizhou in the uth year of the Kaiyuan era, and the stele of the 
Dayun Monastery in Haizhou was established in the 4th month of that year. 
The date of the erection of the stele, given in the Jinshi lu guoted above, 
helps to explain why it was called the “Dayun Monastery”. If Yan's theory, that 
the inscription was written in the early days of the Tianbao era, had been cor- 
rect, it would have been named “Kaiyuan Monastery”, not Dayun Monastery. 
This is another reason to reject Yan's theory. In fact, the name Dayun Monastery 


is not unrelated to Li Yong's position as prefect of Haizhou. The Tang huiyao FE 
3E (Essential Documents of the Tang), in the section on temples, records the 
following:! 


On the 29th day of the 10th month in the ist year of the Tianshou 1€ 
reign period (689), a Dayun Monastery was established in each of the 
two capitals and in each prefecture of the empire. Their names were all 
changed to “Kaiyuan Monastery” on the ist day of the 6th month of the 
26th year of the Kaiyuan era (738). 


The edict of the 1st year of the Tianshou reign period (689), ordering that every 
prefecture establish a Dayun Monastery, was issued because the Dayun jing shu 
contained a prophecy that a female ruler would descend into the world, and 
this was the theoretical basis for the project. At the same time, Empress Wu 
abolished the Tang and established the Zhou Jj) dynasty (690—705) and, as one 
of the political measures, elevated Buddhism over Daoism.! This directive was 


carried out systematically, and even extended to the construction of a Dayun 
Monastery in Suiye fA: (Suyab), one of the “loose-rein” prefectures far away at 
the Western frontier. It is no wonder that the prefecture of Haizhou - much 
nearer to Empress Wu's political centre in Luoyang 7&5; — built a Dayun tem- 
ple. However, it was not easy for every prefecture to build a brand-new temple, 
so in some prefectures an old temple was converted into a Dayun temple just 


by changing its name. Thus, the Dayun Temple in Chang'an R% was created 


10 See “Zetian huanghou benji” HJR BIS ZSZE (Basic Annals of Empress Wu Zetian), Jiu 
Tangshu, juan 6, p. 121. 

11  SeeChenYinque [i #2 1S, "Wu Zhao yu Fojiao" #22 (#47 (Empress Wu and Buddhism), 
inJinming guan conggao er bian BABE Beka. — Ym (Jinming Pavilion Series 2) (Shanghai: 
Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1980), pp. 147-151; Rao Zongyi EFEM, "Cong shike lun Wu 
hou zhi zongjiao xinyang" KET Zim FS ZZ zr a ( (Empress Wu's Religious Beliefs 
in the Light of Stone Inscriptions), in Rao Zongyi, Xuantang jilin: Shilin EE SRI SE fk 
(Collected Essays of Xuantang: History) (Hong Kong: Zhonghua shuju, 1982), pp. 592-594. 

12 See Zhang Guangda JEJE X, "Suiye cheng jindi kao" AIE S HLF (The Present Site 
of the Ancient City of Suiye), Beijing daxue xuebao TEF KEF (Journal of Peking 
University), No. 5, 1979, pp. 70-82. 
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by simply renaming the Guangming Temple JHHzr.5 The same was true for 
the situation in Haizhou. The inscription for the Dayun Monastery in Haizhou 
does not record the origin of the name “Dayun Monastery”. According to the 


inscription, the monastery was originally the meditation hall of Master Que ff, 
which was built in the 8th year of the Wude RAY reign period (625) during the 
reign of Tang Emperor Gaozu 7H (r. 618—626). Under Emperor Taizong X 
5x (r. 626—649), in the Zhenguan {#4 reign period (627—649), Dhyana Master 
Dengguan <4 presided over the monastery. Thereafter, the ridgepole and roof 


collapsed and the building deteriorated. During the Xiantian 5¢ XK reign period 
(712-713) of Emperor Xuanzong, Master Huizang took charge of the temple, 
and after about three or four years, “the old stupa was rejuvenated and the 
Buddhist statues were restored"; “the precious halls were lavishly decorated 
with cloud patterns, and the golden mountains rivalled the sun in brilliance’, 
and its scale was considerable. We can thus infer that, although the edict to call 
it Dayun Monastery was received in the 1st year of the Tianshou reign period, 
the temple was going through a period of decline at that time, and this is 
why the inscription does not record it. The repairs were not completed until 
the Xiantian reign period, when it became an official temple, established by 
imperial order. With its official status, Dayun undoubtedly became the largest 
temple in Haizhou at the time, and the centre of religious activities in the area. 
It was precisely because of this status that Li Yong, as prefect of Haizhou, wrote 
the inscription for it — to commend the temple’s eminent monks as well as to 
express his own piety and reverence. 

It is worth noting that when Li Yong mentions “Dhyana Master Tong” 


381 HEM from Silla at the end of the inscription, he is obviously referring to the 


monk who presided over the monastery, and even the entire Dayun Temple, 
around the uth year of the Kaiyuan era. It is not accidental that Master Tong 
from Silla occupied such an important position in the official temple of 
Haizhou but a natural consequence of the cultural exchanges that took place 
between Haizhou and other states of the Eastern Sea along the Maritime 
Silk Road. 


The most important sea route to the Korean peninsula in the early Tang took 
Dengzhou &)\\| (present-day Penglai #4 in Shandong) as its departure point. 


13 Song Minqiu ROK, Chang'an zhi RZ (Gazetteer of Changan), juan 10 (Jingxun 
tang congshu 44] 5 E edition). 
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During Emperor Dezong's f&7r reign (779-805), the Grand Councillor 227 
Jia Dan fit (730-805) wrote the Huang hua sida ji 2 3EVUFEEE (Record of 
Imperial China's Four Reaches), where he records the journey “from Dengzhou 
by sea on the routes to Gaoli kë (Koguryó) and Bohai 37 (Parhae)" and 
states the following: 


From Dengzhou sail north-east across the sea for 300 li, pass Daxie iij 
Island, Guixin $&EX Island, Mo # Island and Wuhu E; Island. Sail north 
for 200 li across Wuhu &34 Sea to the town of Duli #5 located east of 
Mashi /&£: Mountain. Sail along the eastern sea coast for 800 li, passing 
Qingni AVE Bay, Taohua f&1& Bay, Xinghua 1£1& Bay, Shirenwang AA 
i£, the gulf of Tuotuo #2§¢ and Wugu FF River. Then sail south along 
the coast, pass Wumu SIR Island, the mouth of Beijiang HI. and Jiao 
$H Island, reaching the town of Changkou RO north-west of Silla. Then 
pass Qinwangshi ZÆ Bridge, Matian Jii Island, Gusidao tF Island 
and Dewu (5H Island, and after a thousand li, one reaches the mouth 
of the Yalu T5245 River, and the mouth of Tang'en FE /& Bay. Then to the 


south-east proceed by land about 700 li to the royal city of Silla. 


This route begins in the northern part of the Shandong peninsula, skirts the 
Miaodao JH, archipelago and reaches Lüshun ji, then proceeds east- 
ward along the south-east bank of the Liaodong X58 peninsula to the Yalu 
River. The passengers would then disembark and head south-east to Kyóngju 
EJ by land. This is obviously a long and circuitous way to Silla. In fact, one can 
also reach the southern part of the Korean peninsula by taking the sea route 
eastward from Dengzhou. The Yuanhe junxian tuzhi 3CRVBISA [Spes (Maps and 
Gazetteer of the Provinces and Counties of the Yuanhe reign period, 806-814) 
records the following: 


14 See the “Dili zhi” HEIE% (Geography Treatise) of the Xin Tangshu, juan 43, p. 147. As for 
the verification of the place names, see Wu Chengzhi TRIKE, “Tang Jia Dan ji Bianzhou 
ru siyi dao li kaoshi" EE acs | AU el ERAS (An Investigation into the Tang 
Official Jia Dan’s Record of the Border Regions and his Entry into the Areas Inhabited 
by the non-Han Peoples) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1984), juan 2; Cen Zhongmian 
Ahh, Sui-Tang shi KSE (History of the Sui and Tang) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
1982), Vol. 2, p. 615; Shi Nianhai 5 22:6j, “Sui-Tang shiqi yuwai dili de tansuo ji shijie ren- 
shi de zai kuoda” (RFF Elise, NEP Ret aA SRK. (Investigations 
into the Geography of the Outer Regions During the Sui and Tang Period and the Further 
Expansion of Knowledge about the World), Zhongguo lishi dili luncong PBA RE HEE 

am ie (Papers on Chinese Historical Geography), No. 2, 1988, p. 91. 
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Dengzhou is 3 li north from the sea and 4 li west from the sea; this is on 
the main route from China to Silla and the Bohai kingdoms. 

Huang x& county, the location of the old city of Daren XA, is 20 li 
north of the county. When Sima [Yi] =] [8] (179-251), Prince Xuan =, 
led a campaign to Liaodong, he built this city to be the entry port for grain 
carriers. Nowadays, people usually pass through this city when they take 
a journey to and from Silla and Paekche E17. 


Dengzhou was undoubtedly the port chosen for travel to the eastern kingdoms 
in the early Tang dynasty. There were both land and sea routes connecting 
Dengzhou and Haizhou. The Yuanhe junxian tuzhi records the land route as 
follows: 


From Haizhou it is 384 li north to Mizhou 2l. 

From Mizhou it is 384 li south to Haizhou. It is 345 li north-east to 
Laizhou 7223. 

From Laizhou it is 240 li north-east to Dengzhou. Due south and 
slightly west it is 345 li to Mizhou. 

From Dengzhou it is 200 li south to Changyang ED county in Laizhou. 


The sea route is also described in Ennin’s [E|{— (794—864) travel account, Nitto 
guho junrei gyoki FERIA YE TEL (Pilgrimage to the Tang in Search of the 
Law), which will not be quoted here in detail. 

However, Dengzhou was by no meansthe only point of departure in the Tang 
period. In the 18th year of the Zhenguan reign period (644), Emperor Taizong 
launched an expedition against Koguryó. He appointed the minister of pun- 
ishments Zhang Liang 5k35% (d. 646) as army area commander-in-chief {J 
KiE of the P'yóngyang Circuit 4555, and ordered him to lead an army of 
40,000 soldiers, with 500 warships, from Laizhou across the sea to P'yóngyang.!5 
In the 5th year of the Xianqing ZH reign period (660) of Emperor Gaozong 
FSK (r. 650—684), Su Dingfang &&3E 77 (591—667) led troops across the sea from 
Chengshan SLL] (now Chengyu Ek fá, Rongcheng 485K county, Shandong) to 
attack Paekche.!6 This is the first time we see the role of Haizhou in the Tang's 


my 


15 “Taizong benji” KFZ (Basic Annals of [Tang] Taizong), Jiu Tangshu, juan 3, p. 57; 
“Dongyi zhuan" RKF (Chapter on the Eastern Yi Peoples), section on Gaoli j=) Ee, Jiu 
Tangshu, juan 199a, p. 5322; Zizhi tongjian S3638 = (Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in 
Government) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1956), juan 197. 

16 — "SuDingfang zhuan" &&4E 77 (8 (Biography of Su Dingfang), Jiu Tangshu, juan 83, p. 2779; 
“Dongyi zhuan" Wf% (Chapter on the Eastern Yi Peoples), section on Baiji H %5 
(Paekche), Xin Tangshu, juan 220, p. 6200. 
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war against Paekche. The entry on Paekche in the Jiu Tangshu records that in 
the 7th month of the 2nd year of the Longshuo reign period (662), the Tang 
generals Liu Renyuan 21425 (fl. 660s) and Liu Rengui 214251 (601/2-685) led 
the remnants of their army in a fight to the death in Paekche:!” 


[General] Renyuan then wrote a memorial to the throne asking for rein- 
forcements. The emperor dispatched 7,000 troops from the prefectures 
of Zi i$, Qing 7j, Lai 3 and Hai j&j, and sent Sun Renshi fifi (fl. 660s), 


left awe-inspiring general Æ Eft Œ, to lead the troops across the sea to 
Xiongjin RE? to strengthen Renyuan's army. 


Although Haizhou was not the regular departure point for the Tang military 
forces, this passage shows that many Haizhou inhabitants were familiar with 
sailing and the sea routes, which is why they were commissioned to cross 
the sea to rescue the Tang army. Thereafter Haizhou's sailors and helms- 
men played a significant role in the Tang shipping industry. The Shui bu shi 
7K EE (Regulations of the Bureau of Waterways and Irrigation), compiled 
in the Kaiyuan era and discovered in Dunhuang Zi/&, records the following:!8 


The ten prefectures of Cang 38, Ying 3i, Bei H, Mo 5, Deng &, Lai 3£, 
Hai 7, Si jJ, Wei i and De (& all together sent 5,400 sailors, of whom 
3,400 worked in sea transport, and 2,000 in dredging the river. They were 
to be replaced every two years and rewarded generously. 


Regarding the over 5,000 sailors from these ten prefectures, the 3,400 engaged 
in sea transport must have come primarily from the three prefectures near the 
sea: Dengzhou, Laizhou and Haizhou. The other seven prefectures from either 
side of the canal must have supplied corvée workers for dredging the canal. 
We can therefore see that approximately 1,000 workers (i.e. about one third of 
the 3,400) must have been designated by the Haizhou government to work in 


17  SeeZihitongjian, juan: 200. 

18 Wang Yongxing Ezk Bi, “Dunhuang xieben Tang Kaiyuan shuibu shi jiaoshi" UGS A 

FA UKE UE (Annotated Edition of the Dunhuang Manuscript of the Regula- 

tions of the Bureau of Waterways and Irrigation in the Tang Kaiyuan Period), in Beijing 

daxue Zhongguo zhonggushi yanjiu zhongxin JESCK ER Hh pid EHA, ed., 

Dunhuang Tulufan wenxian lunji SW SB S eat (Papers on the Documents Dis- 
covered at Dunhuang and Turfan), Vol. 3 (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 1986), p. 44. 
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sea transport,? while a much smaller number from the other seven prefectures 
would have been engaged in sea transport and overseas trade. 

No further written evidence from before the Kaiyuan era has been found 
showing that Haizhou was a major long-distance port for merchant ships or 
for government vessels sending official envoys. However, because Haizhou was 
near the sea, there would have been a number of individuals well acquainted 
with ocean conditions in the city, as well as sailors and helmsmen competent 
in sailing and navigation. On the other hand, due to the technological limita- 
tions of the time, ships sailing to the Tang from the kingdoms of the Eastern 
Seas, such as Silla and Japan, were often unable to reach their intended des- 
tinations directly. Thus Haizhou naturally became a port of call for foreign 
ships. On this point, we are fortunate to have a record from the time when Li 
Yong was prefect of Haizhou in a chronicle called Ji wen 4c F3] (Recollections) 


by Niu Su 4-49 (fl. early 8th century), quoted in the entry on Li Yong in the 
Taiping guangji: 


When Li Yong of Jiangxia ;] 
period, a Japanese embassy arrived in Haizhou. It included 500 people 


was in charge of Haizhou in the Tang 


who brought official letters from the court. They came with ten ships 
and a valuable cargo consisting of a million items. Li Yong met them, 
provided accommodation for them in a hostel, and supplied them with 
basic necessities, but forbade them to go in or out. In the middle of the 
night, [Li Yong] took possession of all their cargo and sank their ships. 
At dawn, he told the people at the hostel, "Last night a big tide came in 
and the Japanese ships were all lost. We do not know what happened 
to them" [Li Yong] then wrote a memorial reporting this incident to the 
court. An edict was issued ordering that ten ships be built, and 500 expe- 
rienced sailors be recruited to escort the envoys back to Japan. [Li] Yong 
had the ships built and recruited the sailors. Before the envoys left, when 
the sailors came to say good-bye, [Li] Yong said to them, "It is a long way 
from here to Japan, and the wind and waves of the sea are very dangerous. 
It is uncertain whether you will be able to return safely. I therefore give 
you permission to do as you see fit”. The escorts were delighted to hear 
these words. After sailing for several days, knowing that the Japanese 
envoys were unprepared, they killed all the envoys in the night and 
returned home. 


19 Lianyungang shi, gu jin dai bufen EE, 1 ` RYA (History of Lianyungang: 
Ancient and Modern Parts) (Beijing: Renmin jiaotong chubanshe, 1987), p. 24. This work 
says that the total number of people was around 300, which seems to be incorrect. 
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In spite of the writer's bias against Li Yong, this passage provides a wealth 
of historical information. On the one hand, by the Kaiyuan era Haizhou had 
already become a port where foreign ships from various kingdoms could enter 
China. There were facilities for accommodating more than ten ships, and guest 
houses for hundreds of people. On the other hand, Haizhou was also a site for 
shipbuilding, which could manufacture large ships to transport official envoys 
from foreign kingdoms. Moreover, several hundred sailors could also be sent 
out from there to escort foreign missions back to their homelands. This is cor- 
roborated by the Shui bu shi regulations of the Kaiyuan era (mentioned above), 
which shows that by the height of the Tang in this era Haizhou had already 
become a key port on the Maritime Silk Road capable of welcoming and send- 
ing off foreign visitors. 

Another specific example of this aspect of Haizhou occurs in a record 
related to the last Japanese embassy to the Tang. The Japanese monk Ennin, 
who accompanied the eastbound ships, wrote a detailed record of this mis- 
sion in his Nitto guho junrei gyoki. Following earlier examples, such Japanese 
envoys, along with their entourage, would take four vessels for the journey. 
The Shoku Nihon Koki $& H ÆR% (Further Chronicles of Japan), in the entry 
for the 5th day of the 7th month of the sth year of the Jowa KA reign period 
(838) says, 


The Dazaifu K5EJff (Great Administrative Centre) reported that the first 
and fourth ships of the embassy to the Tang have set out. 


The same source says for the 28th day of the 7th month: 


The Dazaifu reported that the second ship of the embassy to the Tang 
have set out. 


Ennin was on board the first ship to sail into the mouth of the Yangtze river, 
from where they travelled to Yangzhou #4) by land. On the 10th day of the 8th 
month, they “heard that the second ship had reached Haizhou"?? Ennin and 
the others requested permission to visit the Buddhist sites at Mount Tiantai 
X8, but this was not granted. Instead, they could only travel, in the 2nd month 
of the 4th year of the Kaicheng FF pX reign period (839), to Chuzhou along the 


20 Ono Katsutoshi /|NETES4E, Nitto guho junrei gyoki no kenkyü ARP RKR KIS TED 
WEST (A Study of Ennin’s Pilgrimage to the Tang in Search of the Law) (Tokyo: Suzuki gaku- 
jutsu zaidan, 1964), Vol. 1, pp. 177-179. [English translation based on Edwin O. Reischauer, 
Ennin's Travels in T'ang China (New York: Ronald Press, 1955), p. 29.] 
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canal and meet the Japanese envoys returning from Chang'an. In the 3rd month 
of the same year, the Japanese envoys and their entourage hired nine ships 
in Chuzhou, and also engaged more than sixty Silla sailors who knew the sea 
route. They travelled east along the Huai river to the sea, hugged the coastline 
and sailed north to Donghai county in Haizhou, to the area east of Donghai 
mountain (the approximate location of today’s Lianyungang). When they 
left Chuzhou, 


the vice-president 12K [of the tribunal of censors] (i.e. the prefect of 


Chu) sent a military general Hj to oversee the departure of the nine 


ships, and imperial orders were sent to Haizhou, Dengzhou and the 
[other] prefectures and subprefectures on our route, [commanding 
them] to provide for [the embassy ].?! 


After several days of preparation, on the sth day of the 4th month, the nine ships 
of the envoys set sail from Haizhou to return to Japan. Ennin and the others 
secretly stayed behind to "seek the Dharma" at Mount Tiantai, but were taken 
to the prefectural headquarters by local officials. Then they were escorted to 
Xiaohai /Jv& (around the present-day city of Lianyungang) to the north-west 


of Donghai county (present-day Nancheng FJ), where the second Japanese 


embassy ship was berthed. His only option was to sail on this ship north to 
Wendeng X% county, Dengzhou, and to enter the Chishan Fahua Cloister 
JUDA% i; from there he could restart his visits to Buddhist sites again.?? 
Thus, we see that during the Tang period Haizhou consistently had the task 


of welcoming and sending off Japanese envoys, and that it was used by the 
second ship of Japanese envoys, which received little attention from Ennin, as 
a base for its activities. 

During the Five Dynasties 711X period (907-960), Haizhou came under 


the jurisdiction of the Southern Tang B4j& (937—976). It was still an impor- 
tant gateway for overseas transportation and communication. In the Northern 
Song JEX (960-1127), Cheng Dachang f£ X Ei (1123-1167) wrote the following 
in his Xu Yanfanlu WEEE (Further Records of Evolving Luxuriance):22 


21 Ono Katsutoshi, Nitto guho junrei gyoki no kenkyü, Vol. 1, pp. 177-179. [English translation 
based on Reischauer, Ennin’s Travels, p. 95.] 

22 Ono Katsutoshi, Nitto guho junrei gyoki no kenkyü, Vol. 1, pp. 482-527. Regarding Ennin’s 
travels to Haizhou and the verification of the place names he records, see Li Dingxia 
sues, “Riben ru Tang qiufa seng Yuanren zai Haizhou" HAZ AJ AM EMCEE 

38 (The Japanese Monk Ennin in Haizhou), Lianyungang luntan E HiME (The 
Lianyungang Forum), No. 3, 1987. 

23 Here! follow the Siku quanshu, Wenyuange edition. [Ed. note: Cheng Dachang’s writings 
date from the Southern Song FAX (127-1279).] 
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In his Haiwai xingcheng ji *8/My#esC (Record of a Journey Overseas), 
Zhang Liao #2 {f (ca. 961) of the Southern Tang recorded what he saw 
and experienced when he was sent to Koguryó as an envoy [...]. Now, as 
to what [Zhang Liao] has written about his sea journey, it is clear that 
when leaving from Haizhou and Laizhou, one must catch the south-west 
monsoon before setting off. 


Thus we can see that Haizhou played the same role in the Five Dynasties as 
in the Tang. 

When we come to the Song period, because of the successive confrontations 
between the Khitan and Jurchen forces in the north, Haizhou played different 
roles in different periods as an important northern port. In the Northern Song 
period, since Dengzhou was near the Khitan border, a maritime supervisorate 


rH fH E] was established in Mizhou (whose seat of governance was in today's 
Zhucheng z& in Shandong), next to Haizhou. A Koguryó hostel 5 EE8E was 


also established in Haizhou to accommodate travelling merchants.?^ After the 
Song moved its capital south of the Yangtze, the locus of its exchanges with 


the kingdoms in the Eastern Sea moved to Mingzhou Hf) (present-day 


Ningbo)25 Haizhou's importance became evident again in the Jiaoxi [8/74 


naval battle between the Song and the Jurchens.*® After China was unified 
under the Yuan Jt (1279-1368), Haizhou was an important transit station for 
north-south ocean-going grain transport.2” 

From this brief summary of Haizhou's role in Tang overseas exchange, it 
is not difficult to understand how Master Tong from Silla was able to come 
to Haizhou to preside over the Meditation Cloister and even the Dayun 


24 See Shi Wenji 473237, “Songdai shibosi de shezhi" (Ui AA SIAR Et (The Establish- 
ment of the Song Maritime Supervisorates), in Songshi yanjiu ji R EIF (Studies in 
Song History), No. 5 (Taibei: Zhonghua congshu bianshen weiyuanhui, 1970), pp. 368-372. 
25 See Wang Wenchu E X AÉ, "Liang Song he Gaoli haishang hanglu chutan” MAFU SIE 
AX ENEO (A Preliminary Investigation of the Song and Koguryó Sea Routes), in 
Wen shi CE (Literature and History), No. 12, 1981, pp. 97-105. 
26 See Wang Cengyu £ % Hfj, "Nan Song dui Jin dierci zhanzheng de zhongyao zhanyi shup- 
ing" ARNG RASH AY EE (elt (Review of the Important Battles of the 
Second War of the Southern Song against the Jin), in Beijing daxue Zhongguo zhonggushi 
yanjiu zhongxin Ez CARP E rp d POT, ed., Jinian Chen Yingque xiansheng 
danchen bainian xueshu lunwenji ERIR E fe c^ altes BES am LE (Academic 
Papers in Memory of Chen Yingque's 100th Birthday) (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 
1989). 
27 See Gao Rongsheng EZ, “Yuandai haiyun shixi" Ju WEE (An Analysis of the 
Sea Transport of Grain in the Yuan Dynasty), in Yuan shi ji Beifang minzu shi yanjiu jikan 
TCR RAL RRL FI (Journal of Yuan History and Studies in the History of 


Northern Ethnic Groups), No. 7, 1983, pp. 40-65. 
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Monastery. In fact, there were many Silla settlements in the Shandong penin- 
sula and northern Jiangsu (Subei &&JE) region during the Tang. Some of the 
people from Silla were envoys, others were merchants, sailors, translators and 
monks. Ennin recorded many details about the people from Silla and their ways 
of life in the areas he visited, and these have been studied from many angles.?8 
Below are Ennin's references to people from Silla and where they resided: 


The Silla Cloister rt in Chishan 7sLL village, Qingning township 

7888905, Wendeng county, Dengzhou; there, people gather from Silla, 
both religious and secular, young and old, noble and poor ( juan 2); the 
Silla man named Chong Kaek £P£ (juan 4), a Silla hostel #268 and 
a Parhae hostel 39//&j8E east of the south street of the city in Dengzhou 
( juan 2); 

Over 30 people from Silla in Rushan ZLil1, Dengzhou (juan 2); 

The Silla ward #72243 in Chuzhou, including area commanders-in-chief 


zk and translators; 60 hired sailors from Silla, familiar with the sea 


route ( juan 4 and 1); 
The Silla Cloister r% of the Longxing Monastery REB in Qingzhou 
33M (juan 2); 
The Silla Cloister of the Liquan Monastery E35: F in Changshan 4 
county, Zizhou {iN (juan 2); 


Ly 


A 


The Silla ward in Lianshui 3$7K county, Sizhou PIN (juan 4); 
Dozens of Silla boatmen from Donghai county, Haizhou, transporting 
charcoal from Mizhou to Chuzhou ( juan 1); 


A Silla residence in Sucheng village 7 
(juani); 


yk, Donghai county, Haizhou 


28  Reischauer, Ennin’s Travels, pp. 281-287; Tian Yuging HERE and Li Xiaocong 22% 
K, "Tang-Song yunhe zai Zhong-wai jiaoliushi shang de diwei he zuoyong” RE 
THEY et io (The Role of the Grand Canal in the History of 
Sino-Foreign Communications during the Tang and Song Periods), in Tang-Song Yunhe 
kaochadui E RE ZK, ed., Yunhe fanggu Ezi EH ta (Antiquities along the Grand 
Canal) (Shanghai: Shanghai renmin chubanshe, 1986), pp. 117-118; Jin Wenjing E SC, 
"Tangdai Xinluo qiaomin de huodong" AA ZENA EI JAES (The Activities of the 
Silla Diaspora in the Tang Dynasty), in Lin Tianwei MAcARI and Huang Yuese zx], 
eds., Gudai Zhong-Han-Ri guanxi yanjiu ii (SUP $8 H BE ZA E26 (Studies in Ancient 
Chinese-Korean-Japanese Relations) (Hong Kong: Xianggang daxue Yazhou yanjiu 
zhongxin, 1987), pp. 27-38; Sakagami Hayagyo Jx ER f&, “Kya seiki no Nitto kotsü to 
Shiragi jin: En'nin Nittó guhó junrei gyoki wo chüshin ni" LEO H E AZ3BI & HE 
A -EBE (ARRATE) & FLZ (Ninth Century Japanese-Tang Relations 
and Silla: With a Focus on Ennin's Pilgrimage to the Tang in Search of the Law), Kyūshū 
hakubutsukan FLINTSHIRE (Kyūshū Museum), Vol. 8, No. 1, 1988, pp. 8-18. 
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Wang Ch’éng +% from Silla in Yangzhou ( juan 1); 

Chin Chung PRE, a Silla boatman in Zhumapu $} at Mount Dazhu 
KR, Zhucheng Hiko county, Mizhou, transporting charcoal to 
Chuzhou ( juan 4). 


Ennin's account is of course not comprehensive, but the records presented 
above are sufficient to show some of the ways of life in which people from Silla 
engaged in the Shandong peninsula and northern Jiangsu. They can be divided 
roughly into two types. First were the monks who lived in what was called the 
"Silla cloisters" of which the Chishan Silla Cloister is a classic example: 


Their sutra lectures and repentance rituals all follow the customs of Silla. 
However, in the twilight and early morning repentance rituals, they fol- 
low Tang customs. For all others, they use the language of Silla.?? 


Because of the special geographical location of Chishan, the monks and com- 
mon people in the surrounding areas were mostly from Silla, which is why their 
Buddhist rituals were characterised by a mixture of Silla and Tang elements. 
In other Silla cloisters, the Tang elements may have been somewhat greater. 
Another category of people were those living in the so-called “Silla wards” 


HEIN. They included merchants, diplomats, translators and sailors. Some of 
them travelled back and forth between the Tang and Silla, and Japan and the 
other kingdoms, and some specialised in littoral and canal shipping transport 


work in the Tang empire. Ennin mentioned a Silla residence in Haizhou, and 
said he met dozens of people from Silla there engaged in overseas transport. 
Because Ennin passed through Haizhou rather hurriedly while travelling back 
and forth during his three visits, he did not provide a detailed description of the 
monks’ living conditions in the monasteries and temples in Haizhou. Li Yong’s 
inscription for the Dayun Monastery in Haizhou is thus a welcome addition to 
Ennin’s later record. Since the Meditation Cloister of the Dayun Monastery was 
presided over by Master Tong from Silla, we can surmise that some of the dis- 
ciples in the cloister were also from Silla. This would explain why the medita- 
tion cloister at the Dayun Monastery in Haizhou was also called a Silla cloister. 
When we consider the important position of Haizhou in overseas exchanges, as 
well as the distribution of people from Silla in Shandong and northern Jiangsu, 
this view is easy to understand. In fact, Master Tong was just one of the many 
Silla monks who had come to the Tang in search of the Dharma. Moreover, 


29 Ono Katsutoshi, Nitto guho junrei gyoki no kenkyu, Vol. 2, p. 138. 
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given that he had a good relationship with prefect Li Yong of Haizhou, and that 
he had a special status in Haizhou, we are prompted to undertake a further 
investigation of the role he played in the cultural exchanges between the Tang 
and Silla. 


From the beginning of the Tang period, Silla maintained friendly relations with 
Tang China. In the middle of the 7th century, the Tang allied with Silla succes- 
sively to destroy Paekche and Koguryó. Silla thereby occupied the area south 
of the Bei H river (the present-day Datong A=] river) unifying the southern 
part of the Korean peninsula. Because Silla was then directly adjacent to Tang 
territory, contact between the two was strengthened even further. Silla sent 
tribute every year to the Tang. At the same time, many overseas students and 


monks came to all parts of China to study the Tang administration and cul- 
ture. For example, in the 22nd year of the Zhenguan reign period (648), Kim 
Chunchu fk (r. 654—661), younger brother of the King of Silla, came to 
Tang China and personally visited the Academy [= to view the ceremony of 
the worship of Confucius and hear the lectures. Emperor Taizong presented 
him with traced copies of his own calligraphy (“Wen Tang ming” mat% [Wen 
and Tang Inscriptions] and “Jin ci bei" «Jf [Jin Ancestral Tablet]) and also 
a copy of the newly compiled Jinshu = (History of the Jin).3? In the 2nd year 
of the Chuigong ###£ reign period (686), an envoy who came to China from 
Silla requested a copy of the Tang li E% (Tang Rituals) and some miscel- 
laneous writings. Empress Wu, who supervised the composition of Jixiong 
yaoli EX (Important Rituals for Events of Good and Bad Fortune), as 
well as writings related to admonitions in the Wenguan cilin s 8gzs[f (Hall 
of Literature and Forest of Poetry), presented them with a total of 50 juan 
of these materials.?! In the 16th year of the Kaiyuan era (728), Silla went 
even further, requesting that envoys be allowed to go to the Tang to "study 
Buddhist scriptures”; Emperor Xuanzong consented.?? After this, a number of 


30 A "Dongyi zhuan" RR (Chapter on the Eastern Yi), entry on Silla (Xinluo), Jiu Tangshu, 
juan 199a, p. 5335; "Dongyi zhuan" RR (Chapter on the Eastern Yi), entry on Silla, Xin 
Tangshu, juan 220, p. 6203. 

31  "Dongyi zhuan’, entry on Silla, Jiu Tangshu, juan 199a, p. 5336; "Dongyi zhuan’, entry 
on Silla, Xin Tangshu, juan 220, p. 6204; Tang huiyao E (Essential Documents of 
the Tang), juan 36 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1991); Cefu yuangui TIE 7U 
(Outstanding Models from the Storehouse of Literature), juan 999. 

32 Tang huiyao, juan 95; Cefu yuangui, juan 975. 
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students from Silla came to study in China. Some even passed the Civil Service 
Examinations and became officials, attaining fame both inside and outside of 
China.?? In the Tianbao era, Silla even wanted to invite the great literary fig- 
ure Xiao Yingshi 3 3H-T- (717—760) to serve as state preceptor BE in Silla.34 
Silla is thus probably the best example we have of the overseas transmission of 


Chinese texts, music and ritual, and the legal system.?5 

Buddhist monks in Silla were particularly eager to make pilgrimages in 
search of Buddhist texts and learning. They came west to Tang China in suc- 
cession, and some even went to India to seek the teachings of Buddhism. 
Yijings 35:33? (635—713) Da Tang Xiyu qiufa gaoseng zhuan KE REBAR 
(212 (Biographies of Eminent Tang Monks who Sought the Dharma in the 
Western Regions during the Great Tang), completed in the 2nd year of the 


Tianshou reign period (691), mentions seven eminent monks from Silla.?6 The 


EX 


most famous one is certainly Master Hyecho Z&& (704—787), who made the 


journey west during the Kaiyuan era. His travel account, Wang Wu Tianzhu guo 
zhuan 4} EREB] (On Travelling to the Five Indias) has been found among 


33 See Yan Gengwang, “Xinluo liu Tang xuesheng yu sengtu' pp. 426-441; Xie Haiping 
MADE, Tangdai liu Hua waiguoren shenghuo kaoshu FE {GEA #25 NB A ^E 35 C (An 
Investigation into the Life of Foreigners Staying in Tang China) (Taibei: Taiwan Shangwu 
yinshuguan, 1978), pp. 126—133. 

34 Ikeda On JI FH; "Sho Eishi shohei wa Nihon ka" RALLIES} Hz» (Was Xiao 
Yingshi Invited by Japan?), in Enoki Hakushi shoju kinen Toyo shi ronso #8 LAF aL 
QR E imas (Papers on East Asian History in Celebration of Dr Enoki's Long Life) 
(Tokyo: Kyüko shoin, 1988), pp. 1-19. Xiao Yingshi had such a high reputation as an emi- 
nent writer that even accomplished masters such as Li Yong invited him to write for 
them. See Quan Tangwen, juan 322, "Wei Li Beihai zuo jin zhi cao biao" Ip EXE 
= HT (A Memorial Written for Li Beihai on Presenting Auspicious Mushrooms [to the 
Emperor]). As for his scholarly activities, see Yu Jidong FJUR, "Xiao Yingshi shiji kao" 

HALES (An Investigation into the Career of Xiao Yingshi), in Zhonghua wen 
shi luncong "HE SC SP a8 (Journal of Chinese Literature and History), No. 2, 1983, 
PP: 231-243. 

35 For additional evidence, see Inoue Hideo F EH, "Zui-To bunka no eikyo wo uketa 
Chosen shokoku bunka" ELDRE Ze 9 It EBU (The Influence of 
Sui and Tang Culture on Korean Culture), in Zui-To teikoku to Higashi Ajia sekai 5 Ets [EX 
CR YU (The Sui and Tang Empires and the East Asian World) (Tokyo: Kyüko 
shoin, 1979), pp. 327-355; Yang Tongfang 128/77, "Yuanyuan liuchang de Zhong-Chao 
wenhua jiaoliu" JR ye AY HAU ZO (The Long History of Sino-Korean Cultural 
Exchange), in Zhou Yiliang J&j— EL, ed., Zhongwai wenhua jiaoliu shi PANNA EX JRE 
(History of Sino-Foreign Cultural Exchange) (Zhengzhou: Henan renmin chubanshe, 
1987), pp. 366-369. 

36 Wang Bangwei E£ 214, Da Tang Xiyu qiufa gaoseng zhuan jiaozhu KE kee 

[ETT (Annotated Edition of the Biographies of Eminent Tang Monks who Sought the 

Dharma in the Western Regions during the Great Tang) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1988), 

Pp. 40-47, 101 and 102. 
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the Dunhuang manuscripts.?? Most of the Silla monks who came to China in 


the early Tang studied the Huayan # jf, Faxiang 71H, Tiantai X and Vinaya 


= 


schools. Among those who are better known is Woncheuk [EH] (613—696), who 


came to the Tang in the 1st year of the Zhenguan reign period (627) and wrote 
the Weishi shuchao ERRIME) (Notes on Consciousness-Only).38 Chajang 24 jek, 
who came to the Tang in the 12th year of the Zhenguan reign period (638), 


Bu 


revised the rules of discipline for monks and nuns when he returned to Silla, 
and established the monastic system of governance.3? Uisang 3&ftl (625—702), 
who came to China in the ist year of the Yonghui 7k (£t reign period (650) and 
studied under the tutelage of Zhiyan 4&8 (602—668) in Zhixiang Monastery 
£H at Mount Zhongnan % fä, enthusiastically proselytised the latter's 


beliefs when he returned to Silla. He was honoured as the First Patriarch of 
Huayan in the Eastern Seas.*° As for the Chan ## School, at present we know 


only of Pómnang ‘AGA (fl. 632—646), who was a disciple of Daoxin 3&fzi (580 
651) of Mount Shuangfeng ££, the Fourth Patriarch, in the beginning of 
the Tang.^! 

According to the early Chan manuscripts found at Dunhuang, as well as 


some transmitted inscriptions, the Chan School developed rapidly at the time 
of the Fifth Patriarch Hongren 54%. (601-674): “During this period people 
came in droves from all directions. From ordained monks and nuns down to 


37 Haneda Toru JH F, “Huichao Wang Wu Tianzhu guo zhuan yil” SARKER 
329% (Record of the Transcription of Hyecho's On Travelling to the Five Indias), in Haneda 
hakase shigaku ronbunshü HE SES X (Papers on Historical Studies by 
Dr Haneda), Vol. 1 (Kyoto: Toyoshi kenkyükai, 1958), pp. 610—629. 

38 “Tang jingshi Ximing si Wangce zhuan" f zt AIr HH sr EMA (Biography of Woncheuk 
at Ximing Temple in the Tang Capital), in Zanning £f3£, Song gaoseng zhuan 7& rej [8i 
(Biographies of Eminent Monks Compiled in the Song Period), juan 4. 

39 “Tang Xinluo guo da seng tong shi Cizang zhuan" E TZ Ed A (4 Sere 2&8 (Biography 
of the Great Monk Superintendant Master Chajang from Silla in the Tang), in Daoxuan 

185, Xu gaoseng zhuan «Eie; (%4 S (Further Biographies of Eminent Monks) (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1987), juan 24, T.50.2060; Samguk yusa = ZÆ (Anecdotes from the 
Three > Kingdoms), juan 4, entry on Chajang establishing the vinaya. See Kamata Shigeo 
SEHE RE, Shiragi bukkyo shi josetsu Ze GEE FPR, (Introduction to the History of 
Korean Buddhism) (Tokyo: Tokyo University, 1988), pp. 134-198. 

40 “Tang Xinluo guo Yixiang zhuan" EE39rEE Ef (Biography of Uisang of the Silla 
Kingdom in the Tang), Zanning, Song gaoseng zhuan, juan 4; Samguk yusa, juan 4, 
entry on the missionary work of Uisang. See Kamata Shigeo, Shiragi bukkyo shi josetsu, 
pp. 201-478. 

41 See Choe Ch'iwón's FEBAR (857-10th century) "Tang Xinluo guo gu Fengyan shan 
si Jiaoyi zhizheng dashi ta beiming" EZ ER SS LISSE E EIE BIA DE E 
(Funerary Inscription at the Former Mount Fengyan Monastery for the Stupa of Master 
Jiaoyi Zhizheng of the Silla Kingdom in the Tang), transcribed in Lu Xinyuan EM, 
Tangwen shiyi E X. $538 (Unofficial Writings of the Tang), juan 44. 
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lay believers, they came to follow him as their master; they arrived empty but 
left fulfilled; thousands came every month”.?? After Hongren passed away in 
the ist year of the Shangyuan L7rt reign period (674), his top ten disciples 
distributed themselves in the North and South, spreading Chan teachings. 


After 20 years of effort, Shenxiu 79175 (ca. 606—706), Hongren's senior disciple, 


was invited by Empress Wu to Luoyang in the 1st year of the Jiushi A% reign 


period (700). “He was promoted to be the chief abbot ;£; of the two capitals 
and state preceptor of three emperors (i.e. Wu Zetian, Emperor Zhongzong 
HSE [r 684; 705-710] and Emperor Ruizong 7 [r 710-712])’.43 This was 
the time when the power and influence of the Chan School reached its peak. 


After Shenxiu's death in the and year of the Shenlong ###E reign period (706), 
Emperor Zhongzong issued an order making Shenxiu's student Puji 73% 


(651—739) head of the congregation and putting him in charge of spreading 
the teaching. In the 13th year of the Kaiyuan era (725), by order of Emperor 
Xuanzong, Puji moved to the Jing'ai Monastery 4j) in the capital: “Sitting 
on the ‘diamond throne’, he was called the teacher of gods and men. Those who 
heard his teachings encircled the world, and those who converted to Buddhism 
filled the universe"^^ Although Shenhui 1€ (684—758) in the 2oth year of the 
Kaiyuan era (732) viciously attacked Puji at the great assembly in the Dayun 


Monastery at Huatai $Æ, the position of the Northern School JEE repre- 
sented by Puji remained unshaken. After Puji passed away in the 27th year of 
the Kaiyuan era (739), Emperor Xuanzong even granted him the posthumous 
title of Dhyana Master of Great Illumination X EZTBR. Describing his funeral, 
Li Yong wrote that the mourners "extended from the capital to the mountains, 


like morning dew covering a long distance, filling the entire atmosphere" 45 


One of the heirs of Shenhui's teachings, Guifeng Zongmi #3% (Zongmi 


p xA 


42 Jingjue 33, "Lenggie shi ziji” SIENET (Record of the Masters and Students of 
the Lanka), T.85.2837, p. 1289; Yanagida Seizan TEE EELLI, "Zen no goroku" ED HE 
(Recorded Sayings of Chan), Shoki no Zen shi IFAD 18i s (Early Chan History), Vol. 2 
(Tokyo: Chikuma shobo, 1971), p. 273. 

43 Zhang Yue 5E, "Tang Yuquan si Datong heshang bei" E ER sT A 30 FU jf (Funerary 
Inscription for the Tang Monk Datong of the Jade Spring Monastery), in Zhang Yue zhi 

wenji sai LEE (The Collected Works of Zhang Yue), Sibu congkan edition, juan 19. 

44 Dunhuang manuscript S.2512, "Di qi zu Dazhao heshang jimie ri zhai zanwen" 57H 
KERFI MBOKA PFE (Praises Provided at the Funerary Feast Held on the Occasion 
of the Extinction of the Seventh Patriarch, the Dhyana Master of Great Illumination), 
in Tanaka Ryosho HE EEA, Tonkó Zenshü bunken no kenkyü PORET ICO HA 
(Study of Zen Texts from Dunhuang) (Tokyo: Daito shuppansha, 1983), p. 555. 

45 Li Yong, "Dazhao Chanshi ta ming” KIERES $5 (Stipa Inscription of the Dhyana 
Master of Great Illumination), in Quan Tangwen, juan 262. 
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of Gui Peak), described this in his Yuanjue dashu chao BBA int) (Great 
Commentary to the Scripture of Perfect Enlightenment) as follows: 


The Caoxi € School of instant enlightenment (Southern School 
Fase) declined in the regions of Jing #j and Wu x (i.e. south of the 
Yangtze River) while the Songyue 55 School of gradual enlighten- 


ment (Northern School) was extremely popular in the Qin Z& and Luo 


X% regions. Puji, a disciple of Xiu #5, was fallaciously claimed to be the 
Seventh Patriarch. He was the chief abbot of the two capitals and precep- 
tor of three emperors. All the officials of the court paid homage to him, 
including imperial messengers, censors and guards. He was so imposing 
that no one dared challenge him. 


It was precisely from the time when the orthodox Chan School of Shenxiu 


and Puji was at its height that a large number of monks from Silla successively 


came to study Chan teachings. At present, the earliest ones we know about are 


Musang $t£fH (694—762) and Sinhaeng #77 (704—779). Musang, also known 
as Kim Hwasang &fflli&j, was the son of the King of Silla. When he came to 
Tang China, he was a disciple of Chuji Efi (684—734). Chuji was a disciple of 
Zhishen 75, who himself was a disciple of Hongren. Later, Musang went to 


the Jingzhong Temple #44 5F in Yizhou 253, Sichuan VUJI[, and created the 
Jingzhong School 3$ 37. His Chan teachings were not only influential locally, 


but also spread to Tibet. Sinhaeng was born and raised in Silla’s eastern 


capital and after coming to the Tang, he studied with Puji's disciple Zhikong 


iE. He then returned home to spread Chan teachings in Silla;^? thereafter, 


many Chan monks came successively to Tang China, and returned home upon 


46 


47 


Yamaguchi Zuiho LIFE, "Chibetto bukkyo to Shiragi no Kin Osho" FN Yy P f$ 
A C ÆDE (Tibetan Buddhism and Sillas Master Kim), in Kin Chiken 41 
5, and Sai Ingen ZXF[]IZ], eds., Shiragi bukkyo kenkyü 3r&& (/ 43/01 2€. (Study of Silla 
Buddhism) (Tokyo: Sankibo busshorin, 1973); trans. by Guan Nan BF, in Zhongyang 
minzu xueyuan Zangzu yanjiusuo FH H REEE, ed., Zangzu yanjiu yiwen 
ji SETA EALE (Collection of Translations for Research on the Tibetan Nationality), 
Vol. 1, 1983, pp. 85-96; Jan Yunhua #43222, "Donghai dashi Wuxiang zhuan yanjiu" 
FR AEA Epist tH [SUTZC (A Study of the Biography of Master Wuxiang of the Eastern 
Sea), Dunhuangxue PoE = (Dunhuang Studies), No. 4, 1979, pp. 47-60; Zhang Guangda 
5/38, "Tangdai Chanzong de chuanru Tubo ji qi youguan de Dunhuang wenshu" 
BEFORE BLA IH E t RC EN BOS SC E: (The Transmission of Chan Buddhism to 
Tibet in the Tang Period and Relevant Dunhuang Manuscripts), in Xuelin manlu 224K 
pk (Random Writings from the Forest of Learning), No. 3, 1981, pp. 51-56. 

See Kim Hónjóng RAH, "Haedong ko Sinhaeng sónsa chi pi" ERT T HEI 4 
(Funerary Inscriptions of Dhyana Masters in the Eastern Seas), in Quan Tangwen, juan 718. 
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completing their studies, bringing about the flourishing of the Nine Mountain 
Schools of Seon (Chan) ##F47LLLU on the Korean peninsula.*8 
We can compare these monks to Master Tong from Silla, who lived at the 


Dayun Monastery in Haizhou. He must have been one of the earliest eminent 
monks to come to China from Silla to study Chan. We have not seen any clear- 
cut accounts concerning the type of Chan teachings he followed, but this does 
not mean that we have no leads to investigate. Two points should be noted. 
The first is that Huizang, the master who repaired the Dayun Monastery 
in the Xiantian reign period, must have been Master Tong’s senior monk or 
teacher. Huizang’s ability to renovate the Dayun Monastery in Haizhou in three 
or four years shows that he was a master of unusual capability. There is no men- 
tion of a Chan monk named Huizang in such biographical works as Daoxuan’s 


1858 Xu gaoseng zhuan 245) (8 (Further Biographies of Eminent Monks) or 


Zanning's 22% Song gaoseng zhuan RM% (Biographies of Eminent Monks 


Compiled in the Song Period). Fortunately, however, there is a reference to him 
in an early Chan “lamp history" X% Œ preserved in a Dunhuang manuscript. 


It is in Jingjue's 3$ Lengqie shi ziji AWEH (Record of the Masters and 
Students of the Lanka) (compiled around 713-715), which quotes from his 
teacher Xuanze's li Lengqie ren fa zhi YEA Axis (Record of the Man and 
Teachings of the Lanka). The reference to Huizang occurs in the biography 


of Hongren:?? 


[Hongren] also said: “I have taught countless people in the course of 
my life. The good ones have all died, and now there are only ten who 
can transmit my teaching. When I discussed the Lengqie jing WAM 


(Lankavatara sūtra) with Shenxiu #45, the profound principles became 


clear and easy to understand; I certainly benefited from it greatly. Zhishen 
from Zizhou 4) and Registrar +5 Liu 4 from Baisongshan AALI 
are both highly literate. As for Huizang from Huazhou 3ÉJ|| and Xuanyue 


Z4 from Suizhou fi)", I do not have a strong memory of them. Lao'an 
32 of Songshan SL] has deep attainments in practicing the Way. Faru 


48 On the other monks who went into China, see Yan Gengwang, “Xinluo liu Tang xuesheng 
yu sengtu" pp. 250-292; Huang Xinchuan Ù) |, "Sui-Tang shiqi Zhongguo yu Chaoxian 
fojiao de jiaoliu: Xinluo lai Hua Fojiao senglü kao" DET HHH dE SHE EAN 
AE it — TEAR BE DES (Sino-Korean Buddhist Exchange in the Sui-Tang period — 
A Study of Buddhist Monks who came to China from Silla), Shijie zongjiao yanjiu HAA 
BUA (World Religious Studies), No. 1, 1989, pp. 54-75. 

49 . T.85.2837, p. 1289; Yanagida Seizan, Shoki no Zen shi (Tokyo: Chikuma shobo, 1976), Vol. 1, 
p. 273. On the date when this work was completed, see Tanaka Ryosho H t} RHA, Tonko 
Zenshu bunken no kenkyü, pp. 27-37. 
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YEY from Luzhou jt, Huineng #486 from Shaozhou 8) and the 
Koguryó monk Zhide #4 from Yangzhou are all capable of being teach- 
ers, but belong to local regions. Yifang 3&7; from Yuezhou RJM is still 
giving lectures”. [Hongren] also said to Xuanze, "You should take care of 
your simultaneous practice. After I pass into Nirvana, you and Shenxiu 


must make the sun of Buddha shine again and the lamp of the mind light 
up once more". 


The name Huizang also appears twice in the record of the Lidai fabaoji 
FEE EE (Record of the Dharma-Jewel through the Ages), a lamp history 
of the Jingzhong and Baotang (R= schools (completed in about 775) found 
in Dunhuang. The references are very similar to those quoted above.5? Apart 


from these, no other records are known. Hongren died in the 1st year of the 
Shangyuan reign period (674). Master Huizang, who lived in Huazhou at that 
time, had exactly the same monastic name as the Master Huizang who pre- 
sided over Dayun Monastery in Haizhou in the Xiantian reign period (712—713), 
and we cannot help thinking that they must have been the same person. Apart 
from having the same monastic name, their dates are also consistent with this 
hypothesis. If Huizang was about 3o years old when he studied Chan with 
Hongren, he must have been about 70 in the Xiantian reign period. According 
to Li Yong's inscription for the Dayun Monastery in Haizhou, Huizang had 
already passed away, which is also entirely in accord with the above hypoth- 
esis concerning his age. Moreover, the inscription refers to Huizang with these 
words: “He spent ten years in his room, using his rice bowl and drinking cup 
for his one meal a day”. This passage is referring to the ascetic practice of dhuta 
introduced by Bodhidharma. For example, concerning the Master Na f, dis- 
ciple of the Second Patriarch Huike 1], it was said that he “had one seat 
and ate one meal [a day)” —4^— &. Master Na's disciple Huiman Z&ii; “had 
one set of clothes and ate one meal [a day)” —4— &. Huisong #5, with 
whom Fachong }2:} studied, ate “only one meal a day" H iE— &. These prac- 


tices were all part of the same tradition,?! showing that Huizang's Chan doc- 
trine was the same as Hongren's. If Master Huizang of the Dayun Monastery 
in Haizhou was truly Hongren's disciple, Master Tong from Silla probably also 


50  T.512075, pp. 182 and 183; Yanagida Seizan, “Zen no goroku”, Shoki no Zen shi, pp. 92 
and 122. 

51 See Hu Shi $H}, "Lengqie zongkao" 151177 (Study of the Lanka School), Hu Shi wen- 
cun tH X ££ (The Extant Writings of Hu Shi), Vol. 4 (Beiping, 1935), pp. 203, 208-209, 
214—215 and 229; Liutian Shengshan [Yanagida Seizan] TER SELL I ed., Hu Shi Chanxue an 
i] 28852 (Hu Shi's Studies on Chan Buddhism) (Taibei: Zhengzhong shuju [Cheng 
Chung Book Co. Ltd.], 1975), pp. 163, 168-169, 174—175 and 189. 
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came from Hongren’s lineage, just like his contemporary, the state preceptor 
Puji. However, due to the shortage of sources, this is only a hypothesis, which 
awaits further corroborating evidence. 

The second point relates to the motivation of Li Yong, prefect of Haizhou, 
in writing the inscription for the Dayun Monastery at Haizhou. Apart from the 
fact that the Dayun Monastery was an official temple, he probably wrote it 
also because of his close friendship with Master Tong. Li Yong was a famous 
scholar of the Kaiyuan era who called himself a disciple of Puji and had a close 
relationship with Northern School masters affiliated with Shenxiu and Puji. 
As mentioned above, Shenhui attacked Puji of the Northern School at the 
Great Assembly at Huatai’s Dayun Monastery in 732. In his “Putidamo nan- 


zong ding shifei lun" Zeze ERS ae 4 Eim (Determining True and False in 
Bodhidharma's Southern School), Shenhui says the following:52 


Moreover, Master Puji has set up a stele inscription at Songshan, estab- 
lished the Hall of the Seventh Patriarch EH: and had the Fabaoji ‘EE 
au (Record of the Dharma-Jewel) produced to set down the seven gen- 


erations of patriarchs in their order of transmission. However, Master 
[Hui]neng does not appear on the list. Master |... Hui]neng transmitted 
the teaching to others, he was the teacher of men and gods. His name 
was heard throughout the empire, but he is not on the list. [On the other 
hand, | Master [Fa]ru, who had been a fellow student of Master [Shen] 
xiu, did not transmit the teaching to others, was not a teacher of men 
and gods, and was not known throughout the empire. On what grounds 
should he be credited as the Sixth Patriarch? 

Master Puji set up a stele inscription for the preceptor, [Shen]xiu, 
which establishes [Shen]xiu as the Sixth Patriarch. Now the Fabaoji 
establishes Master [Fa]ru as the Sixth Patriarch. It is not possible for both 
of these men of great virtue to be the Sixth Patriarch. As for which is right 
and which is wrong, I invite Master Pu[ji] to consider it carefully! 


Here Shenhui is attacking the stele inscription that Puji set up on Songshan. 


This was the inscription called Songyue si bei 5 E18 (Inscription for Songyue 


Temple), written by Li Yong. The inscription says: “Bodhisattva Bodhidharma 
transmitted the teachings to Ke “J, Ke passed it to Can ££, Can entrusted it to 
Xin f&, Xin released it to Ren 77, Ren bequeathed it to Kiu 75, and Xiu dedicated 


52 Hu Shi, ed., Shenhui heshang yiji TE Fl MEE (Collection of Shenhui's Surviving 
Writings) (Taibei: Hu Shi jinianguan, 1968), pp. 289-290. 
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it to our current preceptor, Ji 577.2? This is precisely what Shenhui meant when 
he said, *He established [Shen]xiu as the Sixth Patriarch" Thus according to 
Puji, these constituted the members of the Hall of the Seven Patriarchs. The 
Fabaoji he mentions refers to Du Fei's Efi (fl. 710-720) Chuan fabaoji (85 
Szu (Record of the Transmission of Dharma Treasures), a manuscript of 


MI 


which was also found at Dunhuang. In this, the line of transmission recorded 
is as follows: Bodhidharma > Huike > Sengcan 158? > Daoxin > Hongren > 
Faru > Shenxiu.5+ Shenhui's purpose in so fiercely attacking the line of 
transmission provided by Puji and his spokesman was to establish Huineng 
as the one who should have inherited the teaching from the Fifth Patriarch 
Hongren.55 As noted above, Puji's position was unshaken by Shenhui's attack. 
Li Yong, who wrote the inscription for Puji, stood firmly on the side of the 
Northern School. After Puji's death, in the 27th year of the Kaiyuan era, Li Yong 
also wrote an inscription for him entitled “Dazhao chanshi taming” gl 


ani 


38% (Inscription on the Stupa of the Dhyana Master of Great Illumination), in 
which he records Puji saying to the disciples:56 


I am entrusted by my former masters to pass on the secret seal. Far in the 
distant past Bodhisattva Bodhidharma transmitted his teaching to [Hui] 
ke; [Hui]ke presented it to [Seng]can; [Seng]can entrusted it to [Dao]xin; 
[Dao]xin passed it to [Hong]ren; and [Hong]ren gave it to Datong Kili 
(Shenxiu); Datong handed it down to me, making seven generations until 


the present. 


Thus he repeats the line of transmission given in the inscription for the Song- 
shan temple. On the one hand, this shows that the position of the Northern 
School was still solid. On the other, it shows that Li Yong’s attitude had not 
changed. Regardless, Shenhui continued his struggle to establish the Southern 
School on firmer ground, but in the end he was accused of “recruiting follow- 
ers’, leading to his demotion and ezile.?” This story indicates the intensity of 


53 In Quan Tang wen, juan 263. 

54 See Yanagida Seizan, “Den hobo ki" (S7: št (Record of the Transmission of the Dharma 
Jewel), in Yanagida Seizan, Shoki no Zen shi, pp. 329-435. 

55 Hu Shi, “Xin jiaoding de Dunhuang xieben Shenhui heshang yizhu liangzhong jiao- 
xie houji" JERE ESZKTREPRIu BE TR See. (New Annotations on 
the Two Edited Notes in the Dunhuang Manuscripts of the Writings Left Behind by 
the Monk Shenhui), Lishi yuyan yanjiusuo jikan KE KESS MFUSE T (Publications 
of the Institute of History and Philology), No. 29, 1958, pp. 335-357; Liutian Shengshan 
[Yanagida Seizan], ed., Hu Shi Chanxue an, pp. 269-291. 

56 Quan Tangwen, juan 262. 

57 Hu Shi, “Heze dashi Shenhui zhuan" (8E Bii (Hf (Biography of Master Shenhui 
of Heze), Hu Shi wencun, Vol. 4 (Beiping; Yadong tushuguan, 1935), pp. 273-276; Liutian 


ac 
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the struggle between the Northern and Southern schools at the time. Li Yong’s 
firm stance in favour of the Northern School reveals his own personal predilec- 
tion. Looking back, Li Yong met Master Tong from Silla in Haizhou around the 
uth year of the Kaiyuan era and became friends with him. The fact that he 
wrote the inscription for him, shows that Master Tong must have practiced 
the teachings of the Northern School; otherwise it would have been diffi- 
cult for him to have close contact with Li Yong. Moreover, the stele inscrip- 
tion describes his teaching as “relinquishing external objects in ceasing one’s 
thoughts, demonstrating that the dharma is as smooth as a flowing stream’, 
which expresses the same idea as Shenxiu's teaching to “focus on contempla- 
tion to cease your thoughts, direct your efforts on concentrating your mind”.5§ 
Both of these ideas express the Chan teaching of gradual cultivation. From this 
we can also see that Master Tong’s practice of Chan originated from that of 
Hongren and Shenxiu. 

In sum, Master Tong was a Chan master from Silla who entered Tang China 
after Pomnang, but before Musang and Sinhaeng. He followed the teach- 
ing of gradual enlightenment that prevailed in northern China at that time. 
Moreover, he may have been a disciple in the lineage of the Fifth Patriarch 
Hongren. At the same time, he must have had an impact on the monks from 
Silla who travelled to the Tang while he presided over the Dayun Monastery 
in Haizhou, which, as we have shown, was one of the main channels of com- 
munication between Silla and the Tang. Thus it is not difficult to surmise that 
he made contributions to the transmission of Chan to the Korean peninsula. 


This paper has focused on Li Yong’s “Inscription on the Dayun Monastery in 
Haizhou" to examine the position of Haizhou in overseas communications 
during the Tang dynasty. Clearly, Haizhou at this time was not only an impor- 
tant port on the Maritime Silk Route, but also a place where foreign merchants, 
sailors and monks congregated. Among them, Master Tong from Silla, who pre- 
sided over the Dayun Monastery, made important contributions to the process 
of transmitting Chan teachings to the Korean peninsula. 


(This paper was originally published in Hanguo yanjiu BA FE [Korean 
Studies], Vol. 3, 1996, pp. 14-34.) 
Shengshan [Yanagida Seizan], ed., Hu Shi Chanxue an, pp. 127-130; Jan Yunhua, "Bei 
zong Chanji shiyi: Jiji heshang ji" ILA EFTA — SUASURL t (Unknown Texts of the 
Northern Chan School: The Gatha of the Monk Ji), Dunhuangxue, No. 10, 1985, pp. 7-8. 
58 Zhang Yue, "Tang Yuquan si Datong heshang bei". 


CHAPTER 10 


Diplomatic Relations in East Asia in the 
8th Century and Japanese Embassies to Tang China 


E LEA 


Translated by June Manjun Zhang 9E 83 


In recent years, the discovery of the epitaph of I no Manari FE jk (699—734, 
alternatively pronounced Sei Shinsei) has been stimulating new debates on 


the topic of Japanese embassies to Tang China (kentoshi Œf) in Chinese 
and Japanese scholarship. Scholars have begun to re-investigate the diplomatic 
dynamic in East Asia during the first half of the 8th century when I no Manari 
visited the Tang, shedding new light on the rich history of Sino-Japanese cul- 
tural exchange. Over the years, I have been paying close attention to foreigners 


and foreign cultures in Chang'an R% during the Tang dynasty, as well as the 
influence of Chang’an’s material and non-material cultures on surrounding 
peoples and polities. Here, I shall briefly discuss the Japanese embassies to 
the Tang and the diplomatic situation in East Asia when I no Manari visited the 
Tang around the first half of the 8th century. 


1 The Diplomatic Situation and Sino-Japanese Relations during 
the Second Half of the 7th Century 


Before embarking on a discussion of the complex diplomatic situation in East 
Asia and Sino-Japanese relations in the 8th century, it is necessary to review 
briefly the general circumstances in the second half of the 7th century. 

After the domestic turmoil of the early Tang period had subsided and impe- 
rial power was consolidated, the Tang received the first embassy from the 
Kingdom of Wa [Ch. Wo] f£ in the 4th year of the Zhenguan SB reign period 
(630). (The name of this kingdom was later changed to Riben HÆ [Hi no moto 
in Japanese], and will be called “Japan” in this study for the sake of consis- 
tency). It was led by Inugami no Mitasuki XX; EFE and Dainin Kusushi no 
Enichi KME H. According to Chinese records, Emperor Taizong KA 
(r. 626—649) "sympathised with the envoys who came from afar, and exempted 


[Japan] from paying the annual tribute". From this phrasing we see that Japan 
was not treated as a tributary state but what the “Zalu” Z&$f (Miscellaneous 
Records) of the Tang huiyao €i 9 (Essential Documents of the Tang) refers 
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to as a “remote kingdom" (jueyu zhi guo $37 Ed). Nevertheless, Emperor 


Taizong considered the first Japanese embassy to the Tang important, as he 


ordered Gao Biaoren X1, prefect of Xinzhou 39r J/|, to visit Japan with gifts 


in the following year. The official history, however, states that Gao Biaoren “had 
no talent in diplomacy, disputed with royal princes over rites, and returned 
without fulfilling his mission"! Apparently, Japan was unwilling to be treated 
as a subordinate of the Tang; and neither was the Tang willing to accept 
Japan on equal terms. This is the reason why Gao Biaoren's embassy failed to 
achieve its goal and diplomatic relations between Japan and the Tang were 
temporarily interrupted. 

Twenty or so years later, Japan sent its second and third embassies to the 
Tang, one in 653 and one in 654. They were so close together in time that 
the third embassy departed from Japan before the second had returned. This 
unusual occurrence was clearly related to the dispute that had reached a cru- 
cial juncture among the three regimes on the Korean peninsula — Koguryó 
E, Paekche g% and Silla 3jrz&. The Tang empire allied with Silla and con- 
ducted several campaigns against Koguryó. After the Taika Reforms Ebr 


(645), Japan actively sought to participate in the political affairs on the pen- 
insula, backing Koguryó and Paekche in secret opposition to the Tang. The 
Tang attempted to use diplomatic means to win over Japan to support Silla. 
We can see this attempt from Emperor Gaozong' iS? (r. 649-683) address 
to the third Japanese embassy as follows: "Your kingdom is in the vicinity of 
Silla which has always been harassed by Koguryó and Paekche. If the situation 
in Silla reaches a crisis point, it will be desirable for your king to send an army 
to save her"? Gaozong also bestowed on Japan numerous *manuscripts and 
precious objects"? Nevertheless, Japan did not accept the Tang's suggestions 
and stayed in alliance with Paekche. This development led Silla in 657 to refuse 
Japan passage to the Tang through Sillan territory, causing a break in diplo- 
matic relations. Two years later, Japan sent the fourth embassy to the Tang 


"including an Emishi #38 man and woman from the region of Michi no oku 


3458. for the Tang Emperor to see" evidently to demonstrate the superior posi- 


tion Japan occupied in the region of the Eastern Sea.^ Moreover, it is said that 
this Japanese embassy was the largest in number among all foreign tributaries 


1 "Dong Yi Woguo zhuan" RRR (Chapter on the Kingdom of Wa (Ch. Wo] of the 

Eastern Yi people), Jiu Tangshu £3}##= (Old History of the Tang) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
1975), juan 199a, p. 5340. 

2 Entry for the Kingdom of Wa (Ch. Wo] EÑ, Tang huiyao ES (Essential Documents of 
the Tang) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1991), juan 99. 

3 Nihon shoki H XE% (Chronicles of Japan), juan 25. 

4 Nihon shoki, juan 26. 
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who participated in the winter solstice gathering on the ist day of the 
uth month. The Tang government sensed Japan’s attitude towards the political 
dispute on the Korean peninsula at the time. Because the Tang was about to 
launch a military campaign against Paekche, the Japanese envoys were “guar- 
tered in a secluded place with doors and windows shut, not allowing them to 
move about freely"5 

In 660, the coalition troops of Tang and Silla conquered Paekche, then 
attacked Koguryó from two directions. Soon afterwards, Japan supported 
Paekche's restoration efforts, and in 662 dispatched 170 ships to escort 
the Paekche prince back to the peninsula. In 663, Japan sent tens of thousands 
of troops to support Paekche, and in the 8th month of the same year, the coali- 
tion troops of Tang and Silla fought the Japanese fleet at the mouth of the 
Paekkang ĤI. River. The fierce battle ended with the total defeat and with- 
drawal of Japanese forces. The Battle of Paekkang completely crushed Japan's 
attempt of military intervention on the Korean peninsula, resulting in a shift 


in Japan's diplomatic strategy. She subsequently gave up military intervention 
on the peninsula, consolidated its own frontier defences, and avoided direct 
confrontation with the Tang, neither actively seeking diplomatic relations nor 
requesting official titles. The Tang's real adversary was Koguryó to the north 
of Paekche, therefore, it chose to adopt a policy of peaceful relations toward 
Japan. In 665, aiming to ease the tension between the two sides, Liu Renyuan 
ZIPA (602—685), the Tang general stationed in Paekche, sent Guo Wucong 
BLS lx (fl.664—665) as envoy to Japan. Subsequently, the two sides maintained 
contact through the former territory of Paekche. The 5th and 6th Japanese 
embassies sent to the Tang in 665 and 667 respectively, limited themselves to 
acting as escorts for the Tang envoys and travelled only as far as the location of 
Tang troops stationed in former Paekche. In 668, the allied forces of Tang and 
Silla destroyed Koguryó. The Tang empire established the protectorate-general 
to pacify the east with a seat in P'yóngyang ^3. In the following year, Japan 
sent the seventh embassy to the Tang to "offer felicitations for its pacification 
of Koguryó"9 Afterwards, Japan did not conduct any official exchanges with 
the Tang empire for 31 years, demonstrating Japan's passive attitude towards 
politics in the Korean peninsula following its military withdrawal. 

At the same time, after the fall of Koguryó, the alliance between the Tang 
and Silla broke down. Silla began to nibble away at the territory of former 


5 Nihon shoki, juan 26, citing the Iki no Hakatoko sho (Fi fé 
Hakatoko). 

6 "Dongyi Riben zhuan" RAHISI (Chapter on Japan), Xin Tangshu r= (New History 
of the Tang). 


fa (The Writing of Iki no 
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Paekche to its north, which was under Tang occupation, and also competed 
for the northern part of Koguryó. Under pressure from the emerging Tibetans 
in the west to hold onto Helong ?"][ià and the Western Regions, the Tang fol- 
lowed the “Guanzhong Base Policy" (Guanzhong benwei zhengce KA PALL 
iC), and mobilised forces on the Korean peninsula to fight the Tibetan empire 


in the west. In 675, the Tang engaged in a war against Silla, but soon after that 
Silla sent an embassy to the Tang court. The Tang agreed to retreat from the 
peninsula, and allowed the leading figures of Koguryó and Paekche to return 
to their homelands to pacify their former subjects. By the end of the 7th cen- 


tury, the north-east saw the uprising of the Khitans 277 and the formation 
of the Parhae (Bohai) 32/5 kingdom, whereas in the north, the Second Turkic 
Qaghanate (682—744) had developed into a powerful state. These developments 


forced the Tang to retreat from the Korean peninsula completely, leaving Silla 
to unify the three Korean kingdoms. During the process of unification, 
Silla adopted a cordial foreign policy towards Japan. The two maintained close 
relations during the second half of the 7th century. 


2 Amicable Contacts between Japan and Tang China 


In contrast to the warfare and conflict that pervaded the latter half of the 
7th century, interactions among the East Asian states, especially between Tang 
China and Japan, became more amicable with the beginning of the 8th century. 
Communication took place mainly in the form of frequent cultural exchanges 
instead of conflicts of interest. 

Although the second half of the 7th century saw no Japanese envoys sent to 
the Tang for 40 years, the Japanese court carried out substantial institutional 
reforms with the help of students and scholar monks who returned home via 
Silla after having studied in the Tang empire. The Japanese court began to com- 


pile legal codes in 681, and in 689 the Kiyomihara Code `#HR > was finalised. 


By the first year of the Taiho ££ era (701) of Emperor Monmu’s XIR reign, 


the revision of the Taiho Code K##{#< was completed. In the same year, ves- 


sels were built and official envoys were appointed, preparing to depart for Tang 
China. 
The eighth Japanese embassy to the Tang, led by Awata no Mahito 32 


EL. (d. 719), departed in 702 and arrived on the coast of Chuzhou 723) 
(present-day Jiangsu province) via the southern route in 703. A Japanese 
source reads: 


When [the embassy] arrived in the Tang [...], the Tang people addressed 
our envoys and said: ^We have heard that there is the great Kingdom of 
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Wa east of the sea, called the kingdom of cultured men, where the people 
live in prosperity and practice the rites and propriety. Now we see that 
your appearance is clean and proper. How could we not believe it?”” 


As to what happened after the envoy Awata no Mahito and others arrived in 
the capital, the record on the Tang side reads: 


Their Grand Minister Ason Mahito 5E: ELA came to offer their local 
products as tribute. Ason Mahito had a rank equivalent to the minister 


of revenue in the Middle Kingdom. He wore the “promoting virtue cap" 
topped with a floral crest broken into four segments, a purple robe, and a 
waistband of silk. Mahito was fond of reading the classics and histories, 
and was good at composing literature. His appearance and demeanor 
were gentle and elegant? 


The records from both sides were in accord in underlining the Tang perception 
that the Japanese envoys conducted themselves properly and had an elegant 
demeanor, as well as having mastered the classics and histories and being good 
at literary composition. From these impressions, people of the Tang inferred 
that Japan was an eastern kingdom of cultured people who lived in prosperity 
and practiced the rites. This is entirely different from the situation when the 
Japanese envoys came to the Tang in the 7th century. Consequently, the Tang 
treated this embassy with a high level of courtesy. The epitaph of Du Sixian 
RWS (633—712), prefect of Xuzhou f$, composed in the 2nd year of 
Xiantian 7X (713), mentioned Empress Wu's Jai (r. 690—705) reception 
of these envoys, saying, "as the imperial brilliance reached afar, Japan came to 
court. An edict commanded the Master (i.e. Du Sixian), along with Li Huaiyuan 
ARB (d. 706), Doulu Qinwang YEK (ca. 630-709), Zhu Qinming 
i $K 4 (7th c.—710s) and others, to welcome the foreign envoys and converse 
with them" At the time, Du Sixian held the posts of vice minister F£B[ of the 
Ministry of Rites and academician £2- of the Institute for the Glorification of 
Literature (zhaowen guan HH XÈ). Li Huaiyuan and Doulu Qinwang were both 
former prime ministers. By sending literati, scholars and high ranking officials 


to receive the Japanese envoys, Empress Wu showed that it was important for 
her to treat them with a high degree of etiquette. In the end, “[Empress Wu] 
Zetian HIJA hosted a banquet for the envoys at Linde Hall RHS Ex, bestowed 


7 Shoku Nihongi gt HÆ (Continued Chronicles of Japan), juan 3, entry for the ist year of 
the Keiun PE reign period (704). 
8 “Riben zhuan” H 2812 (Chapter on Japan), Jiu Tangshu, juan 199a, p. 5340. 
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the title of chamberlain for the royal food service =] on Ason Mahito, and 
allowed them to return to their home country”. The Linde Hall was the largest 
hall in the Daming Palace BH. The fact that Empress Wu held the banquet 
for the Japanese envoys in this hall showed how highly esteemed they were in 
her eyes. Her bestowal of the post of chamberlain for the royal food service on 
Awata no Mahito also shows her respect for them. According to the Japanese 
historical records, the Tang government also took the opportunity to release 
Japanese soldiers who had been captured 40 years before in the battle against 
Paekche, and sent them back to Japan along with the envoys, which clearly 
reveals Empress Wu's amicable attitude toward Japan. 

The Japanese envoys who came to the Tang in 702 took a new maritime 
route from Hakata Bay [82278 via the Goto Islands 7; 5571] E5 to the East China 
Sea. Even more significantly, they opened new horizons for courteous cul- 


tural exchange. Although the Tang regime held the traditional view that it was 
because the “imperial brilliance reached afar" that “Japan came to court’, this 
embassy was nevertheless treated with courtesy and sincerity. Moreover, the 
Tang's release of the Japanese prisoners of war, from 40 years before, opened 
a new era of friendly exchange in Sino-Japanese relations in the 8th century. 
The ninth Japanese embassy to the Tang, which departed in 717, had Tajihi 
(Mahito) no Agatamori Z;&Lt 
(Sukune) no Yamamori XX fÉfEfiLlIsf as its ambassador. These envoys simi- 


FEAST as its chief commissioner and Otomo 


ES 


larly had as their goal to study Tang culture. The embassy also included Abe 
no Nakamaro [ffi (698—770), Kibi no Makibi zi BRE (695-775, 
also known as Shimotsumichi [Ason] no Makibi FHEA), Yamato no 
Nagaoka fij (689—769), and the monk Genbo ŽE (d. 746), who each 
travelled on a different vessel — there were four vessels in total — which shows 


the large size of the embassy. Abe no Nakamaro was a student who admired 
Tang culture. He remained in China and eventually changed his name to Chao 
Heng 5H($r (or 5287). Later he became an official and held several administra- 
HE), Advisor to the 
Prince of Yi (Yiwangyou && EX), and finally protectorate-general to pacify the 
south (zhengnan duhu $E abis). 9 Abe no Nakamaro must have attained a 


high level of Chinese culture, since some famous poets of the High Tang, such as 


tive posts such as Court Rectifier of the Left (zuo buque Æ} 


Wang Wei E% (699—759) and Li Bai ZEEI (701—762), composed poems for him. 
Similarly, Kibi no Makibi also “remained in China and continued his studies, 
reading the classics and histories and learning the various arts”, and returned 


9 "Riben zhuan’, Jiu Tangshu, juan 199a, pp. 5340-5341. 
10 “Riben zhuan’, Jiu Tangshu, juan 199a, p. 5341. 
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to Japan only after completing his studies.! As for Yamato no Nagaoka, who 
was a short-term student who excelled in the field of criminal law, he returned 
to Japan after finding answers to the questions that he was unable to solve 
by himself.? Later, Kibi no Makibi and Yamato no Nagaoka became signifi- 
cant figures in Japan, who compiled and edited that regime's first legal code. 
Finally, the monk Genbo studied Buddhist teachings in China, and returned 
home with the next embassy of 735, “carrying with him more than five thou- 
sand scrolls of scriptures and treatises, as well as various Buddhist statues"? 

The ninth embassy was exceptionally successful. In comparison to previous 
missions, which encountered trouble at sea, the four vessels of this embassy 
all safely returned to Japan in 718. The Japanese record expressly states, "The 
envoys this time suffered no casualties at all"^ More significantly, there were 
many learned individuals (e.g. Chao Heng and Kibi no Makibi) among the 
foreign students, specialised short-term students and monks on this mission. 
The academic and cultural achievements of this Japanese embassy to the Tang 
seem extremely impressive to us today. This is probably the reason why, after 
the discovery of the epitaph of Ino Manari, most scholars have thought that he 
was one of the students who came on the ninth embassy to the Tang. However, 
Ido not agree with this view. 


3 A Japanese Embassy Reaches the Tang Capital Chang'an 


As for the tenth Japanese embassy to the Tang, which departed in 733, the 
Chinese and Japanese records can be examined together. The record for 


the 3rd intercalary month of the 5th year of the Tenpyo K¥ era (733) in the 
Shoku Nihongi && H X% reads: 


On the 26th (guisi) day, the chief ambassador to the Tang, Tajihi (Mahito) 
no Hironari Zi&EE: EC AJE RR called on the emperor and was given a sword 


of commission (settó &fi7J). On the 3rd (jihai) day of the 4th month, in 


11 Shoku Nihongi, juan 33, the entry for the and day (renxu) of the 10th month of the 6th year 
of the Hoki 3 & reign period (775). 

12 Shoku Nihongi, juan 30, the entry for the 29th day (guihai) of the 10th month of the 
3rd year of the Jingo-keiun Hz = reign period (769). 

13 Shoku Nihongi, juan 16, the entry for the 18th day ( jihai) of the 6th month of the 18th year 
of the Tenpyo KF reign period (746). 

14 Shoku Nihongi, juan 8. 
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the summer season, the four vessels bound for the Tang departed from 
Naniwa port SENE. 


According to the section on tribute presented by foreign officials in the Cefu 
yuangui WHF JCE (Outstanding Models from the Storehouse of Literature), 
juan 971, four months later “Mahito Hironari, envoy of the Kingdom of Japan, 
and his 590 associates, encountered a storm at sea”. The date is given as the 
8th month of the 21st year of the Kaiyuan BET era (733). “They drifted to 


Suzhou k}, where the prefect Qian Weizheng $£ IF. reported [their arrival]. 
The Tang court sent the official messenger Wei Jingxian #245 (d. 789) to 
Suzhou to greet them”. Thus, when this large embassy of over 500 people, led 
by Tajihi no Hironari, arrived in Suzhou, it was received by an official messen- 


ger sent by the Tang court. Under normal circumstances, those who received 
permission to enter the capital should have reached Chang'an by the 10th or 
the uth month at the latest. Unfortunately, due to a long period of continuous 
rain in the Guanzhong ff 


area that year, crops were damaged and a famine 


struck the capital. Emperor Tang Xuanzong EZA (r. 713—756) issued an edict 
promising to provide two million dan 4 of grain from the state granaries in 
the capital for famine relief, and in the 1st month of the following year, in order 
to relieve the situation in Chang'an, he and his court officials had to move 
temporarily to the Eastern Capital, Luoyang 7&[;. As for the Japanese envoys 
who arrived in Chang’an, the colophon on the manuscript of the Yijiao jing/ 
Yuigyo-kyo ELE (Sutra of the Deathbed Injunction) kept at Ishiyama-dera 
ALU¥ reads: 


Chen Yanchang [i ZE E, lay believer of the Tang, adorns this Mahayana 
scripture and presents it to the Japanese envoy and scholar of the 
Imperial University Tomo Koman JA 43 (i.e. Otomo no Komaro KETE 
jot) (d. 757) so that he may circulate it. Recorded on the occasion of his 
departure from the capital on the 8th day of the 2nd month of the 22nd 
year of the Kaiyuan era (734). 


This inscription shows that the Japanese embassy left Chang’an on the 8th day 
of the 2nd month and followed Emperor Xuanzong to Luoyang. The record in 
the Cefu yuangui continues: “In the 4th month of the 22nd year, the Japanese 
envoys came to the court’, thus this is a record of their presentation of tribute 
at Luoyang. 

As noted above, the 594 people who came with the embassy led by Tajihi 
no Hironari travelled on four vessels. Some monks from Kofukuji STE (or, 
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according to other sources, Dai'an-ji zr), such as Yoei 98 and Fusho 
2518, came to invite the Chinese monk Jianzhen $5 E (688—763) to Japan. 
Ino Manari must also have been one of the short-term students travelling with 


=~ 


this embassy. A key item of information that is missing from the epitaph of 
I no Manari is the biographical record of the deceased. Most scholars believe 
that I no Manari was a student who came to the Tang in 717. If so, by 734 he had 
been there for seventeen years. Under Tang regulations concerning foreign stu- 
dents, he was allowed to study in the Imperial University for only nine years, 
after which he should have assumed an official post in the Tang administra- 
tion. However, the epitaph would have mentioned such a post if I no Manari 
had held one during this period. Seeing I no Manari as one of the envoys 
in Tajihi no Hironari’s embassy, however, is entirely reasonable and accords 
with the sense of the text. 

The epitaph begins with the words, “Travelling afar on imperial orders, and 
hastening to the capital” (jaa #2F0, 5052 LEY, which implies that I no Manari 
had reached Chang’an. “He followed the rites and music, donned the cer- 


Ei 


emonial clothes and hat, and tied a waistband around him for the imperial 
audience. Indeed, he was unmatched" This shows that I no Manari was an 
unequalled figure. Unfortunately, just as he was about "to advance his learn- 
ing tirelessly’, “he could not finish his search for the Way’, as he died in China 
at the young age of 36. I no Manari passed away in the 1st month of the 
22nd year of the Kaiyuan era (734), which was around the time when Emperor 
Xuanzong and his court moved to Luoyang. To show his grief over the death 
of such a talented person as I no Manari, who was unable to fulfill his poten- 
tial, Xuanzong granted him the posthumous title of chief steward in the Palace 
Clothing Service XÆ. The emperor's generosity was probably due in part 
to Ino Manari's social status and moral integrity. It also highlighted the level of 


deference and courtesy with which the Tang government received I no Manari 
and the entire Japanese embassy. 

Despite the tragic fate of I no Manari, the activities of the tenth Japanese 
embassy to the Tang were highly successful. In 735, the chief ambassador 
Tajihi no Hironari returned to Japan. According to Japanese historical sources, 
the student Shimotsumichi (Ason) no Makibi MŠE Af presented the 
following items to the court when he returned from China in the 4th month: 
the Tang li 15; (Rites of the Tang), Taiyanli jing WEIHE (The Classic 
of the Taiyan Calendar), Taiyanli licheng KETTLE (The Establishment of 
the Taiyan Calendar), Yueshu yaolu 9E $ (Essential Records of the Book 
of Music), an iron ruler for measuring shadows, a bronze pitch pipe, an iron 
chime pitch pipe, lacquered horn bows, a lacquered four-segment horn bow, 
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armour-piercing arrows, "flat-shot" arrows, and so forth.? From this list, we can 
already sense the diversity of the objects that Japanese envoys brought back 
home from China, which included texts, valuable artefacts, musical instru- 
ments and measuring tools. In the 8th month of 736, the deputy ambassador 
Nakatomi (Ason) no Nashiro mafu (d. 745) and others brought back 
to Japan three Chinese persons and one Persian. The record that in the 10th 


month local officials granted seasonal clothing to the Tang monk Daoxuan 
3893 (702-760) and the Brahmin monk Bodhi (i.e. Bodhisena, 704—760)!6 
shows that the envoys brought not only Chinese monks and a Persian, but 


also an Indian monk with them to Japan. We can see from the relics preserved 


in the Shosoin [EA b that Japanese culture at the time was as cosmopolitan 


as the High Tang. 
Thus, “travelling afar on imperial orders, and hastening to the capital” in 


order to “advance learning” and “search for the Way” was clearly a trend within 
the Japanese court at the time. This attitude of actively seeking to absorb Tang 
culture is in stark contrast to the hostile diplomatic strategy adopted toward 
the Tang in the mid 7th century. From China’s perspective, Japan was never 
considered a rival force. Although the two sides came into conflict during the 
Battle of Paekkang, relations between them were not fundamentally affected, 
as seen from later interactions between the two states. At the end of the 
7th and beginning of the 8th century, the Tang was preoccupied with conflicts 
with the Tibetan empire, the Turks, and two forces in the north-east (i.e. the 
Khitans and the Xi ). In this situation, the Tang naturally welcomed the cour- 
teous Japanese envoys from beyond the Eastern Sea. Such an attitude towards 
Japan is captured in the incident of the seating competition between the 
twelfth Japanese embassy and the Korean envoys. 


In 752, the twelfth embassy, headed by Fujiwara no Kiyokawa PEIRA] 
(d. 778) and Otomo no Komaro XfÉtf, came to the Tang. On the 
ist day of the ist month of the following year (the 12th year of the Tianbao f 
era, i.e. 753), court officials and foreign tributaries gathered at the Hanyuan Hall 
AJTE in the Daming Palace to pay respects to the emperor. At this time, there 
was a dispute between Komaro and the envoy from Silla over the seating, and 


Komaro won the argument. The emperor “permitted the Japanese envoy to 
have the seat above the Sillan envoy”.!” Despite the scholarly debates regarding 


15 Shoku Nihongi, juan 13. 

16 Shoku Nihongi, juan 13. 

17 Todaiji yoroku *R E93: (Essential Records of Todaiji), 1, citing the Enryaku so roku 
1E T $F (Record of Monks of Enryaku Monastery). 
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the reliability of the event, it is probably true, because in this very year (753), 
Wang Wei wrote in the preface of a poem composed for Chao Heng, who 
departed for Japan along with Fujiwara no Kiyokawa and others: “Japan is the 
greatest among the kingdoms east of the sea”. This probably represented Tang 
officialdom’s overall attitude towards Japan, the conclusion reached as a result 
of half a century of diplomatic visits of Japanese envoys to the Tang. 

The 8th century was without a doubt the golden age of the Tang dynasty. 
Its relatively stable international situation provided optimal conditions for 
Sino-Japanese diplomacy. The Tang emperors who proclaimed themselves 
Sons of Heaven received the Japanese envoys who travelled across the sea 
from the “remote kingdom’, treating them with considerable hospitality and 
courtesy. Meanwhile, after withdrawing from political involvement in the 
Korean peninsula and focusing on domestic concerns, Japan also took 
the opportunity to collect Tang artefacts and study Tang institutions and cul- 
ture as a means to further its own development. At the time, Chang’an and 


Nara 48 B, albeit different in scale, were both centres of East Asian civilisation. 
Their heritage, including artefacts and texts, still lives on in the present-day. 


(Originally published in Japanese in Tokyo kokuritsu hakubutsukan HA 
VRE and Asahi shinbunsha HHH Fr EE, eds., Kentoshi to To no bijutsu 
"BRE & Eoi [Japanese Embassies to the Tang Dynasty and Tang Fine 
Arts] [Tokyo: Asahi shinbunsha, 2005], pp. 134-137.) 


CHAPTER 11 


The Official Reception of Japanese Envoys 
during the Tang Dynasty as Seen from the 
Epitaph of Ino Manari 


Translated by June Manjun Zhang RERS 


In April 2004, the Northwest University Museum in Xi'an acquired an epi- 
taph erected in the 22nd year of the Kaiyuan #70 era (734), dedicated to the 
Japanese individual I no Manari J+ Apk (Fig. 11.1). This new discovery imme- 
diately captured the attention of Chinese and Japanese scholars alike. Three 
research articles were published in that very year in the university's journal. 
The publications included the epitaph itself, along with its transcription and 
initial research on I no Manari's identity and background.! On the 28th 
and 29th of January 2005, a joint academic conference entitled "The Epitaph 
of I no Manari" was held in Tokyo, cohosted by Northwest University of China 
and Senshu University of Tokyo. Chinese scholars presenting at the confer- 
ence included Fang Guanghua J, Wang Jianxin +3 #, Wang Weikun 
EES and Jia Maiming 2849; Japanese scholars included Kegasawa 
Yasunori AAR}, Kamei Meitoku 45497, Tsuchiya Masaaki tS 
HH, Suzuki Yasutami $$, Tono Haruyuki RAŽ and Yano Kenichi 


Kif. These papers involved a detailed analysis and discussion of the 


1 Jia Maiming ZH}, "Xin faxian de Tang Ribenren Jing Zhencheng muzhi ji chubu yanjiu" 
Nr SBRESJRE HZ AF Bee Re WIFE (Newly Discovered Tang Epitaph for the 
Japanese I no Manari and Initial Research on the Subject); Wang Jianxin F E3jr, "Tangdai 

Riben liuxuesheng yu giantangshi" ER H 5A ZA E38 fii (A Japanese Scholar-Student 

and Embassies to the Tang), and Wang Jianxin, “Xibei daxue bowuguan shoucang Tangdai 

Riben liuxuesheng muzhi kaoshi" Vg dE A 58 Eee cec et (S ELA SR ERZE ES (An 

Interpretation of the Epitaph of a Japanese Scholar-Student to the Tang, Held in the Museum 

of Northwest University), all appearing in Xibei daxue xuebao FOIL KE 3 (Journal of 

Northwest University), Vol. 34, No. 6, pp. 12-14, 15-17, 18-20, November 2004. This issue also 

includes photos and rubbings of the epitaph. 


2 The papers presented by Chinese scholars at the conference included: Fang Guanghua 
HEt, "Xibei daxue kaogu wenwu yiji yu gudai Zhong-Ri wenhua jiaoliu guanxi” PIE 
ES SCENIC H AE eA (Archaeological Artefacts at Northwest 
University and Ancient Sino-Japanese Cultural Exchanges); Wang Jianxin, “Riben liuxue- 
sheng yu qiantangshi" AAA EE EE SE (A Japanese Scholar-Student and Japanese 
Embassies to China); Wang Weikun EEF, Jing Zhencheng qiantang de lishi beijing yiji 


Jing Zhencheng gaiming wenti" LESER IRE SEES RUKH AA (The 


JOD" i abuse aic ar ea phat a Erie Wm e uii er ME rm uen da wéxwe. A OGpev OF EA GA YN aa HXXPROUEX CER US 9-34 5e Ene FORT. ao. dy 
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historical value of I no Manari's epitaph, I no Manari’s name, the embassy 


he belonged to, his possible family background and burial location.’ In addi- 


tion, in an article published elsewhere, Iwami Kiyohiro £4 


Ud 


XH discusses 


the nature of the epitaph by drawing comparisons with other Tang epitaphs, 


particularly the lack of biographical information about the deceased, and the 


close resemblance of the inscription's literary style to the formulaic style used 


by the editorial service (zhuzuo ju *ÉifEjaj) of the department of the palace 


E >) 


library (mishu sheng WE 


&).^ Issue No. 35.2 (March 2005) of Xibei daxue 


xuebao JLK, contained additional articles with new views on issues 


relating to the epitaph and its transcription.® Last but not least, a special issue 


Historical Background of I no Manari's Diplomatic Mission to the Tang and I no Manari's 
Name Change); and Jia Maiming, “Jing Zhencheng muzhi youguan wenti de jichu yanjiu" 


TAGE A PAMARE (Research on the Issues Surrounding the Epitaph 
of I no Manari). The papers presented by Japanese scholars included: Kegasawa Yasunori 


SAU RAG, “Ino Manari boshi to shangyifengyu to iù kanshoku" HERE] & HKE 


= 


Tomb); Tsuchiya Masaaki + jÆ H, “I no Manari boshi wo shodoshi kara yomitoku" 
ERRA] & yD 6 A (The Epitaph of I no Manari from the Perspective 


fel & v3 2 BR (The Epitaph of I no Manari and the Official Position Called shangyi fengyu); 
Kamei Meitoku #33544, “I no Manari no haka no ichi to kozo wa donatteitaka" JF A AK 
OO LER C BIL E 2 7g o Cv Tz 7» (The Location and Structure of I no Manari’s 


of the History of CHA Suzuki Yasutami $$7KJ5; EX, “Kento ryügakusei I no Manari 
to sono shutsuj" FFM ZEHAR ZOWA (The Background of I no Manari, 
Japanese Scholar Studying in the Tang); Tono Haruyuki *& Ef752, “I no Manari no boshi 
wo yomu" HERO Ait SED (Reading the Epitaph of I no Manari); Yano Ken'ichi ^X: 


EFÉ—, "I no Manari boshi to daijü kentoshi" [FFA AVE) & FB 10 RERE (The 
Epitaph of I no Manari and the Tenth Embassy to the Tang). See Senshü daigaku kentoshi 
boshi kenkyü kadaiso Y K^ t [E E SE UT IT RAH, ed., Ino Manari boshi kenkyükai 
shiryé HRANA A (Research Materials of the I no Manari Research Group), 
Tokyo, 28 January 2005. This collection of research materials has been published as Senshü 


daigaku, Seihoku daigaku kyod6 purojekuto HEA > PEIEK HIF n Y xb, 


ed., Kentoshi no mita Chügoku to Nihon 3& E [0D m72 FE & HÆ (China and Japan, as 
Seen by the Japanese Embassies to the Tang) (Tokyo: Asahi shinbunsha, 2005). This volume 


also includes some additional articles. 
3 For details, see Fang Guanghua 77 JI &&, “ 


, Jing Zhencheng muzhi tebie yantaohui zai Riben 


Dongjing yingqi hongdong" FE RESE TM ETE Al ASS [EERRJ] (Special Sympo- 
sium on the Epitaph of Ino Manari Causes a Sensation in Japan), sent as a gift by the author. 
4 Iwami Kiyohiro 4518, “Nitto Nihonjin 1 no Manari boshi’ no sekaku wo megutte: 


Chügoku Todaishi no tachiba kara miru to" A Jc HZ A Ep SEE J 


DIER Z DT 


oT -'BE[B XR OIG 5 FZ & (The Nature of the Epitaph of the Japanese Visitor 
to the Tang I no Manari from the Perspective of Tang History), Ajia yugaku 7 Y 7 W% 


(Intriguing Asia), No. 70, 2004, pp. 22-31. 


5 These included Ge Jiyong #4253 and Jia Maiming's Jing Zhencheng muzhiming shidu zai- 


tan 


” FE MAAA (A Further Investigation of the Interpretation of I no Manari's 


Epitaph) and Wang Weikun’s “Guanyu Tang Riben liuxuesheng Jing Zhencheng muzhi zhi 
wojian" Bg IS ELA ERERAEJT- es (My View on the Tang Epitaph of the 
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dedicated to the epitaph of I no Manari appeared in Japan as issue No. 123 
(2005) of Higashi Ajia no kodai bunka R7 X 7 0 1X X6 (Ancient Cultures 
of East Asia).§ 

The epitaph begins with the title: “Epitaph Dedicated to Master Jing, Chief 
Steward in the Palace Clothing Service" Ki muamini. The 
complete transcription of the inscription is as follows:? 


RS Tesh SEI 2 RE LF 
MEH FERK BAAS ^ AOR ME > AE 
(Sr) MEFR c SNS EB | PTE ^ BEL C RAF 
zs [Esp ERA f ^ PETTERS n 
ES BEA , po : DABizCH —4E1EH 
H, DTE CE) , FKH ° BE 
RR Bo BRAH > FA i Kal» ASB 
46) ° BIDLEAE AA o SP eee 
TRO Ho SUL URI | RERS] > PHTI ^ eae 
x ‘SAA > ARSE Hera: 
B) IVA o RABEN PERAE > BUR 
Byte 


di 


Japanese Scholar-Student I no Manari), both in Xibei daxue xuebao, Vol. 35, No. 2, 2005, 
pp. 92-97 and 98-103 respectively. 

6 Tokyo Kodaigaku kenkyusho FRR (V E-UTZC PIT, ed., Higashi Ajia no kodai bunka (Ancient 
Cultures of East Asia), No. 123, 2005. I would like to express my thanks to Nishimura Yoko FE 
{Ila T for informing me of the latest research in Japan (email of 6 April 2005). 

7 Thetranscription and punctuation of the text in the epitaph are largely based on Jia Maiming, 
"Xin faxian de Tang Ribenren Jing Zhencheng muzhi ji chubu yanjiu’, and Wang Jianxin, 
"Tangdai Riben liuxuesheng yu qiantangshi" In addition to these two articles, in interpreting 
characters illegible in the inscription, I also relied on Fang Guanghua, “Xibei daxue wenwu 
yiji suo jian Tangdai Zhong-Ri wenhua lianxi" PIIL KENAD BASE 
If (Archaeological Artefacts at Northwest University and Ancient Sino-Japanese 
Cultural Exchanges); I would like to thank the author for giving me a copy of this article 
as a gift; Wang Zijin EF-S, “Jing Zhencheng muzhi shi bushi’ HAR SE SERVE (An 
Attempt to Fill the Lacunae in I no Manari's Epitaph), in Tangdai Riben liuxuesheng Jing 
Zhencheng muzhi xueshu yantaohui lunwen REX HARB £&/E JE-EL|X ua 
X. (Research Papers for the Conference on The Epitaph of Tang Visiting Student I no Manari), 
Northwest University, 9 April 2005; Ge Jiyong, "Tangdai liuxuesheng Jing Zhencheng muzhi- 
ming chush?” SRH RHEE HFAA] (Initial Reading of the Epitaph of the 
Japanese Student I no Manari who Visited China during the Tang Dynasty), Huanan Nongye 
daxue xuebao (shehui kexue ban) RENESA) (Journal of South 
China Agricultural University, Social Sciences), No. 1, 2005, pp. 119-126. 
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Epitaph, with Preface, Dedicated to Sire Jing, Chief Steward in the Palace 
Clothing Service 

The Sire's surname was Jing (1), his courtesy name was Zhencheng 
(Manari), and he was from the land of Japan. Because of the talents 
bestowed on him by heaven, he was able to travel afar on imperial orders 
and hasten to the [Tang] capital. He followed the rites and music, donned 
the ceremonial clothes and hat, and tied a waistband around him for the 
imperial audience. Indeed, he was unmatched! Although he was about 
to advance his learning tirelessly, he could not finish his search for the 
Way. It was [as unexpected] as if his boat was removed from the [safety 
of] a ravine, [as swift] as the horses one sees gallop by, through a gap 
in the wall. He passed away in his official residence on the [...] day of 
the ist month of the 22nd year of the Kaiyuan era (734), at the age 
of 36. The emperor mourned his death and commemorated him posthu- 
mously according to the statutes. He issued an edict, granting Sire Jing 
the title of chief steward in the Palace Clothing Service, and ordered an 
official burial for him. The burial ceremony took place on the 4th day of 
the 2nd month of the same year in the plain east of the Chan river }#7K 


in Wannian &4£ county. Alas, the white-horse carriage is drawn at dawn; 
the red funeral banner heads the mourning procession. Alas, how can 
one sigh over the distant path and not feel pity for the sinking sun! How 
can one point to the deserted field and not grieve over his tomb! 

The eulogy says: 

Life and death are predestined by heaven, while our lamentations 
spread beyond the horizon. Though his body is buried in a foreign land, 
his soul will return to his homeland. 


It has been a year since this epitaph was published in the collection of the 


Northwest University Museum. Following a period of intense discussion, 


we 


now have to be careful neither to overestimate nor to underestimate its 


historical value. First, it is probably inappropriate to see this particular epi- 
taph as the earliest occurrence of the term “Japan” HÆ on a physical object. 


Considering epitaphs alone, the Xuzhou cishi Du Sixian muzhi (RNR EF 


p. bta 


i^ 


“ 


as 


tx (Epitaph for the Prefect of Xuzhou Du Sixian, 633-712) from the 


2nd year of the Xiantian 7¢X reign period (713) already contains the words 


the imperial brilliance reaches afar, Japan came to the court” SHA Ay, 


AX7K £.8 Nonetheless, the I no Manari epitaph is a rare piece of material 


ee Ye Guoliang #254 EL, Tangdai muzhi kaoshi ba ze ER Eie TV RI] (A Study of Eight 
Epitaphs from the Tang Dynasty), first published in Taida zhongwen xuebao KP sr ER 


8 S 
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evidence concerning Japanese embassies to the Tang. Despite the relative sim- 
plicity of its content, it confirms the historical fact that Japanese embassies 
visited the Tang, and provides a series of clues for studying these embassies. 

A careful examination of the text of this epitaph reveals the following infor- 
mation. The first half of the epitaph explains that I no Manari came to Tang 
China together with a Japanese embassy and that he was called a talented man 
who “followed the rites and music, and donned the ceremonial robes and hat”. 
However, although he was about to “advance his learning tirelessly’, he was 
unable to complete “his search for the Way” because he died in the ist month 
of the 22nd year of the Kaiyuan era, when he was only 36. The second half of 
the epitaph tells about his funeral ceremony, arranged by the Tang court, and 
his burial. Here, some key information is missing — there are no biographical 
details about him during his stay in China. Most scholars think that I no Manari 
came to China as a student with the ninth Japanese embassy, which left Japan 
in 717. If this is so, he would have been in China for seventeen years by the 
time of his death in 734. Under Tang regulations, a foreign student could only 
study in the Imperial University for nine years, after which he would have had 
to assume an official post in the Tang administration. However, there is no 
information in the epitaph about this period of his life in China, thus it seems 
improbable that he came in 717. Having analysed the text of the epitaph, as well 
as other sources on the regulations of foreign students in the Tang, Wu Yugui 


EH suggests that I no Manari probably accompanied the tenth Japanese 
embassy to China, which left Japan in 733.? This view is entirely reasonable 
and is also consistent with there being no information in the epitaph about 
I no Manari's life in China. 

The entry in the Shoku Nihongi $i H Æ% (Continued Chronicles of Japan) 
for the 3rd intercalary month of the 5th year of the Tenpyo K¥ era (733) reads: 


On the 26th (guisi) day, the ambassador to the Tang, Tajihi (Mahito) 
no Hironari ZiGEC E AER (fl. 733), called on the emperor and was 
given a sword of commission (setto &/17]). On the ard ( jihai) day of the 


4th month, in the summer season, the four vessels bound for the Tang 


departed from Naniwa port $5. 


#8, No. 7, 1995; consulted here in Ye Guoliang, Shixue xu tan 48 (Further Research on 
Epigraphy) (Taibei: Taida chubanshe, 1999), p. 128. 
9 Wu Yugui 52, "Ting Zhencheng lai Hua shijian de yidian jianyi" HARK [8] J— 
ADEK (Some Suggestions on the Dating of I no Manari's Visit to China), Research Papers 


from the Conference on The Epitaph of I no Manari, Northwest University, 9 April 2005. 
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In juan 971, the fourth entry for tribute in “Sections on Foreign Officials” in 
the Cefu yuangui {itiS7C& (Outstanding Models from the Storehouse of 
Literature) reads: 


In the 8th month of the 21st year of the Kaiyuan era (733), Mahito Hironari 
(Tajihi Hironari), envoy of the Kingdom of Japan, and his 590 associates 
encountered a storm at sea. They drifted to Suzhou &&J|| and the prefect 


Qian Weizheng $£1E 1F. reported [their arrival]. The court sent the official 
messenger Wei Jingxian #7 to Suzhou to greet them.!° 


From this passage we know that Tajihi no Hironari's group arrived in Suzhou 
in the 8th month; they could have reached Chang'an RÆ in the 10th or the 
uth month at the latest. Professor Yano Ken'ichi points out that, according to 
the Jiu Tangshu £3735, due to the long period of rainfall in the Guanzhong 
BaF area, crops were damaged and a famine struck the capital in the 21st year 
of the Kaiyuan era. Emperor Tang Xuanzong EZA (r 713-756) issued an 
edict, pledging two million dan £4 of grain from state granaries to relieve the 


famine. Meanwhile, in order to ease the situation in Chang'an, Xuanzong and 
his court officials moved to Luoyang 7&7; in the 1st month of the following year 
(734). Furthermore, Yano mentions the colophon on the manuscript of Yijiao 
jing #22246 (Sutra of the Deathbed Injunction), kept at Ishiyama-dera ALIF, 
which reads: 


Chen Yanchang [i ZE E, lay believer of the Tang, adorns this Mahayana 
scripture and presents it to the Japanese envoy and scholar of the 


9n 


Imperial University Tomo Koman fjr (i.e. Otomo no Komaro KÆ 
Tulle) (d. 757) so that he may circulate it. Recorded on the occasion 
of his departure from the capital on the 8th day of the 2nd month of the 
22nd year of the Kaiyuan era (734). 


Based on this colophon, Yano suggests that the 10th Japanese embassy may 
have attended I no Manari’s funeral ceremony before leaving Chang’an on the 
8th day of the 2nd month and followed Emperor Xuanzong to Luoyang." 
The above section in the Cefu yuangui continues: “In the 4th month of the 


10 Song ben Cefu yuangui AA TCH (Outstanding Models from the Storehouse of 
Literature, Song Edition), compiled by Wang Qinruo -E$GE; et al, Vol. 4 (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1989), p. 3850. 

11 Yano Ken'ichi, “I no Manari boshi to daijüji kentoshi", Senshü daigaku kentoshi boshi 
kenkyü kadaiso, ed., Jno Manari boshi kenkyükai shiryo, pp. 35-37. See “Xuanzong benji” 
ZR EU Jiu Tangshu EFE (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1975), juan 8, p. 200. 
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22nd year, the Japanese envoys came to the court"? This must be a record of 
the embassy's presentation of tribute to the emperor at Luoyang. The total 
of 594 people in the embassy led by Tajihi no Hironari came on four vessels. 
Among the entourage were monks from Kofukuji #144 >¥ (or, according to other 
sources, Dai'an-ji KF), such as Yoei 2:8 (d. 749) and Fusho #42 (fl. 733), 
who came to China to invite the monk Jianzhen $5: Et (688—763) to Japan.?? It 
is much more likely that I no Manari was a member of Tajihi no Hironari's 


ES 


embassy. Returning to the epitaph, the statement that I no Manari "travelled 
afar under imperial orders and hastened to the [Tang] capital", shows that he 
already arrived in Chang'an; the subsequent comment that “he followed the 
rites and music, donned the ceremonial robes and hat, and tied a waistband 
around him for the imperial audience. Indeed, he was unmatched!” shows that 
I no Manari was an outstanding figure. Unfortunately, although he was about 
“to advance his learning tirelessly, he could not finish his search for the Way’, 
as he died in the foreign land of China at the young age of 36. If we consider 
carefully phrases such as "travelled afar under imperial orders and hastened 
to the capital" “for the imperial audiences" and “he could not finish his search 
for the Way" it is not difficult to understand that the epitaph was composed 
shortly after I no Manari's arrival in Chang'an. It is unclear whether his death 
was related to the famine in the capital, although the embassy's journey would 
have been harsh and it is possible that some frail literati would not have been 
able to survive. I no Manari may have been one of these. Even though he had 
reached the destination, he died before he was able to return. 

If we accept the hypothesis that I no Manari was a member of the tenth 
Japanese embassy to the Tang, which came to China in the 21st year of the 
Kaiyuan era (733), we can make three further conjectures. 

First, most Japanese students came to the Tang at a young age (18-20), and 
if I no Manari arrived in 733 at the age of 35, he may not have been a student. 
He may have been a member of the embassy, or perhaps a shoyakusho S 23^. 
(specialised short-term student). We know that among the Japanese envoys, 
there were often short-term students (shoyakusho) and monks (shoyakuso 
aan (4) who had already specialised in a subject in Japan and travelled to the 
Tang to pursue further training and improvement. Such students or trainees 
came to the Tang at different ages and most were no longer young. For example, 
Yamato no Nagaoka X All {x [ii] who visited the Tang in the 2nd year of the Reiki 


12 Song ben Cefu yuangui, Vol. 4, p. 3850. 
13 Ando Kosei 2422244, Ganjin Daiwajé den no kenkyù E& E ARI EEE (Study of 
the Biography of the Great Monk Ganjin) (Tokyo: Heibonsha, 1960), pp. 59-86. 
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Ba 


era (716) as a shoyakusho was 28 years old;!* Ennin [4{=, who travelled 
to the Tang in the sth year of the Jowa 7KAil era (838), was 44 years old. From 
the statement that “although he was about to advance his learning tirelessly, he 
could not finish his search for the Way”, we can surmise that I no Manari was 
probably a shoyakusho in the Japanese embassy to the Tang. 

Second, there have been several conjectures regarding the origin of I no 
Manari’s surname. Tono Haruyuki suggests that it comes from the Fujii 
clan SIR of the Fujii Temple BF FF in Minami-kawachi Fii. The 
Fujii clan was originally called the Shirai clan É1fÉE&, and many members 


of this clan served as official envoys to the Tang (e.g. Shirai no Fuhito Amaru 
Jg 52 bo] fii FF and Shirai no Fuhito Hone 745s), and to Silla (e.g. Shirai 
no Fuhito Hironari AIR EJA and Fujii no Muraji Kooyu Si) 
Another piece of evidence that supports the view that I no Manari was a mem- 
ber of the embassy of 733 is that the mother of the monk Fusho of Kofuku-ji, 
who came with that embassy, was originally from the Shirai (Fujii) family.!” 


Thus it is possible that I no Manari's participation in this embassy was related 
to Fusho’s involvement. 

Third, the occurrence of the name “Japan” as the designation of his native 
land in his epitaph has attracted attention in Japan both in academia and 
among the general public. However, as noted above, this is not the earliest 
mention of “Japan” on a physical object. And it is by no means rare in transmit- 
ted sources. If we take I no Manari as a member of the 733 embassy, Emperor 
Xuanzong's “Edict to the King of Japan" (Chi Riben guowang shu $H ABE 
+E), composed by Zhang Jiuling 5271i#i¢ (678—740), is worth noting.!5 This 
edict was directed at the 733 embassy. It was also the first time the name 


14 Shoku Nihongi % H Æ% (Continued Chronicles of Japan), juan 30, entry for the 29th day 
(guihai) of the 10th month of the 3rd year of the Jingo-keiun 44i% Et& era (769). 

15 Shoku Nihon koki Zt H A{@4c (Continued Latter Chronicles of Japan), entry for the 
25th day (yiyou) of the 3rd month of the 15th year of the Jowa 7 Ail era (848). These last 
two references were provided by Ma Yihong E$—li[. She was also the one who, at the 
conference "The Epitaph of the Japanese Student I no Manari”, proposed the view that 
I no Manari may have been a shoyakusho. 

16 Tono Haruyuki, "Kentoshi to Fujii shi" 72 (2 ¢ JER (Japanese Envoys to the Tang 
and the Fujii Clan), Senshi daigaku kentoshi boshi kenkyü kadaiso, ed., / no Manari boshi 
kenkyükai shiryo, pp. 39-40. 

17 Ando Kosei, Ganjin Daiwajo den no Kengi, p. 63. 

18 Zhang Qujiang xiansheng wenji 5E RH; EE SCE (Collected Works of Master Zhang 
Qujiang [Zhang Jiuling 5K7Uii?]), juan 12, pp. 9-10. See also Wu Bolun fH, "Tang 
Xuanzong gei Riben guowang de yifeng xin" E A 2&5 H AB -EHJ— EH (Tang Xuan- 
zong's Letter to the King of Japan), in Wu Bolun, ed., Gucheng ji TIS (Ancient Cities) 
(Xi'an: Sangin chubanshe, 1987), pp. 240-242. 
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“Japan” was used in an official document. The epitaph of I no Manari and 
Zhang Jiuling's “Edict to the King of Japan” were official documents from the 
same time period, and both used the name “Japan”. Thus they reflect consis- 
tency in the use of the term among Tang officials when referring to the native 
country of this embassy. 

The hypothesis that I no Manari was a member of the tenth embassy to the 
Tang allows us to use the epitaph of Ino Manari to obtain a clearer picture of 
the Tang government’s official reception of Japanese envoys. A brief analysis 
of this reception is presented below. 

First, I no Manari passed away at his official residence in the ist month of 
the 22nd year of the Kaiyuan era (734). The term “official residence” (guandi 


Po RA 


ZÆ) is somewhat unclear, but, according to Kamei Meitoku, there are three 


possible explanations for what it referred to here: (1) It could have been 


the Honglu Guesthouse 75/l& 8E located inside the imperial city, west of the 
Zhuque Gate RÆFI, administered by the Office of Receptions H under 
the Court of Imperial Entertainments (Honglu si §#i#=#) which was in charge 


of matters related to foreigners; (2) it could have been the Foreign Relations 
Office 224 [= which resembled the Honglu Guesthouse in its function, and 
was located in the Changhua Ward &E3; (Guanghua Ward E E3jj or Anxing 
Ward 28815); or (3) it could have been an official residence outside the impe- 
rial city. Kamei cites the Tang huiyao FE & € (Essential Documents of the 


Tang) for examples showing that in the 7th month of the 4th year of the Dahe 
KFU reign period (831) official residences owned by various bureaus were lent 
out by affiliated officials.? All three explanations are possible. We can also add 
that regarding (2), the Changhua Ward where the Foreign Relations Office was 
located must have been the Anxing Ward, which was in the third ward from 
the north, in the fourth street east of the Zhuque Gate Street (i.e. the second 
street in the eastern side of the imperial city).2° With regard to the official resi- 
dences administered by the various government bureaus, it is true that these 
residences were lent out by officials during the mid and late Tang periods, 
although the situation was not necessarily the same as during the Kaiyuan era. 
Still, considering all three possibilities, (3) is the most likely scenario because 
if the term “official residence” had stood for either the Honglu Guesthouse or 
the Foreign Relations Office, the epitaph would have used the specific name 


19 Kamei Meitoku, “I no Manari no haka no ichi to kozo" (The Location and Structure of 
I no Manari's Tomb), Senshü daigaku kentoshi boshi kenkyü kadaiso, ed., I no Manari 
boshi kenkyükai shiryo, pp. 17-9. 
20 Xin Deyong 3E (888, Sui-Tang liang jing congkao [e E Wii 3r He (Collected Studies of the 


Two Capitals of the Sui and Tang) (Xian: Sanqin chubanshe, 1991), pp. 41-45. 
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of the place. Moreover, in Chang'an, “official residence” was often used to refer 
to residential buildings owned by government bureaus inside the various wards 
of the city. The biography of Wang Ya £3E in the Xin Tangshu #{# reads: 


Wang Ya was elegant and creative in his writings, many of the refined 
admonitions during the Yongzhen 7k £i (805) and Yuanhe 701 (806— 
820) reign periods were drafted by him. He was aloof and did not belong 


to any factions, which is why the emperor summoned him several times 
for conversations. Because his personal residence was rather far away 
(in Yongning Ward 7k #477), he was sometimes unable to respond to the 
emperor's summons immediately. The emperor issued an edict, allow- 
ing him to use the official residence in the Guangzhai Ward 5^2. This 
was something none of the other literati could have hoped for (juan 179, 
p- 5317). 


Thus the emperor allowed him to use the official residence in the Guangzhai 
Ward, which was closer to the imperial city; this passage also confirms the 
exact meaning of "official residence" I no Manari resided in the official resi- 
dence of the ward, which must have been a special arrangement made by the 
Tang government. If so, this residence must have been closer to the imperial 


city (Xingging Palace Bi Ez), where the emperor was, which is also the area 
where Chang'an's aristocrats, government officials, eunuchs and imperial 
guards resided.?! There were many foreign envoys, hostage sons, merchants 
and prisoners in the Tang capital Chang'an at the time, and officials were 
very particular about which living quarters they were assigned to. In his 
work mentioned above, Iwami Kiyohiro says that the “Jiuxing Tujue Qibi Li 
zhonglang muzhi" JEX MAAE hpa (Epitaph of Inner Gentleman 
Li of the Qibi Clan of the Nine-Surname Turks) is the epitaph closest to that 
of I no Manari. It should be noted that the Inner Gentleman Li “passed away 


5 ” 


in Gao Street #2447”, while I no Manari “passed away in an official residence". 


Gao Street refers to a mansion where foreign aristocrats lived in Chang’an 


during the Han dynasty.” In his commentary on the Hanshu 13:3 (History of 
the Former Han Dynasty), Yan Shigu É&Bifrt (581-645) noted that the expres- 
sion “mansion of barbarians on Gao Street” HRK in the biography of 


Chen Tang [7% (d. 6 BCE) refered to the Honglu Guesthouse; although during 


21 Seo Tatsuhiko “FE, “To Choanjo no kanjin kyojüchi" ERZO E A Fe ES 
(The Residence of Officials in the City of Chang’an during the Tang), Toyoshi kenkyü RŽ 

HFA (Studies in Oriental History), Vol. 55, No. 2, 1996, pp. 35-74- 

22 HeOinggu (AAA, ed., Sanfu huangtu jiaozhu — S es [ei] ROE (Xian: Sangin chubanshe, 
1995), PP- 373-374- 
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the Han period, the term was also used to refer to the place where criminals 
were executed. Therefore, from the Tang perspective, a foreign envoy staying 
in the Honglu Guesthouse in Chang’an would have been put in the same cat- 
egory as the many non-Chinese guests who lived in Gao Street, like the Turk 
Inner Gentleman Li. The fact that I no Manari and the other Japanese envoys 
were allowed to stay in official residences arranged for them by Tang officials 
implies that they received privileged treatment. This is consistent with the 


account in “Song mishu Chao jian huan riben bingxu" 2Xf/ SE E38 H A 
F (Poem, with Preface, Dedicated to the Palace Library Officer Chao on His 
Return to Japan) written for Chao Heng 5éff; (Abe no Nakamaro [uj (Efi ii) 
by Wang Wei £2, which says, “he did not reside in the mansion of barbarians” 
AS ERZE. We know that Chao Heng arrived in Chang'an with a group of 
envoys in 717. When I no Manari's group came to Chang'an, Chao Heng held the 
ib] and must have been one of those 


position of court rectifier of the left 7-4 


responsible for receiving the newly arrived envoys and making arrangements 
for them. Considering that Chao Heng was unwilling to live in "the house of 
barbarians’, this may also have been the case with Ino Manari, and it may have 
been the reason why he was settled in an "official residence" From the Tang 
point of view, allowing Japanese envoys to stay in the ward was to give them 
special treatment, as Wang Wei says in his "Preface": 


RERE” MERE (Da ” RIIE o EANA HIERHER 
EUA RABE ^ EKU ° 


I do not cheat you, neither do you deceive me; as we cordially communi- 
cate with each other, barriers are abolished and restrictions are loosened. 
The court lays out the rites and guidance [of our interaction]. Our expec- 
tations are modest, but the results are fruitful. So, the people mingle with 
each other, coming and going as if in a marketplace. 


Second, given that the Tang officials arranged for I no Manari to stay in an offi- 
cial residence, we can say that he was considered an official guest and accorded 
formal treatment. This status allowed him to receive provisions from the Court 


dpa. 


23 Wang Youcheng ji FA 2K (Collected Works of Wang Youcheng [Wang Wei +.4#]), 
juan 12; Quan Tangshi £E fF (Complete Anthology of Tang Poetry), juan 127. See Wang 
Zhenping £E, Han-Tang Zhong-Ri guanxi lun ABA H ittim (Discourse on 


Lá E 


Sino-Japanese Relations from the Han through the Tang) (Taibei: Wenjin chubanshe, 
1997), P. 50. 
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of State Ceremonial.?? Such a large embassy of over 500 people would not 
have been allowed to enter Chang'an in its entirety in the 21st year of Kaiyuan 
because of the famine. The reception of such a massive group of guests would 
increase the pressure on the food supply in the capital. Despite the dire circum- 
stances, however, the Japanese envoys were treated with remarkable courtesy 
by the Tang. They were arranged official accommodation and provided with 
whatever they needed. The account in Cefu yuangui of Emperor Xuanzong 
sending the messenger Wei Jingxian to Suzhou to greet them and convey the 
emperor's good wishes also attests to the high regard in which the Japanese 
envoys were held by the Tang. 

Third, Emperor Xuanzong and his government were extremely gracious in 
making funeral arrangements for this unfortunate member of the embassy 
who died at such a young age. According to the epitaph, "The emperor 
mourned his death and commemorated him posthumously according to the 
statutes. He issued an edict, granting Sire Jing the title of chief steward in 
the Palace Clothing Service and ordered an official burial for him". As he was 
a tributary envoy who died in Chang'an, the Tang government was of course 
obligated to arrange his funeral. The entry for "Office for Receiving Foreign 


Guests under the Court of State Ceremonial" in the Tang liudian F#7\ (The 


Six Statutes of the Tang) states: “If the deceased holds a position of principal, 
deputy, or rank 3 ambassador, his death should be reported to the emperor. 
Whatever is needed for his funeral, should be provided by the office in charge. 
If the deceased held a position below rank 4, it should not be reported to the 
emperor. Rather, an ox cart should be arranged to carry his body to the tomb”. 
Ino Manari's epitaph does not mention the name of the author and uses sim- 
ple language and formulaic style, suggesting that the epitaph was composed in 
haste by a Tang official (or possibly by the editorial service of the department 
of the palace library) for the burial. As I no Manari is not mentioned in any of 
the Chinese or Japanese historical records, it seems that his position was not 
in the top three ranks of embassy officials. However, it is worth noting that, 
despite the rushed evacuation of the court to Luoyang to relieve the famine in 
Chang'an, Emperor Xuanzong was not only deeply touched by the death of an 
envoy like I no Manari, but also ordered the arrangement of the funeral ser- 
vice and posthumously granted the rank 5 title of chief steward in the Palace 


24 As for the Tang's supply system for foreign envoys, see Iwami Kiyohiro, To no hoppo mon- 
dai to kokusai chitsujo EDIE 75 elas & ERSPRFF (The Tang's Problems in the North 
and the International Order) (Tokyo: Kyüko shoin, 1998), pp. 368-374; Wang Jing EFF, 
Zhongguo gudai zhongyang keguan zhidu yanjiu Vp gr fC PILE EE IE OTe (Study 
of the Centralised System of Accommodation for Guests in Pre-Modern China) (Harbin: 
Heilongjiang jiaoyu chubanshe, 2002), pp. 77-102. 
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Clothing Service to a foreigner who had held no significant post. This certainly 
constituted exceptional treatment. The chief steward in the Palace Clothing 
Service is the official in charge of the emperor's clothing under the Bureau of 


Z4 


Palace Affairs F48. It is one of the six chief stewards 7xj5j in charge of the 


emperor's life, at rank 5b1.25 Given that the post was granted to I no Manari 
posthumously, it no longer had any significance for him. However, a question 
that remains unanswered is why Emperor Xuanzong gave such a high-ranking 
title to an envoy who had held no official post. According to Huang Zhengjian's 


S IF% study, the six chief stewards can be divided into two types. One is those 
with specialised knowledge and skills, and the other is descendants of the 
emperor's relatives, close associates, or eminent ministers who were usually 
“exceptionally talented and of prestigious background"26 I suggest that the 
reason why Emperor Xuanzong granted this official title to I no Manari may 
have been related to his elite status and his remarkable talent. He was prob- 
ably born to an aristocratic family and was brilliantly gifted. We see a reference 
to his intelligence in the epitaph, where it says, "His talents were bestowed 
on him by heaven". This is also why Emperor Xuanzong was so touched by his 
death and granted him this honorary title. Without doubt, this represented 
an exceptionally generous attitude on the part of Xuanzong and Tang officials 
towards I no Manari and the entire Japanese embassy. 

In conclusion, I have argued that Ino Manari was a member of the Japanese 
embassy that departed for China in the 4th month of the 21st year of the 
Kaiyuan era (733), arrived in Suzhou in the 8th month, and then travelled to 
Chang'an. He passed away in the 1st month of the 22nd year of Kaiyuan (734) 
in Chang’an, probably due to exhaustion from the journey. He may have been 
a shoyakusho (specialised student), who came with the embassy, but died 
prematurely without being able to study at the Grand Academy of the State 


Academy Directorate BF 8; 58, and without having a chance to display his 


talents. Because of I no Manari's aristocratic birth and exceptional talents, 
Emperor Xuanzong was deeply touched by his early death. Before leaving 
Changan to relieve the famine emergency in the capital, the emperor issued an 
edict to grant him the posthumous title of chief steward in the Palace Clothing 


25 Tang liudian /##7\ #8 (The Six Statutes of the Tang), u, “Dianzhong sheng” RFA 
(Bureau of Palace Affairs). 

26 Huang Zhengjian EIE E, “Tang liushang zhangguan kao" ENR E4 (Research 
on Senior Officials of the Six Offices during the Tang), Wei, Jin, Nanbeichao, Sui, Tang shi 

ziliao HU RE ALS SE EDIT (Sources for the History of the Wei, Jin, Nanbeichao and 

Sui-Tang), No. 21 (Tang Zhangru jiaoshou shishi shi zhounian jinian zhuanji FEE fie At 

Mir ECTS 4c VERB [Special Issue in Memory of the Tenth Anniversary of the Passing 


of Professor Tang Zhangru]), 2004, pp. 223-245. 
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Service, and ordered to arrange his funeral. The solemn treatment of this insig- 
nificant member of the embassy by Emperor Xuanzong and Tang officials is 
a memorable episode in the history of Sino-Japanese exchange in Chang’an 
during the Tang dynasty. Although the language of I no Manari's epitaph is 
simple and plain, considering its implications for the history of Sino-Japanese 
exchange, the epitaph is indeed a highly precious artefact. 


(The initial draft of this article was completed on 7 April 2005 and submit- 
ted to “The Academic Conference on the Epitaph of I no Manari: A Japanese 
Student during the Tang Dynasty” held at Northwest University [Xi'an] on 
9 April. Here, I would like to express my gratitude for the feedback I received 
from scholars such as Wang Weikun, Wang Zijin EF-S, Wu Yugui, Luo Xin 
Ze% and Ma Yihong —&—‘#]. during the conference, as well as for the hospi- 
tality I received at the School of Cultural Heritage of Northwest University. 
The article was revised on 30 April 2005 and published in Xibei daxue xuebao, 
No. 4, 2005, pp. 108-111.) 
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FIGURE 11.1 The epitaph of I no Manari 


PART 3 


The Westward Spread of Chinese Culture 


CHAPTER 12 


The Network of Chinese Buddhist Monasteries 
in the Western Regions under Tang Control 


Translated by June M. Zhang 5 


CI 


The Japanese Otani AF (1902-1904) expedition, working in the cave temples 


at Kumtura, removed from a mural painting the fragment of a donor inscrip- 


tion. The fragment was originally published in Saiiki koko zufu pul 


= 


ila? (Illustrated Catalogue of the Archaeological Exploration of the Western 
Regions), under the title “Tang bihua mingwen (Kumutula)” EREA 
(FES DR) (Inscriptions from Tang Mural Paintings [Kumtura]).! Later, it 


changed owners several times but fortunately it is preserved in its entirety in 


the Asian Gallery of the Tokyo National Museum.” I saw the original inscrip- 


tion in 1991 during my investigation of the Museum's Otani collection. Within 


a rectangular frame, the inscription is written in two lines (Fig. 12.1): 


RH] GE) BEF Epp 
KIGAE 


Vinaya Master [...]dao, Rector of the [Zhuang]yan Monastery of the Great 


Tang and dutong of the Four Garrisons 


In his discussion of the historical background of Chinese-style cave temples at 


Kumtura, Ma Shichang tt points out: 


The original location of this inscription is unknown. Based on the ref- 


erence to the Great Tang, it may have come from Cave 16. The name 


of the Chinese monastery in the inscription, “ 


[...]yan si" also corrobo- 


rates this. This monastery was probably in Kucha, as the title of the 


1 Kagawa Mokushiki &/I | kiti, ed., Saüki koko zufu V 


Sak 5 E 


= 
[E] 


aif (Illustrated Catalogue of 


Archaeological Explorations of the Western Regions) (Tokyo: Kokkasha, Taisho 4, 1915), Vol. 1, 


Fig. 9. 


2 Tokyo kokuritsu hakubutsukan zuhan mokuroku: Otani tankentai shoraihin hen REN 


EBE Eh 


M 


REPRE AU (Illustrated Catalogue of the Tokyo National 


Museum: The Collection of the Otani Expedition) (Tokyo: Tokyo National Museum, 1971), 


Fig. 178. 
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monk-donor is dutong #4 of the Four Garrisons. Dutong must be an 
abbreviation for dusengtong ASI (district samgha overseer), thus this 


person named [ j2& (... dao), who was a vinaya master (liishi (Efi) was 


the district samgha overseer of the Four Garrisons, which clearly refers 
to Kucha (Qiuci $&ZZ), Shule ji$ (Kashgar), Khotan (Yutian Fi) 
and Yangqi $5 £i (Karashahr). This inscription shows that the post of the 
district samgha overseer, who was responsible for Buddhist affairs in 


the Four Garrisons, had been established in Kucha. This was a Chinese 
monk, which means that Kucha at that time occupied a special position 
in the governance of the Buddhist monasteries in the Four Garrisons.? 


Here, Ma Shichang makes several important points: that the Tang government 


established the post of district samgha overseer to be responsible for Buddhist 


affairs in Kucha, Shule, Khotan and Yangi, that this post was held by a Chinese 


monk, and that it was based in Kucha, the seat of the Tang's Anxi Protectorate 


HERZ 


dE Vise in the Western Regions P853. Perhaps because Ma's article focuses 


mainly on the cave temples at Kumtura, it did not draw much attention from 


historians of the Western Regions. 


T 


he travelogue entitled Wang Wu Tianzhu guo zhuan tX AZ EVE (On 


Ed 


Travelling to the Five Indias) by the monk Hyecho #8 (704—787) of Silla 


LIES 


ë, which was discovered in the Dunhuang BU: cave temples, is an impor- 


tant historical source for the study of religion and politics in India and 


Cen 


tral Asia during the first-half of the 8th century, as well as the history of 


Sino-Indian relations. Beginning with Luo Zhenyu zx © (1866-1940), schol- 


ars have engaged in rearranging, annotating, and translating this text, resulting 


ina 


wealth of scholarship.* At the end of Hyecho's account, there is a valuable 


3 Ma Shichang tH, "Kumutula de Hanfeng shiku” PENINE iUe ( Chinese-style 


C 


JAE YY EZA S et al, eds., Zhongguo shiku: Kumutula shiku PEMA fee — ENHE] 


aves at Kumtura), in Xinjiang Weiwuer zizhiqu wenwu guanli weiyuanhui 39r 88 4E fel 


Q 


fg (China's Cave Temples: Kumtura Caves) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1992), p. 221. 


4 Luo Zhenyu ZÉÍls-E, "Huichao Wang Wu Tianzhu guo zhuan" ‘HEBER ERE (On 
Travelling to the Five Indias by Hyecho)’, Dunhuang shishi yishi UBABE (Lost 


Manuscripts from the Dunhuang Cave) (Suzhou: Songfenshi, 1909); Fujita Toyohachi j£ 


EV Huichao Wang Wu Tianzhu guo zhuan jianshi #8 {¢ AK = Es (SESS F= (Annotations 
to Hyecho's On Travelling to the Five Indias) (Beijing, 1910); Walter Fuchs, “Huei-ch’ao’s 
Pilgerreise durch Nordwest-Indien und Zentralasien um 726’, Sitzungsberichte der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, 30, 1938 (1939), pp. 426-469; 
Yun-hua Jan, “Hui-ch’ao’s Record on Kashmir’, Kashmir Research Biannual (Srinagar), 
Vol. 11, 1961, pp. 115-124; Yun-hua Jan, "Western India according to Hui-ch’ao’, Indian 
Historical Quarterly (Calcutta), Vol. xxx1x, 1963, pp. 61-82; Yun-hua Jan, *Hui-ch'ao and 
His Works, a Reassessment’, Indo-Asian Culture (New Delhi), Vol. X11, 1964, pp. 177-190; 
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record of the state of the Buddhist religion in the Four Garrisons in the 
15th year of the Kaiyuan Bg7C era (727): 


Yun-hua Jan, “Some New Light on Kusinagara from ‘The Memoir of Hui-ch’ao”, 


From the Pamirs (Congling (34 mountains) I travelled for a month and 
arrived at Shule. The foreigners themselves call this kingdom Jiashigili 
HEN. There are also Chinese troops guarding this place. There are 
monasteries and monks who practice Hinayana Buddhism and eat meat, 
onions, leeks and the like. The locals wear layered cotton clothes. 

From Shule I travelled east for a month and arrived at the kingdom of 
Kucha, that is, the Anxi Protectorate, where a large number of Chinese 
troops are gathered. Here in Kucha, there are many monasteries and 


monks who practice Hinayana Buddhism and eat meat, onions, leeks 
and the like. The Chinese monks practice Mahayana Buddhism. 

Two thousand li from Anxi is the kingdom of Khotan. There are many 
Chinese troops stationed here, as well as many monasteries and monks 
who practice Mahayana Buddhism and do not eat meat. 

All the land to the east is the territory of the Tang empire, which is 
known to everyone without having to explain it. I arrived at Anxi during 
the first ten days of the uth month in the 15th year of the Kaiyuan era, 
when the military commissioner was Lord Zhao ti. 

In Anxi, there are two monasteries headed by Chinese monks. They 
practice Mahayana Buddhism and do not eat meat. The abbot of the 
Dayun Monastery KÆ¥ is Xiuxing 7517, who is well versed in discourse 
and speech, and was previously a monk at the Qibaotai Monastery 
{#2257 in the capital. The administrator 454675 of Dayun Monastery, 


m 


Oriens 


Extremus, Vol. x11, No. 1, 1965, pp. 55-63; Yun-hua Jan, “The Korean Record on Varanasi 
and Sarnath’, Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, Vol. 1v, 1966, pp. 264—272; Yun-hua Jan, 
"South India in the VIII Century A.D.”, Oriens Extremus, Vol. xv, No. 2, 1968, pp. 169-177; 
Yun-hua Jan, *Nagarjunakonda. Note on a New Reference from Chinese Sources", Journal 
of Indian History, Vol. XLVIII, 1970, pp. 415-426; Yun-hua Jan, “Tibetans in Northwest India 
during the VIIIth Century A.D." Journal of Indian History (Golden Jubilee Volume), 1973, 
pp. 81-96; Yun-hua Jan, Han-Sung Yang, Shotaro lida and L. W. Preston, The Hye Cho Diary: 
Memoir of the Pilgrimage to the Five Regions of India (Berkeley: Asian Humanities Press, 
1984); Kom Shoshin 3&([1E3, ed., Echo O go Tenjikukoku den kenkyü {EA KE 


Ek 


kagaku kenkyüjo, 1992); Zhang Yi 5E&z, Wang Wu Tianzhu guo zhuan jianshi 43 AR Ek 
HEF (Annotations to On Travelling to the Five Indias) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1994). 


(IHA (Study of Hyecho's On Travelling to the Five Indias) (Kyoto: Kyoto Daigaku Jinbun 


Among these works of scholarship, the best edited Chinese transcription of the text is that 


prepared by Kuwayama Shoshin and his team. For Wang Bangwei's -ES[AfE review of the 


E 


latter two books, see Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu SX Jt HA IT (Dunhuang and Turfan 
Studies), Vol. 1, 1996, pp. 415-420. 
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named Yichao 3&£8, excels at expounding the Vinaya-pitaka. He was 


E 


once a monk at the Zhuangyan Monastery i-r in the capital. The rec- 


tor of the Dayun Monastery, named Mingyun 4A", is a monk of great 


accomplishments who was also a monk in the capital. These monks 
are remarkable abbots. They are extremely devoted to the teaching and 
take joy in performing worship. The abbot of the Longxing Monastery 
HEBHZF is named Fahai 7&5; although he is Chinese, he was born in 


Anxi. His scholarship and manner are no different from those of China. 

In Khotan, there is a Chinese monastery called Longxing Monastery. 
A Chinese monk named [...] is the abbot. He is a remarkable abbot. He is 
from Jizhou s£)^| in Hebei "JL. 

In Shule there is also a Chinese Dayun Monastery, with a Chinese 
abbot in charge. He is from Minzhou ll). 

From Anxi, I travelled east for [...] and arrived at the kingdom of Yangi, 
which is guarded by Chinese troops. They have a king, and the locals are 
Hu t} people. There are many monasteries and monks who practice 


Hinayana Buddhism. 
The names of the Four Garrisons in the Anxi region are (1) Anxi 
(Kucha), (2) Khotan, (3) Shule and (4) Yangi.5 


The text above deserves our attention. It appears to be an ordinary part of the 
travel account, but there is a particular arrangement in the narrative. Before 
the sentence, “I arrived at Anxi during the first ten days of the nth month in the 
15th year of the Kaiyuan era, when the military commissioner was Lord Zhao", 
Hyecho describes the general situation in Shule, Kucha and Khotan, especially 
regarding the Buddhist sects and their practices. This is followed by an account 
of the individual Chinese monasteries and the monks who presided over them 
in all three places. Later, he writes about the general condition of Buddhism in 
Yangi, but unfortunately he does not record anything about the Chinese mon- 
asteries there. Finally, he provides a list of the Four Garrisons of Anxi. The rest 
of the original memoir is lost. Based on the context, the first half was writ- 
ten when Hyecho visited Kucha, that is, the Anxi Protectorate. He may not 
have been familiar with the conditions of Chinese monasteries in Yanqi at that 
point. The account of Yanqi was added retrospectively. 

Hyecho described the Chinese monasteries mentioned above during the 
Kaiyuan era in Kucha, which was then the centre of the Four Garrisons of 
Anxi. Although he did not travel to Khotan, he still wrote about it, clearly with 
some basis for his description. In my view, his information probably came from 


5 Kuwayama Shoshin, ed., Echo O go Tenjikukoku den kenkyü, pp. 25-26. 
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official accounts of the Four Garrisons of Anzi, or from records of the samgha 
overseer in charge of Buddhism in the Four Garrisons. His account reveals that 
the samgha overseer of the Four Garrisons, residing in Anxi, was the high- 
est monastic official among the Chinese clergy in the entire Anxi region at 
that time. 

The first missing character in the Kumtura inscription is too damaged to 
be read. Considering that, in his account of Kucha, Hyecho recorded that 
Yichao, administrator of the Dayun Monastery, excelled at expounding the 
Vinaya-pitaka, and had formerly been a monk at the Zhuangyan Monastery 
in the capital, the missing character in the Kumtura inscription was prob- 
ably zhuang 3.9 If this speculation is correct, the samgha overseer of the 


Four Garrisons mentioned in the inscription, similar to Yichao of the Dayun 
Monastery in Kucha, originally came from the Zhuangyan Monastery in 


Chang'an &Zc. Unfortunately, the name of this vinaya master is missing, mak- 
ing it impossible for us to determine whether he appears in other Tang sources. 

Based on Hyecho's Wang Wu Tianzhu guo zhuan, we know that there were 
only two Chinese monasteries (the Dayun and Longxing monasteries) in the 
Anxiregion in the 15th year of the Kaiyuan era, and both were state institutions 
built under Tang imperial order. Having used the Dayun jing shu KERR 
(Commentary on the Great Cloud Sutra) to legitimize her claim to the throne, 
Empress Wu Zetian FHIR (r. 690—705) issued an edict on the 29th day of 
the 10th month of the ist year of the Tianshou A#< reign period (690), order- 
ing that “A Dayun (Great Cloud) Monastery must be built in each of the two 
capitals and in all prefectures in the empire"? Since the Four Garrisons of Anxi 
were still under Tibetan rule at that time, this Dayun Monastery was probably 
constructed after Tang forces regained control over the Four Garrisons in the 


ist year of the Changshou {= reign period (692), slightly later than in other 
Tang prefectures and counties in the interior of the Tang empire. In the 1st year 


of the Shenlong tf 3E reign period (705), Wu Zetian's reign came to an end and 


the Tang dynasty was restored, with Zhongxing FH 8 (Restoration) monaster- 


ies being established in all prefectures to commemorate the event. Later, this 
name was considered inappropriate, and on the 29th day of the 2nd month 
in the ist year of the Jinglong &3E reign period (707) an edict was issued, 


6 I showed the image of the colophon in my class “History of China's Relations with the 
Outside World" in early 2002. More than one student suggested that the missing character in 
the lacuna should be zhuang FF. 

7 Tang huiyao FÉ €7 H (Essential Documents of the Tang) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chuban- 
she, 1991), juan 48, section on “Monasteries”. 
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stipulating that the names of these monasteries had to be changed to Longxing 
(Dragon Rising) in all prefectures.® 

Antonino Forte points out that Xiuxing, the abbot of the Dayun Monastery 
in Anxi, was previously a monk at the Qibaotai Monastery in Chang’an, and this 
monastery, originally named the Guangzhai Monastery £F, had been built 
by Wu Zetian in the 2nd year of the Yifeng &&/& reign period (677). The abbot 
Degan f&[&i, who presided over the construction of the Qibaotai Monastery, 


was one of the monks who presented the Dayun jing shu to the Empress in the 
1st year of the Tianshou reign period.? Considering Xiuxing's special identity as 
a monk from the Qibaotai Monastery, we speculate that he was probably dis- 
patched by Wu Zetian herself or by her court to the Anxi region, along with the 
edict ordering the construction of Dayun monasteries in the Western Regions. 
This further demonstrates that the Dayun and Longxing monasteries in the 
Anxi region were state monasteries built under the order of Wu Zetian and 
Tang emperors. 

As a monk travelling on foot, Hyecho had limited powers of observation. 
Nevertheless, we can find additional records about Chinese monasteries in the 
Western Regions in other historical sources. I have discussed the issues sur- 
rounding Chinese monasteries in Khotan in an earlier article and shall only 
summarize the relevant sources on this topic below.!° 

A note at the beginning of Dunhuang manuscript P.2889, containing 
the Xumoti zhangzhe jing FEFE RX (Sutra of the Householder) reads, “The 
Complete Set of Scriptures of the Kaiyuan Monastery of Khotan”. On the verso 


of the manuscript are some medical prescriptions written in Khotanese," 
which shows that this scroll originally belonged to someone from Khotan. The 
Buddhist sutra written in Chinese on the recto was also probably copied in 
Khotan, since the sutra came from the collection of the Kaiyuan Monastery 
in Khotan. 

The book Li-yul Lung-bstan-pa (Prophecy of Khotan) written in ancient 
Tibetan, records the history of Buddhism in Khotan. It reads: 


8 Zizhi tongjian AAG (Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government) (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1956), juan 208. See also Tang huiyao, juan 48, section on "Monasteries", 
pp: 992-993. 

9 Antonino Forte, "Chinese State Monasteries in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries’, 


Kuwayama Shoshin, ed., Echo O go Tenjikukoku den kenkyü, Appendix 2, pp. 229-230. 

io Rong Xinjiang 727771, "Guanyu Tang-Song shiqi Zhongyuan wenhua dui Yutian ying- 
xiang de jige wenti” [£g] iS ERISH E s SC (ESSET USA 2 A (IS F3] (Several Issues 
Regarding the Influence of Chinese Culture on Khotan during the Tang and Song Periods), 
Guoxue yanjiu [ES TJT A ((Studies in Sinology), No. 1, 1993), pp. 411-415. 

11 Harold W. Bailey, Khotanese Texts, Vol. 111 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1969), p. 78. 
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Then King Vijaya Sangrama’s (Yuchi Sengjialuomo Fy #2 (#4 IÆ) son, 
King Vijaya Vikrama (Yuchi Pigiluomo JH2EWESZZEJEE) by name, having 
returned to Khotan, built for his pious friend, the Arya Arhat Devendra 
Sie fie ZEA) the Great, the vihara Byi-Za-gre-rma (Pishaluomo 

LXDE). At present the Deva Aparajita and Manibhadra guard it. 

pd after that, the Chinese minister Ser-the-$i (Xie Dashi #f{A(#) and 
King Vijaya Dharma (Yuchi Damo BE REF) together built for their pious 
friend Par-mog Jinasena (Shenasina FE) of Hgum-tir (Qumodi 
1E m) the vihara of Byams-pa Maitri (Milesi 19 2157) of the Upper City. 
At present Vaisravana guards this vihara. 

Then after that, the king's minister Ka-the-$i (Dai Dashi #3 A(#) and 
King Vijaya Sambhava (Yuchi Sanbapo KIEMBE) by name together 
built for their two pious friends Udrendra Rod-ci (Wudantuoluoruoxi 


ESFIÉEREXS) and Dharmananda (Damonantuo ?EESEUZ) the vihàra 


of the Khe-gan Peak (Kaiyuan JC). At present Vai$ravana guards 
this vihara. 


zx 


In my article I pointed out that, according to John E. Hill, the establishment 
of the monastery for Devaprajfia mentioned in the first paragraph must have 
taken place either in 691 or 692, after Devendra (Devaprajfia) passed away, to 
commemorate this Buddhist master from Khotan who had been invited by 
Wu Zetian to lead a Buddhist scripture translation project at the Weiguodong 
Monastery FLEYR zr in Luoyang 7&[7.? The events in the next two paragraphs 


must also have taken place around the same time. I have confirmed that 
Ser-the-$i in the second paragraph must refer to Xie Zhixin #413 who held 
the posts of general of the Right Yulin Army E: AGE, vice protector 
of Anxi ZZPgE Ags, military commissioner of the Four Garrisons VUg&E8[i 
JE, and vice ambassador EA f before the 22nd day of the uth month of the 
16th year of the Kaiyuan era (728). Ka-the-si in the third paragraph must refer to 
Gai Jiayun #3424 who served as Protector of Anxi #7 #2 in the 26th year of 
the Kaiyuan era (738). Therefore, I have translated their names as “Ambassador 
Xie" and “Ambassador Gai” One entry in the "Zaji" XE (Miscellaneous 
Records) section (juan 50) of the Tang huiyao FE (Essential Documents 


12 Here I follow the English translation in Ronald E. Emmerick, Tibetan Texts concerning 
Khotan (London: Oxford University Press, 1967), pp. 58-61. Based on relevant historical 
sources, I have translated the names into Chinese, putting them into brackets. 

13 John E. Hill, “Notes on the Dating of Khotanese History”, Indo-Iranian Journal, Vol. XXX1, 
No. 3, 1988, pp. 181-182. 

14 Regarding Ser-the-si and Ka-the-si, Edwin G. Pulleyblank suggests that the surnames 
should be Xue É£ and Jia EZ, the-si refers to taishi K{#, meaning “great envoy; 
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of the Tang) records, “on the ist day of the 6th month in the 26th year of the 
Kaiyuan era, an imperial order directed every province to change the name 
of Buddhist and Daoist monasteries located within or near the city walls 
or in crucial geographical locations to Kaiyuan" Ambassador Gai held his 
post in Anxi in the same year when the Tang ordered the establishment of the 
Kaiyuan Monastery. Thus, we can take the Tibetan "Khe-gan-rtsi" as another 
way of writing Kaiyuan si JCF or Kaiyuan Monastery. The same Tibetan 
name is also found in the wooden slip manuscript M.T.b.i.0045 excavated at 
Mazar Tagh, which reads "Iha-gang ke'u-'gan-tshe Rgya Sam-du" (Sun Du f&]&, 
Chinese person of the Kaiyuan Monastery). 

Of course, writing in the 15th year of the Kaiyuan era (727), Hyecho could 
not have recorded the establishment of the Kaiyuan Monastery, which was 
built in the 26th year of that era (738). The above three Tibetan sources provide 
evidence that Khotan also established a new state monastery named Kaiyuan 


Monastery after the 15th year of the Kaiyuan era, following Tang imperial 
orders. This monastery was built by Gai Jiayun, the Tang's Protector of Anxi, 
together with the Khotanese king Vijaya Sambhava. Moreover, it was guarded 
by Vaisravana, the protector deity of the Khotanese kingdom, reflecting the 
high status of this state monastery in Khotan. 

In the ist year of the Tiaolu 3525 reign period (679), Suiye %4 (Suyab) 
replaced Yangi as one of the Four Garrisons of Anxi,! and a Dayun Monastery 
was built there. The Tongdian ‘fi #4 (Encyclopaedic History of Institutions), in 
juan 193, quotes Du Huan’s E32 (fl. 751—762) travel account entitled Jingxing ji 
&&fT&U (Record of a Journey): 


There is another city called Suiye. In the 7th year of the Tianbao K¥ era 
(748), this city ` was attacked by Wang Zhengjian -E1E 5i, military com- 
missioner i= (# of Beiting JEE. The city walls were destroyed and 
residences were in ruins. The Dayun Monastery, which had been built at 
the former residence of the Princess of Jiaohe 2779] 7x =, is still standing. 


Based on the report of Soviet archaeologists, Gerard Clauson demonstrated 
that the site of Ak-beshim, discovered 8 km south-west of Tokmok, was Suiye. 


ambassador". See Pulleyblank's notes in Emmerick, Tibetan Texts concerning Khotan, 
pp. 93 and 106. 

15 Frederick William Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents Concerning Chinese 
Turkestan, Vol. 11 (London: The Royal Asiatic Society, 1951), p. 183, n. 1. 

16 Regarding the date when Suiye (Suyab) replaced Karashahr, Forte suggests that it took 
place between 692 and 719 in his "Chinese State Monasteries in the Seventh and Eighth 
Centuries”. Here I follow Wang Xiaofu =-/|\FH, Tang, Tubo, Dashi zhengzhi guanxi shi 

BILGE K BBCAEUAE (A History of the Political Relations among the Tang, Tibetans 

and Arabs) (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 1992), pp. 68-88. 
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He pointed out that the excavated temple ruins were the remains of the Dayun 
Monastery mentioned by Du Huan (Fig. 12.2).7 Zhang Guangda 5&7 has 
made a thorough investigation of this identification, based on Chinese and 


Arabic sources, as well as historical geography and archaeological studies.!? 
At the end of the 2oth century, a team of local and Japanese scholars discov- 
ered the remains of two Chinese inscriptions at Ak-beshim. One is a fragment 
of an inscription of high literary sophistication. The other is a record of the 
creation of a Buddhist statue by Du Huaibao fETZ ££, vice protector of Anxi 
dE VB A and commandant-pacifier of Suiye ŻEE ERE (Fig. 12.3), which 
provides further confirmation that this site is Suiye.!? It is highly likely that the 
stele inscription about Du Huaibao's creation of the statue was once installed 
inside the Dayun Monastery. 


Due to the lack of historical sources, there are no complete records of Tang 
state monasteries in the Four Garrisons of Anxi. The table below lists the ones 
whose names are known: 


TABLE12.1 State monasteries in the Four Garrisons of Anxi during the Tang period 


Anxi (Kucha) Dayun Monastery — Longxing Monastery 


Khotan Longxing Monastery — Kaiyuan Monastery 
Shule Dayun Monastery 
Suiye Dayun Monastery 


17 Gerard Clauson, "Ak-Beshim-Suyab" Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 1/2, April 1961, 
pp. 1-13. 

18 Zhang Guangda 5E JP, “Suiye cheng jindi kao" ZEI SHH (The Present Site of the 
Ancient City of Suiye), Beijing daxue xuebao (Journal of Peking University), No. 5, 1979, 
pp. 70-82; reprinted in Zhang Guangda, Xiyu shidi conggao chubian FIIR Sc HES fs 0) 4 
(Historical Places in the Western Regions, First Series) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chuban- 
she, 1995), pp. 1-29. 

19 Zhou Weizhou Jé4 {9 ‘Jierjisisitan Akebieximu yizhi chutu Tang Du Huaibao zaoxiang 
timing kao" zr Bd zs rore Do] se jl 2 ARPEESE ERRERA ROE (Study of the 
Tang Inscription on the Creation of an Image by Du Huaibao, Excavated at Ak-beshim in 
Kyrgyzstan), Tang yanjiu ET FE (Journal of Tang Studies), Vol. 6, 2000, pp. 383-394. See 
also Zhou Weizhou, "Tierjisisitan Akebieximu yizhi chutu canbei kao" E fj Hrs [uj 
sé 5d Be HEC EISI (A Fragmented Stele Excavated at Ak-beshim, Kyrgyzstan), 
in Zhou Weizhou, ed., Bianjiang minzu lishi yu wenwu kaolun 338 IRE S ER SCIAS 
aia (History and Material Culture of the Peoples in the Frontier Regions), "Bianjiang minzu 

lishi yu wenwu kaolun" 2&3& RAE Sc ER A-a (History and Material Culture of 

the Peoples in the Frontier Regions) in Zhou Weizhou, ed., Jierjisisitan Akebieximu yizhi 

chutu canbei kao SGA MA s AS EL ESTES (A Fragmented Stele 

Excavated at Ak-beshim, Kyrgyzstan) (Harbin: Heilongjiang jiaoyu chubanshe, 2000), 

pp: 307-313. 
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Given the repeated occurrences of these names, we can surmise that the 
Four Garrisons established these state monasteries in accordance with Tang 
imperial orders received at different times. The establishment of these mon- 
asteries received strong support from both the Tang military commissioners 
stationed in the Four Garrisons and local kings. 

Apart from these rather large monasteries, as Tang power extended to the 
Western Regions, some smaller Chinese monasteries were also established in 
various parts of the area. The existence of these monasteries is documented 


by such remains and manuscripts as the site of the Huguo Monastery B= 


in Jiexie garrison f£55$8 (Dandan Oilik) north-east of the ancient capital of 
Khotan. There, M. Aurel Stein (1862-1943) discovered manuscript D.VII.4.a, a 
mortgage contract for borrowing grain by the official Huo Xinyue HT {R from 


the 17th year of the Dali KJE reign period (728), and manuscript D.VII.2, a loan 


contract of the town soldier Ma Lingzhuang 3t from the 3rd year of the 
Jianzhong t} reign period (782).?9 
Finally, it should be noted that the value of the relevant records in Hyecho's 


Wang Wu Tianzhu guo zhuan is not only that he provides a list of Tang state 
monasteries in the Western Regions, but even more importantly, that his 
record, written in Anxi, of Chinese monasteries seems to indicate that they 
belonged to a network of monasteries deliberately established by the Tang 
state in the Western Regions, to be distinguished from the monastic network 
of the local Hu people. This is why Hyecho differentiates between the teach- 
ings of Chinese monks and those of local Buddhism. This finding, combined 
with the information revealed in the Kumtura inscription, enables us to con- 
clude that at the highpoint of the Tang, from the reign of Empress Wu Zetian to 
the Kaiyuan era, a network of Chinese Buddhist monasteries was established 
in the Western Regions by Tang imperial order. This network was supervised by 
the district samgha overseer of the Four Garrisons who resided in Kucha and 
who, like other important monk-officials of state monasteries, was probably 
dispatched directly from the Tang capital to the Anxi region. 


(The first draft of this article was completed in August 2003 and was re- 
written in Japanese that September for the conference "Buddhist Societies on 
the Northern Silk Road" held at Ryukoku University in Japan. It was revised 
on 6 April 2005 and published in Xinjiang Qiuci xuehui 3/[5&$8 2252 7, ed., 
Qiuci wenhua yanjiu $825 x. /E812c [The Culture of Kucha], Vol. 1 [Hong Kong: 
Tianma chuban youxian gongsi, 2005], pp. 130-137.) 


20 Rong Xinjiang, “Guanyu Tang-Song shiqi Zhongyuan wenhua dui Yutian yingxiang de jige 
wenti”, p. 413. 
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FIGURE 12.1 

Fragment of a donor’s 
inscription removed 
from the Kumtura cave 
temples by the Otani 
expedition 
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FIGURE 12.2 Architectural reconstruction of the Dayun Monastery in Suiye 
PEKING UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FIGURE 12.3 Chinese stele inscription on the creation of a statue discovered at Suiye 


CHAPTER 13 


The Circulation of Chinese Texts in the 
Region of Kucha in the Tang Dynasty: 
The German Turfan Collection 


Translated by Sally K. Church 


1 Documents Excavated at Kucha in the German Turfan Collection 


Although the artefacts and documents collected by the four German Turfan 


I+: $845 expeditions (1902-1914) are now called the “Turfan collection’, the 
focus of the team’s final two expeditions was in fact not in Turfan, but in the 
regions of Kucha (Kuche JEE) and Barchuq 278, which were part of the 


ancient kingdom of Kucha #24; the final expedition did not even go to Turfan. 


The materials they excavated in Kucha, Tumshuq (Tumushuke [&|7K$7 v), 


Karashahr (Yanqi #7), and other sites on these two final expeditions are also 
included in the so-called “Turfan collection’, and thus are easily confused as 
coming from the region of Turfan. This has meant that quite a few Chinese 
documents originally excavated at Kucha have been studied as if they were 
Turfan documents, to the point that documents from Kucha have been used 


as evidence to support assertions about Xizhou #4}. Thus scholars tend to 
overlook the significance of these materials for the study of the history of the 
Western Regions during the Tang period, particularly in relation to the history 
and culture of the region of Kucha. 

In fact, we can use the site numbers in the German Turfan collection to 
determine which manuscripts were actually unearthed at Kucha. Initially, all 
the materials obtained by the four German Turfan expeditions were brought 
to the Ethnological Museum of Berlin, where each item was given a site num- 
ber. These old numbers all began with the letter T, indicating that they had 
been acquired by the Turfan expeditions. This letter was followed by a space, 
and then by Roman numeral 1, 11, 111 or IV, indicating which of the four expe- 
ditions had retrieved the item. Then there was another space, followed by 
an abbreviation for the site where it was excavated. “K” stood for Kucha, so 
"T 1v K" meant that the item was found in Kucha on the fourth expedition. 
After another space, this abbreviation was followed by the unique number of 
the artefact or document. Based on their site numbers, we can identify at pres- 
ent a total of eighteen items in the so-called Turfan collection as having been 
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excavated in Kucha, two of which have writing on the verso as well. We have 
included these documents in the catalogue of manuscripts from Turfan, even 
though they were not excavated from Turfan. Therefore we have marked each 
of these as “excavated in Kucha"! 

It is a pity that Albert Grünwedel (1856-1935) and Albert von Le Coq (1860— 
1930), who were in charge of the archaeological work on the German Turfan 
expeditions, were not professionally trained archaeologists. This is especially 
true of Albert von Le Coq, who led the fourth expedition and whose primary 
motive in the excavations was to plunder historical artefacts. Therefore in 
many cases there is insufficient documentation about the precise location 
where the items were excavated. Moreover, many items were moved or oth- 
erwise affected during the Second World War. At present, many of the original 
site numbers have been lost, making it difficult to determine whether they 
came from Turfan or elsewhere. We can only say that quite a few of those with- 
out numbers were definitely unearthed in Kucha, although at present we have 
no way of identifying these. Therefore it is better to leave them out of the dis- 
cussion. Even for the eighteen documents that were definitely unearthed at 
Kucha, the German expedition did not record the precise location where they 
were found. We know that the third expedition was working in the cave tem- 
ples of Kumtura and Kizil.? The fourth expedition, in addition to returning to 
these caves, also excavated ancient Buddhist temples and caves at Achik-ilek, 
Subashi, Kirish, and Simsim.? These documents could have been unearthed 
in any of these places, though the likelihood that they were from Kumtura is 
the greatest. 

Now that we have determined that these documents were unearthed in 
Kucha, they can provide new material for the study of Kucha's history and cul- 
ture. I have not seen scholars use these materials for their research on Kucha, 
probably because some of the documents are often considered to be from 
Turfan. Especially because most of them came from Buddhist monasteries or 
caves rather than from tombs, they may have originally belonged to monastic 


1 See the relevant entries in Rong Xinjiang Z53902 L, Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang 
juan) TEENE E] (Ek) (Catalogue of Turfan Manuscripts [European and 
American Collections]) (Wuhan: Wuhan daxue chubanshe, 2007). 

2 Albert Grünwedel, Altbuddhistische Kultstétten in Chinesisch-Turkistan, Bericht über archáo- 
logische Arbeiten von 1906 bis 1907 Kuca, Qarasahr und in der Oase Turfan (Berlin: Druck und 
Verlag von Georg Reimer, 1912); Grünwedel, Alt-Kutscha (Berlin: O. Elsner Verlagsgesellschaft 
m.b.h., 1920); Albert von Le Coq, Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan: An Account of the 
Activities and Adventures of the Second and Third German Turfan Expeditions, trans. by Anna 
Barwell (London: Allen & Unwin, 1928). 

3 Albert von Le Coq, Von Land und Leuten in Ostturkistan: Berichte und Abenteuer der 4, 
deutschen Turfanexpedition (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1928). 
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library collections, thus much of the material consists of proper texts. Most of 
these are masterpieces of traditional Chinese culture transmitted from Central 
China to the Western Regions during the Tang period. For this reason, they can 
reveal aspects of the transmission of traditional Chinese texts to the Western 
Regions and their reception in these locations. It is very rare to have historical 
records of such phenomena, thus they are extremely valuable from the per- 
spective of Chinese studies. From 1985 to the present, I have been examining 
the Dunhuang 30 manuscripts held in Europe while also collecting Chinese 
documents from Khotan, Kucha, Karashahr and other locations that in the 
Tang period belonged to the Four Garrisons of Anxi. In this paper I shall focus 
on the German collection of these manuscripts, and use them to investigate 
the transmission of Chinese texts from Central China to the region of Kucha 
during the Tang dynasty. 


2 Tang Legal Documents 
Item number T 1v K 70(+)71 (current pressmark Ch 991) is from the “Shanxing 


lü” SPU section of the Tang Code (Tanglü #{#), a section that concerns 
the unauthorised dispatch of troops and other related crimes. The fragment 


is 18.1 x 23 cm. Eleven lines survive, written in elegant regular style calligra- 
phy (Fig. 13.1). The paper is dark brown in colour with some stains, perhaps 
because it was in use for a long time.^ Xiang Da [5]? (1900-1966) visited the 
Ethnological Museum of Berlin in 1937 and took a photograph of it, but did not 
have time to study it. That photograph was later kept in the Beijing Library and 
is now held in the Rare Books Department of the National Library of China.” 


4 This item is included in Rong Xinjiang, "Deguo' Tulufan shoujipin zhong de Hanwen dianji 
yu wenshu" (Ek HE E EE A SE SB BE Bd DIE (Chinese Books and Documents 
in the German Turfan Collection), Huaxue #£& (Chinese Studies), No. 3, 1998, p. 315; 
Tsuneki Nishiwaki, Chinesische Texte vermischten Inhalts aus der Berliner Turfansammlung 
(Chinesische und mandjurische Handschriften und seltene Drucke, Teil 3) (Stuttgart: Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 2001), pp. 60-61, pl. 7; Rong Xinjiang, Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shouji 
juan), p. &. 

5 Rong Xinjiang, "Zhongguo guojia tushuguan Shanbenbu cang Deguo Tulufan wenxian jiu 
zhaopian de xueshu jiazhi" [EQ [qd [e e 8E s I B ele (e BI 8 SR E wa 
(lir [eif& (The Academic Value of the Old Photographs of the German Collection of Turfan 
Manuscripts Held in the Rare Books Department of the National Library of China), in Guojia 
tushuguan Shanben tecangbu Dunhuang Tulufanxue ziliao yanjiu zhongxin F% lal 5 8E = 
7 BOSH 86S A RAST LD, ed., Dunhuangxue guoji yantaohui lunwenji ROZ 
ES BY bit © aim CGE (Papers from the International Conference of Dunhuang Studies) 
(Beijing: Beijing tushuguan chubanshe, 2005), p. 273. 
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In 1978, using photographs obtained by the Toyo bunko, the Japanese scholars 
Yamamoto Tatsuro LI [ZEB (1910-2001), Ikeda On Xt Hi and Okano Makoto 
ME published it in Tun-huang and Turfan Documents Concerning Social 
and Economic History, I, Legal Texts.® After this, Chinese scholars used this text 
as the basis for their transcriptions.” The content of the original document 


(without translation) is as follows (Fig. 13.1): 


[fel] ok > [sk ES ERTE A] AFF ^ RAMA] [ 
RASSE ESI REALS Sg] 


FRAKA AE $F- MES: | 
Hai MBE SMEAR] | 
POE ERASE > HA d 'à 


nou pw NM c 


gui 
s 
[| 

> 
UR 
E 
+ 
HI 
= 


7 Gite MNES MS o f EESTI [E] [ 
8 GAR MERATE > DCS RPS 2 Nia 
9 DRE > SES > AIS EAIRISE * SL] [ 

10 |] Ail > ARIES > SEARLE > [ 
1 ] EE ATRE Kamua 


1L 


The Tanglii was a Tang dynasty legal code completed in the Yonghui 7k 
reign period (650-655) of Emperor Gaozong 55i: (650-683) and circulated 
throughout the empire. Manuscripts of the Tanglü or the Tanglü shuyi EE 
Bia (Tang Code with Commentary) have been discovered in Dunhuang and 
Turfan; they must have been Tang statutes and decrees distributed through the 
Liangzhou Area Command HINDI, seat of the Hexi Circuit 77878. The 
handwriting in document T 1v K 70(+)71 is very neat, and there is no writing on 
the verso, thus it must have been an official copy of the Tang legal code. 

In the 2nd year of the Xianqing #16 reign period (657), Su Dingfang &&4E 77 
(591-667) commanded Tang troops in the defeat of Ashina Helu [u[ EASA 
(r. 651—658), and the tribes of the Western Turks and their kingdoms east and 


6 Tatsuro Yamamoto, On Ikeda and Makoto Okano, Tun-huang Turfan Documents concern- 
ing Social and Economic History, 1. Legal Texts (Tokyo: Committee for the Studies of the 
Tun-huang Manuscripts, Toyo bunko, 1978 [A], and 1978 [B]), (A), pp. 26, 121; (B ) P- 16. 

7 LiuJunwen ŞIX, Dunhuang Tulufan Tangdai fazhi wenshu kaoshi i JE&WE fS EE OAI] 

2 (A Study of Tang Dynasty Legal Documents from Dunhuang and Turfan) (Beijing: 

Zhonghua shuju, 1989), pp. 89-93; Tang Geng'ou EHF}, et al, eds., Dunhuang shehui jingji 

wenxian zhenji shilu BOLL $$ SC BA ELA PEEK (Texts on Social and Economic History 

among the Dunhuang Manuscripts), No. 2 (Beijing: Shumu wenxian chubanshe, 1990), p. 517. 
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west of the Pamirs all surrendered to the Tang. In the ist month of the 3rd year, 
the Tang pacified the rebellion of Jieliedian X5 EH in Kucha. Then they estab- 
lished the ‘loose-rein’-type Kucha Area Command, with nine prefectures 


under its jurisdiction, and set up the former king Bushibi's 774 son Bai 


Suji H XFS as king and Area Commander-in-chief of Kucha. In the 5th month 


they also moved the seat of the Tang Anxi Protectorate from the city of Jiaohe 
2231) in Xizhou to the capital city, Kucha, and established the Four Garrisons 
of Kucha, Khotan, Karashahr (Yanqi) and Kashgar (Shule pi). Hence Kucha 
became the centre of Tang rule in the Western Regions. Soon afterwards, the 
Tibetans (Tubo I) stormed into the Western Regions, united forces with the 
remnants of the Western Turks, and in the ist year of Xianheng jk (670) took 


possession of the eighteen prefectures of the Western Regions. The Tang then 
abolished the Four Garrisons and moved the Anxi Protectorate back to Xizhou. 
At the same time, the Tang sent troops to launch a counter-attack against the 
Tibetans. In the and year of Shangyuan 7t (675) they gradually recaptured 
the Four Garrisons, and Bai Suji sent envoys to the Tang court to present trib- 
ute. However, the region was immediately attacked and occupied again by the 
Tibetans. In the ist year of Tiaolu #4#% (679), Pei Xingjian 2EfTfís (619-682) 
commanded Tang troops in their defeat of the remnants of the pro-Tibetan 


Western Turks, re-established the Four Garrisons and replaced Yanqi with 
Suiye 1%% (Suyab) as one of the four, thereby exerting at least some restraint 


on Tibetan expansion. In the 2nd year of the Chuigong Œ} reign period 
(686), the Tibetans launched a large-scale advance and attacked the Western 
Regions. The Tang sent troops from all directions to counter their attack, but 
they were unable to stop the onslaught. Wu Zetian HIJA (r. 690—705) issued 
an edict withdrawing from the Four Garrisons, thus abandoning the Western 


Regions again. This situation continued until the ist year of Changshou RS 


(692), when Wang Xiaojie EE led his troops in the recapture of the Four 
Garrisons, and sent 30,000 Chinese troops to defend the garrisons. After that, 
the Anxi Protectorate remained stable with its seat in Kucha for about a hun- 
dred years. Thus the city of Kucha was also called Anxi. 

Due to the conflict between the Tang and the Tibetans, the Anxi Protectorate 
moved back and forth between Xizhou and Kucha from the 3rd year of Xianqing 
(656—661) to the 1st year of Changshou (692), making the situation in Kucha 
unstable. This manuscript of the Tanglii must therefore have been transmitted 
into this region after the 1st year of Changshou, most likely during the Kaiyuan 
BEC (713-741) and Tianbao € (742—756) periods. 

Here we should consider the question of whether the Tanglii was used in 


the Kucha region when it was assimilated into the Tang ‘loose-rein’ system. 
According to this system, it seems that the Tanglü was not used to decide civil 
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cases. However, for problems concerning garrison troops, the Kucha Area 
Command still required in-depth knowledge of Tang legal code, which is why 
it is possible that this manuscript belonged to the Kucha Area Command. 
The extant text refers to sending soldiers on military campaigns, releasing 
conscripts, handling the desertion of garrison soldiers and such matters. The 
garrison commander must have consulted the Tanglü in cases like this. Among 
the Turfan documents in the collection of Ryukoku University #EAA= is a 
set of documents concerning the desertion of a soldier named Ren Shun'er 
(EIES and others (Otani 2377, 3379 ff). The case occurred in the 2nd year 
of the Tianbao era (743) when troops in Jiaohe commandery in Gaochang 
iE county captured these deserters from Anxi. Jiaohe commandery must 


have received a communication from the Anxi Protectorate; only then would 
it have arrested the deserters from Kucha who were within its borders.? This 
set of documents can be used as a footnote to our discussion of the use of the 
manuscripts of the Tanglii in Kucha, serving as indirect evidence that it was 
most likely the legal document used by the Kucha garrison guards. 


3 Tang Rhyme Books 


T 1v K 95-100a, b (current pressmark Ch 1991) is a fragment from a copy 


of Qieyun UJ&R (a rhyme dictionary compiled in 601) which measures 


s 


13.9 x 8.9 cm. It is a two-sided document, with seven lines on the recto and six 
on the verso. The rhyme entries continue from one side to the other, hence we 
know that it originally was in a booklet form.? The photograph of the original 
scroll preserved in the National Library of China shows that it is marked with 
the letters “TID”, which suggests that it was excavated in the ancient city of 
Gaochang. However, it also has the identifying mark T 1v K 95-100a, b, which 


8 See Wang Yongxing j Ezk, "Tulufan chutu Tang qianqi xibei taobing wenshu kaoshi" 
HERH BERTH Pe EE E SC Se (Study of Early Tang Turfan Documents concern- 
ing Desertion in the North-west), in Wang Yongxing, ed., Tangdai giangi xibei junshi yanjiu 
SARATHE (Military Affairs of the North-west in the Early Tang) (Beijing: 
Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe, 1994), pp. 340-352; Liu Anzhi 212275, "Dui Tulufan 
suochu Tang Tianbao jian xibei taobing wenshu de tanta” HH 3E Br BE ES PE 
PEE SCS AERA (An Investigation into the Documents Unearthed in Turfan concerning 
Desertion in the North-west in the Tianbao Era), Wei, Jin, Nanbeichao, Sui, Tang shi ziliao 
LS PILBARA (Sources for the History of the Wei, Jin, Northern and Southern 
Dynasties, Sui and Tang), No. 25, 1997, pp. 118122. 
9 Rong Xinjiang, “Deguo Tulufan shoujipin zhong de Hanwen dianji yu wenshu’, p. 317; 
Nishiwaki, Chinesische Texte vermischten Inhalts aus der Berliner Turfansammlung, pp. 43-44; 
Rong Xinjiang, Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 165. 
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indicates it was excavated in Kucha. It is difficult to know which is correct, but 
because the latter site number is more complex, this is likely to have been the 
original number. This fragment has been the object of phonological research 
over the years. There are punctuation marks and numbers in red ink, which 
do not show up in the black and white photographs or photocopies and are, 
therefore, omitted from existing publications.!° 

T 1v K 75 (current pressmark Ch 2094) was an expanded version of the 
Qieyun. It is a two-sided fragment whose dimensions are 13.7 x 19.5 cm, with 
thirteen lines on the recto, and ten on the verso." The Rare Books Department 
of the National Library of China has photographs obtained by Wang Zhongmin 
ÆR (1903-1975) in 1935 and Xiang Da in 1937 (Fig. 13.2).12 Using these photos 
of the eight fragments of this text found by the German Turfan expeditions, 


Zhou Zumo HER (1914-1995) restored their sequence. The sixth and seventh 


fragments still survive; the remaining are missing, probably lost during the 


io See Takeuchi Yoshio Aef, "To shohon insho to inpon Setsuin to no danpen" JÆ 
WARE RIA t DEA (Tang Dynasty Manuscripts of Rhyme Books and 
Printed Fragments of the Qieyun), Bunka S24E£ (Culture), Vol. 2, No. 7, 1935; Liu Fu £l 
12 et al, Shiyun huibian FEASSA (A Collection of Ten Rhyme Books) (Beijing, n.a., 
1937); Wunei Yixiong [Takeuchi Yoshio], “Tang chaoben yunshu ji yinben Qieyun zhi 
duanpian" WAHE REVAL ETH (Tang Dynasty Manuscripts of Rhyme 
Books and Printed Fragments of the Qieyun), trans. by Wan Sinian #4, in Tangdai 
wenxian congkao FEX CRES 5; (Collected Studies on Tang Texts) (Shanghai: Kaiming 
shudian, 1947), pp. 53-54; Lien-sheng Yang, “Notes on Maspero's Les documents chinois 
de la troisiéme expédition de Sir Aurel Stein en Asie Centrale", Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, Vol. 18, No. 1-2, 1955, pp. 142-158; Ueda Tadashi EFHIE, Setsuin zankan shohon 
hosei UJE SB AKT IE (Corrections to the Qieyun Fragments) (Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku 
Toyo bunka kenkyüjo fuzoku Toyogaku bunken senta kanko iinkai, 1973); Zhou Zumo 
HH, Tang Wudai yunshu jicun E Ti [BRA SEE (Extant Rhyme Dictionaries from 
the Tang and Five Dynasties Periods) (Taibei: Xuesheng shuju, 1994), pp. 71, 825-827; 
Tokio Takata, "The Chinese Language in Turfan with a Special Focus on the Qieyun 
Fragments", in Desmond Durkin-Meisterernst et al, eds., Turfan Revisited: The First 
Century of Research into the Arts and Cultures of the Silk Road (Berlin: Dietrich Reimer 
Verlag, 2004), pp. 333- 335 pr 2; Gaotian Shixiong [Takata Tokio] =; EHISEZE, Dunhuang, 
Minzu, Yuyan FUE: ERR F (Dunhuang: Peoples: Languages), trans. by Zhong Chong 
$i} et al. (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2005), pp. 24-27, and 37 (Fig. 2). 
11 Rong Xinjiang, "Deguo Tulufan shoujipin zhong de Hanwen dianji yu wenshu’, p. 318; 
Nishiwaki, Chinesische Texte vermischten Inhalts aus der Berliner Turfansammlung, p. 44; 
Rong Xinjiang, Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), pp. 172173. 
12 Rong Xinjiang, “Zhongguo guojia tushuguan Shanbenbu cang Deguo Tulufan wenxian jiu 
zhaopian de xueshu jiazhi" p. 270. 
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Second World War. As with the previous document, most of the research con- 
ducted on this Qieyun fragment has been from a phonological point of view.!^ 

In terms of their content, the two Qieyun fragments described above are 
naturally important for the field of phonology. They are the ancestors of the 
rhyme books that appeared in later generations. Moreover the evolution of 
the Qieyun itself from the earliest versions to its expanded version reveals the 
development of Qieyun-type rhyme books during the Tang dynasty. The value 
of the content of the fragments for scholarship has been highly acclaimed by 
scholars in the field of phonology, thus no further elaboration is necessary here. 

It seems that few people have paid attention to this manuscript from a his- 
torical perspective. This is because rhyme books had two functions during 
the Tang period. One was to serve as reference works for composing poetry; it 
would help one select the most appropriate word to rhyme at the end of a line. 
The second was to help students prepare for the Civil Service Examinations. 


Since the Tang Civil Service Examinations emphasised the jinshi 3€ 1: exam, 


and the jinshi exam tested poetic composition, candidates needed to use the 
Qieyun for reference.” Thus, the reason why there are so many manuscripts 
and printed versions of the Qieyun and Qieyun-type rhyme books among the 
Turfan and Dunhuang documents is closely linked to the emphasis that was 
placed on the examination system during the Tang, Five Dynasties and Song 
periods. From a functional point of view, these two manuscripts of Qieyun 
found in Kucha were probably related either to the popularity of poetry at the 
time, or to the examination system. We know that a number of literati visited 
the Anxi region in the early Tang period, such as the two famous poets Luo 
Binwang $4 (640-684) and Cen Shen ZZ (715-770), and there must have 
been many whose names do not appear in historical sources, especially some 


13 This was my conclusion after going to Berlin in 1996 to investigate the Turfan manu- 
scripts held in the German National Library, the Museum of Indian Art in Berlin, and the 
Berlin-Brandenburg Academy of Sciences. 

14 See Takeuchi Yoshio, "To shohon insho to inpon Setsuin to no danpen" Liu Fu et al., Shi 
yun huibian; Takeuchi Yoshio, “Tang chaoben yunshu ji yinben qieyun zhi duanpian’, 
pp. 52-53; Lien-sheng Yang, “Notes on Maspero's Les documents chinois de la troisième 
expédition de Sir Aurel Stein en Asie Centrale", pp. 142-158; Ueda Tadashi, Setsuin zankan 
shohon hosei; Zhou Zumo, Tang Wudai yunshu jicun, pp. 236, 239 and 865-866; Tokio 
Takata, "The Chinese Language in Turfan with a Special Focus on the Qieyun Fragments" 
pp: 333-335; and Gaotian Shixiong [Takata Tokio], Dunhuang, Minzu, Yuyan, pp. 24-27. 

15  SeePingtian Changsi [HirataShoji] +4 E], "Qieyun yu Tangdai gongling: Keju zhidu yu 

Hanyu shi, di sa” (Už) HERDS - RLHEBTEUREERGSESE ES (The Qieyun and 

Tang Decrees: The Examination System and the History of the Chinese Language, Part 3), 

in Pan Wuyun EE, ed., Dongfang yuyan yu wenhua RA EA HAE (Languages 

and Cultures of the Fast) (Shanghai: Dongfang chuban zhongxin, 2002), pp. 327-359. 
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unestablished young scholars who took their rhyme books with them on their 


westward travels. Moreover, Chai Jianhong 4&1. has pointed out that some 
of these Qieyun rhyme books may have been produced in this region for the 
education of local schoolboys.!6 This view can be supported by transmitted 


historical sources as well as by excavated manuscripts. 


4 Historical Texts 


1 


The “Biography of Geshu Han" SFST 838i in juan 104 of the Jiu Tangshu EF 


== says, 


Geshu Han (699-757) was descended from the Geshu clan, who were 
the leaders of the Tiirgesh tribe. His grandfather [Geshu] Ju 7H was a 
commander of the left police patrol guard 4%. His father [Geshu] 


- 


Daoyuan #47¢ was the Vice Protector of Anxi, whose family had lived 


in Anxi for generations. When Geshu Han was 40, his father died. For 
three years he lived in the capital as a guest until he was insulted by the 
Chang'an Guard iJ. He then indignantly decided to make a change, 
so he took up his sword and went to Hexi 7j9JV8.... [Geshu] Han liked to 
read the Zuoshi chunqiu zhuan 7: IK &fkf& (Zuo commentary on the 
Chunqiu) and the Hanshu $ (History of the Former Han Dynasty); 


he was generous and of high integrity, attracting many followers. His 


mother, whose surname was Yuchi Jj, was from a royal Khotanese lin- 
eage (juan 104, pp. 3211-3212). 


Regarding where Geshu Han was when he studied the Hanshu in his youth, 
I have previously assumed this was in Khotan. Because his father had married 
a princess of the royal family of Khotan, and had also served as Vice Protector 
of Anxi, I assumed that he must have been stationed in Khotan. That his family 
"had lived in Anxi for generations" could be interpreted in the broad meaning 
of Anxi, representing all Four Garrisons of Anxi, not its narrow meaning of 


16 Chai Jianhong 42/41, "Tulufan de xuetong duben yu 'ceshu': Chongdu Tulufan suochu 
‘Bu Tianshou chaoben' zhaji" IH: 734) Bas AEA (SS — HERBERT NX 
3 p/>2A0"#Lic (A Turfan Students’ Reader and “Sideways Writing": Notes on Rereading the 
"Manuscript of Bu Tianshou" Excavated in Turfan), in Xinjiang Tulufanxue yanjiuyuan #1 
get ae ST D, ed., Disan jie Tulufanxue ji Ouya youmu minzu de qiyuan yu qianxi 
guoji xueshu yantaohui lunwenji FZ EHTS 28 ES Ee un ETC R ARAE EE 
FERES] & x CE (Papers from the Third International Academic Conference 
on Turfan Studies, Origins and Migrations of Eurasian Nomadic Peoples) (Shanghai: 
Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2010), pp. 548-553. 


en 
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Kucha alone.!” The discovery in Khotan by the Japanese Otani expedition 


of a manuscript fragment from the Shangshu Kong shi zhuan j5j IX (The 
Kong Commentary to the Book of Documents),/? could be seen as corroborat- 
ing this view. Since there was a tradition of Chinese education in Khotan, then 
Kucha, which was strategically more important than Khotan and had better 
communication with China, must have had at least the same level of Chinese 
classical education as Khotan. 

The German Turfan Collection includes a fragment with the site num- 
ber T 11 T 1132 (current pressmark Ch 938), the recto of which contains the 


"Biography of Zhang Liang" (Zhang Liang zhuan 5& E(&) from the Hanshu, 
and the verso, the "Biographies of the Disciples of Zhongni (Confucius)" 
(Zhongni dizi liezhuan {HEF yN) from the Shiji FEB (Records of the 
Grand Historian).!9 This is an extremely valuable historical document. Further 


research has led me to discover in the Otani expedition's catalogue Saiiki koko 
zufu Val t Elat (Illustrated Catalogue of the Archaeological Exploration 
of the Western Regions) images of a manuscript, the recto and verso of which 


s 


contain the same chapters of the Hanshu and Shiji, and written in the same 
calligraphic style. In fact, they must have been from the same manuscript; they 
are even written on the lower half of the same sheet of paper. The two halves 
do not fit exactly together, but they are certainly from the same scroll.?? The 
German Collection's site number suggests that the item was obtained dur- 
ing the second German Turfan expedition at Toyuq, Turfan, and based on the 
Japanese catalogue, the site where the Otani team obtained the fragment was 
the Kumtura caves near Kucha. At present there is no way to determine which 


17 Rong Xinjiang, "Guanyu Tang-Song shiqi Zhongyuan wenhua dui Yutian yingxiang de jige 
wenti” EE BEARER HAH RS LAN RISE AER AS (ek (Some Questions concern- 
ing Chinese Cultural Influences on Khotan in the Tang and Song Periods), Guoxue yanjiu 

BY 2H} FC (Studies in Sinology), No. 1, 1993, p. 416. 

18 Rong Xinjiang, “Guanyu Tang-Song shiqi Zhongyuan wenhua dui Yutian yingxiang de 

jige wenti" p. 416. For the original, see Kagawa Mokushiki I |Bkitk, ed., Saiiki koko zufu 

Vg mE (Illustrated Catalogue of Archaeological Explorations of the Western 
Regions) (Tokyo: Kokkasha, 1915), Vol. 2, "Keiseki" 2&#% (Classical Texts) 2.1. 

19 Rong Xinjiang, Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 77. “Biography of 
Zhang Liang" Hanshu j€$& (History of the Former Han Dynasty) (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1962; reprinted 1975), juan 40, pp. 2023-2038; "Biographies of the Disciples of 
Zhongni (Confucius)’, Shiji 5t. (Records of the Grand Historian) (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1959; reprinted 1973), juan 67, pp. 2185-2226. 

20 Kagawa Mokushiki, Saüki koko zufu, Vol. 2, “Keiseki’, Plates (5)-(1) and (2). See 
Rong Xinjiang, ' ‘Shiji yu Hanshu: Tulufan chutu wenxian zhaji zhi y? (3c) H (X 

d) -HAREE ERAL CZ — (The Shiji and Hanshu: A Manuscript Excavated in 

Turfan), Xinjiang shifan daxue xuebao Xi SE EID sia X ERE: (Journal of Xinjiang Normal 

University), No. 1, 2004, pp. 41-43, and 4 plates. 


H 
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item number is correct, but at least one possibility is that the document came 
from Kucha, and that it can further confirm the story of Geshu Han and the 
sinicised nature of education in the Kucha region. 


5 Sinicised Buddhist Monasteries and Chinese Texts in 
Tang Dynasty Kucha 


The monk Hyecho = (704—787) of Silla #72#, who went to India to obtain 
scriptures in the Kaiyuan period, records the situation in Kucha on his return 


journey in his Wang Wu Tianzhu guo zhuan {ELK EU (On Travelling to 
the Five Indias) as follows: 


I arrived at Anxi during the first ten days of the uth month in the 15th 
year of the Kaiyuan era (727), when the military commissioner was 
Lord Zhao #8. 

In Anxi, there are two monasteries headed by Chinese monks. They 
practice Mahayana Buddhism and do not eat meat. The abbot of the 
Dayun (Great Cloud) Monastery KÆ is Xiuxing fF, who is well 
versed in discourse and speech, and was previously a monk at the Qibaotai 


Monastery #257 in the capital. The administrator (duweina $154 


AP) of Dayun Monastery, named Yichao F£t8, excels at expounding the 


E 


Vinaya-pitaka. He was once a monk at the Zhuangyan Monastery 3t: RSF 


j 


cu 


in the capital. The rector of the Dayun Monastery, named Mingyun HHH, 


is a monk of great accomplishments who was also a monk in the capital. 
These monks are remarkable abbots. They are extremely devoted to the 
teaching and take joy in performing worship. The abbot of the Longxing 


Monastery ğe SUF is named Fahai 7455 although he is Chinese, he was 
born in Anxi. His scholarship and manner are no different from those 
of China?! 


From Hyecho's account we know that in the 15th year of Kaiyuan (727) there 
were two Chinese monasteries in the Anxi (Kucha) region: the Dayun and 
Longxing monasteries. They both must have been official monasteries built 
by imperial order. The Dayun Monastery was the result of an edict issued on 
the 29th day of the 10th month of the ist year of Tianshou (5 December 690), 


21 Kuwayama Shoshin 3&l[[1E3fE, ed., Echo O go Tenjikukoku den kenkyü ZBE N. KE 
(HIH (Study of Hyecho's On Travelling to the Five Indias) (Kyoto: Kyoto daigaku Jinbun 
kagaku kenkyüjo, 1992), pp. 25-26. 
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ordering that a Dayun Monastery be built in both capitals and in every prefec- 
ture in the empire.?? The Longzing Monastery resulted from an edict issued on 
the gengyin day of the 2nd month of the ist year of the Jinglong reign period 
(29 March 707) ordering that all Zhongxing "8l monasteries in the various 
prefectures be renamed Longxing.?3 

At the beginning of the 20th century, the Otani expedition removed a frag- 
ment of a donor inscription in a cartouche from a mural in one of the Kumtura 
caves. The fragment reads as follows: 


REL] GE) lir CAREEM 18 


Vinaya Master [...]dao, Rector of the [Zhuang]yan Monastery of the Great 
Tang and dutong of the Four Garrisons.?^ 


When Ma Shichang E-F discussed the historical background of the Chinese- 


style caves in the Kumtura caves, he pointed out the following: 


The original location of this inscription is unknown. Based on the ref- 
erence to the Great Tang, it may have come from Cave 16. The name of 
the Chinese [...]yan Monastery in the cartouche also corroborates this. 
This monastery was probably in Kucha, as the title of the monk-donor is 
dutong #54, of the Four Garrisons. Dutong must be an abbreviation for 
dusengtong BMG IA (district samgha overseer), thus this person named 
[...]dao | i, who was a vinaya master (liishi (fi) was the district 


samgha overseer of the Four Garrisons, which clearly refers to Kucha, 
Kashgar, Khotan and Karashahr. This inscription shows that the post of 
the district samgha overseer, who was responsible for Buddhist affairs 
in the Four Garrisons, had been established in Kucha. This was a Chinese 
monk, which means that Kucha at that time occupied a special position 


22 Tang huiyao $Q% (Essential Documents of the Tang), juan 48, entry on “monasteries” 
3f (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1991), p. 996. 

23 Tang huiyao, pp. 992-993; see also Zizhi tongjian 225782 (Comprehensive Mirror for 
Aid in Government), juan 208 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1956). [Editor's note: This date is 
equivalent to the 2nd month of the 3rd year of Shenlong ##E, because the reign period 
was not officially changed to Jinglong until the 9th month of that year. See Zizhi tongjian, 
juan 208, pp. 6608—-6610.] 

24 Kagawa Mokushiki, ed., Saiiki kokozufu, Vol. 1, Pl. 9. 
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in the governance of the Buddhist monasteries in the Four Garrisons 
as well.?5 


Regarding the missing first character from the name of the monastery in the 
Kumtura inscription, Hyecho mentions that Yichao, the administrator at 
the Dayun Monastery in Kucha, was formerly a monk at the Zhuangyan 
Monastery in the capital. Thus we speculate that the missing character is 
zhuang 3t. In other words, this samgha overseer (dutong) of the Four Garrisons, 
like Yichao of the Dayun Monastery in Kucha, came from the renowned 


Zhuangyan Monastery in the Tang capital, Chang'an RZ. 

In a paper on sinicised Buddhist monasteries in the Western Regions, based 
on the passage in Hyecho’s travel account and the inscription on the mural 
painting in the Kumtura cave, I argued that during the High Tang period from 
the reign of Wu Zetian through the Kaiyuan period, a network of sinicised 
Buddhist monasteries was established in the Western Regions by order of the 
Tang court. This system differed from the monastery network of the local Hu 
people in the Kucha region during the Tang dynasty in that they were governed 
by the samgha overseer of the Four Garrisons based in Kucha. This samgha 
overseer, who had a donor’s image in the Kumtura caves, like important monks 
in other state monasteries, was probably sent directly from the capital to the 
Anxi region.26 

As I previously pointed out in a paper on Chinese cultural influences on 
Khotan: 


In the wake of the establishment of Tang power in Khotan, Chinese mon- 
asteries appeared in succession within the boundaries of Khotan. At the 
same time Chinese translations of Buddhist texts also inevitably were 
transmitted to the region. 


25 Ma Shichang Hilft, "Kumutula de Hanfeng shiku” AAPA FA (The 


Chinese-style Caves in Kumtura), in QE: Weiwuer zizhiqu wenwu guanli weiyuanhui 

Sree Ge EDGE Cy) PHS A etal., eds., Zhongguo shiku: Kumutula shiku P E 

A fee ER ARI A (Chinas Cave Temples: Kumtura Caves) (Beijing: Wenwu chuban- 

she, 1992), p. 221. 

26 Rong Xinjiang, "Tangdai Xiyu de Hanhua fosi xitong" FF {UPGRADE (bor ASE (The 
Network of Sinicised Buddhist Monasteries in the Western Regions during the Tang 
Dynasty), Xinjiang Qiuci xuehui 3/r88 $8 225 &r, ed., Qiuci wenhua yanjiu $&Z£ (E 

IHF (Research on the Culture of Kucha), No. 1 (Hong Kong: Tianma chuban youxian 

gongsi, 2005), pp. 130-137. 
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I also cited as evidence the Chinese fragments of Buddhist texts such as 
Da bore boluomiduo jing KISE KEER (Great Sutra of the Perfection 
of Wisdom) excavated in the Khotan region, as well as a set of prayers writ- 
ten by Buddhist believers.?? Now, based on the portion of the German Turfan 
Collection that comes from the Kumtura caves, we can supplement our list of 


Chinese translations of Buddhist texts popular in the Kucha region during the 
Tang period with the following items: 


T Iv K 75 (Ch 171) Jingang bore boluomi jing EAZ E EZK (Diamond 
Sutra), 8.7 x 21.2 cm, 12 lines, Tang dynasty manuscript.?? 

T Iv K 75 (Ch 805) Miaofa lianhua jing 457E% (Lotus Sutra), juan 2, 
27 x 10.5 cm, 4 lines, Tang manuscript.?? 

T 1v K 70(+)71 (Ch 2293r) Da ban niepan jing KASTE (Nirvana Sutra), 
juan 3, 26.7 x 19 cm, 9 lines, Tang manuscript. On the verso we find the 


+ 


title “Fo ming jing (Sutra of the Names of the Buddhas), in one juan’, 
but the text itself is not there.3° 

TivK 77 (Ch 551) Sifenlü biqiu jieben UAE AAS (Pratimoksa of the 
Four-part Vinaya), 27.4 x 81.4 cm, 64 lines, approximately gth-1oth cen- 
turies from the Uighur period.?! 

T 1v K 77 (Ch 5512) Sifenlü biqiu jieben, 26.8 x 1903 cm, 148 lines, about 


gth or 10th century from the Uighur period.?? 
Tiv K 70+71 (Ch 852) Fragment of a Buddhist text, 12.1 x 22.3 cm, 12 lines.38 
T Iv K 75 (Ch 1373) Fragment of a Buddhist text, 14.1 x 10.7 cm, 10 lines.34 
T Iv K 70+71.502 (Ch 1998) Fragment of a Buddhist text, 17 x 22 cm, 
12 lines.?5 


27 Rong Xinjiang, “Guanyu Tang-Song shiqi Zhongyuan wenhua dui Yutian yingxiang de jige 
wenti”, pp. 401—424. 

28 Gerhard Schmidt and Thomas Thilo, Katalog chinesischer buddhistischer Textfragmente 1 
(BTT VI) (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1975), p. 40; Rong Xinjiang, Tulufan wenshu zongmu 
(Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 14. 

29 Schmidt and Thilo, Katalog chinesischer buddhistischer Textfragmente 1, p. 57; Rong 
Xinjiang, Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 65. 

30 Schmidt and Thilo, Katalog chinesischer buddhistischer Textfragmente 11 (BTT xiv) 
(Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1985), p. 64; Rong Xinjiang, Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei 
shoucang juan), p. 188. 

31 Schmidt and Thilo, Katalog chinesischer buddhistischer Textfragmente 1, p. 172; Rong 
Xinjiang, Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 321. 

32 Schmidt and Thilo, Katalog chinesischer buddhistischer Textfragmente 1, p. 172; Rong 
Xinjiang, Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 321. 

33 Rong Xinjiang, Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 69. 

34 Rong Xinjiang, Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 114. 

35 Rong Xinjiang, Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 165. 
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Tiv K 70471 (Ch 2063) Fragment of a Buddhist text, 20 x 3.2 cm, 6 lines. 

T Iv K 70+71.503 (Ch 2209) Buddhist text, 18.5 x 15.9 cm, 1 line.36 

T 1v K 70+71.500 (Ch 2809) Fragment of a Buddhist text, 9.6 x 10.1 cm, 
5 lines.?7 


The Jingang bore boluomi jing, Miaofa lianhua jing and Da ban niepan jing 
were the most prevalent Chinese translations of Buddhist texts in the Tang 
dynasty, which reveals that Chinese translations of Buddhist texts prevalent 
here were exactly the same as those in Shazhou (Dunhuang) and Xizhou 
(Turfan) during the same period. Moreover, the two Uighur-period manu- 
scripts of the Sifenlü bigiu jieben can probably be traced back to a Tang dynasty 
Chinese manuscript. There are many Buddhist texts excavated at Kumtura that 
have not yet been identified and whose site numbers are ambiguous. 


6 Brief Summary 


1 The documents obtained by the German expeditions in the Kucha region 
are not isolated examples. The expeditions of Paul Pelliot and Otani obtained 
even more Chinese manuscripts at the site of Duldur-aqur, west of the old city 
of Kucha.38 Huang Wenbi z& x;5ij also found a small quantity of documents 


36 Nishiwaki, Chinesische Texte vermischten Inhalts aus der Berliner Turfansammlung, p. 125; 
Rong Xinjiang, Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 182. 

37 Rong Xinjiang, Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 228. 

38 Eric Trombert et al., Les manuscrits chinois de Koutcha: Fonds Pelliot de la Bibliothéque 
nationale de France (Paris: Institut des hautes études chinoises du Collége de France, 2000); 
Oda Yoshihisa HAA et al., eds., Otani monjo shüsei KALE EB (Compendium 
of the Otani Manuscripts), Vol. 1 (Kyoto: Hozokan, 1984). Regarding the investigation of 
these documents, see Wang Binghua XE JPjs&£, "Tang Anxi Tuojueguan guzhi bing youguan 

wenti yanjiu" E 2ZV& 395 ba CHE eA eT Zt (The Ancient Site of Tuojueguan in 

Anxi during the Tang, and Related Questions), Xibei shidi EEH, (Historical Places 


Sl 
= 


c 


in the North-west), No. 3, 1987, pp. 10-20; Jiang Bogin 32{4 8, “Dunhuang, Xinjiang 
wenshu suoji de Tangdai xingke" EISE x ERPISOHJRS[ ITA” (Tang Dynasty 
xingke as Recorded in Manuscripts from Dunhuang and Xinjiang), Chutu wenxian yan- 
Jiu xuji BENRA (Additional Collection of Research on Excavated Texts) 
(Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1989), pp. 277-290; Zhang Guangda 7E fia 2, "Tangdai Qiuci 
diqu shuil” E(t 2.24 Ht, 7K Al] (Irrigation Works in the Kucha Region in the Tang), in 
Zhang Guangda, Wenshu, dianji yu Xiyu shidi XE ^ HZHP SEHE (Documents, 
Classical Texts and Historical Places of the Western Regions) (Guilin: Guangxi shifan 


daxue chubanshe, 2008), pp. 71-79. 
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at ancient sites in the Kucha region.?? These manuscripts should be seenasa 
whole, which provides us with a material basis for the study of ancient Kucha 
from the perspective of excavated Chinese texts. 

2. The Chinese manuscripts in the German Turfan Collection reveal that 
Chinese culture spread to the Western Regions following the extension of Tang 
power into the area. We have discussed Tang dynasty legal documents, rhyme 
books, historical texts and Chinese translations of Buddhist texts, which pro- 
vide insights into the uses of Tang legal regulations, the function of rhyme 
books, the study of historical texts and the transmission of Buddhist literature. 
Together they shed light on the transmission of traditional and contemporary 
Chinese culture to the Kucha region in that period. These Chinese documents 
form an important part of the study of the cultural history of ancient Kucha 
during the Tang period. 

3. Under the Tang, as the seat of the Anxi Protectorate, Kucha governed the 
whole of the Western Regions. The transmission of Chinese texts and their 
influx into Kucha followed in the wake of the extension of Tang power. Due 
to Kucha's special geographical location and military administrative status, 
the Chinese documents that circulated in the region of Kucha must also have 
spread throughout the Western Regions. The same or similar Chinese docu- 
ments must also have been used in Khotan, Karashahr, Kashgar, Suyab, and 
other garrison towns during the same period. Some have already been exca- 
vated in the Khotan area, while others of the same type are bound to come to 
light elsewhere in due course. It can be said that these Chinese manuscripts 
are a microcosm of Chinese culture in the Western Regions in the Tang period. 

4. The Chinese culture prevalent in Kucha during the Tang period had 
different degrees of influence on local ethnic cultures. Our study of the 
Chinese manuscripts will be of use for the study of manuscripts in Tokharian, 
Sogdian and Old Uighur, which circulated in those places at the same time or 
slightly later. 


(The draft of this article was finalised on 9 April 2010. It was originally pub- 
lished in Guoxue xuekan JEM] [Research in the Tradition of Chinese 
Culture], No. 4, 2010, pp. 73-80.) 


39 Huang Wenbi Xii, Talimu pendi kaogu ji SHOR AES Hd (An Archaeological 
Record of the Tarim Basin) (Beijing: Kexue chubanshe, 1958). 
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CHAPTER 14 


The Transmission of Chan Buddhism to the 
Western Regions in the Tang Dynasty 


Translated by Mia Ye Ma th 


1 Introduction 


Chan Buddhism developed steadily in the Tang period from a small sect into 
a powerful movement. Its status was boosted when Empress Wu Zetian j&HIJ 
K (r. 690—705) invited Hongren's 5A;3. (601-674) disciple Shenxiu #45 (ca. 
606—706) to the eastern capital (Luoyang 7&5) and showed him reverence. 
After Emperor Zhongzong FR (r. 705-710) ascended the throne, Shenxiu was 


revered even more.! He was praised as "Lord of the Law at two capitals, and 
State Preceptor of three emperors (i.e. Empress Wu, Emperor Zhongzong 


and Emperor Ruizong 5r [r. 710-712])”.? After Shenxiu passed away in the 
2nd year of the Shenlong ###£ reign period (706), his disciple Puji 4% 
(651—739) took over the leadership of the congregation. In the 13th year of 
the Kaiyuan Jt era (725), Emperor Xuanzong ZA (r. 712-756) invited him 
to move to Chang'an &%, where he stayed at the Jing'ai Monastery 41r. 
Later he moved to the Xingtang Monastery £7. Then another disciple of 
Shenxiu, Yifu 3&t&i (658—736), accompanied Emperor Xuanzong on his east- 


ward imperial tour, and stayed in Luoyang at the Fuxian Temple 15^tzr.? The 
power of the so-called Northern School reached its height at this time, when 
Shenxiu's disciples occupied the highest monastic positions in the two capi- 
tals. After the An Lushan rebellion, Shenhui 52 (684—758) of the Southern 
School, who had helped the Northern Army 34875 Œ. raise funds and provisions, 
became gradually more powerful. By the mid-to-late Tang, Chan Buddhism 
had spread widely and developed in the South, and eventually the Southern 
School became more influential than all the others. 


1 Zanning £22, Song gaoseng zhuan R141% (Biographies of Eminent Monks Compiled in 


the Song Period), juan 8 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1987), p. 177. 
2 Zhang Yue 42%, “Jingzhou Yuquansi Datong Chanshi bei ming” FIJNER FKM 
HAPA, (Stele Inscription on Chan Master Datong of Yuquan Monastery, Jingzhou), Quan 
Tangwen £ 


eff X. (Complete Tang Prose), juan 231 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1983). 
3 Zanning, Song gaoseng zhuan, juan 9, pp. 197-199. 
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Far away in the Dunhuang PE caves of western Gansu HF}, many Chan 
texts from the Tang dynasty have been preserved. Various texts of the Southern, 
Northern and other schools have survived, including recorded sayings, lamp 
histories, laudatory inscriptions and apocryphal scriptures, which reflect the 
circulation of Chan Buddhism in the Dunhuang region. Dunhuang’s history ran 
a separate course, because in 786 Dunhuang was occupied by the Tibetan (Tubo 
F3) kingdom, and retaken by the local warlord Zhang Yichao 5E 
(799-872) of Shazhou 253) in 848. During the Tang dynasty, this territory, 
which it called the Guiyijun Ez3&5& (Return to Allegiance Circuit), was 
under the nominal authority of the Tang government. In the Five Dynasties 
period, the Guiyijun functioned as a local kingdom. It was surrounded by 
political powers established by other peoples, but Chan Buddhist manuscripts 
survived in this island of Chinese culture and remained in circulation. 

The Chan texts found in Dunhuang are already well-known, and their study 
made important contributions to the understanding of early Chan history.” 
The question I wish to pursue in this paper is whether Chan Buddhism was 
popular in the Western Regions i83, west of Dunhuang (including Turfan 
H87 and Beiting JEE, which had once been under Tang control). Below, 
I shall gather together the various traces of Chan texts in the Western Regions 
that I have noticed over the years, and discuss their origins and influence. 


2 The Spread of Chan Texts in the Western Regions 


In the late 19th and early 20th centuries, the expedition teams and archaeolo- 
gists of various countries have excavated large quantities of ancient artefacts 
and manuscripts in the region of today's Xinjiang 3/r3&. After nearly a century of 
collation and study, the Chan texts that we know about are as described below. 


24 The Gaochang Region 

Located in north-eastern Xinjiang, the Turfan depression was where the 
Gaochang rz E kingdom ruled by the Qu 2 family was originally based, and 
Chinese culture was dominant there. In the 14th year of the Zhenguan HR 


reign period (640), the Tang destroyed the Gaochang kingdom, established 


4 See Shinohara Hisao 7) bft and Tanaka Ryosho HA BLZ, Tonko butten to Zen SY (i 
& ^ f$ (Dunhuang Buddhist Texts and Zen), Koza Tonko iiA BUE (Lectures on Dunhuang 
Series), No. 8, (Tokyo: Daito shuppansha, 1980); and Tanaka Ryosho, Tonko Zenshü bunken 
no kenkyü Si T SCD WF (A Study of Chan Texts from Dunhuang) (Tokyo: Daitó 
shuppansha, 1983). 
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Xizhou Jf], and took direct control over this area. In the 8th year of the 
Zhenyuan JŲ reign period (792), the Tibetan army occupied Xizhou for a 
short time, but it was soon retaken by the Tang. Probably in the 19th year of the 
Zhenyuan reign period (803), Tang forces in this area were replaced by those 
from the Uighur Qaghanate of the region north of the Gobi. In 840, after 
the Uighur Qaghanate was destroyed, Uighur troops moved westward and 
established the Xizhou Uighur kingdom in the eastern part of the Tianshan 
SLL] mountains, which included Turfan. 


244 Jueguan lun 

Nishiwaki Tsuneki 74/75 ac pointed out that fragment Ch 1433r (T 11) obtained 
by the German Turfan expedition consists of ten lines from the beginning of the 
text called Jueguan lun 5st; (Treatise on the Transcendence of Cognition) 
(Fig. 14.1). He compared it to the six Dunhuang texts edited by Yanagida Seizan 
#IHEL and found that it was very similar to those, being especially close 


textually and in writing style to manuscript P.2885. He also pointed out that on 
the verso of the document (actually it was the recto) was a household register 
from Xizhou, dated to the 13th year of the Kaiyuan era (725), which we can 
consider the earliest possible date of the manuscript of Jueguan lun. Nishiwaki 
asserts, "At the latest it was from the 8th century, the highpoint of Tang dynasty 
power, or the gth century when it still had an influence" Because the original 
site number of the document was simply “T 11”, Nishiwaki could not be certain 
exactly where it was excavated.5 

The household register on the verso of this fragment was first published by 
Thomas Thilo, and the original site number that he gave for it was also T 11. 
Thus he too thought the site of excavation was uncertain, and did not dare say 
whether this household register was excavated in Dunhuang or Turfan.® Dohi 
Yoshikazu 4-HES&I concluded that it was a household register from Xizhou, 
dated the 13th year of the Kaiyuan era,’ and also obtained Ikeda On's (Hild 


5 Xixie Changji [Nishiwaki Tsuneki] FEA at, _suenyy Bolin suo cang Tulufan shoujipin 


de Chanji ziliao” [EJ MA PRAT ILS BUCS sa PAY SFE} (The Berlin Collection of 
Chan Texts Excavated in Turfan), Qiu Yunqing REF, trans., Su yuyan yanjiu (S785 
Zt (Studies in Vernacular Languages), No. 4, 1997, pp. 136-138 and 139, plus plates; Yanagida 
Seizan #9 HA 22 LL, "Zekkanron no honbun kenkya” £&& 38 D ACHE (Textual Studies on 
Jueguan lun), Zengaku kenkyü #5237 (Studies in Zen Buddhism), No. 58, 1970. 

6 Thomas Thilo, “Fragmente Chinesischer Haushaltsregister der Tang-Zeit in der Berliner 
Turfan-Sammlung" Mitteilungen des Instituts für Orientforschung, Vol. xv1, 1970, pp. 87-88, 
93-94, Abb. 4. 

7 Dohi Yoshikazu Hg, “Torei yori mitaru genson Todai koseki no kisoteki kenkyü" 


— 


BS L Gre STEAD ZEEE (Basic Research on Extant Tang Dynasty 
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confirmation of this view.? Since the Jueguan lun was written on the verso of 
the Xizhou register, we cannot go too far wrong by claiming it was excavated 
in Turfan. Moreover, the investigation site of the second German expedition 
was the Turfan depression. The team went to Hami "4? for only a short time 
and did not find many manuscripts there.? Thus, from the original site number 
T 11, we can say that the manuscript was excavated in Turfan. According 
to the records I found in the German National Library concerning this frag- 
ment, the original site number was “T 11 T”, which signifies that it was excavated 
at the Toyuq caves during the second German expedition. Household register 
manuscripts that belonged to the local government of Xizhou during the Tang 
had to be kept for nine years, according to government regulations. When the 
official documents were discarded, they were often used by Buddhist monks 
for copying Buddhist sutras. The Toyuq caves were called the Dinggu caves 
TAH in the Tang period. The original of this fragment must have been used 


by monks of the Tang-dynasty Dinggu Monastery J = for copying the 
Jueguan lun. Generally speaking, such copying would not have been done long 
after the date on the recto, that is, the 13th year of the Kaiyuan era. It must date 
from about the last quarter of the 8th century. 

Dunhuang manuscript P.2009 with the Xizhou tujing SINGE (Gazetteer 


of Xizhou) says the following under the entry "The monastery and meditation 
cloister at the caves": 


] A ASF M LAHE P HEMERT” SICA 
o PEN SER (E) RR RIRE RERE ^ HORAK 
me RE CH) DL R” MEE > OSA > EREA 
YE All) HORROR ^ Tes ZB ^ EZAR o ARA 


ES 
RE 
til 


Dinggu caves: A monastery and also a meditation cloister are located 
there. The caves are on the border of Liuzhong county, 25 li from the 
northern mountains and 20 li from Xizhou. The monastery abuts against 
the mountain; up the steep incline there are widely spaced steps. The 
eagle stüpa seems to float in the sky, and from the rainbow bridge one 


Household Registers from the Perspective of Tang Decrees), Part 1, Toyo gakuho RFR 
(Journal of the Toyo bunko), Vol. 52, No. 1, 1969, pp. 124—125, n. 24. 

8 Ikeda On J( EHE, Chügoku kodai sekichó kenkyü PEMA TFSIRGTIE (Ancient Chinese 
Household Registers) (Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku Toyo bunka kenkyüjo, 1979), p. 250, No. 38. 

9 Albert von Le Coq, “A Short Account of the Origin, Journey and Results of the First Royal 
Prussian (Second German) Expedition to Turfan in Chinese Turkestan’, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. 41, No. 2, April 1909, pp. 299-322. 
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can drink from the Milky Way. Jagged cliffs and mountains above; sparse 
shrubs and fallow fields below, smoke rises from nearby chimneys 
obscuring the stars and moon. Look up to see the precipitous peaks far 
and high, look down to hear the faint murmur of the slow brook. Truly it 
is a perfect place for secluded living; undoubtedly an exceptional land for 
resting one’s soul. It has a visitor’s quota, but monks and their followers 
can reside here.!° 


According to the investigations of Luo Zhenyu Zig (1866-1940), the Xizhou 
tujing is a description of Xizhou between the end of the Qianyuan #27 reign 
period (758—760) and the fall of the Xizhou kingdom into the hands of the 
Tibetans in the Zhenyuan reign period (785-805), i.e. between 760 and 791.1 
It is worth noting that there was a meditation cloister in the Dinggu cave mon- 


astery. Clearly it was an important part of the monastery, hence its mention in 


this text. Those who have been to the Toyuq caves are aware that it is an ideal 


place for Chan meditation, thus it is not surprising that an early Chan text 


would be found there. 


Itis also worth pointing out the colophon to another Dunhuang manuscript 
of the Jueguan lun (P.2732): 


10 


11 
12 


(in red ink) On the 8th day of the 2nd month of summer in the jiaxu year, 
the 10th year of the Zhenyuan reign period (794) of the Great Tang, the 
monk Huaisheng İR Æ from Tibetan-occupied Xizhou, who [now] dwells 
south of the Daning Monastery KT in Ganzhou tH, re-edited 
[this text]. 


(in black ink) Acarya Azhicheng [55:58 took one volume and com- 
pleted editing it.!? 


Luo Zhenyu Zl E, Dunhuang shishi yishu Sj 3281838 (Lost Manuscripts from the 
Dunhuang Cave) (Suzhou: Songfenshi, 1909), p. 3r. 

Luo Zhenyu, Dunhuang shishi yishu, p. 6r. 

Since neither the images already published nor the microfilms are very clear, here we use 
Sui Limei [EE [Marie- -Rose Séguy], “Bali guojia tushuguan cang Dunhuang xieben tiji 
fennian chulu" PŽ RAZ [er = Beye Oe E ZI Rl EB (Preliminary Inventory 
by Date of the Colophons of the Dunhuang Manuscripts in the Bibliothèque natio- 
nale de France), Dunhuangxue BEE (Dunhuang Studies), Vol. 1, 1974, p. 44; Ueyama 
Daishun ELI AI, Tonko Bukkyo no kenkyü SE (8:00 TIT (The Study of Dunhuang 
Buddhism) (Kyoto: Hozokan, 1990), p. 405. 
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Huaisheng was a monk from Kizhou who was captured by the Tibetans. 
After he was taken to Ganzhou, he re-edited the Jueguan lun. It is not known 
whether he brought the copy with him from Xizhou, or copied it in Ganzhou. 
Because this is not certain, we take it as a reference to the transmission of the 
Jueguan lun to Xizhou. 


2.1.2 Lidai fabaoji 

In the same article, Nishiwaki introduced yet another fragment from the 
German Turfan collection. This was a fragment of the Lidai fabaoji FE(W& 
ZEL (Record of the Dharma-Jewel through the Ages) (Fig. 14.2), whose cur- 
rent pressmark is Ch 39341, but there is no original site number. It is written 
on the back of an unidentified Buddhist text, of which only three lines survive. 
Nishiwaki compared it to the edition of the text in the Taisho Tripitaka, and 
to the transcription in Vol. 11 of Yanagida Seizan's Shoki no zenshi 1]]RR oo t8 E 
(History of Early Chan Buddhism), and found them almost the same. 

To date, twelve manuscripts of the Lidai fabaoji have been discovered 
among the Dunhuang documents. These are S.516, S.1611, $.1776V, $.5916, S.11014 
(of which only the title survives), P.2125, P.3717, P.3727, 9.261, Jinyi 103V and 
Jinyi 304V, and one in the Sekisuiken bunko collection of Ishii Mitsuo £ 
JELE. Most of them are rather long manuscripts.!^ By contrast, Ch 3934 is a 
small fragment which seems to have been dug out of the ground at Turfan. 
Given the itinerary of the four German expeditions to Turfan, if it was not 
unearthed at Turfan, it may have been discovered further west in Kucha (Qiuci 
& 77), and this would be even more helpful to our discussion. However, for the 


time being, it is best to place them among the Turfan excavated finds since 
most of the Chinese manuscripts obtained by the German expeditions to 
Turfan were found there. 


13  Xixie Changji [Nishiwaki Tsuneki], “Guanyu Bolin suo cang Tulufan shoujipin de Chanji 
ziliao", pp. 138-139. 

14 Concerning these manuscripts, see my articles, ‘Dunhuang ben Chanzong dengshi can- 
juan shiy?” BORA t IE ES E4638 (A Fragment of a Scroll of a Chan Lamp History 
Found in Dunhuang), in Zhou Shaoliang xiansheng xinkai jiuzhi qingshou wenji BIZE R 

FEE RB LARS SS CEB (Papers in Celebration of Zhou Shaoliang's 8oth Birthday) 

(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1997), and “Youguan Dunhuang ben Lidai fabaoji de xin 

ziliao: Jicuixuan wenku jiucang lüechu ben' jiaolu" ARABOUEA (JERAS) BAR 

OB - RSET SCR E ec Met LY AN BE HK (New Material about the Dunhuang Manuscripts 

of the Lidai fabaoji, Transcription of the 'Abridged Version' from the Sekisuiken Bunko 

Collection), Jiechuang foxue IXIA} (Jieh Chuang Buddhist Studies), No. 2, Zhong-Ri 

Dunhuang fojiao xueshu huiyi zhuanji + H Zio BAUER Er s STER (Special Issue of 

the Sino-Japanese Academic Conference on Buddhism in Dunhuang), 2002, pp. 94-105. 
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The Lidai fabaoji records a Chan lamp history of the Baotang school fifi 
(Jingzhong school 1$) in the Jiannan $l/F& region. It was probably written 
not long after the monk Wuzhu #{+ passed away at the Baotang Monastery 
(ESF on the ard day of the 6th month of the oth year of the Dali KJE reign 
period (774). It is a rather long text. The transmission of the manuscript to the 


Turfan region must have occurred late in the period of Tang rule over this ter- 
ritory or even under Uighur rule. 


2.1.3 Fawang jing (Sogdian Translation) 
Yoshida Yutaka #41 identified the documents obtained in Turfan by the 
Otani expedition (Ot.2326, Ot.2922 and Ot.2437), as Sogdian translations of a 


Chan apocryphal sutra called the Fawang jing }&=%& (Sutra of the Dharma 
King). The three fragments were originally part of a single manuscript. After 
they were assembled, they formed thirteen lines of text. Yoshida compared 
them to six Chinese and two Tibetan manuscripts discovered in Dunhuang, 
and provided a romanised version and a Japanese translation, aligned with the 
Chinese original. 

The Fawang jing is an apocryphal text edited by Chinese monks in approxi- 


mately 664—695. It was influenced by the Huayan $£% and Northern Chan 


schools.! Yoshida later also identified the Sogdian manuscript obtained by 
Paul Pelliot (1878-1945) in Dunhuang (Pelliot sogdien 23) as another translation 
of the Fawang jing.” Therefore, we cannot tell where the Sogdian translators 
were when they translated the Fawang jing texts excavated in Turfan. However, 
there were quite a few Sogdians in Turfan during the Tang period, and some 


15 Yoshida Yutaka :& , “Otani tankentai shorai chüsei Iran-go monjo kanken" 
REP RBA FD V RESCEPE Gl (A Report onSome MiddleIranian Fragments 
inSogdianfromtheOtani Collection), Oriento 7 !) 1-77 } (BulletinoftheJapaneseSociety 
for Near Eastern Studies), Vol. 28, No. 1, 1985, pp. 50-54. See also, Kudara Kogi E17?! J' E gis 
etal., eds., Iran-go danpen shüsei: Kaisetsu hen 14 7 > Eh SRY - ajo dmi à (Collection 
of Iranian Fragments: Commentary), Ryükoku daigaku zenpon sósho ERK EEA 
32$ (Rare Books at Ryukoku University Series), 17 (Kyoto: Hozokan, 1997), pp. 72-73; 
and Kudara Kogi et al., eds., Iran-go danpen shüsei: Zuhan hen [|f 4m (Plates), p. 15. 

16 Okabe Kazuo [it] 28 FUE, "Gigi kyoten" &&(254& HI (Apocryphal Texts), in Shinohara Hisao 
and Tanaka Ryosho, eds., Tonko butten to Zen (The Dunhuang Buddhist Texts and Chan) 
(Tokyo: Daito shuppansha, 1980), pp. 362-365. 

17 Yoshida Yutaka, "Sogudo-go butten kaissetsu" V 7 KIA RARER (Explanation of 
Buddhist Texts in Sogdian), Nairiku Ajia gengo no kenkyü AE 7 YY EiBBO 
(Research on the Languages of Inner Asia) Vol. v11, 1991, p. 111. 


Hu 
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were pious Buddhists.!? Thus it is conceivable that there were some Chan 
believers among them. 


2.1.4 Jingang wuli 

Yoshida also determined that the fragments Mainz 160 and Mainz 624 obtained 
by the German Turfan expedition used the Sogdian script to transliterate the 
Chan document Jingang wuli $i 3:15 (Five Rituals of the Diamond Sutra), 
which had a total of nine lines of writing.?? Its original site number was T I D, 


showing that it was obtained during the first German expedition to Turfan at 
the ruins of Gaochang. Yoshida compared twelve Chinese texts of the Jingang 
wuli found in Dunhuang, transcribing them and checking them against each 
other. Moreover, based on the phonetic characteristics of the north-western 
dialect of Chinese, he postulated that they were completed in the 10th century 
(most likely in the latter half).29 


2.2 The Beiting Region 

Located in the northern part of the Tianshan mountains, Beiting (which 
was north of today's Jimsar county in Xinjiang) was under the control of the 
Western Turkic Qaghanate during the Sui and early Tang periods. It was also 
known as “the city of the Qaghan's stupa" In the 14th year of the Zhenguan 
reign period (640) the Tang destroyed the Gaochang kingdom. The Turkic ruler 
Yabghu Qaghan from north of the Tianshan mountains, who supported the 
Qu family of the kingdom of Gaochang, then surrendered Beiting to the Tang, 
and the prefecture of Tingzhou || was established there. In the 2nd year 
of the Changan reign period (702), the Tang created the Beiting Protectorate 
AER Bae, which, like the Anxi Protectorate Zzp&gd53&Jff in Kucha, occupied 
a strategic position, becoming one of the Tang's strongest military garrisons in 


18 See my articles, "Beichao, Sui, Tang Suteren zhi qianxi ji qi juluo" JEE SERE A Z7 T8 
TERCER (Study of the Migration and Settlements of the Sogdians in the Northern 
Dynasties, Sui and Tang Periods), and *Huren dui Wu Zhou zhengquan zhi taidu: Tulufan 
chutu ‘Wu Zhou Kang Jushi xiejing gongde jibei’ jiaokao" tH A EJE EOE Z REJS 
Hae H+ (PUREE SEU SURE) BE (The Attitude of Hu People toward 
the Reign of Empress Wu: A Study of the Stele Inscription Excavated in Turfan Known as 
"Merit Inscription for Copying Scriptures by Kang Jushi in Empress Wu's Zhou Dynasty"), 
in my Zhonggu Zhongguo yu wailai wenming VP t F EJEA A SCBH (Medieval China 
and External Cultural Influences) (Beijing: Sanlian shudian, 2001), pp. 44-48 and 204-221. 
19 Yoshida Yutaka, "Sogudo-go zatsuroku" V 7 |8ERES (Sogdian Miscellany), Part 3, 
Nairiku Ajia gengo no kenkyü, Vol. v, 1989, p. 99. 
20 Yoshida Yutaka, "Sogudo moji de hyoki sareta kanji-on" Y 7 KX TR e TUI 
PR (The Pronunciation of Chinese Characters Represented in the Sogdian Script), Toho 
gakuho R 7; 538i (Journal of Oriental Studies), No. 66, 1994, pp. 367-358, and 34-32. 
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the Western Regions. In the 6th year of the Zhenyuan reign period (790), the 
Beiting Protectorate was temporarily occupied by the Tibetans, and not long 
after that, fell into the hands of the Uighurs. Like Turfan, it ultimately became 
part of the Xizhou Uighur kingdom. 

Although no manuscripts related to Chan Buddhism have been found in 


the ancient site of Beiting, the original copy of the Shenhui yulu T E 38$ 


(Recorded Sayings of Shenhui) in the Sekisuiken bunko collection of Ishii 
Mitsuo was copied and edited in Beiting. The beginning of this manuscript 
is missing, but most of the content is complete. The colophons at the end, 
shown in Fig. 14.3, read as follows: 


In the 8th year of the Tang Zhenyuan reign period (792), a wei Ñ year, 
the monk Baozhen £72 and the administrator JE Zhao Xiulin £25 
Hf, in Beiting, received the order from Censor Zhang 5E X to edit this 
text. It was completed in the winter of this year, on the 22nd day of the 
10th month. 

Recorded by the bhiksu on the 23rd day of the 10th month of the guisi 
year (813) of the Tang?! 


From these two colophons it seems that this copy of the Shenhui yulu was a 
Beiting manuscript copied and edited by the monk Baozhen and the adminis- 
trator Zhao Xiulin, who received orders to do so. The copy was made in the 8th 
year of the Zhenyuan reign period, and probably some time after that it was 
taken to Dunhuang. Because it was unearthed in Dunhuang, it was called a 
Dunhuang copy, but actually it should have been called a Beiting copy. 

These two colophons also include some even more important information. 
The “Dezong ji" {@<4c (Annals of Emperor Dezong), part 2, in the Jiu Tangshu 


fs (Old History of the Tang), says: 


21 For an illustration, see Kawase Kazuma JI [38— ES, ed., Ishii Sekisuiken bunko zenpon 
shomoku TEGEET SC EB = ANS E] (Catalogue of Rare Books in the Sekisuiken Bunko 
Collection) (Kyoto: Rinsen shoten, 1981), Fig. 26; Ishii Mitsuo «kJ E2CIfE, ed., Tonko 
shutsudo Jinne-roku EH EIS EK (The Recorded Sayings of Shenhui Excavated at 
Dunhuang) (Tokyo: Ishii Mitsuo Sekisuiken bunko, 1932), pp. 64—65. For a transcription 
of the text, see Suzuki Teitaro $27K ESCK BD and Koda Rentaro SHE KES, eds., Tonko 
shutsudo Kataku Jinne Zenji goroku YAU EE Ae gtr (The Dunhuang 
Text of the Recorded Sayings of Chan Master Heze Shenhui) (Tokyo: Morie shoten, 
1934), pp. 67-68; Ikeda On, Chügoku kodai shahon shikigo shüroku "P dir (NES A 
EE (Colophons from Ancient Chinese Manuscripts) (Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku Toyo 
Bunka kenkyüjo, 1990), p. 315, No. 923. Ikeda correctly pointed out that the character wei 
FE should be the character shen 
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In this year (the 6th year of the Zhenyuan reign period, 790), the Tibetans 
captured our Beiting Protectorate, and Military Commissioner fi 
{E Yang Xigu #274 (d. 789) fled to Xizhou. The Uighur chief minister 
Xieyujiasi AF wif (Il Ugasi, fl. 789—791) tricked Xigu by offering to com- 
bine forces with him to retake Beiting, and then killing him. Anxi was 
thus cut off; only Xizhou was still securely guarded. 


IT 


Most scholars think that Yang Xigu was the last military commissioner of 
Beiting.?? However, the Censor Zhang mentioned here must have been the 
same Zhang who concurrently served as both censor-in-chief ff AX and 
deputy military commissioner ffig tk or military commissioner fife fE 
[mentioned in Chapter 3 above]. We know that Tang rule was fully restored in 
Beiting in the 6th year of the Zhenyuan reign period (790), and even as late as 


the guisi year (813), when the colophon was composed, the monk who wrote 
it still spoke of being under Tang rule. Whether he said this by custom or by 
fact, we do not know. What is certain is that the order for the Shenhui yulu to 
be edited and copied came from the highest military official in Beiting. At the 
beginning of the manuscript there is a line saying, "The first part of this text 
is missing. Later it is hoped that an erudite monk will find the original and 
fill it in^ This shows that at this early date it was already impossible to find a 
complete copy of the Shenhui lu, and that the person who edited it hoped the 
missing part would later be restored. 


2.3 Khotan 

Khotan (Yutian Fij) had been an important state in the Western Regions ever 
since the Han dynasty. In the 3rd year of the Xianqing #2 reign period (658), 
the Tang dynasty replaced the Western Turks as the sovereign power over the 
various kingdoms in the Western Regions. The kingdom of Khotan also came 
under Tang rule. The Tang established a military garrison at Khotan, making it 
one of the Four Garrisons of Anxi. After the 2nd year of the Changshou reign 
period (693), it expanded from a garrison $8 to a circuit Œ. Either the Anxi 
vice area commander # Pam #sae or the deputy military commissioner ffi 
EHIE often resided in Khotan because of its strategic location.?3 After the 


22 For example, Meng Fanren ii; A, Beiting shidi yanjiu d RE KIKI (A Study of the 
Historical Geography of Beiting) (Urumqi: Xinjiang renmin chubanshe, 1985), p. 92; Yu 
Xianhao ALEHS, Tang cishi kao quanbian ER] E£ (Complete Study of Tang 
Prefects), No. 1 (Hefei: Anhui daxue chubanshe, 2010), p. 536. 

23 See my "Yutian zai Tangchao Anxi sizhen zhong de diwei” FRJ EHH Pg Osh PAY 
fi. (Khotan's Role in the Four Garrisons of Anxi during the Tang), Xiyu yanjiu Pal 

Ft, (Western Regions Studies), No. 3, 1992, pp. 56-64. 
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An Lushan rebellion, the Tibetans advanced from the Hexi 54/74 area into the 


Western Regions, and finally occupied Khotan in the 17th year of the Zhenyuan 
reign period (801)2^ The kingdom of Khotan thus became a dependency 
of the Tibetan empire. After the disintegration of this empire in approximately 
the middle of the oth century, Khotan again became a strong, independent 
state of the Western Regions. 

At the beginning of the 2oth century, M. Aurel Stein (1862-1943) excavated 
numerous ancient sites in the Khotan region, obtaining many Khotanese, 
Chinese, Sanskrit and Tibetan manuscripts. Among them, he excavated the 
fragment M.T.b.oo1 (Fig. 14.4) in the Buddhist monastery ruins at the Mazar 
Tagh site, north of Khotan on the western shore of the Khotan river. Édouard 
Chavannes (1865-1918) published this text, interpreting it as a Buddhist sutra.”5 
The manuscript is missing both top and bottom portions; all that isleft are eight 
fragmentary lines of writing. Paul Demiéville, with his unique insight, identi- 
fied this as a fragment from the Shenhui yulu. He also provided a line-by-line 
comparison with Hu Shi's tH} (1891-1962) Shenhui heshang yiji T er Fil jm ERE 
(The Legacy of Shenhui), the Ishii edition of the Shenhui lu edited by Suzuki 
Teitaro $$ EUCKBD (1870-1966) et al., and S.6557.26 From the perspective of 
Khotan's history, this manuscript must have either been brought from Central 


China to Khotan in the second half of the 8th century or copied in Khotan. 


3 The Origin of Chan Texts in the Western Regions 


The above Chan Buddhist texts from Gaochang, Beiting and Khotan, were 
for the most part copied after the An Lushan rebellion. After the rebellion, the 


24 See Zhang Guangda 5E and Rong Xinjiang 227751, "Ba shiji xiaban zhi jiu shiji 
chu de Yutian" /\f#4c P 2E ZILE JR Fi] (Khotan in the Second Half of the 
8th Century and the Beginning of the gth), Tang yanjiu FETH FE (Journal of Tang Studies), 
No. 3, 1997, pp. 339-361. 

25 Edouard Chavannes, Les documents chinois découverts par Aurel Stein dans les sables du 
Turkestan oriental (Oxford: Imprimerie de l'Université, 1913), p. 203, No. 958, pl. XXXII. 

26 . PaulDemiéville, "Deux documents de Touen-houang sur le Dhyana chinois" in Tsukamoto 

Hakushi shoju kinenkai ZZ [81-5829 306. 7, ed., Bukkyo shigaku ronshü: Tsukamoto 

Hakushi shoju kinen PA ES AAS: ue (Essays on the History of 

Buddhism Presented to Professor Zenryu Tsukamoto) (Kyoto: Tsukamoto Hakushi shoju 

kinenkai, 1961), p. 6; Paul Demiéville, “Põru Domieuiru zengaku ronshü" ;h—/L * F3 

LY 4 MERE (Paul Demiévilles Essays on Chan Buddhism), trans. by Lin Xinming 

M844, Hanazono daigaku kokusai zengaku kenkyüjo hokoku {EEK ER EE TRES UT ZU 

PARA (Reports of the International Research Institute for Zen Studies at Hanazono 

University), Vol. 1, 1988, p. 113. (I would like to thank Kinugawa Kenji 7X) | EX for point- 

ing out this translation to me.) 
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Tibetans took advantage of the power vacuum and invaded the region, advanc- 
ing and attacking step-by-step from east to west. They first occupied Longyou 
BEA, and then followed the Hexi corridor, heading west. In 764 they occupied 
Liangzhou 33)", in 766 Ganzhou and Suzhou #8), in 776 Guazhou J J^, in 781 
Yizhou f£, in 786 Shazhou, in 792 Xizhou and in 790 Beiting. After this, the 
Tibetans had a firm grip on the Hexi region. They were in the southern part of 


the Western Regions, opposite the Uighurs in the north, with the Tarim basin 
as the boundary between them. Against this background, where did the Chan 
texts in the Western Regions come from? 

One possibility is that, because the Tibetans also believed in Buddhism, 
they did not prevent Buddhist believers from travelling back and forth, and 
for this reason Tang monks could take their Chan texts from Central China to 
the Western Regions. A rather late example was the text of the Lidai fabaoji. 
Moreover, when the Tibetans and the Tang negotiated treaties, as in the 
2nd year of the Jianzhong %!'F reign period (781), the Tibetans permitted 
Tang envoys to go to Anxi and Beiting, and these envoys may have brought 
Chan texts to the Western Regions. 

Another possibility is that in Dunhuang and the other parts of Hexi under 


the period of Tibetan rule, Chan texts were very popular and circulated widely. 
They may have also circulated within other regions ruled by the Tibetans, such 
as Khotan. 

The above-mentioned Chan texts in the Western Regions were small in 
number. Thus it is difficult to speak generally about which school of Chan or 
which text was more popular than the others. We can confirm, however, that 
among this small number of manuscripts that are already known, there were 
two copies of the Shenhui yulu, and perhaps this was not accidental. We know 
that after the An Lushan rebellion broke out, the main force of the Tang sent 
to counter the rebels was the Northern Army, commanded by Guo Ziyi 3I F1% 
(697—781). However, the army was not adequately funded, therefore the gov- 
ernment sold official ranks and also raised money by asking monks to lecture 
and by selling ordination certificates to the public. The biography of Shenhui in 


the Song gaoseng zhuan RSH (Biographies of Eminent Monks Compiled 
in the Song Period) says the following: 


Vice Marshal BITE) Guo Ziyi commanded troops to suppress the rebel- 


lion. However, they were low on supplies, so he used a strategy proposed 
by the Vice Director of the Right AP} Pei Mian 222% (d. 770). In all 
superior prefectures an ordination altar was set up for the ordination 


of monks. Each monk paid a string of cash, called *money for incense 
and water" #7Kk%&. The government collected it to help the army with 


necessities. In the beginning, when Luoyang fell, Shenhui fled to the 
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wilderness. At that time [the defender of Luoyang] Lu Yi AZ (d. 755) 
was killed by the rebels. By popular demand, Shenhui was invited to take 
charge of the ordination. At that time all the Buddhist and Daoist mon- 
asteries and temples had been burnt down, so they built a temporary 
temple, with everyone contributing grass to make a thatched roof, and 
a rectangular altar set up within it. All the funds they raised were imme- 
diately given to the army. When Emperor Daizong fV (r. 762—779) and 
Guo Ziyi restored the two capitals, Shenhui made great efforts to help. 


Emperor Suzong fiir (r. 756—762) invited Shenhui to the court so that 
he could venerate him, and ordered the best artisans and craftsmen to 
build a Chan hall in the Heze Monastery faj?2:25f. Shenhui gave sermons 
extolling the teaching of the Chan patriarch Huineng E, and Shenxiu's 
school fell out of favour.?? 


Shenhui thus contributed to the recapture of the two capitals by the Northern 
Army. On the one hand, this allowed the Southern School of Chan, which he 
promoted, to spread and prosper in the two capitals. On the other, he estab- 
lished close relations with the Northern Army, and some of the officers and 
soldiers became his followers. The stüpa inscription for the Seventh Patriarch 
BE and State Preceptor EZB A ($i Shenhui from 765, excavated at Longmen 
BEF] in Luoyang says: 


There were also the patrons and meritorious officials Gao Fucheng 


i=) 95% and Zhao Lingzhen i832, who reported to the throne that the 
monastery ordained monks, in accordance with their former wishes.?? 


According to previous research, Gao Fucheng was a military commander in 
the service of Pugu Huai'en ERE (d. 765) in the Beiting Northern Army. 
Later, because he helped to pacify the region north of the Yellow river (Heshuo 
yA] 44), he was promoted to the position of junior mentor of the heir apparent 
AF), as well as palace aide to the censor-in-chief HIE +2. He also 
filled the position of marshal of Hebei J JE El till, and supreme commander 


27 
28 


Zanning, Song gaoseng zhuan, juan 8, p. 180. 

Luoyang shi wenwu gongzuodui 7 rH X 0 LE, " ‘Luoyang Tang Shenhui heshang 
shenta taji qingli jianbao" 28 [EE TEE RU S] EE S d PRSE (Brief Report on the 
Excavation of the Foundations of the Stupa for the Tang Monk Shenhui in Luoyang), 
Wenwu SCY (Cultural Relics), No. 3, 1992, p. 67, and p. 66, Fig. 7. 
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HDAILECES fi,79 thus we know that he was an important general in the Northern 
Army under Guo Ziyi's command. He was also a disciple of Shenhui. 

In Dunhuang manuscript P.2942, which is a collection of judgements by the 
Hexi military commissioner in one year (approximately 765), the last item is a 
letter from Zhou Yi J&j2$ (d. 784) to “the rebel Pugu Huai'en"?? When Pugu 
Huai'en turned to rebellion, Zhou Yi was deputy #4% to the military com- 
missioner of the Yi {#, Xi Ft and Ting J prefectures; he was the official in 
charge of military affairs in the Western Regions. He corresponded by letter 


with Northern Army leaders, thus revealing the connections between the 
Northern Army and the Western Regions. Through such channels, the Chan 
texts of Shenhui's line, especially the Shenhui yulu, may have spread from the 
Northern Army to the Western Regions. Beiting Military Commissioner and 
concurrently Censor Zhang, although very busy with running military affairs, 
still did not forget to ask the monk and one of his administrators to edit the 
Shenhui yulu, which shows the importance of Shenhui's works among the 
armies in the Western Regions. 


4 Further Remarks 


The survival of Chan manuscripts in the Western Regions makes us realise that 
when the Tang forces were declining and withdrawing from this area, Chan 
teachings were just beginning to circulate there. Local Chinese monks must 
first have made copies of Chinese-language scriptures; then later on, high 
ranking military officials participated in the editing of recorded sayings of 
Chan masters. Afterward, local Hu &H people also translated Chinese apocry- 
phal texts into their own languages. 

However, we do not yet have evidence of how great or how widespread 
the influence of Chan Buddhism was in the Western Regions. There are three 
excavated non-Chinese texts from Dunhuang and other places that are worth 
examining in this respect. 

One is the Sogdian translation of the Fo wei Xinwang pusa shuo toutuo jing 
fb By Ss hear ACK (The Buddha Recites the Sutra on Ascetic Practices to 


29 “Pugu Huai'en zhuan" SEER EMS (Biography of Pugu Huar'en), Jiu Tangshu SHE 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1975), juan 121, p. 3482. See Wu Qiyu $20, “Heze Shenhui 
zhuan yanjiu" pih eA (A Study of the Biography of Shenhui of Heze), Shiyusuo 
jikan SESBFITSR-I] (Journal of the Institute of History and Philology), Vol. 59, No. 4, 1988, 
p. 904; Ogawa Takashi /|\)[|[#, “Kataku Jinne no hito to shiso" aft OD A & FELT 
(The Personality and Thought of Shenhui of Heze), Zengaku kenkyü fHEAHTZE (Zen 
Studies), No. 69, 1991, p. 40. 

30 Ikeda On, Chügoku kodai sekicho kenkyü, p. 497. 
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the Bodhisattva Mind-King). This is an important apocryphal tezt of the Chan 
school. In 1931, Hans Reichelt published Dunhuang manuscript Or.8212(160) 
from the collection of the British Library, a fragment of a Buddhist scroll 
in Sogdian.?! Demiéville argued it was the missing part from the end of the 


AE 


Chinese Toutuo jing JAPE% (Sutra on Ascetic Practices),?? but this identifica- 


tion could not be confirmed. In recent years, Fang Guangchang 77 #§ took 


manuscript Xin 3j; 1569 from the Beijing Library as a base text and compared it 


to $.2474, P.2052, the Mitsui bunko copy, and the Tianjin Art Museum copy, and 
provided a full Chinese version of the text.?? The publication of the complete 
Chinese text allowed for a comparison with the Sogdian text and proved that 
Demiéville's speculation was not mistaken.?* This exquisite Sogdian manu- 
script shows that the Sogdians had already accepted certain Chan teachings. 
Although this manuscript was discovered in Dunhuang, the Sogdians could 
have brought this Chan text (as well as other ones) to the Western Regions 
while engaged in their commercial activities. 

The second one is the Khotanese transliteration of “Liangchao Fu dashi 
song Jingang jing xu" ZEK EAEN (Preface to the Verses on the 
Diamond Sutra by Master Fu of the Liang Dynasty). This is a scroll that is 


joined together from two manuscripts: fragment P.5597 from the Bibliothéque 
nationale de France in Paris, and manuscript Ch 00120 from the India Office 
Library in London. There are a total of 94 lines written in Khotanese in Brahmi 
script. After many years of research, it has been determined that the first 23 
lines are the “Liangchao Fu dashi song Jingang jing xu’, and the text after line 
24, is from Kumarajiva's (344—413) translation of the Jingang bore boluomi jing 


31 Hans Reichelt, Die soghdischen Handschriftenreste des Britischen Museums, Vol. 1 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winter's Universitátsbuchhandlung, 1928), pp. 15-32. For a new edition, 
see David N. MacKenzie, The Buddhist Sogdian Texts of the British Library (Leiden: Brill, 
1976). ji 

32 Paul Demiéville, apud Emile Benveniste, “Notes sur le fragment sogdien du Buddhadhya- 
nasamadhi-sagarasutra’, Journal Asiatique, Vol. 223, 1933, p. 240. 

33 Published in Fang Guangchang 77 J&$B, ed., Zangwai fojiao wenxian jxX5MIPBOLIK 
(Buddhist Texts Outside the Canon), No. 1 (Beijing: Zongjiao wenhua chubanshe, 1995), 
PP: 251-328. 

34 Yutaka Yoshida, “The Sogdian Dhuta Text and its Chinese Original", Bulletin of the Asia 
Institute, New Series, No. 10, 1996, pp. 167—173. Yanagida Seizan has noticed the significance 
for Chan studies of the discovery of this complete Chinese text and the identification of 
this Sogdian text. See his "Zen bukkyo no kenkyü: Yanagida Seizan sha” HADEZE 
TUER BELLE (Studies of Zen Buddhism: Collection of Yanagida Seizan's Writings), Vol. 1, 
Chosha kaidai £ #4 (Authors) (Kyoto: Hozokan, 1999), pp. 687—699. 
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EAA EER (Diamond Sutra).* Transliteration was a method used for 
learning Chinese Buddhist texts, thus at the very least we can see that people 


in Khotan were definitely not strangers to this type of Chan text. 


The third one is a Uighur translation of the Yuanjue jing IRE (Sutra of 


Complete Enlightenment). Kudara Kogi HX 3 identified a printed frag- 


ment in Uighur obtained by the Otani expedition from an unknown site, and 
also a four-page manuscript of an annotated Yuanjue jing in Uighur acquired 
in Dunhuang by Sven Hedin's (1865-1952) expedition.?9 Later, Peter Zieme also 
published six Uighur manuscripts of Yuanjue jing from Turfan, showing that 
this Chan text was popular in the Uighur kingdom at the time — the dates of 
the texts were all rather late, from the 1th century onward.?? Even more impor- 
tantly, among the Uighur manuscripts Or.8212(108) from Dunhuang kept in 
London, there is also an abridged version of the Guanxin lun Bil Xi; (Treatise 
on Observing the Mind) by Shenxiu of the Northern School.?? The date of this 
manuscript can be confirmed as the Yuan dynasty. In addition, a Uighur manu- 
script of the “Liangchao Fu dashi song Jingang jing xu’, also related to Chan, 
was discovered in Turfan.?? Most of these Uighur translations from Turfan 
and Dunhuang date from the Xizhou Uighur Kingdom to the nth century or 
later. Some are as late as the 13th century. Although this period is beyond the 


35 Frederick William Thomas, “A Buddhist Chinese Text in Brahmi Script’, Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, No. 91, 1937, pp. 1-48; Harold W. Bailey, 
“Vajra-prajfia-paramita’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, No. 92, 
1938, pp. 579-593; Walter Simon, “A Note on Chinese Texts in Tibetan Transcription’, 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, XX1, No. 1/3, 1958, p. 335, n. 3; Takata 
Tokio & FH, Tonkó shiryó ni yoru Chügokugo shi no kenkyü FYZ ENZ LA FE 
ao OD [Zt (The History of Chinese Language based on Dunhuang Sources) (Tokyo: 
Sobunsha, 1988), pp. 38-40. 

36  Kudara Kogi, "Uiguru-yaku Engaku-kyo to sono chüshaku" 74 71% (E2) 
& € OVE (The Uighur Yuanjue jing and its Commentary), Ryükoku kiyo E 150.98 
(Ryukoku Bulletin), Vol. 14, No. 1, 1992, pp. 1-23. 

37 Peter Zieme, “The ‘Sutra of Complete Enlightenment’ in Old Turkish Buddhism’, in Erik 
Zürcher, Lore Sander et al., Collection of Essays 1993. Buddhism Across Boundaries: Chinese 
Buddhism and the Western Regions (Taibei: Foguang Cultural Enterprise Co., Ltd., 1999), 
PP: 449-483. 

38 Zieme, “The ‘Sutra of Complete Enlightenment’ in Old Turkish Buddhism’, pp. 470—474. 

39 Georg Hazai and Peter Zieme, Fragmente der uigurischen Version des “Jingangjing mit 
den Gathas des Meister Fu", nebst einem Anhang von T. Inokuchi (Berliner Turfantexte 1), 
Akademie Verlag Berlin (Turnhout: Brepols Academic Publishers, 1971); Peter Zieme, 
"Probleme alttürkischer Vajracchedika-Ubersetzungen’, in Alfredo Cadonna, ed., Turfan 
and Tun-huang. The Texts. Encounter of Civilizations on the Silk Route (Firenze: De Gruyter, 


1992), pp. 21-42. 
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scope of this discussion, they can be seen as indirect evidence of the depth and 
breadth of the influence of Chan in the Western Regions. 

In sum, after the mid-Tang, the Chan School of Central China became 
widely popular and influential. Although Tang political power gradually with- 
drew from the Western Regions, Chan texts and thought spread widely and 
freely in this area, and had a far-reaching impact. 


(This paper was originally published in Tanaka Ryosho hakase koki kinen 
ronshü: Zengaku kenkyü no shoso FAP REBT Etem SE DA 
[A Festschrift for Dr. Tanaka Ryosho's 7oth Birthday: Aspects of Zen Studies] 
[Tokyo: Daito shuppansha, 2003], pp. 59-68.) 
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FIGURE 14.4 Fragment of the Shenhui yulu excavated at Mazar Tagh near Khotan 


CHAPTER 15 


The “Lanting xu” in the Western Regions 


Translated by James Kunling He [n] frs 


Feng Qiyong / JR, also called Kuantang #3, is not only proficient in cal- 


ligraphy, but also an advocate of the study of the Western Regions PEE. The 
School of Chinese Classics at Renmin University promotes the study of Chinese 
culture, and has also established the Research Institute for the Study of History 
and Linguistics in the Western Regions. Today, on the occasion of Feng's 
88th birthday, and also the 5th anniversary of the founding of the School of 
Chinese Classics, this short article is a way to express my sincere congratulations. 

In the past, I have discussed Central China's cultural influence on the king- 
dom of Khotan (Yutian -F fj) from various perspectives, such as political 


structure, administration, official documents, weights and measures, and the 
sinicisation of Buddhism; and I have also discussed the dissemination of tra- 
ditional Chinese culture based on the locally excavated copies of texts such as 
Shangshu Kong shi zhuan jj LE (The Kong Commentary to the Book of 
Documents) and Liuzi xinlun Sl-T-3ràt (New Essays of Master Liu).! Here, by 
focusing on the recently discovered copies of Wang Xizhi's E32 (ca. 303- 
361) “Lanting xu" jF? (Preface to the Orchid Pavilion) made in the Khotan 
region during the Tang dynasty, I shall elaborate further on the influence of the 
culture of Central China on the Western Regions. 


1 Copies of the "Lanting xu" Excavated in Khotan 


In 2002, I co-authored a paper with my teacher Zhang Guangda 5E on 
the Chinese documents excavated in Khotan and held in St. Petersburg. From 
the Dunhuang 3x manuscripts in Russian collections, whose pressmarks 


begin with Mx, we identified groups of Tang-dynasty documents in Chinese 
that were excavated in Khotan. These were numbers /Ix.18915-/1Ix.18931 and 


* [would like to thank Wei Jian BBEZ, Meng Xianshi mi &, Zhu Yugi REE and Shi Rui 

Æ for their assistance and corrections in the preparation of this article. 

1 Rong Xinjiang ZS3/L, "Guanyu Tang-Song shiqi Zhongyuan wenhua dui Yutian ying- 
xiang de jige wenti” Bg EE ARH BB ER SCIES T Bs EE JA ISI [UTE (Some Questions 
Concerning Chinese Cultural Influences on Khotan in the Tang and Song Periods), Guoxue 
yanjiu EEH FE (Studies in Sinology), No. 1, 1993, pp. 401-424. 
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1x.18937-/1x.18942. Based on their content, the items in these two groups, i.e. 
documents /1x.18932—/1x.18936, can be identified as Dunhuang manuscripts.” 
Numbered consecutively after the Khotan documents, /Ix.18943-1 is a copy of 
the “Lanting xu’, and /Ix.18943-2 consists of three fragments, none of which 
has enough characters to form complete sentences. After /Ix.18945, however, 
the items seem to be Dunhuang manuscripts again. The “Lanting xu" is writ- 
ten on wrinkled paper, quite similar to other documents excavated at Khotan 
and unlike the flat, smooth paper of Dunhuang manuscripts. Thus we have 
concluded that it was excavated at Khotan. However, since its content is not 
related to the previously published official and private documents from the 
Dali AFF (766—779), Jianzhong Œ (780—783) or Zhenyuan MJ (785-805) 
reign periods, it did not fit within the scope of earlier discussions. Another rea- 


son is that at that time we had not grasped the possibility that an integral and 
representative masterpiece of traditional Chinese culture such as the “Lanting 
xu" could have been distributed as far away as Khotan. 

With the support of Renmin University's officials, the museum, the Faculty 
of History and leaders of the School of Chinese Classics, and other special- 
ists, as well as Feng Qiyong's vigorous encouragement, the Renmin University 
Museum obtained a set of documents excavated in Khotan from the donation 
of a collector at the end of 2009. Among them were classical texts and docu- 
ments written in Chinese, Khotanese, Sanskrit, Tibetan, Sogdian, Chagatai 
and other languages. I was fortunate to participate in the work of sorting the 
Chinese documents. Our attention was first drawn to two fragments with 
the date “the gth year of the Yonghe 7 #{I reign period" written on them. We 
know that Yonghe is a reign title of the Eastern Jin R dynasty (317-420). 


The Western Regions kingdom of Khotan in the mid-4th century could not 
have used a reign name belonging to the Eastern Jin, so far away to the south- 
east, to record dates. In addition, this semi-cursive style of writing was also 
highly unlikely to have been popular in Khotan at the time. We can see from 


the handwriting used in texts excavated at Turfan Hf and Loulan fÉ 
BÉ from the Western Jin P8 dynasty (266-316) to the Sixteen Kingdoms 
--7\ EW period (304—439), that the style that was popular in Hexi 7=]74 and the 


2 Zhang Guangda FREE and Rong Xinjiang, "Shengbidebao cang Hetian chutu Hanwen 
wenshu kaoshi" R4 28 el FU EH HH 3-28 CX SS (A Study of the Chinese Manuscripts 
from Khotan in St. Petersburg), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu POZ- WA (Dunhuang and 

Turfan Studies), No. 6, 2002, pp. 221-241; reprinted in Zhang Guangda and Rong Xinjiang, 

Yutian shi congkao (zengding ben) FEES (IMJA ) (Studies on the History of 


Khotan [enlarged edition]) (Beijing: Zhongguo renmin daxue chubanshe, 2008), pp. 267—288. 
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Western Regions still retained a strong flavour of the clerical script Ez? For 
this reason, these two fragments dated the oth year of the Yonghe reign period 
(353), containing so few characters, must have been written by someone in the 
Tang period copying the “Lanting xu”. This new discovery thus provides strong 
evidence that manuscript /Ix.18943-1 in the Russian collection of Dunhuang 
manuscripts is a copy of the "Lanting xu" excavated in the Khotan region. 

Let us first examine these three fragments of the "Lanting xu". 

71x.18943-1: Because I have not seen the original manuscript, I do not know 
its dimensions. Only the upper part of the right edge and the top edge of the 
beginning of the manuscript are intact, the other parts are all damaged. All 
that survive are five incomplete lines:* (Fig. 15.1) 


ETEL [ 


OUR UON 
AmE E : 
Dua 
HE 
2 


In the Yonghe reign period ... 

In Shanyin, Kuaiji ... 

All the literati have arrived ... 

... mountains and steep peaks... 
stream, reflecting ... 


op c MN 


The characters in this manuscript are written close to the edge of the paper, 
unlike in copies of classical texts, which have bigger margins at the top and 
bottom. It must have been a piece that survived from calligraphy practice. The 
space between the lines and the characters is equal and regular, which is prob- 
ably the result of copying from a model. The writing in this copy of "Lanting 
xu" is commendable because the characters have considerable force, suggest- 
ing that the model was excellent, and that the person who wrote the copy was 
also quite competent. 

The Renmin University Museum has in its collection item Gxwouz, of 
which only the first six characters survive (Fig. 15.2a). These six characters give 


Ir 


3 See Liu Tao $i), Zhongguo shufa shi: Wei, Jin, Nanbeichao juan FEAE AS FRI TG 
H3 (The History of Chinese Calligraphy: Wei, Jin, Northern and Southern Dynasties) 
(Nanjing: Jiangsu jiaoyu chubanshe, 2002), pp. 18-140 and 365-389. 

4 Ecang Dunhuang wenxian (RIKERA (Dunhuang Manuscripts in Russian Collections), 
Vol. 17 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe / Eluosi kexue chubanshe dongfang wenxue bu, 
2000-2001), p. 296B. 
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the date: “Yonghe jiu nian sui gui" 7 I7L£EBE2S (the gth year of the Yonghe 
reign period, a gui[chou] year). It is not known why the copyist stopped writ- 


ing. The characters in this fragment are also written close to the edge of the 
paper. Judging by the size of the characters and the length of the blank space, 
it shares the same format as other copies of the “Lanting xu’, with thirteen 
characters in the first line. On the other side of this fragment is the end of a 
Tang official document (Fig. 15.2b), containing a signature and a verdict. This 
document may have been used as scrap paper for practicing the characters in 
the “Lanting xu’, though the work was left unfinished. As for the calligraphy 
itself, it is far inferior to that in /Ix.1894331. 

The Museum at Renmin University also has another document, Gxwoo17, 
in its collection, which must also be a fragment of writing practice. The first 
two lines repeat the character jing 4%, and the last line contains the date, the 
gth year of the Yonghe reign period, which must also be from “Lanting xu". 
Unfortunately, the rest of the text is missing. Shi Rui 4 reminded us that 
another fragment of writing practice from the “Lanting xu" (BH3-7v) has been 


found among the National Library of China's newly acquired documents from 
Khotan. On the front of this fragment the same character jing % is written 
multiple times, as is the character yu 8$ before it. Other characters that were 
practiced are ji fk, re 24, and chu 9). The two fragments can be joined verti- 
cally (Fig. 15.3) to form the text of the “Lanting xu’. Moreover, the character sui 
ip, which had been divided in half, can now be pieced together into a single, 
complete character. This character is followed by “zai guichou" FF (in a 
guichou year). After this, the character zai 7£ is repeated three times, which 
is clearly a mistake, therefore the writer did not continue, leaving an empty 


space. On the other side of the two fragments is an incomplete text of a Tang 


dynasty account of grains, in which the character shi £31, which was torn apart, 
is also pieced together into a single character at the point where the two frag- 
ments are joined. 

The above four fragments, after two are joined together, derive from three 
distinct manuscripts of the "Lanting xu". Although they are simply tracings 
or copies of writing practice, with little artistic value, their appearance in a 
remote desert oasis like Khotan has a significance that cannot be ignored. 


2 The Transmission of the "Lanting xu" in the Tang Dynasty 


On the 3rd day of the 3rd month of the gth year of the Yonghe reign period 
of the Eastern Jin dynasty, Emperor Mu f£ (1. 344-361), Wang Xizhi, with Xie 
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An ii ZZ (320-385), Sun Chuo ££ (320-377), Xi Tan 78 (320—361), Zhi Dun 
Z (314-366) and others, altogether 41 literati, gathered at Lanting ffs 
(Orchid Pavillion) in Shanyin U$, Kuaiji 275 prefecture (present-day 
Shaoxing 2881, Zhejiang jj; L province) to perform the Spring Purification 
ritual (715. They drank together and composed poems, which were 
combined into the Lanting ji k= (Orchid Pavillion Collection). Wang 
Xizhi wrote a preface to the collection, and this is the “Lanting xu" It is said 
that Wang composed this exquisite preface on a single piece of paper while 
drunk, and that later, when he sobered up, he “rewrote it tens and hundreds 
of times, but none was as perfect as the one he had written during the Spring 
Purification. He cherished this composition as a valuable treasure and passed 
it down to his children and grandchildren" 

The historian Liu Su && (fl. 742—755) of the early Tianbao K€ era (742— 
756) of the Tang dynasty records the following in juan 3 of his Sui Tang jia hua 
i 2m (Fine Stories from the Sui and Tang Periods): 


Wang Youjun's +4 (Wang Xizhi) “Lanting xu" was lost during the dis- 
order at the end of the Liang 2 dynasty (502-557) and circulated outside 
the palace. It fell into the care of Sengyong [7k during the Tianjia K3 
reign period (560—566) of the [Southern] Chen [ dynasty (557—589). In 
the Taijian A’ reign period (569—582) it was offered to Emperor Xuan 
© (r. 568-582). When the [Southern] Chen was conquered by the Sui [5 
(581-619), someone offered it to the Prince of Jin = (569—618), who did 
not value it highly. Later, Sengguo [i$ 5€ borrowed it from the emperor to 
make a copy. However, even after the prince was enthroned as emperor, 
he did not ask for it to be returned. After the death of Sengguo, it came 
into the hands of his disciple Sengbian [331.5 


However, after searching through a large quantity of historical records relat- 
ing to “Lanting xu" Hagi Nobuo #k{# k concluded that from the time of Wang 
Xizhi to the compilation of the Jinshu = (History of the Jin) at the beginning 
of the Tang, it was not mentioned in a single source. Hagi therefore argues 


5 He Yanzhi HEZ, “Lanting ji" j= t (Record of the Orchid Pavilion), Fashu yaolu SE 
fk (Compendium of Calligraphy), juan 3 (Shanghai: Renmin meishu chubanshe, 1984), 
p. 124. 

6 SuiTang jia hua [ie Seah 
Zhonghua shuju, 1979), p. 5 


= 


ii Dus Stories from the Sui and Tang Periods), final volume (Beijing: 
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that all the discussions about the “Lanting zu” began after its inclusion in the 
“Wang Xizhi zhuan" £342 { (Biography of Wang Xizhi) in the Jinshu.” 

Tang Emperor Taizong KF (r. 626-649) had been a keen advocate of Wang 
Xizhi's calligraphy. His four historical commentaries on the Jinshu include an 
essay called "Wang Xizhi zhuan zan” £342 (4 (In Praise of the Biography 
of Wang Xizhi).® This essay first enumerates the flaws in the calligraphy of 
such literati as Zhang Boying 5E(H3X (Zhang Zhi 5E, d. 192), Zhong Yao 
$815 (151-230) and Wang Xianzhi ERAZ (344—386), and then goes on with 
great gusto to recommend Wang Xizhi's calligraphy: “I have meticulously scru- 
tinised the calligraphy of ancients and moderns, but only Wang Yishao -E3&/Vl 
(Wang Xizhi) has achieved the exquisite but simple, unsurpassed beauty 


and perfection" Before ascending the throne, as Prince of Qin Z& E, Li Shimin 
EHR (i.e. Emperor Taizong) had already expended great effort collecting 
famous pieces of Wang Xizhi's calligraphy. After he ascended the throne, he 
used his imperial resources to continue gathering additional examples of 
Wang Xizhi's calligraphy for his palace collection in Chang'an 2%. Among 


them was one piece that would continue acquiring fame: the “Lanting xu". 

There are two different versions of the story of the emperor's acquisi- 
tion of the “Lanting xu": either that the Prince of Qin sent Xiao Yi #32 
(d.u.) to Yuezhou #KIN to purchase the text, or that he sent Ouyang Xun EX [Z;38 
(557—641) to procure it. In his Sui Tang jia hua, Liu Su continues the discussion 
quoted earlier as follows: 


When Emperor Taizong was Prince of Qin, he was delighted to find 
a copy of the "Lanting [xu]" and sought to purchase it at a high price. 
However, he did not succeed in obtaining it. Later, when he discovered 
that the original was in Master Bian's care, he sent Xiao Yi (written gW) 
to Yuezhou to request it. He obtained it and delivered it in the 4th year 
of the Wude RZ reign period (621) to [the Prince of] Qin's residence. In 
the 10th year of the Zhenguan A$} reign period (636), Emperor Taizong 


had ten copies made of it and gave them as gifts to his closest ministers. 
After the emperor died, the Grand Councilor #3 Chu Suiliang tX È 
(597—658) wrote in a memorial, “The ‘Lanting [xu] was highly valued by 


7 Hagi Nobuo fk (zififf, "Bunken kara mita ‘Ranteijo’ no ruten” XRAN Ò Ete HI PPO Yel 
(The Transmission of the “Lanting xu" as seen from Textual Sources), Sumi 25 (Ink), Vol. 148, 
No. 1, 2001, pp. 48-53. 


8 Jinshu $$ (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1974), juan 80, pp. 2107-2108. 
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the late emperor, therefore we must not retain it" Thus, the original was 
sealed inside Zhaoling HARE (Taizong's tomb).? 


The story of Xiao Yi's 2&7] / RR 3& acquisition of the “Lanting [xu]" was popular 
during the Tang period. Before Liu Su, He Yanzhi fuJ/i£7 (fl. 713-742) elabo- 
rated it in a Tang classical tale (2, entitled “Lanting ji" Bj EU (Story of the 
Preface to the Orchid Pavilion). This work was included in Zhang Yanyuan's 5& 
E&3& (ca. &5-post-875) Fashu yaolu jE ES (Compendium of Calligraphy) 
in its entirety, and thus became part of the "trusted history" of calligraphy. 


However, challenges to the credibility of this story arose as early as the Song 
period. For instance, Zhao Yanwei #4 (&i (fl. 1195) pointed out seven fallacies 
in the story in his Yun lu man chao Zf) (Loose Notes from a Cloud- 
covered Foothill).1° 

Juan 4 of the Nanbu xinshu Fej 25575 (New History of the South) by Qian Yi 


$8 (968-1026) of the Song period records the following: 


"Lanting [xu]" was acquired by Ouyang Xun who went to Yue to search for 
itin the 4th year of the Wude reign period. That was when it first entered 
the residence of the Prince of Qin. Ma Daosong jir (d.u.) was asked 
to make two copies of it, one for Biancai X3]. (fl. 626) and the other to 
be retained by the prince. Ma Daosong also secretly made an extra copy 


for himself. At that time the dynasty was newly established. The Prince 
of Qin was a regional commander, but he kept the copy of the preface by 
his side at all times. After ascending the throne, he studied it tirelessly. In 
the 23rd year of the Zhenguan reign period (649), Chu Suiliang asked for 
it to be deposited in [his tomb] at Zhaoling. Later generations could only 
see tracings of it.!! 


After this, Liu Youding's $1) Œ (ca. 1330) Yuan dynasty (1260-1368) commentary 
on Yan ji Rii (Utmost Change),? Song Lian's R (1310-1381) Ming dynasty 


9 Sui Tang jia hua, final volume, p. 53. 

10 Yun lu man chao FEZ $9 (Loose Notes of the Cloud-covered Foothill), juan 6 (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1996), p. 104. 

11 Nanbu xinshu FE 3r = (A New History of the South), juan 4 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
2002), p. 50. 

12 “Yanji” {Jf (Utmost Change), Lidai shufa wenxuan ER SEE STE (Selected Writings 
on Calligraphy through the Ages) (Shanghai: Shanghai shuhua chubanshe, 1979), p. 442. 
[Editor's note: Yan ji was written by Zheng Biao 279) (fl. 14th century), see Pietro De 
Laurentis, "The Forbidden Classic of the Jade Hall: A Study of an Eleventh-century 
Compendium on Calligraphic Technique’, Asia Major, Vol. 24, No. 2 (January 201), 
pp. 113-146, esp. p. 117. ] 
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(1368-1644) “Ba 'Xitai yushi Xiao Yi zhuan Lantingxu” gj (P52 E SE Bee 
lls" lel) (Colophon to "The censor-in-chief Xiao Yi Acquires the ‘Lanting tu’ 
by Deception”), and Li Ciming’s 424%, (1830-1895) Qing dynasty (1644-1911) 
zh 


Yuemantang dushu ji #48 38530 (Reading Notes from Yueman Studio), 
all emphasise that it was Ouyang Xun, not Xiao Yi, who acquired the preface 


for the Prince of Qin. As for the question of why the historian Liu Su said that 
Xiao Yi acquired it from Yuezhou, Hagi Nobuo found three Song and Yuan 
period quotations in the Sui Tang jia hua saying that it was Ouyang Xun rather 
than Xiao Yi who acquired “Lanting xu" from Yuezhou. He therefore concludes 
that the text originally attributed this to Ouyang Xun, and only later was his 


name changed to Xiao Yi. Furthermore, Arakane Osamu #14234 pointed 


out that the version of Liu Su's “Lanting ji" included in Quan Tangwen && 


X. (Complete Tang Prose), which is almost identical to the version in Sui Tang 

jia hua, has Ouyang Kun rather than Xiao Yi. This is strong evidence that Sui 
Tang jia hua originally recorded that it was Ouyang Xun who acquired it in 
Yuezhou.!® Considering the historical background, the relationship between 
the Prince of Qin and Ouyang Xun, and the later studies that have been done 
on the two theories based on textual sources, I support the view that Ouyang 
Xun was the one who acquired the “Lanting xu" in Yuezhou.!” 


According to Chu Suiliang's Youjun Shumu 47275 H (A Catalogue of Wang 
Xizhi's Calligraphy), the version of the "Lanting xu" obtained by Emperor 
Taizong was listed as the top one of the 252 calligraphy samples in the 58 
juan of Wang Xizhi's semi-cursive script held in the collection of the imperial 


household during the Zhenguan reign period. Emperor Taizong ordered Feng 
Chengsu EKA (617-672), Tang Puche 474i (fl. 627—649) and other copy- 
ists in the Institute for the Advancement of Literature 5/ X: 8E to make tracings 


13 — Hanyuan bieji «i1 285|& (Unofficial Writings of the Hanlin Academy), juan 3, Song Lian 

quanji RPEEÆ (Complete Works of Song Lian) (Hangzhou: Zhejiang guji chubanshe, 
1999), p. 1006. 

14 — Yuemantang dushu ji: Zhaji RZ t AE LALE (Reading Notes from Yueman Studio) 
(Shanghai: Shanghai shudian chubanshe, 2000), p. 1310. 

15 Hagi Nobuo, “Bunken kara mita 'Ranteijo' no ruten’, p. 49. 

16 — ArakaneOsamu HEA, Tang chu de shufa yu zhengzhi WAVE EAB (Calligraphy 
and Politics at the Beginning ofthe Tang), MA Thesis, Faculty of History, Peking University, 
2005, pp- 35-36. 

17 There are many theories concerning the debate about the arrival of the “Lanting xu" in 
Changan, but there is no need to go into details here. See the articles in the following two 
works: Wenwu chubanshe 37H RE, ed., Lanting lunbian fiji HE (Debates about 
the Orchid did (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1973); Hua Rende 3€ A f& and Bai 

A 


Qianshen E13 E, eds., Lanting lunji Mj = im (Collected Essays on the Orchid Pavilion) 
(Suzhou: Suzhou daxue chubanshe, 2001). 
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using the “double-hook outline filling method" FEZA and give them as 
gifts to his close ministers. Among them, Tang Puche “secretly made a copy to 


take outside the imperial household, thus the ‘Lanting [xu]’ began to circulate 
beyond the palace”.!? At present, the Palace Museum in Beijing possesses three 
tracings of the “Lanting xu" The first was made by Feng Chengsu and features, 
at the beginning and the end, half seal impressions with Emperor Zhongzong’s 
HSE (r. 684) reign title Shenlong ##§2 (705—707), which is why it is called the 
Shenlong copy (Fig. 15.4). The second was made by Yu Shinan E tEFA, which, 
according to Dong Qichang s& E: (1555-1636) of the Ming period, was pre- 
sented to Yuan Emperor Wenzong XE (r. 1328-1332) by Zhang Jinjienu 5243 
FLW (b. 1296); thus it is called the Zhang Jinjienu copy. The third is the copy 
made by Chu Suiliang. Because it has a poetic inscription written by Mi Fu 
7KTE (1051-1107) at the end, it is sometimes considered to be a copy made by 
Mi Fu.?? In addition, there is also the Dingwu #EJA copy, based on Ouyang 


t 


Xun's copy, which was named after the Dingwu Arsenal XE EIE in Dingzhou 


= 


EJN, where it was once stored. These editions are all identical in style and 


alignment, all having the two characters for Chongshan £t in line 4, written 
in the space between the lines. This suggests that all of them can be traced 
back to the same original.?° 

The copies of the “Lanting xu" held in the Palace Museum today were all 
made by ministers who were close to Emperor Taizong. Copies that circu- 
lated outside the palace were extremely few. Therefore, some scholars argue 
that Wang Xizhi's calligraphy was not popularised in the Tang by the "Lanting 
xu’, which was so rare at the time, but instead by the monk Huairen's {2 
(fl. 672) collection of Wang's calligraphy reproduced in his "Shengjiao xu" 
HAFF (Preface to the Sacred Teachings), and later from “Yong zi ba fa" KÆ 


/N& (The Eight Strokes of the Character Yong). Since some characters in 
the "Shengjiao xu" are taken from the “Lanting xu’, these scholars argue that 


18 — Fashuyaolu, juan 3, pp. 14 and 131. 

19 For some exquisite copies of the above three works and detailed descriptions and expla- 
nations, see Shi Anchang J£. Zz Ei, ed., Jin Tang Wudai shufa RS [Aie CS P 
Sex maz) (Calligraphy of the Period from the Jin through the Tang and Five 
Dynasties) (Shanghai: Shanghai keji chubanshe and Hong Kong: Shangwu yinshuguan, 
2001), pp. 30-58. 

20 See Liu Tao, Zhongguo shufa shi: Wei, Jin, Nanbeichao juan, p. 199; Zhu Guantian ES 

, Zhongguo shufa shi: Sui, Tang, Wudai juan F E 1E Se DS EE TARE (The History of 

Chinese Calligraphy: Sui, Tang and Five Dynasties Periods) (Nanjing: Jiangsu jiaoyu chu- 

banshe, 1999), pp. 56-57. 
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the common people learned the calligraphy in the “Lanting zu” from the stele 
inscription of the "Shengjiao xu"?! 
However, I am afraid this is not the case. 


3 The Westward Transmission of the "Lanting xu" 


Because the original copy of the "Lanting xu" had already been sealed in 
Emperor Taizong's Zhaoling tomb, it was unavailable to anyone after Emperor 
Gaozong's &j?x reign (649-683). The copies held by the emperor's close 
officials were also “worth tens of thousands each"?? thus they too were not 
accessible to the general public. Some individuals, however, had made pri- 
vate copies or tracings and circulated them outside the palace. This allowed 
the common people to practice and learn from them. Yet in the past, most 
calligraphy-enthusiasts focused their attention primarily on the highest qual- 
ity, most “inspired pieces" fm, those that were copied frequently, and those 
that famous calligraphers used as a basis for their new creations; they were 
seldom concerned with the survival of copies made by ordinary people. Since 
the opening of the Dunhuang library cave in 1900, scholars have found some 
handwritten copies of the "Lanting xu" among the Dunhuang manuscripts. At 


present we know of over 10 of such manuscripts, which we can call popular 
copies of the “Lanting xu’. 

Rao Zongyi $7- HA was first to notice the existence of three Dunhuang man- 
uscripts of the "Lanting xu" of this type. They are documents P.2544 (recto), 
P.2622 (verso) and P.3194 (verso). He included a life-size photo-lithographic 
copy of P.2544 in his Dunhuang shufa congkan BOSSES] (Dunhuang 
Calligraphy Collection), mentioning in his appended note the existence of 
the other two.?? There are two possible explanations for the existence of these 


21 Zhu Guantian, “Lanting xu’ zai Tangdai de yingxiang" (HFF) EERIE (The 
Influence of the “Lanting xu" in the Tang Dynasty), in Hua Rende and Bai Qianshen, eds., 
Lanting lunji, pp. 318-321; also included in Zhu Guantian's Chu guo ji: Zhu Guantian lun- 
shu wenji JRE — ZR EH im e SCAB (Collection of Early Work: Zhu Guantian's Essays on 
Calligraphy) (Beijing: Rongbaozhai chubanshe, 2008), pp. 6-11. 

22  Fashuyaolu, juan 3, p. 131. 

23 Rao Zongyi BE, ed, Dunhuang shufa congkan POUZE) t] (Dunhuang 
Calligraphy Collection), Vol. 1 (Tokyo: Nigensha, 1983); here I follow the Chinese revised 
edition, Fa cang Dunhuang shuyuan jinghua Kiri S zs (Masterpieces from 
Dunhuang in French Collections), Vol. 1: Taben — Suijin H% - PES (Rubbings: Pieces of 
Gold) (Guangzhou: Guangdong renmin chubanshe, 1993), pp. 101-102, for the colophon 
see p. 267. 
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copies of the “Lanting xu” among the Dunhuang manuscripts. One is that they 
were copies of ancient literature, while the other is that they were used for 
calligraphy practice. For this reason, the function of these three copies of the 
“Lanting xu" found in Dunhuang is worthy of careful analysis. 

The recto of P.2544 contains, on ruled paper, a collection of poems such 
as Liu Changgine’s SE] (718—790) “Jiu fu" HA (Rhapsody on Wine), “Jinyi 
pian" $7<jm (On Brocade Robes), *Hanjia pian” 2% fr (On the Han Family), 
“Laoren pian" # Afā (On an Old Man), “Laoren xiangwen xiaotan hanshi" 
CE Aho (An Old Man's Morning Appreciation for Han Poetry), 
“Longmen fu" fF 4H (Rhapsody on Longmen), and “Beimang pian" JECKA 
(On Beimang Mountain). The poems are followed by two blank lines, and 
then the full text of the “Lanting xu" in fourteen lines. The calligrapher then 
writes the characters [wen] yi tong [X] 3E], skips one line, then the date, 
"the oth year of the Yonghe reign period”. The date is written again in the next 
column, in a slightly longer form, and the document ends. These are all written 
as writing practice.?^ Having carefully analyzed this fragment in detail, Xu Jun 
(RI has pointed out that the poems preceding the “Lanting xu" are basically 
identical in content and order to the poems in P.4994 + 8.2049: “The ‘Lanting 
xu' and the preceding poems were copied by the same person, but the charac- 
ters clearly copied the shape of those in Wang Xizhi's ‘Lanting xu’. Therefore 
we can conclude that it was written to practice calligraphy"25 Xu is well-versed 
in calligraphy and has studied the whole corpus of Dunhuang manuscripts of 
poetry and song collections, therefore I completely agree with his judgment. 
Given the addition of extra characters and the repetition of characters from 
the "Lanting xu" after the main text, it was unquestionably written for cal- 


ligraphy practice. This copy was written in columns with approximately 24 
characters per line, unlike the format of the usual copies of the “Lanting xu". 
Thus, although it was copying a model, it did not follow the original format. 
On the recto of P.2622 is the document “Ji xiong shuyi" EXA% (Letter 
Models for Events of Good and Bad Fortune) with the postscript, “Written at 
noon on the 4th day of the 4th month of the 13th year of the Dazhong K 
reign period (859)”. This date is followed by five student and other miscella- 
neous poems. On the verso are eight poems copied in the same hand, some 


24 For images of the entire work, see Fa cang Dunhuang Xiyu wenxian TEE PO uiu 
SCRA (Dunhuang Manuscripts from the Western Regions in French Collections), Vol. 15 
(Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2000), pp. 255-258, "Lanting xu" is on p. 257. 

25 Xu Jun f&(£, Dunhuang shiji canjuan jikao PORTI EIR (Textual Research 
on Fragments of an Anthology of Poems from Dunhuang) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
2000), p. 465. 
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incomplete. Scholars argue that the person who copied this scroll is Li Wenyi 
ZE' Y 3€ because a note within the letter models on the recto include the words 
“This was written by Li Wenyi"26 After the first fragmentary poem copied on 
the verso, there are three lines of character practice from the "Lanting xu" 
(Fig. 15.5), beginning with the date, “the oth day of the Yonghe reign period". 
However, the original, which says “cidi you chongshan junling maolin xiu- 
zhu” AELE Ep (in this place are lofty mountains and steep 


peaks, luxuriant woods and slender bamboos), is mistakenly written as “cidi 
you maolin xiuzhu chong" [EE KE. Perhaps the copyist stopped 


abruptly after realising the mistake. This text is formatted differently to the 


letter models and the poems on the verso: it has no top margin, preserving 
the format of the original model. Thus it is unquestionably calligraphy practice. 
Moreover, on the verso there are still many miscellaneous scribbles, doodles 
of animals and signatures all resembling writing exercises. These aspects help 
us determine that the “Lanting xu” had the function of calligraphy practice. 
The date written at the end of the letter models on the recto, the 13th year 
of the Dazhong reign period (859), shows that it was copied during the late Tang. 

The recto of P3194 consists of a Tang manuscript of Lunyu jijie 3i 
fE (Collected Annotations on the Analects of Confucius), with the end title 
“Lunyu, juan 4” smati V (Analects of Confucius, juan 4).2” The colophon 
at the end is illegible; it is covered with thick ink. On the verso is the draft of 
a complaint by Zhang Tongxin 5E3&[5 and others, as well as a few random 
jottings, half a line of Tibetan text, and finally three lines from the “Lanting 


xu" written upside down (Fig. 15.6). These lines start from “the oth day of the 
Yonghe reign period" and end at “shaozhang xianji" DER (young and old 
ones have gathered together) followed by a blank space.?? The writing begins 


at the top edge of the paper with no margin. Its line length differs from the 
Shenlong and other copies, with the first two lines having 18 and 13 charac- 
ters respectively. The expression zhi Lanting Z [i= is also written mistakenly 


26 For images of both sides, see Fa cang Dunhuang Xiyu wenxian, Vol. 16 (Shanghai: Shanghai 
guji chubanshe, 2000), pp. 315-324, “Lanting xu" is on p. 320. Concerning “Ji xiong shuyi" 
SE (Letter Models for Events of Good and Bad Fortune), see Zhao Heping 
RISE, Dunhuang xieben shuyi yanjiu WYER AS WE (A Study of the Dunhuang 
Manuscripts with Letter Models) (Taibei: Xinwenfeng chuban gongsi, 1993), pp. 568-601; 


regarding the part with poems, see Xu Jun, Dunhuang shiji canjuan jikao, pp. 775-779; 
when he mentions “Lanting xu’, he calls it “character practice"; see p. 777. 

27 Li Fang 4275, Dunhuang “Lunyu jijie" jiaozheng BOE (imua Ef) PETE (Collated 
Edition of the “Lunyu jijie” from Dunhuang) (Nanjing: Jiangsu guji chubanshe, 1998), 
pp. 219-329; this is taken as the reference edition. 

28 For images of both sides, see Fa cang Dunhuang Xiyu wenxian, Vol. 22 (Shanghai: Shanghai 
guji chubanshe, 2002), pp. 120-123, “Lanting xu" is on p. 123. 
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as zhi Lanting £ 


Zongyi commented that it is “extremely good calligraphy"2? Given the content 


jai. These details all show that it is writing practice. Rao 


of Zhang Tongxin’s complaint, we speculate that the fragment dates from the 
period of the Guiyijun fẹ. (Return to Allegiance Circuit, 851-1036). 
The text addresses an attendant-in-ordinary % £5 the Guiyijun military com- 


missioners &[if£( who were attendants-in-ordinary include Zhang Huaishen 
DREZ (867-872), Suo Xun ZS) (d. 894) and Zhang Chengfeng 5R 
(896—901).3? Therefore, this complaint must date within this period of time, 


and the "Lanting xu" calligraphy practice that follows must also date to the late 
Tang or Five Dynasties periods. 

As the scope of research into these documents has broadened and new 
materials have been published, the following additional fragments of charac- 
ter practice modelled on the "Lanting xu" have been discovered: 

P.4764: Two fragmented sheets survive. The beginning of the second sheet is 
torn, with only traces of writing. Then there are two lines from the “Lanting xu’, 


starting from “qunxian bizhi” EE £C 2 (all the worthies have arrived) and end- 


ing at “youyou qingliu ji" 35757159 (and also a clear, swiftly-flowing stream). 
The character ji }# is repeated twice, and the rest is blank.?! It is indeed an 
example of character practice. 


$3619: Another piece of character practice modelled on the “Lanting xu". 
Sixteen lines survive, consisting of the eight characters “ruo he yiqi weichang 
buli” Zi&-—327k 8 F Ri (I share their melancholy, and have never approached 
[their works] without ...), with two lines of practice for each character.?? The 
top line consists of sample characters provided by the teacher, and below are 
the student's attempts to copy them.?? 

P.3369, Piéce 2: The verso consists of character practice from the “Lanting 


xu”. On the recto are strings of characters such as gong qi zhai Br E, jinguang 


29 Facang Dunhuang shuyuan jinghua, Vol. 1 (Rubbings: Pieces of Gold), p. 267. 

30 See Rong Xinjiang, Guiyijun shi yanjiu Bra kuu (Study of the History of the 
Guiyijun) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1996), pp. 78-84, 88-93 and 131. 

31 Fa cang Dunhuang Xiyu wenxian, Vol. 33 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2005), 
p. 162, originally titled "Shuyi" See Wo Xinghua 7KB8s5E, Dunhuang shufa yishu PUES 

iEÉR (Dunhuang Calligraphic Art) (Shanghai: Shanghai renmin chubanshe, 1994), 
PP. 39-40. 

32 Ying cang Dunhuang wenxian JEU XA (Dunhuang Manuscripts in British 
Collections), Vol. 3 (Chengdu: Sichuan renmin chubanshe, 1990), p. 109, labelled “char- 
acter practice" Hao Chunwen BÆ, Ying cang Dunhuang shehui lishi wenxian shilu 
HPO SEE SCRA EZ (Annotated Transcription of the Dunhuang Manuscripts 
concerning Social History Preserved in Britain), Vol. 7 (Beijing: Shehui kexue wenxian 
chubanshe, 2010), pp. 371-372, also called xizi. 

33 See Wo Xinghua, Dunhuang shufa yishu, pp. 42 and 44. 


H 
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mingdao 423¢49%8 and qian sheshen sanwan ÑR Æ =. On the verso with 
the “Lanting xu’, there are five lines practicing the three characters “zhi shi 


xi" Zt (as we look upon the past), with one line for the character zhi still 


surviving, and two lines for the other two characters (shi xi). To the left of the 
character xi, the “heart” -ù radical is still visible in the lower half of the char- 
acter bei 248.34 

Ax.00528A: The verso is severely damaged, with only two lines of practice 
for the character zhi <7 and six lines for lan fj remaining. Thus it must be 


character practice using the “Lanting xu" as a model.?* On the recto side are 
the words, “household register of Shensha village, Dunhuang county, Shazhou" 
VPN SOS PASS, which show that the students used scrap paper for their 
character practice. 


/]1x.00528B: This item consists of several fragments, with character practice 
on both sides. On the recto, the characters zhishao *&/V and he fil, undoubtedly 


taken from the “Lanting xu’, are repeated. The verso includes the characters 
he RI, ye tt; and others, and one fragmentary line from the Qianzi wen FEX 
(Thousand-Character Text): “ming lin shen lü bo su xing” M kmaha A WEL (life 
is like facing the deep, like treading on thin ice; early to rise).36 


Ax.00538: This fragment contains two lines of writing, one with the words 
“Fo shuo Wuchang jing [...] juan" (PERIE KE [_] Æ (The Buddha's Teaching on 
Impermanence, [...] juan) and the other containing the opening words of the 


"Lanting xu" "Yonghe jiu nian sui zai guichou mu chun zhi chu hui yu Kuaiji" 
KALIL REBAR Z JE SFE (in the gth year of the Yonghe reign 
period, a guichou year, at the beginning of spring we met at Kuaiji). After this, 


the character da X is written four times, and there is also one line of da [...] 


X written upside down.” 


Ax.11023: The recto has three lines practicing the characters zhi lan 
Z BE. The first line is for zhi Z, the second is for lan fi, and the third contains 
an incomplete character lan. These are all from the "Lanting xu". The verso has 


traces of the characters [xing] wen qing [#8] 255755, which must be from the 


Qianzi wen.?? In my view, this fragment can be combined with the fragment 


34 For an image, see Fa cang Dunhuang Xiyu wenxian, Vol. 23 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chu- 
banshe, 2002), p. 365. 

35 Foran image, see E cang Dunhuang wenxian, Vol. 6 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe / 
Eluosi kexue chubanshe dongfang wenxue bu, 2000), pp. 342-343. 

36 | Ecang Dunhuang wenxian, Vol. 6, pp. 343-344. 

37  Ecang Dunhuang wenxian, Vol. 6, p. 351. 

38 For an image, see E cang Dunhuang wenxian, Vol. 15 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe 
/ Eluosi kexue chubanshe dongfang wenxue bu, 2000), p. 132. 
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Ax.00528B, containing the words ming lin shen lü bo su [xing] AMAR 
ve]. 
A\x.11024: This item contains four fragments, which have character prac- 


H 


tice on both sides modelling the “Lanting xu" On the recto are the characters 
yiyong yizu —gWKkZRXE, ri ye youging shi ri H Uie H, zhi sheng Z8, and yi 
changxu D54, written separately, with each character practiced in two lines. 
On the verso are the phrases zhang xianji cidi you chongshan junling RIXA 
WE ERU IE SR, Kuaiji shanyin zhi lanting xiuxi shi SU Z Bil FIARE, shi 
ye qunxian binzhi [shao] SEA EEEXSE 78 [^P] and liu ji tuanying iombe, with 
one line of practice for each character.?? 


Ihi 


/11x.05687: Only one side of this fragment has been published as an image. It 
has eight lines of writing on it, consisting of the four-character phrase youmu 


changhuai JE ES with two lines of practice for each character^? The 


“Lanting xu" contains the line “suoyi youmu cheng (chang) huai” HEP H 88 
(155) 18 (as our eyes wandered, our hearts opened), thus this fragment is a prac- 
tice of characters from the "Lanting xu". 

71x.12833 has writing on both sides. The recto contains three lines practicing 
the character he fil, with some other incomplete characters, and the verso has 
three lines practicing the character yong 7k, and some incomplete characters. 
The characters yong zk and he Fl resemble the style used in the “Lanting xu". 
Therefore, this fragment should be considered character practice of the char- 
acters yong and he from the beginning of the “Lanting xu"! 

Apart from these, the Dunhuang manuscript Hane >] 664, formerly in the 


collection of the renowned scholar Haneda Toru JJH ¥, was displayed at 
the “54th Special Exhibition of the Kyou Shooku Library" hosted by the Takeda 
Science Foundation of Osaka, Japan, on 19-24 April 2010.4? It is a fragment 


39 E cang Dunhuang wenxian, Vol. 15, pp. 132-133. Regarding P.3369, Pièce 2V, /Ix.00528AV, 
/Ix.00528B, /Ix.00538, /Ix.11023, /Ix.11024V, Cai Yuandi Z8 confirmed that these are 
fragments of the “Lanting xu’, see his Dunhuang jingdian shufa ji xiangguan xizi yanjiu 
Sor aK HH SEE THER EEG (Calligraphy Using Classical Texts in Dunhuang and 
Other Writing Exercises), MA Thesis, Zhejiang University, 2010, p. 42. 

40 Foran image of this, see E cang Dunhuang wenxian, Vol. 12 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chu- 
banshe / Eluosi kexue chubanshe dongfang wenxue bu, 2000), p. 218. 

41 See Ecang Dunhuang wenxian, Vol. 16 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe / Eluosi kexue 
chubanshe dongfang wenxue bu, 2001), p. 177. For the identification of items /Ix.05687 
and /Ix.12833 mentioned above, I am grateful for the advice of Tian Weiwei FHf&jf&j, 
PhD student at Peking University. 

42 Manuscript Hane 664 is described in Haneda Toru JHF, ed., “Dunhuang miji mulu: 
Xin zeng mu lu (Dunhuang xieben 433-670 fan)” Si Eos API ES GUN 
433-670 1$) (Dunhuang Secret Book Catalog: New Catalog [Dunhuang Manuscripts, 
Items 433-670]), along with 14 other Dunhuang manuscripts that were purchased in 
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of a student's character practice that interestingly contains elements from 
Wang Xizhi’s “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie" mitima (In Admiration of 
Huang and Qi) on the recto and elements from the “Lanting xu" on the verso 


(Fig. 15.7).? In both cases the characters to be copied are written by the teacher 
horizontally along the top edge of the paper in a relatively thick, large style. 
Each model character is written twice, and the student has copied it in the 
vertical column below. It vividly demonstrates the way in which Dunhuang 
students imitated Wang Xizhi's calligraphy to learn Chinese. In this document, 
the “Lanting xu" side has the characters he jiunian suizai guichou muchun 
zhichu hui FU LAE ESSE gS and tuan ying dai zuo Hale FAL, and 
the two seem to have a seam between them, which is why the two fragments 


do not directly connect. 

Judging by the style of the characters and other writings in the same doc- 
uments, the above Dunhuang manuscripts of the “Lanting xu" all date from 
the mid-to-late Tang to the Five Dynasties periods. This shows that copies 
of the “Lanting xu" circulated among the common people during the Tang 
period, not only in Chang’an, but also as far west as Dunhuang, to be used by 
local students practicing writing. 

In addition, Stein discovered manuscript M.T.b.oo6 (Fig. 15.8) at Mazar 
Tagh on his second expedition.^* On its recto are the remains of one line with 
the character xin Jk repeated, and two lines of the character fu f£, both from 
the “Lanting xu" sentence “xiangzhi suoxin, fu yang zhijian" [=] ZFA > 
ff& CA) KIZA (what previously brought joy, has now quickly ...), thus 
this too is character practice based on the “Lanting xu’.45 On the verso are 
the remains of two lines with the character dang ‘= and four lines with the 


May 1941. See Luohe Jundian [Ochiai Toshinori] 7& 4(@#4, “Dunhuang miji mulu (Di 433 

hao zhi 670 hao) lüekao" BOSAL H $k ($E 433 IEE 670 HE) WSF (A Brief Study of 

the Tonko hikyü Collection [Items 433 to 670]), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu S JE SAt 
Zt (Dunhuang and Turfan Studies), Vol. 7, 2004, p. 175; see Ochiai Toshinori, "Tonko hikyü: 
maboroshi no shirukurodo shahon wo sagashite" Sia - 4]00 VV 7 u — SAK 
Æ TEL T (The Tonko hikyü Collection: Looking for Phantom Silk Road Manuscripts), 
Kachó tanki daigaku gakuho IAEA EF (Journal of the Kacho College), No. 6, 

2002, pp. 15-19. 

43 See, Dai 54 kai Kyou Shooku tokubetsu tenjikai “Tonko no tenseki to ko bunsho” suroku 
E 54 [ul dz pli et ee E SUE SBOE ERE + OCF’ Elk (Illustrated Catalogue of 
the 54th Special Exhibition of the Kyou Shooku Library: “Dunhuang Texts and Ancient 
Documents") (Osaka: Kyou Shooku, 2010), pp. 27-28. 

44 Édouard Chavannes, Les documents chinois découverts par Aurel Stein dans les sables du 
Turkestan oriental (Oxford: Imprimerie de l'Université, 1913), p. 204, pl. XXXII. 

45 Chen Lifang BET, "Tangdai Yutian de tongmeng jiaoyu: Yi Zhongguo renmin daxue 
bowuguan cang Hetian zizi wei zhongxin" KUF HW 5j - PRA ECKE 

EHEH ELSE Ay Foo» (Elementary Education in Khotan during the Tang Dynasty: 
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character kang fit, corresponding to the lines in the “Shang xiang Huang Qi 
tie": “wu bizhi Zhang, Zhong dang kangxing" ELE 5& > shift (my [cal- 
ligraphy] can be compared to that of Zhang and Zhong).*$ It is thus clear that 
students copied the "Lanting xu" on the recto and "Shang xiang Huang Qi tie" 
on the verso of the same sheet. From it we know that, as in Dunhuang, the 


local students in Khotan used both works at the same time as models for their 
character practice. 

In sum, we are fortunate to have four written manuscript fragments of the 
"Lanting xu" from Tang dynasty Khotan. From the public and private texts 
excavated in the Khotan region that have already been published, it is clear 
that the Chinese manuscripts date for the most part between the Kaiyuan 
BJC era (713-741) and the Zhenyuan periods. However, in the documents most 
recently acquired by the Renmin University Museum, we have discovered 
some official documents containing characters from the reign of Empress Wu 
Zetian HIJA (r. 690—705), pushing back the date when the Chinese script was 
used in Khotan to the period between the ist year of the Tianshou X15 reign 
period (690) and the 1st year of the Shenlong reign period (705), when these 
new characters were commonly used. Yet, if we consider the corpus as a whole, 


the copies of the "Lanting xu" unearthed in Khotan are most likely to be dated 
from the latter half of the 8th century when Chinese manuscripts were most 
prevalent there. 

Concerning the format and layout of the manuscripts, the two items from 
the Renmin University Museum are either fragmentary or unfinished, so they 
do not provide sufficient information. The one in the Russian collection is sim- 
ilar to the traced copies of the “Lanting xu" made by Feng Chengsu, Yu Shinan, 
and Chu Suiliang, so its appearance seems closer to the palace copy, and is of 
better quality than the Dunhuang copies. 

From the 10th month of the ist year of the Changshou RẸ reign period 
(692), when the Tang restored the Four Garrisons of Anxi and sent 30,000 


Chinese troops to be stationed in the Western Regions, officials from 
Central China started migrating to the Western Regions in large numbers, 
bringing Chinese culture and bureaucratic institutions to Khotan and other 
regions of the Four Garrisons. Judging by the skilled fluency of strokes in the 
four "Lanting xu" manuscripts from Khotan, it seems that they must have been 
written by Tang officials who were stationed there or their family members. 


Character Practice from Khotan in the Collection of the Renmin University Museum), 
Xiyu yanjiu V8 f (Western Regions Studies), No. 1, 2014, p. 41. 


46 Tam grateful for the advice received from Bao Xiaoyue &IIE&[fà, graduate student at 
Peking University. 
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The recto of Gxwouz in the Renmin University Museum's collection contains 
an official document with a highly skilled handwriting, and the characters in 
the legal judgment are even more fluent and unrestrained, which may help us 
understand who the owners of these “Lanting xu" manuscripts were.*” How- 
ever, we should not exclude the possibility that these manuscripts were written 
by local non-Chinese people. I have once mentioned that [Geshu] Daoyuan 
SFST387C (d.u.), father of the famous Tang general Geshu Han =F 2799 (699- 
757), was stationed in Khotan as the vice protector &lÉzE of Anxi, and 
married the daughter of the King of Khotan who gave birth to Geshu Han. 
“Han enjoyed reading the Zuoshi Chunqiu zhuan FER AK (Zuo Commen- 
tary on the Spring and Autumn Annals, i.e. Zuozhuan 7r: f&), and the Hanshu 
2 (History of the Former Han Dynasty) and, on account of his generosity 
and personal integrity, was popular among the officials"^? In his early years he 
must have studied in Khotan. Therefore, non-Chinese people like Geshu Han, 
who could read the Zuozhuan and the Hanshu, must have been able to produce 
calligraphy at the level of the excavated copies of the "Lanting xu". 

The discovery of the copies of the "Lanting xu" in Khotan is highly signifi- 


cant because the "Lanting xu" is the most fundamental model of calligraphy 
in Chinese culture, a masterpiece that no history of Chinese culture can fail 
to take into account. Its popularity in the Khotan region in the south-western 
corner of the Tarim basin is unquestionably the most forceful evidence for the 
transmission of Chinese culture to the Western Regions. 

Apart from this, in histories of Chinese calligraphy, the calligraphy of early 


manuscripts from the Western Regions, such as Li Bai wenshu 4240 xc (The Li 


Bai Document), already occupies an important place. However, from the Tang 
period onward, because of the abundance of extant calligraphy copybooks 
AiG and stone inscriptions 18:7], few of the texts and manuscripts excavated 
in the Western Regions have been used or studied for their calligraphy. In fact, in 


the Western Regions of the Tang period, not only did writings with a practical 


47 Note that from surviving Han wood slips that were used for calligraphy practice, it is clear 
that Han frontier generals and clerks used their spare time to practice writing charac- 
ters. This must have been a continuous tradition. See Lu Weiyi £2f:— [Michael Loewe], 
Handai xingzheng jilu 2{(X{TEGCER (Records of Han Administration), trans. by Yu 
Zhenbo T TEE and Che Jinhua EE 416, Vol. 1 (Guilin: Guangxi shifan daxue chubanshe, 
2005), p. 55. 

48 “Biography of Geshu Han" (Geshu Han zhuan SET $i (&), Jiu Tangshu (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1976), juan 104, p. 3212. See Rong Xinjiang, “Guanyu Tang-Song shiqi Zhongyuan 
wenhua dui Yutian yingxiang de jige wenti”, p. 416; also, » “Shiji yu Hanshu: Tulufan chutu 
wenxian zhaji zhi yi" (%0) EH C28) — He SBME SOM LO ZZ — (Shiji and 
Hanshu: A Manuscript Excavated in Turfan), Kinjiang shifan daxue xuebao 39: SRBIT SG 
ERES SE, No. 1, 2004, pp. 41-43. 
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purpose now serve as incidental examples of calligraphy, but as with the cop- 
ies of the “Lanting xu’, works whose very purpose was calligraphy itself also 
survive, and these deserve to be included in the history of Chinese calligraphy. 

Chinese calligraphy in the Western Regions is a missing link in the study 
of Chinese calligraphy as a whole. The large quantity of official and private 
documents excavated in the Western Regions reveals the system by which 
common people in the Tang dynasty studied and practiced this skill. Without 
the energetic promotion of calligraphy by Tang officialdom, and the attention 


= 


paid to embodied manner £f, speech 5, calligraphy and composition %, and 


judgment i| in the Tang Civil Service Examinations, the Tang would not have 
seen such a high level of competence in overall calligraphic skills as it did, and 
it might not have been able to cultivate a succession of great calligraphers. 


(The draft of this paper was completed on 10 October 2010. It was originally 
published in Guoxue de chuancheng yu chuangxin — Feng Qiyong xiansheng 
congshi jiaoxue yu keyan liushi zhounian qinghe xueshu wenji EGERE (7K ER 
Alar — JERUBPCIUCSURURBEHRHUT HISAEBRESER SE XE [Tradition and 
Innovation in Chinese Studies — A Collection of Academic Papers in Celebra- 


tion of Feng Qiyong's 60 years of Teaching and Research] [Shanghai: Shanghai 
guji chubanshe, 2013], pp. 1099-1108. It was updated on 10 February 2015.) 
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FIGURE 15.1 Copy of the “Lanting xu’, JJx.18943-1 


FIGURE 15.2A FIGURE 15.2B 


“anti » 
Copy of the "Lanting xu The end of a Tang official document 
RENMIN UNIVERSITY MUSEUM GXWO0112 RENMIN UNIVERSITY MUSEUM GXWO112, 
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FIGURE 15.3 Two “Lanting xu" fragments joined together 
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Feng Chengsu’s copy of the “Lanting xu” 


FIGURE 15.4 


FIGURE 15.6 


FIGURE 15.5 


The “Lanting xu” in Dunhuang 


manuscript P.3194 


The “Lanting xu” in Dunhuang 


manuscript P.2622 
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FIGURE 15.7 “Lanting xu" writing practice on Dunhuang manuscript Hane 644 (verso) 


FIGURE 15.8 Writing practice using the “Lanting xu" and “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie" as 
models, excavated in Mazar Tagh, near Khotan 


CHAPTER 16 


The Transmission of Wang Xizhi’s “Shang xiang 
Huang Qi tie” in the Western Regions 


Translated by James Kunling He {jH} 


ped 


In 2010, I wrote an article on the “Lanting xu" and the transmission of Chinese 
calligraphy to the Western Regions for the “International Academic Conference 
to Celebrate Feng Qiyong's SHE 60 Years of Teaching and Research’, 
organised on the 16th and 17th of October by the School of Chinese Classics, 
Renmin University of China.! In fact, however, the westward transmission of 
Wang Xizhi's 2% (ca. 303-361) calligraphy occurred not only through the 
“Lanting xu" fj (Preface to the Orchid Pavilion), but also via the “Shang 
xiang Huang Qi tie" ij ft essi (In Admiration for Huang and Qi), although 
there are no copies of the original form of this document in circulation. 


There are a few copies of Wang Xizhi's "Shang xiang Huang Qi tie" (also 


AA 


known as “Zi shu lun" Eig [Discussing My Own Calligraphy]) among the 


Dunhuang 31 manuscripts. Two of these are S.214 and 8.3287 in the British 
Collection of Dunhuang Documents, identified by Ikeda On Xt. H>. and dis- 
cussed in his excellent paper on Wang Xizhi's treatise on calligraphy in the 


Dunhuang manuscripts.? Here, with reference to Ikeda's article, as well as find- 
ings from other Dunhuang studies, I shall introduce these two Stein documents. 

On the recto of 8.3287 are the household registers of Fan Lüqian `U 
and other commoners from the 5th month of the Year of the Rat during the 
Tibetan rule. There are five fragments in total, though the first and last pieces 


1 The hosts of the conference first published my article “Lanting xu' zai Xiyu" Bi == Fr +E Paik 
(The “Lanting xu" in the Western Regions) in the journal of the School of Chinese Classics, 
Renmin University, Guoxue xuekan |F] (Research in the Tradition of Chinese Culture), 
No. 1, 2011, pp. 65-71. Later, it was reprinted in Zhongguo renmin daxue Guoxueyuan Hi 
AECKERERER ed., Guoxue de chuancheng yu chuangxin: Feng Qiyong xiansheng congshi 
jiaoxue yu keyan liushi zhounian qinghe xueshu wenji ERI J pK ERIT -5 EREE 
(CSAS RON aE BES ft L&E (Tradition and Innovation in Chinese Studies: 
Collection of Academic Essays to Celebrate Feng Qiyong’s 60 Years of Teaching and Research) 
(Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2013), pp. 1099-1108. 

2 Ikeda On 3 Fii, “Tonko bon ni mieru O Gishi ronsho" JOER AZ Z -E3EZ umm 
(Wang Xizhi's Treatise on Calligraphy as Seen in the Dunhuang Manuscripts), Chiigoku sho- 
ron taikei HE a X A (Chinese Calligraphy Monthly), No. 5, 1979, pp. 8-12. 


i 
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are seriously damaged. At the end are some stray characters, which are from 
the first line of “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie” (Fig. 16.1).3 As for the Year of the Rat, 
Ikeda On speculates that it was in the early half of the gth century. Yang Jiping 
KF has an article on this issue, arguing that it was 820, a gengzi ef year.” 
On the verso of the document, the following works are copied: Qianzi wen F 
X (Thousand-Character Text), “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie”, "Shiwu yuan li fo” 
FUERIS S (Fifteen Vows Paying Homage to the Buddha), “Jiazi wuxing gejue" 
HF AKEE (Song of the jiazi Cycle and the Five Phases), “Zao chu chan" 5 
H48 (Early Release from Bondage), “Le ru shan” 4# A1 (Joyfully Entering the 
Mountains), “Le zhu shan” ##{1[| (Joyfully Living in the Mountains), “Li She 
fashi quanshan wen" EXP; Bp (Master Li She's Text of Urging Kindness), 
and so on? According to what has usually occurred with the Dunhuang manu- 


And 


scripts, this household register was an official document, which was written 
first, on the recto of the paper. The Qianzi wen and other texts, must have 
been written by students who used this document as scrap paper on which 
to copy primers, calligraphic model texts, pieces of popular literature, and so 


3 Ikeda On, Chügoku kodai sekiché kenkyü vp Eg E (SII UE 7C (Ancient Chinese Household 
Registers) (Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku Toyo bunka kenkyüjo, 1979), pp. 519-522; Ying cang 
Dunhuang wenxian Fri xS. (Dunhuang Manuscripts in British Collections), Vol. 5 
(Chengdu: Sichuan renmin chubanshe, 1992), p. 34. Wo Xinghua 7X B FE, Dunhuang shufa 
yishu Si SESS] (Dunhuang Calligraphic Art) (Shanghai: Shanghai renmin chuban- 
she, 1994), p. 54, and Zhang Tiangong 5EX: 55 "Lun Wang Xizhi ‘Shang xiang Huang Qi tie’ ji 
qi xiangguan wenti” 3-E 9€. (ju txt) EBAH (On Wang Xizhi's ‘Shang 


xiang Huang Qi tie’ and Related Questions), Quanguo di liu jie shuxue taolunhui lunwenji = 


RENEA UE (Papers from the 6th National Conference on Calligraphic 
Studies) (Zhengzhou: Henan meishu chubanshe, 2004), pp. 36-51, later included in his Zhang 
Tiangong xian-Tang shuxue kaobian wenji AS AES SS POLE (Zhang Tiangong's 
Research Papers on pre-Tang Calligraphy) (Beijing: Rongbaozhai chubanshe, 2009), pp. 129- 
147. Both Wo and Zhang identified manuscript P.2378 as writing exercise from “Shang xiang 
Huang Qi tie" but this is in fact the Wuzanglun yijuan Fie —%& (On the Five Viscera, in 
one juan) preserved in the Daoist Canon. For photographs, see Fa cang Dunhuang wenxian 
yee POET (Dunhuang Documents in French Collections), Vol. 13 (Shanghai: Shanghai 
guji chubanshe, 2000), pp. 82-84. Perhaps they confused manuscript P.2378 with S.3287. 
4 YangJiping #44, "Tubo zinian zuo er jiang huzhuang yu suowei ‘bosan buluo” tF E 
Fe FSOJRERBISR BE = BBS? (Household Registers of the Left Second General of the Year 
of the Rat during the Tibetan Period and the So-called “Bosan buluo"), originally published 
in Dunhuang xue jikan PZH FI] (Journal of Dunhuang Studies), No. 2, 1986; here follow- 
ing the version in Yang Jiping, Dunhuang Tulufan wenshu yanjiu wenxuan Sj UT BBL 
SWF (Selected Papers on the Study of Dunhuang and Turfan Documents) (Taibei: 
Xinwenfeng chuban gongsi 3/p 57 83 Hi zx E], 2007), pp. 281-291. 
5 Ying cang Dunhuang wenxian, Vol. 5, pp. 27-30. See Wo Xinghua, Dunhuang shufa yishu, 


pp. 53-755. 


T 
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forth; these must have been written later, on the verso of the official document. 
Dunhuang was under Tibetan rule from 786 to 848, therefore the “Shang ziang 
Huang Qi tie” and the other texts must have been copied after 848, during the 
period of the Guiyijun ##3¢= (Return to Allegiance Circuit, 851-1036) period 


of the late Tang and Five Dynasties eras. 

On the recto of document S.214 is a copy of “Yanzi fu" $ FHA (Rhapsody on 
the Swallow) with two colophons at the end. The first says: “Written by Du 
Yousui 717278, student at the Yong’an Monastery 7k sf, on the zist day of 
the 12th month of the guiwei year". The second says: "Written by Du Yousui, 


student at the Yong’an Monastery, on the 23rd day of the 3rd month of the 
jiashen year"9 Scholars have concluded that both dates are in the year 924.” 
The verso of this document contains some scattered characters and copies 
of texts. The first line has the date, “The 20th day of the 10th month of the 
jiashen year". The next line copies the “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie" in darker 


ink. After that, there are copies of watchmen circulars (7 A fi, association 


circulars t1 SJ, poetry, lists of household items and other writings. Among 


them is another inscription, which says "Written by Secretary Du Yousui on the 
20th day of the uth month of the jiashen year" f£ ak CER) 
EH 75.8 From these indications we can conclude that these writings are 


i 


products of the student Du Yousui’s writing exercises in the year 924. 

On the recto of document P.2671 in the French Collection of Dunhuang doc- 
uments is a copy of the Dasheng wuliangshou zongyao jing KRR tg gr S 6 
(Mahayana Sutra of the Essence of Limitless Life). On the verso are draft draw- 
ings of “Weisheng yuan" RÆ (Ajatagatru) and "Shiliu guan” 1-738 (Sixteen 
Meditations). On these drawings are some miscellaneous writings, including 


the three characters “Shang xiang Huang” %48 which are practiced in three 


6 Yingcang Dunhuang wenxian, Vol. 1 (Chengdu: Sichuan renmin chubanshe, 1990), pp. 84-86; 
Huang Zheng &fiF and Zhang Yongquan 5E3H&, Dunhuang bianwen jiaozhu FIJES sr pz 

+ (Annotated Edition of Dunhuang Bianwen) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1997), pp. 376-380; 

Hao Chunwen LÆ, Ying cang Dunhuang shehui lishi wenxian shilu EIZO S FE 

ERNES (Annotated Transcription of the Dunhuang Manuscripts Concerning Social 
History Preserved in Britain), Vol. 1 (Beijing: Shehui kexue wenxian chubanshe, 2001), 
PP: 315-320. 

7 Lionel Giles, Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese Manuscripts from Tunhuang in the British 
Museum (London: The Trustees of the British Museum, 1957), p. 236; Li Zhengyu SEF, 
“Dunhuang xuelang tiji jizhu" POR Bp esc HVE (Annotated Collection of Student Colo- 
phons from Dunhuang), Dunhuangxue jikan (Journal of Dunhuang Studies), No. 1, 1987, p. 35. 

8 Ying cang Dunhuang wenxian, Vol. 1, pp. 86-87; Hao Chunwen, Ying cang Dunhuang shehui 
lishi wenxian shilu, Vol. 1, pp. 330-338. 
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lines, one for each character, written from left to right.? This was a practice of 
the first three characters of "Shang xiang Huang Qi tie". 

Document P.3368 is a copy of "Xinji wenci jiujing chao" 3/rf& 8L 
&&fb (New Collected Terms from the Nine Classics), from which several paper 
fragments have been removed. The seventh of these fragments contains the 
characters chi shui YR 7K written in three lines, and the word chi alone in another 
one and a half lines.!° This was a practice of individual characters from “Shang 
xiang Huang Qi tie". 

Apart from the above, the verso of manuscript BD9089 (Pi) 10) in the col- 
lection of the National Library of China features the characters "Shang xiang 


Huang Qi yixiang ..." id TE Es s , and so on. Manuscript 7Ix.00953 in 


the Russian Collection of Dunhuang documents has, on its verso, the three 


characters “Shang xiang Huang" 48. These again are practicing characters 
from “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie"! 

In addition, on the recently published verso of Hane 3 from the Kyou 
Shooku collection in Japan, the second text is also a copy of "Shang xiang 
Huang Qi tie" (Fig. 16.2). Note that the manuscript Hane 3 was formerly in 
Li Shengduo's 4:%$% collection of Dunhuang documents, which was later 


purchased in China by Haneda Toru JJHF for his collection. On its recto, 
it has the Shijie jing -7X (Sūtra of the Ten Precepts) in the regular script, 
with a colophon by Wu Ziyang 5E, dated the 14th day of the 5th month 
in the 2nd year of the Zhide 71 reign period (757). This document displays 


imprints of seals of Li Shengduo's collection, including one at the beginning, 
saying "Pavilion of Marvellous Calligraphy from the Two Jin Kingdoms, the 
Six Dynasties, the Three Tang periods and the Five Dynasties” Hj t 7N8H-— [8t A. 
{Kh S& 7 8T, and others at the end, which say, “Li Pang" E55, "Secret Texts from 
the Dunhuang Library Cave" 255 27078, and "Offering by the Li Shengduo 
Family" # RGA Aes Eee. On the verso, the first juan of the Buddhist 
text Bian zhongbian lun 3383 (Commentary on Distinguishing between 


the Middle and Extremes) is copied, followed by some empty space, and then 
three-and-a-half lines from "Shang xiang Huang Qi tie" written upside down. 


Sd 


9 Fa cang Dunhuang Xiyu wenxian EIR OP uRA (Dunhuang Manuscripts from 
the Western Regions in French Collections), Vol. 17 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 
2001), p. 179. See Wo Xinghua, Dunhuang shufa yishu, p. 54. 

10 Fa cang Dunhuang Xiyu wenxian, Vol. 23 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2002), 
p. 360. See Wo Xinghua, Dunhuang shufa yishu, p. 54. 

11 See Cai Yuandi 227388, Dunhuang jingdian shufa ji xiangguan xizi yanjiu BOE H 

ERARA E (Calligraphy Using Classical Texts in Dunhuang and Other Writing 

Exercises), MA Thesis, Zhejiang University, 2010, p. 42. 
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The writing stops before the end of the text; thus it must have been a writing 
exercise.!2 The calligraphy in this copy is particularly beautiful, capturing the 
spirit of Wang Xizhi. Perhaps it was copied from a proper calligraphy model 
book, hence it was preserved. 

At the “54th Special Exhibition Conference of the Kyou Shooku Library" 
hosted by the Takeda Science Foundation in Osaka, Japan, held on 
19-24 April 2010, the Dunhuang document Hane 664, formerly in the collec- 
tion of the late Haneda Toru, was displayed.?? It is a fragment of a student's 
writing exercise, which on the recto has characters from Wang Xizhi's “Shang 
xiang Huang Qi tie" and on the verso from the “Lanting xu" (Fig. 16.3a-b).!^ 
Both sides have the same format. Each character is written by the teacher twice 
across the top of the page, with heavy strokes, as models for the students to 
copy below, in straight vertical columns. This reflects the way in which stu- 
dents in Dunhuang copied the calligraphy of Wang Xizhi to learn and practice 
characters. The “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie" section has the characters from the 


end and opening of the essay: “practicing calligraphy by the pond" 30/58: and 
“I still admire Huang and Qi and want to surpass [Zhong] Yao [##] #4, [but] I 
have grown old" Hiii $e ECTS SHE. There seems to be a seam in the 
middle of the paper and the characters do not line up perfectly. 


What has been said above is all we know so far about the copies of 
"Shang xiang Huang Qi tie" preserved in Dunhuang. As was true with Wang 


12 Takeda kagaku shinkō zaidan no Kyou Shooku RHF heli RI] OO TE PRESS ES, ed., 
Tonko hikyü BORAPAF (Precious Books from Dunhuang: Photographs), Vol. 1 (Osaka: 
Takeda kagaku shinko zaidan, 2009), p. 39; pictured in Dai 54 kai Kyou Shooku toku- 
betsu tenjikai “Tonko no tenseki to komonjo" zuroku *& 54 lS ESTEE ET A 
Jg oo HRS E TOC lal gs (Illustrated Catalogue of the 54th Special Exhibition of the 
Kyou Shooku Library: “Dunhuang Texts and Ancient Documents") (Osaka: Kyou Shooku, 


2010), p. 27. 

13 Hane 664 is recorded in Haneda Toru, ed. Tonko hikyii mokuroku: Shin zo mokuroku 
Soe Ase ESE- Win Ak (New Catalogue of Dunhuang Collections: Catalogue of 
Newly Added Items) (Dunhuang manuscripts Nos. 433—670), as having been purchased 
in May 1941 along with 14 items. See Luohe Jundian [Ochiai Toshinori] 6H, 
“Dunhuang miji mulu (Di 443 hao zhi 670 hao) lüekao" ZMA AR CE 443 HEB 
670 3% ) WSF (A Brief Study of the Tonko hikyü Collection [Items 433-670]), Dunhuang 
Tulufan yanjiu OEH- S tA (Dunhuang and Turfan Studies), Vol. 7, 2004, p. 1753 see 
Ochiai "Tonko hikyü — Maboroshi no shirukurodo shahon wo sagashite" SEP - ZJ 
DYI 7 A— KERER T (The Tonko hikyü Collection: Looking for Phantom 
Silk Road Manuscripts), Kachó tanki daigaku gakuho #2 JE EHK 58:381 (Journal of the 
Kacho College), No. 6, 2002, pp. 15-19. 

14  SeeDais4 kai Kyou Shooku tokubetsu tenjikai "Tonko no tenseki to komonjo" zurku, figures, 
pp. 27-28. 

15 See Rong Xinjiang, “Lanting xu’ zai Kiyu”. 
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Xizhi's “Lanting xu’, the “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie" followed in the wake of 
the westward spread of Tang culture, and was transmitted to the Western 
Regions. 


m 


First, we must mention Xizhou P}, which was established after the Tang 
empire destroyed the Gaochang (5; Ei kingdom in the 14th year of the Zhenguan 


pase 


{#1 reign period (640). As an official prefecture of the Tang empire, Xizhou 
gnp P g emp 


should have had a system of cultural education that was consistent with the 
interior, and one would therefore expect to see the transmission of Wang 
Xizhi's calligraphy in this region. However, thus far no examples of calligra- 
phy from “Lanting xu" have been found in the documents excavated in Turfan 


76. Yet we have found two manuscripts of calligraphy practice from the 
"Shang xiang Huang Qi [tie]" there. 

In 1972, a few fragments of student calligraphy practice were excavated in 
Astana Tomb 179, Turfan. The editor of Tulufan chutu wenshu 'H.4878 4 T C 
=; (Documents Excavated in Turfan) transcribed only two of them, which they 
called “Writing Exercise of the Student Linghu Cimin 2424 from the Wu 


Zhou FB) Period", and were explained as follows: 


Lll 


This set of documents contains 13 fragments, all of which are students' 
writing exercises. Among them, nine are by a student named Linghu 
Cimin, and the other four are by another pupil named He Duli UEFA. 
The characters they wrote do not connect to each other. Therefore, we 
now only transcribe the first and second fragments written by Linghu 
Cimin. 


The other fragments have been published as facsimile copies and are all 
labelled as “Document fragments"!6 Fukuda Tetsuyuki #§H# discovered 
that the fragments in item 72TAM179:18 were all copies of Wang Xizhi's “Shang 
xiang Huang Qi tie" written by Linghu Cimin, including the words * ... com- 


pared to it, or even surpass it; Zhang's cursive script |...) like this, I may not 
be inferior to him; approach learning by considering it less important ...” ... 
MEAT BARAZ GERE Ls XE RAI MER... (Fig. 16.4), with 
two lines of practice per character. In addition, the student He Duli's callig- 


raphy practice contained characters from the Qianzi wen (all included in item 
72TAM179:17).!” Between the characters wei X and guo #4 is the note: "Written 


16 Tang Zhangru ff ff#, ed., Tulufan chutu wenshu tR H1 EXE (Documents Exca- 
vated at Turfan), Vol. 3 (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1996), pp. 363 and 366. 

17 Fukuda Tetsuyuki TEHH?1 Z, "Torufan shutsudo bunsho ni mirareru O Gishi shüsho: 
Asutana 179-gó haka bunsho' (72TAM179:18) wo chüshin ni" HEHEA dt 
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by Linghu Cimin on the 17th day of the 3rd month”. Then there are the char- 
acters "jiyi" SG fi (remember) written in another hand,'? probably a teacher's 
comment. There is yet another fragment that contains nothing but the colo- 
phon “the [student] Ling[hu Cimin] on the 19th day of the 3rd month". Here 
the characters yue H (month) and ri H (day) are in the form introduced dur- 
ing the reign of Empress Wu Zetian HIJRA (r. 690—705), indicating that the 


colophon was written during that period. 


This manuscript is extremely important for the history of the transmis- 
sion of Wang Xizhi's "Shang xiang Huang Qi tie". First, it contains the "new 
characters" of Wu Zetian's Zhou J&j dynasty (690—705), which places its date 
much earlier than other copies from Dunhuang. Secondly, the colophon of this 
manuscript shows that students were required to copy the characters from the 
"Shang xiang Huang Qi tie": each student had to fill two lines on the page for 
each character. After the student's colophon, the larger characters written in 
a different hand must have been the teacher's comment. Thus, it is clear that, 
at least since the Zhou dynasty (or perhaps even in the time of Tang Emperor 
Taizong K (r. 626-649), who was so fond of Wang's calligraphy), “Shang 
xiang Huang Qi tie" had become a character practice model for students 
throughout the empire. The convention of filling two rows with each character 
is also confirmed by Dunhuang manuscript Hane 664 and others. 

Another example among the Turfan finds of writing practice using the char- 
acters from the "Shang xiang Huang Qi tie" is Otani 4087. The first three lines 
are taken from “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie", while the next five are from "Tuyuan 
cefu” fa Jf (Storehouse of Bamboo Slips from the Rabbit Garden).!° The 
handwriting in this document is not very good; it is written by a student. 


The fact that it was copied together with lines from a children's primer also 
suggests that it was written by a young pupil. 

The Xizhou region, where Turfan was located, was officially part of the Tang 
empire at that time. The transmission of Wang Xizhi's "Shang xiang Huang Qi 


BER BE — CILIA (72TAM179: 18) 4 Eo (The Calligra- 

phy of Wang Xizhi as seen in Turfan Manuscripts: Manuscript 72TAM179:18 from Astana 

Tomb 179), Shogaku shodo-shi kenkyü ES EE LWT (The History of Calligraphy), 

No. 8 (1998), pp. 29-41. See Zhang Nali ROEE, Saiiki ne munjo no kisoteki kenkyü 

Fok TSCEPOZEUERJUIZUO (Basic Research on the Manuscripts Excavated in the 
Western Regions) (Tokyo: Kyüko shoin, 2006), pp. 312-315. 

18 Note that the character yi Tii is written in its alternative form here. I am especially grate- 
ful to Professor Xue Longchun M724 of Nanjing Art Academy PY m eti and 
Professor Liu Tao £[;3$ of the Chinese Central Art Academy HENA for their 
help in identifying and explaining this character. 

19 Fukuda Tetsuyuki, "Torufan shutsudo bunsho ni mirareru O Gishi shüsho", pp. 33-34; 
Zhang Nali, Saüki shutsudo munjo no kisoteki kenkyü, pp. 310—312 and 315-318. 
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tie” did not stop here, but like “Lanting xu’, spread further west, first reaching 
Kucha (Qiuci 42%) , the seat of the Anxi Protectorate 278825. The Otani 
KE (1902-1904) expedition discovered a small paper fragment in Duldur- 


aqur (Otani 1510, Fig. 16.5), which contains only 3 lines (10 characters). The 
characters are larger than those seen in most of the documents — about as 
wide as a finger. At the bottom of the fragment is the end of the paper, thus 
the last character in the third line is written smaller than the others.?? The 


first two lines contain the character yan Wë (wild geese) and the following 


one contains the character hang fF (in this case meaning “fly in line"); these 


are the characters "Zhang cao you dang yan hang" 5 5270, EET (Zhang's cur- 


sive script is exactly like wild geese flying in line) from Wang Xizhi's "Shang 
xiang Huang Qi tie" The characters are written close to the edge of the paper, 
which was also the format followed in other examples of character practice. 
Though an extremely small fragment, this specimen proves that Wang Xizhi's 
"Shang xiang Huang Qi tie" had already spread beyond the official borders 
of the Tang empire into the Western Regions proper. 

The story of Wang Xizhi's calligraphy has not yet come to an end. Like 


“Lanting xu’, “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie" also reached Khotan (Yutian fig), 
the furthermost heartland of the Western Regions. So far, three relevant manu- 
scripts have been discovered there. 

The first one is document M.T.095 (Or.8212/1519), a fragment discovered 
at the Mazar Tagh site in northern Khotan by M. Aurel Stein (1862-1943) dur- 
ing his third Central Asian expedition. It contains nine lines of writing which 
repeat the three characters “dan zhi ruo" 857 5 (concentrate and work hard 
like [Zhang Zhi RZ) ...) (Fig. 16.6).?! We can tell at a glance that it is writing 
exercise based on “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie”. Although it is from a student's 


hand, and the handwriting is not very good, it has a pivotal significance in the 
history of the transmission of Wang Xizhi's calligraphy because it was discov- 
ered in such a remote place in the Western Regions. 

The second manuscript consists of five fragments excavated in Khotan, now 
in the collection of the Renmin University Museum, all practicing the charac- 


ters “wu fu ji" B% (I couldn't keep up with). The characters are practiced 


20 Oda Yoshihisa /|\HH#”A et al., eds., Otani bunsho shüsei KALE ERK (Compendium 
of the Otani Manuscripts), Vol. 1 (Kyoto: Hozokan, 1984), p. 73, labelled "Fragments of 
Writing Exercises’, Fig. 132. 

21 Sha Zhi D4] and Wu Fangsi 525 && [Frances Wood], eds., Sitanyin disanci Zhongya 
kaogu suohuo Hanwen wenxian (fei fojing bufen) YERE =x epus HAL 
SORA CJEBBAEHDAT) (Archaeological Finds of Chinese Documents from Stein's Third 
Expedition to Central Asia [Non-Buddhist Texts]), Vol. 2 (Shanghai: Shanghai cishu chu- 
banshe, 2005), p. 197, labelled “Writing exercise" 
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one at a time, filling three lines with one character before moving on to the 
next. From manuscript S.214 we can see that these are the last three characters 
in the “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie”. Although the fragments are badly damaged, 
they are still valuable as examples of writing exercise modelled after the work 
of the master calligrapher Wang Xizhi. 

Furthermore, among the paper fragments discovered at the Mazar Tagh site 
near Khotan during Stein's second expedition was the document M.T.b.006, 
which on its recto contains characters from the “Lanting xu’, specifically one 
line of the character “xin” JX (joy) and two lines of the character "fu" {f (look 
down) (which come from the lines “xiangzhi suo xin, fu (fu) yang zhijian" 
IRLZ PK > fi CAE) (7 F8] (what previously brought joy, has now quickly ...). 
On the verso are two lines of the character dang ‘ and four lines of the char- 
acter kang Pi, which are from “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie” (corresponding to 
the lines “wu bizhi Zhang, Zhong dang kang xing” GEL Z5k ` SB PLT [my 
calligraphy] is comparable to that of Zhang and Zhong).?? Thus this text of stu- 


a 


dent writing practice clearly has characters from the “Lanting xu" on the recto 
and from the “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie” on the verso, similar to Dunhuang 
manuscript Hane 664 mentioned above, formerly in the collection of Haneda 
Toru. This juxtaposition of the two texts is probably not a coincidence, but a 
manifestation of Tang calligraphy teaching conventions. 

We know that the Tang empire re-established the Four Garrisons of Anxi 


in the 10th month of the 1st year of the Changshou {23% reign period (692), 
and stationed 30,000 Chinese troops there to guard the Western Regions. 
After this, many literate officials from Central China moved to the Western 
Regions, taking Chinese culture with them to the Four Garrisons of Anxi. The 
children who accompanied them also had to study calligraphy, and the char- 
acter practice fragments from “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie” may have come from 
the hand of these children. The excavations in Turfan, Kucha and Khotan of 
documents containing writing exercises from the “Lanting xu" and the “Shang 


xiang Huang Qi tie”, show that these calligraphic models ‘Ai recorded in 


the Youjun shumu A44 H (Catalogue of Wang Xizhi's Calligraphy) in the 


22 Edouard Chavannes, Les documents chinois découverts par Aurel Stein dans les sables du 
Turkestan oriental (Oxford: Imprimerie de l'Université, 1913), p. 204, pl. xxx11. For the 
identification of the recto, see Chen Lifang PREE J7, "Tangdai Yutian de tongmeng jiaoyu: 
Yi Zhongguo renmin daxue bowuguan cang Hetian zizi wei zhongxin” {UF AY Se 
AE - UPRA BRACES Be SCRI ER ELSE: Z8 (Children’s Education in Khotan 
during the Tang: Writing Exercises in the Khotanese Collection of the Renmin University 
Museum), Xiyu yanjiu PIERW (Western Regions Studies), No. 1, 2014, p. 41; for the iden- 
tification of the verso, I am grateful to Bao Xiaoyue &IIE&T52, graduate student at Peking 
University. 
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Tang Palace Collection were not only appreciated by the imperial family, but 
were also transmitted among the common people. They spread far and wide, 
becoming models for students in Dunhuang and the Western Regions in their 
practice. They can thus serve as indications of the westward transmission of 
Chinese culture. 


(The first draft of this article was submitted on 7 October 2011 to the "201 
Lanting International Academic Conference” hosted by the Palace Museum 
in Beijing. It was revised on 31 March 2012, and updated on 10 February 2015.) 
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ise from the "Shang xiang Huang Qi tie" in Dunhuang 


Manuscript $.3287 


FIGURE 16.1 Writing exercise 
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FIGURE 16.2 


FIGURE 16.3A Writing exercise from the “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie”, Hane 664 
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FIGURE 16.3B Writing exercise from the “Lanting xu’, Hane 664 (verso) 
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FIGURE 16.5 Writing exercise from the “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie" from the Kucha Region 
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CHAPTER 17 


Reception and Rejection: The Transmission 
of Chinese Tezts into the Western Regions 
during the Tang Dynasty 


Translated by Sally K. Church 


The Tang dynasty began extending its power into the Western Regions during the 
reign of Emperor Taizong K% (r. 626-649), and when it destroyed the 
Western Turkic Qaghanate at the time of Emperor Gaozong r7 (r. 649—683), 
the sovereignty of the Western Regions came under the Tang. Later, although 
the dynasty was often on the receiving end of attacks and invasions from the 
Tibetans and the remnants of the Turkic tribes, it was able to sustain its rule 
over the Western Regions for over a century. During this period, the Tang 
administrative system and culture gradually penetrated into the Western 
Regions and were absorbed and adopted by the oasis kingdoms there. 

However, because of the relative scarcity of historical records, and because 
past manuscript discoveries in the region were so patchy, it was previously 
impossible even to begin discussing the depth and breadth of the influence of 
mainstream Chinese culture on the Western Regions during the Tang. Based 
on the Chinese manuscripts and those in other languages unearthed in Kucha, 
Khotan and other sites since the end of the 19th century, and especially on the 
new materials that have been discovered in recent years, I focus here on inves- 
tigating the circulation in the Western Regions of the core texts in Chinese 
culture. I discuss which texts were transmitted to the Western Regions, in what 
form they were transmitted, what route they took, who used them, what influ- 
ence they had, what significance they had for the knowledge structure of the 
local peoples in these areas, and what resistance there was to their transmis- 
sion, in order to conduct a comprehensive discussion of the spread of Chinese 
texts in this region, and to explore the reasons why this transmission did 
not continue. 


1 The Geographical Scope of the Western Regions and the Limits 
of the Current Investigation 


The term “Western Regions” has both a narrow and a broad meaning. The 
narrow meaning usually refers to the area south of the Tianshan mountains, 
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north of the Kunlun mountains, east of the Pamirs and west of the Jade Gate 
pass. The broad meaning refers to the whole region west of the western border 
of the Chinese empire; in addition to the Western Regions in the narrow sense, 
it also includes South Asia, West Asia and even North Africa and Europe. We 
can see thatin its narrow sense itis the core of the wider Western Regions. Our 
discussion here concerns the Western Regions in its narrow meaning. 
However, it should be explained that the scope of the term “Western 
Regions” and its boundaries does not remain unchanged throughout the dif- 
ferent historical periods. From the Han dynasty onwards, the Chinese states 
generally took the Jade Gate and the Yang Gate north-west of Dunhuang 2) 
as their boundary. As soon as one went beyond these two passes, one would 
enter the Western Regions. Poets expressed this idea in such lines as “Xi chu 
yangguan wu guren” PSA (West out of Yang Gate there are no 
old friends) and “Chun feng budu Yumen guan" Ziff: JE EF ABA (The spring 
wind does not go beyond Jade Gate pass). In 60 BCE, the Western Han empire 
established protectorates (duhufu &DzEJf) in the Western Regions, whose 
jurisdiction included the northern and southern parts of present-day Xinjiang 
tga. However, by the beginning of the Tang, these borders had changed. In 
the early years of the dynasty, the monk Xuanzang Z; 5, who was on his way to 
India to acquire Buddhist scriptures, passed through the Gaochang j= Ej king- 
dom (present-day Turfan H3) and received a warm welcome and generous 
hospitality from the ruler of this kingdom, Qu Wentai 28302. In 644, however, 
when Xuanzang passed through the Western Regions on his way back to China 
and went to repay the kindness he had received from Qu Wentai, he found 
that the Gaochang kingdom had been destroyed four years earlier by the 
troops of Tang Taizong, and the region had already been renamed Xizhou 


E 


EJ under Tang jurisdiction.! Thereupon, when Xuanzang wrote his Da Tang 
Xiyu ji KEHE, he opened with the words, “I left the former territory 
of Gaochang, and the nearest place was called the kingdom of Aqini [5 
E (formerly called Yangi 72 &)"? Thus, the eastern border of the Western 
Regions had been moved west of the Turfan depression. By the Kaiyuan fij 
JÈ (713-741) and Tianbao K#¥ (742—756) reign periods, the Tang dynasty had 
already expanded the territory under its direct control from a line that went 
through Xizhou (Turfan), Yizhou ££ (Hami "83%, i.e. Kumul), Shichengzhen 


ASEME (Xuanzang 
v (Dunhuang and Turfan 


1 See Meng Xianshi, TRA," ‘Tang Xuanzang yu Qu Wentai” 
and Qu Wentai), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu Sure st 
Studies), No. 4, 1999, pp. 89-101. 

2 Ji Xianlin et al., eds., Da Tang Xiyu ji jiaozhu KEEP EKELMOE (Annotated Edition of the 
Journey to the Western Regions in the Great Tang) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1995), p. 46. 


m 
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AIS (Ruoqiang 757%, i.e. Charkliq), Boxianzhen fÉfili$8 (Qiemo HX, i.e. 
Charchan) to the region of the Four Garrisons of Anxi in the Tarim basin. 


Moreover, the western border of the Tang dynasty also moved further west to 
the Pamir mountains.’ Precisely for these reasons, when we discuss the situa- 
tion in the Western Regions during the Tang, we have to exclude the extremely 
rich manuscript material excavated in Turfan.* 

The narrow meaning of the “Western Regions” in general is equivalent 
to the southern and northern parts of Xinjiang. The Xinjiang region is divided 
by the Tianshan mountain range into northern and southern parts. Since 
ancient times the northern part was mostly inhabited by nomadic tribes, 
while the southern border region consisted of oasis kingdoms settled by sed- 


UuE 


entary agriculturalists who made their living by farming. In 1759, the Qing 75 


government annexed both the northern and southern parts, and in 1884 estab- 
lished the province of Xinjiang, although the word “Xinjiang” (New Frontier) 
was used differently in different works during the Qing period. The famous 
author Xu Song RA (1781-1848), in his Xiyu shuidao ji YA iko KE Ee (Record 
of the Waterways in the Western Regions) included Dunhuang within the 
Western Regions. However, his work Xinjiang shilüe #i 3E wig (Understanding 
Xinjiang), officially commissioned by Yili (#2 general Song Yun {A$$ (1752- 


1835), identified Xinjiang as being west of Hami. Modern Xinjiang is located in 


3 Concerning the different meanings of the term “Western Regions" in the Tang period, see 
Rong Xinjiang 424) L, “Dunhuang ben Tianbao shi dao lu ji qi jiazhi" BUSA (REF 
St) EE (The Dunhuang Version of The Ten Circuits of the Tianbao Period and its 
Value), Jiu zhou FL (The Nine Regions), Vol. 2, 1999, p. 125; Rong Xinjiang and Wen Xin 
SCM, “Xiyu’ gainian de bianhua yu Tangchao ‘bianjing’ de xiyi: Jian tan Anxi duhufu zai 
Tang zhengzhi tixi zhong de diwei” “Pad LH JS CERE SH Se PERS — E r 
Be TER ECARS AF HIHA (Changes in the Concept of the "Western Regions", and 
the Westward Shift of the Tang "Border": A Discussion of the Anxi Protectorate in the Tang 
Political System), Beijing daxue xuebao IDFR KZ} (Journal of Peking University), No. 4, 
2012, pp. 113-119. 

4 Concerning the presence of Chinese works among the Turfan manuscripts, Zhu Yugi RERE 
has made a comprehensive collection and study of Chinese texts among the Turfan manu- 
scripts from a broad perspective of literature. See Zhu Yugi, "Zhonggu shiqi Tulufan diqu 
Hanwen wenxue de chuanbo yu ficshou, Yi Tulufan chutu wenshu wei zhongxin” H EISE EH 

LESSE ES OY BSS DAH BH Ee Bp) (The Transmission 

and Reception of Chinese Literature in the Turfan Region during the Medieval Period: 

Excavated Manuscripts from Turfan), Zhongguo shehui kexue VP ETT SEE (Chinese Social 

Sciences), No. 6, 2010, pp. 182-194; and also Zhu Yugi, "Tulufan wenshu zhong de Hanwen 

wenxue ziliao xulu" IF £28 S 2E RE NS ARR | (Description of Chinese Literary 

Texts in the Turfan Manuscripts), Tulufanxue yanjiu VE £835 IHA (Turfan Studies), No. 2, 

2009, pp. 89-98; and his "Tulufan wenshu zhong de Xuanzong shi" Hae SE STER 

(The Poetry of Tang Xuanzong in the Turfan Manuscripts), Xiyu wenshi Pai SCE (Literature 

and History of the Western Regions), No. 7, 2012, pp. 63-75. 
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the heart of the Eurasian continent. It occupies over 1,600,000 sguare kilome- 
tres, about one sixth of all of China’s land area. 

From the second half of the 19th century, Western scholars undertook 
a thorough study of Xinjiang’s geography and archaeology. They too were 
inconsistent in their use of the term “Western Regions” in their writings. The 
geographical scope of the various names they used was also not the same. 
Many people have used the general term “Central Asia” to refer to the Western 
Regions and this of course is not incorrect. Some people called it Chinese 
Turkestan or Eastern Turkestan; these two terms were used in contrast to 
the terms Russian Turkestan and Western Turkestan. This is because from the 
perspective of the first Westerners who went there, these places were mostly 
inhabited by Turkish-speaking people, which is the derivation of the term 
“Turkestan”. From the perspective of modern geography, the “Western Regions” 
belongs to “Central Asia’, or even more broadly to “Inner Asia’, and roughly cor- 
responds to Xinjiang. 

Below we shall discuss four aspects of the transmission of texts from Central 
China to the Western Regions. 


2 The Gradual Westward Spread of Chinese Classical Texts 


Apart from Tang dynasty Xizhou, most of the excavated texts have come from 
the oasis kingdoms of Kucha and Khotan. Based on both the transmitted texts 
and excavated manuscripts, we shall examine the circumstances surrounding 
the transmission of Chinese works from Central China to these areas. 


24 Kucha 

Kucha was a large kingdom in the Western Regions from the Han through 
the Tang periods. In the north it nestles against the Tianshan mountains and 
in the south it borders on the Taklamakan desert. It was the most important 
oasis kingdom in the Western Regions. From the Han period onward, Kucha 
maintained relations with the Chinese states. When Tang forces destroyed the 
Qaghanate of the Western Turks in 658, the sovereignty of the kingdoms in 
the Western Regions, including Kucha, was transferred to the Tang empire. The 
Tang administration moved the seat of the Anxi Protectorate from Jiaohe 4z7uj 
in Xizhou to the city of Kucha, and placed the Four Garrisons of Anxi (Kucha), 
Khotan, Shule jj;$/J (Kashgar) and Yangqi £i & (Karashahr) under its jurisdic- 
tion. Kucha became the military administrative centre of the Western Regions 


under Tang rule. As Kucha's relationship with Central China became closer, 
Chinese manuscripts were wrapped together in white silk and transported in 
bundles to Kucha, from where they were distributed to other regions. 
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In the German collection of manuscripts excavated in the region of ancient 
(T 1v K 95-100 a, b, 
modern pressmark Ch 1991), as well as a fragment of the expanded version of 


izi 


Kucha, there is a copy of the rhyme book Qieyun Wi 


si 


the Qieyun (T 1v K 75, Ch 2094).9 Tang dynasty rhyme books had two functions. 
One was for people to use as reference works when writing poetry, to help one 
compose lines of verse and choose the right rhymes. The other was to serve as 
reference works for people preparing to take the Civil Service Examinations. 


In the Tang dynasty the examination system emphasised the jinshi 2E T: exam, 
which tested candidates on their composition of poetry (shi $$) and rhapso- 
dies (fu FR). Therefore they needed to use rhyme books for reference." 

The last volume of Saiiki koko zufu Vk iles (Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Archaeological Exploration of the Western Regions), in the category of 


classical texts, shows a manuscript fragment obtained by the Otani expedi- 
tion, which has on its recto and verso passages from the "Biography of Zhang 
Liang" (Zhang Liang zhuan 3E EL (&) from Ban Gu's JEE] Hanshu $ (History 
of the Former Han Dynasty) and the "Biographies of the Disciples of Zhongni 
(Confucius)" (Zhongni dizi liezhuan ff]E 25 FY) from Sima Qian's =] E538 
Shiji FEE (Records of the Grand Historian). The fragment has a site number 


identifying the place where it was excavated, which was the Kumtura caves.® 
Coincidentally, the German “Turfan collection" contains a fragment (T 11 T 
1132, Ch 938), which on its recto and verso also has text from the “Biography of 
Zhang Liang" in the Hanshu, and the "Biographies of the Disciples of Zhongni 


5 ZhouZumo FIFA SA, Tang Wudaiyunshujicun E T; (S USE ERE (Extant Rhyme Dictionaries 
from the Tang and Five Dynasties Periods) (Taibei: Xuesheng shuju, 1994), pp. 71 and 825- 
827; Gaotian Shixiong [Takata Tokio] ies, Dunhuang, Minzu, Yuyan BOG RJAR- ÈE 
= (Dunhuang: Peoples: Languages), trans. by Zhong Chong ## {If et al. (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 2005), pp. 24-27, and 37 (Fig. 2). 

6 Zhou Zumo, Tang Wudai yunshu jicun, pp. 236, 239 and 865-866; Tokio Takata, "The Chinese 
Language in Turfan with a Special Focus on the Qieyun Fragments’, in Desmond Durkin- 
Meisterernst et al., eds., Turfan Revisited: The First Century of Research into the Arts and 
Cultures of the Silk Road (Berlin: Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 2004), pp. 333-335; Gaotian Shixiong 
[Takata Tokio], Dunhuang, Minzu, Yuyan, pp. 24-27. 

7 See Pingtian Changsi [Hirata Shoji] +4 H], “Qieyun yu Tangdai gongling: Keju zhidu yu 
Hanyushi,disan" CHIBA) HERDS -PHARE EDE 5:5 — (The Qieyun and Tang 
Decrees: The Examination System and the History of the Chinese Language, Part 3), in Pan 
Wuyun E3, ed., Dongfang yuyan yu wenhua R 75 38 S BR. SC(E (Languages and Cultures 
of the East) (Shanghai: Shanghai dongfang chuban zhongxin, 2002), pp. 327-359. 

8 Kagawa Mokushiki 4) | [ER ed., Saiiki koko zufu FE 39-5 t lal FY (Illustrated Catalogue of 
Archaeological Explorations of the Western Regions) (Tokyo: Kokkasha, 1915), “Keiseki rui 
zuhan” &CXEilsi] AI (Plates to Works of Classical Literature), Pl. (5) — (1) and (2). "Biography 
of Zhang Liang" 5& E: f&, Hanshu £$ (History of the Han Dynasty) (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1962; reprinted 1975), juan 40, pp. 2023-2038; "Biographies of the Disciples of Zhongni 
(Confucius)" {HE +78, Shiji RED (Records of the Grand Historian) (Beijing: Zhong- 
hua shuju, 1959; reprinted 1973), juan 67, pp. 2185-2226. 
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(Confucius)" in the Shiji.? The texts’ juan number in the two fragments are a 
perfect match, and so is the handwriting. Clearly, they must be from the same 
manuscript. Moreover, they must even be from the top and bottom parts of 
the same sheet of paper, although there is a gap in the middle so they do not 
fit together perfectly (Fig. 17.1). The German site number implies that this 
document was obtained on the Second Turfan Expedition at Toyuq in Turfan, 
which is different from how the Otani expedition marked their fragment. At 
present it is impossible to determine which site number is correct, but at least 
one possibility is that the document came from Kucha. 

West of the city of Kucha, on the western shore of the Muzart river at the site 
of Duldur-aqur, the Otani expedition discovered a small paper fragment (Otani 
1510), which consists only of three lines with 10 characters.!! From the contents 
we can see that it consists of writing practice of the last two characters of the 
line, Zhang cao you dang yan hang" 5E5& 7L Ei 
is exactly like wild geese flying in line") in Wang Xizhi's + #¢~ “Shang xiang 
Huang Qi tie" j4 akii (In Admiration for Huang and Qi). 

In the region of the kingdom of Kucha some fragments of Chinese Buddhist 


EfT ("Zhang's cursive script 


texts have been discovered, which are, as far as I was able to determine, as 

follows: 

Jingang bore boluomi jing WA 
(Ch 171). 

Jingang bore boluomi jing, found by Paul Pelliot at Duldur-aqur, numbered 


RERE (Diamond Sutra), T 1v K 75 


D.a.113.3 


9 Rong Xinjiang, "Deguo Tulufan shoujipin zhong de Hanwen dianji yu wenshu" fI] £8 

FE m EIE HR ESER (Chinese Books and Documents in the German Turfan 
Collection), Huaxue 5&5& (Chinese Studies), No. 3, 1998, pp. 312, 315; Tsuneki Nishiwaki, 
Chinesische Texte vermischten Inhalts aus der Berliner Turfansammlung (Chinesische und 
manjurische Handschriften und seltene Drucke, Teil 3) (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 
2001), pp. 58-59, Pl. 6; Rong Xinjiang, ed., Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang 
juan) HASI EJ (RSH) (Catalogue of Turfan Manuscripts [European and 
American Collections]) (Wuhan: Wuhan daxue chubanshe, 2007), p. 77. 

10 Rong Xinjiang, “Shiji yu Hanshu: Tulufan chutu wenxian zhaji zhi yi" (SED) ER C 

&)-UESSmEURMLSUZ.— (The Shiji and Hanshu: A Manuscript Excavated in 
Turfan), Xinjiang shifan daxue xuebao ¥ 9H Eee KZ (Journal of Xinjiang Normal 
University), No. 1, 2004, pp. 41-43, and 4 plates. 

11 Oda Yoshihisa /|NEE3& X. et al., eds., Otani monjo shüsei KA CHEER (Compendium 
of the Otani Manuscripts), Vol. 1 (Kyoto: Hozokan, 1984), p. 73, Pl. 132, with the caption 
“Xizizhi duanpian" HE KH (Fragment of Writing Practice). 

12 Gerhard Schmidt and Thomas Thilo, Katalog chinesischer buddhistischer Textfragmente, 
Vol. 1 (BTT VI) (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1975), p. 40; Rong Xinjiang, ed., Tulufan wenshu 
zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 14. 

13 Eric Trombert (with the collaboration of Ikeda On and Zhang Guangda), Les manuscrits 
chinois de Koutcha: Fonds Pelliot de la Bibliothéque nationale de France (Paris: Institut des 


I 
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Mohe bore boluomi jing ERNE ES (Great Sutra of the Perfection of 
Wisdom), juan 24 (Otani 8123). 

Miaofa lianhua jing WETE HEE (Sutra of the Lotus of the Wonderful Dharma), 
juan 2, T 1v K 75, Ch 805.5 

Miaofa lianhuajing, juan 5, Otani 8125.16 

Miaofa lianhuajing, juan 5, Otani 7518+ Otani 7126+ Otani 7244+ Otani 7005, 
unearthed at Kumtura.!” 


+ 


Daban niepan jing KASHEAE (Great Nirvana Sutra) juan 3, T Iv K 70(+)71 


Ch 2293r, on the recto it says “Foming jing (545€ (Sutra of the Buddha’s 
Names), one juan’, but the text itself is missing.!? 


ag ay 


Weimojie suoshuo jing «&EEz&Pirs4€ (Sutra Spoken by Vimalakirti) juan 1, 
Otani 8122.19 
Apart from these, there are also six fragments in the German collection that 
have not been identified: T 1v K 70(+)71 (Ch 852),?° T iv K 75 (Ch 1373) T 1v K 
70(+)71.502 (Ch1998),2 T iv K 70(+)71 (Ch 2063), T rv K 70(+)71.503 (Ch 2209),23 
and T Iv K 70(+)71.500 (Ch 2809).7^ There are also five fragments that Pelliot 
found in Duldur-aqur: D.a.5,?5 D.a.25,76 D.a.26,?" D.a.241?8 and D.a.246.29 
Of these, the Diamond Sutra, Lotus Sutra and Nirvana Sutra were the most 


popular Buddhist texts to be translated into Chinese during the Tang period, 
which shows that the Chinese Buddhist texts recited by the monks here were 


hautes études chinoises de College de France, 2000), p. 99. 

14 Kagawa, ed., Saüki koko zufu, Vol. 2, Buddhist Texts 13; Oda Yoshihisa et al., eds., Otani 
monjo shüsei, Vol. 3 (Kyoto: Hozokan, 2003), p. 244. 

15 Schmidt and Thilo, Katalog chinesischer buddhistischer Textfragmente, Vol. 1, p. 57; Rong 
Xinjiang, ed., Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 65. 

16 Kagawa, ed., Saiiki koko zufu, Vol. 3, Buddhist Texts 58; Oda Yoshihisa et al., eds., Otani 
monjo shüsei, Vol. 3, p. 244. 

17 Oda Yoshihisa et al., eds., Otani monjo shüsei, Vol. 4, pp. 79, 28, 45 and 8. 

18 Thomas Thilo, Katalog chinesischer buddhistischer Textfragmente, Vol. 11 (BTT XIV) (Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1985), p. 64; Rong Xinjiang, ed., Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shou- 
cang juan), p. 188. 

19 Kagawa, ed., Saiiki koko zufu, Vol. 2, Buddhist Texts 66; Oda Yoshihisa et al., eds., Otani 
monjo shüsei, Vol. 3, p. 244. 

20 Rong Xinjiang, ed., Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 69. 

21 Rong Xinjiang, ed., Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 114. 

22 Rong Xinjiang, ed., Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 165. 

23 Nishiwaki, Chinesische Texte vermischten Inhalts aus der Berliner Turfansammlung, p. 125; 
Rong Xinjiang, ed., Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 182. 

24 Rong Xinjiang, ed., Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 228. 

25 Trombert, Les manuscrits chinois de Koutcha, p. 50. 

26 Trombert, Les manuscrits chinois de Koutcha, p. 60. 

27 Trombert, Les manuscrits chinois de Koutcha, p. 60. 

28 Trombert, Les manuscrits chinois de Koutcha, p. 127. 

29 Trombert, Les manuscrits chinois de Koutcha, p. 128. 
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the same ones that were read at the same time in Shazhou //>))| (Dunhuang) 
and Xizhou (Turfan). In addition, there are also two gth- to 10th-century Uighur 
period manuscripts of the Sifen biqiu jieben VU Y ECE LFA (Dharmaguptaka- 
bhiksu-pratimoksa-sutra) (T 1v K 77, Ch 55u and T 1v K 77, Ch 5512).3° Their 
source text may be a Chinese manuscript of the Tang period. There must be 


many other Buddhist text fragments that have not been identified, and whose 
site numbers do not allow us to be certain that they were excavated in Kucha. 
In addition to these, there is a fragment of the "Shanxinglü" fE BE chap- 


ter of the Tang Code (Tanglü Ff) (T rv K 70(+)71, Ch 991),?! which was also 
transmitted to Kucha. 


2.2 Khotan 

The Otani expedition had discovered a fragment of juan 8 of Kong Yingda's 
ILA Shangshu Zhengyi iz1ES& (Orthodox Meanings of the Book of 
Documents) (Fig. 17.2).3 From the style of writing, we can see that it must be 


a Tang dynasty manuscript. It is a very rare remnant of a core Confucian clas- 
sic. Moreover, one of the German expeditions excavated another remarkable 
manuscript in Khotan, namely, a section from the “Weizi” {i chapter of the 


Lunyu ### (Analects of Confucius), as presented in the Jingdian shiwen X H 
X (Explanations of the Classics) (T rv Chotan, Ch 3473r) with seven lines of 
writing on it.33 


What is very interesting is that M. Aurel Stein (1862-1943), on his third expe- 
dition to Central Asia, at the site of Mazar Tagh north of Khotan, discovered 
a fragment which we identified as Chapter 48, *Huofu" $515 (Misfortune and 
Fortune), of the Liuzi $F, written by Liu Zhou 4) in the Northern Qi JE? 


30 Schmidt and Thilo, Katalog chinesischer buddhistischer Textfragmente, Vol. 1, p. 172; Rong 
Xinjiang, ed., Tulufan wenshu zongmu (Ou-Mei shoucang juan), p. 321. 

31 Tatsuro Yamamoto, On Ikeda and Makoto Okano, Tun-huang and Turfan Documents 
concerning Social and Economic History, Vol. 1. Legal texts (A) (B) (Tokyo: Toyo bunko, 
19781980), A, 26, 121; B, 16. 

32 Kagawa, ed., Saiiki koko zufu, Vol. 2, Keiseki Z% (Classical Literature) (2) — (1); Oda 
Yoshihisa et al., eds., Otani monjo shüsei, Vol. 3, p. 233. 

33 Nishiwaki, Chinesische Texte vermischten Inhalts aus der Berliner Turfansammlung, p. 40. 
This item has disintegrated into several small fragments, and the two sides were mixed 
up when they were inserted into a thick glass frame for preservation. It was restored by 
Oguchi Masashi INO JESE; see his “Berurin Torufan korekushon-chü no Kotan jinmeiroku 
(Ch 3473) wo megutte ^L! Y HERI Zya y PoI yY y ABER 
(Ch 3473) & ® <` € (On the Index of Khotanese Personal Names [Ch 3473] in the 
Berlin Turfan Collection). Hosei shigaku jAELSE= (Journal of the Hosei Historical 
Society), No. 67, 2007, pp. 16-29; see also a revision in Hosei shigaku, No. 68, 2007, 


pp. 41—19. 
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dynasty (550—577) (M.T.0625, Or.8212/725, Fig. 17.3).34 This may represent the 
transmission of Daoist thought. 

Wang Xizhi’s “Lanting xu" kj)? is the most representative piece of 
Chinese calligraphy. Because it was promoted by Emperor Tang Taizong, it was 
revered in the Tang period as a model to be followed, and became the most 
popular work copied as calligraphy practice. Not only have many copies of the 
“Lanting xu” been discovered in Dunhuang, but copies of Wang Xizhi’s “Shang 
xiang Huang Qi tie” have also been discovered in Turfan and Kucha. In recent 
years an exquisite fragment of five lines from the “Lanting xu" (/Ix.18943-1) has 
been identified in the Russian collection of manuscripts excavated in Khotan. 
Unfortunately only the beginning of the text survives. Even more instructive 
are two additional copies of the "Lanting xu" identified among the fragments 
kept at the Museum of Renmin University of China and the National Library 
of China. The first of these (GXwona) contains only six characters from the 
very beginning of the text, representing the words "the oth year of Yonghe in 
the gui year". It is unclear why the writing does not continue. From the writ- 
ing at the top and in the margins, the size of the characters, and the amount 
of blank space around the edges of the paper, there is no doubt that it is a 
copy of writing practice of the “Lanting xu”. Another fragment can be pieced 
together from two separate fragments: Gxwoo17 from the Museum of Renmin 
University of China and BH3-7 from the National Library of China. It contains 
only a few words: "Yonghe jiu sui zai guichov" (the oth year of Yonghe, the gui- 
chou year). These characters do not show a very high level of literacy; they look 
as if the writer was just practising writing, not trying to copy the text.?5 Apart 


34 Rong Xinjiang, “Guanyu Tang-Song shiqi Zhongyuan wenhua dui Yutian yingxiang de jige 
went” BS E AREF E SC ES Flee Se AEST]. (Some Questions concer- 
ing Chinese Cultural Influences on Khotan in the Tang and Song Periods), Guoxue yanjiu 

ERE TA (Studies in Sinology), No. 1, 1993, p. 416. For the image, see Henri Maspero, Les 

documents chinois de la troisiéme expédition de Sir Aurel Stein en Asie centrale (London: 

The British Museum, 1953), p. 191, Pl. xxxv; Sha Zhi 7/P «Il and Wu Fangsi 575 FE [Frances 

Wood), eds., Sitanyin disanci Zhongya kaogu suohuo Hanwen wenxian ( fei fojing bufen) 

UH DATES = Rs HATES SCC EE) (Archaeological Finds of 
Chinese Documents from Stein’s Third Expedition to Central Asia [Non-Buddhist Texts]), 
Vol. 2 (Shanghai: Shanghai cishu chubanshe, 2005), p. 196. 

35 Rong Xinjiang, “Lanting xu’ zai Xiyu" fil 4E Pai (The “Lanting xu" in the Western 
Regions), Guoxue xuekan |e 5&8] (Research in the Tradition of Chinese Culture), No. 1, 
2011, pp. 65-71; later incorporated in Zhongguo renmin daxue Guoxueyuan “FEY A E 
KEES, ed., Guoxue de chuancheng yu chuangxin: Feng Qiyong xiansheng congshi 
jiaoxue yu keyan liushi zhounian qinghe xueshu wenji EBAY SK ALA — BARE 

AE he BAUS N+ SEBS BS © fl MSS (Tradition and Innovation in Chinese 

Studies: Collection of Academic Essays to Celebrate Feng Qiyong’s 60 Years of Teaching 

and Research) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2013), pp. 1099-1108. 
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from this, Stein discovered a piece of a student's writing practice (M.T.b.oo6) 
at Mazar Tagh. On one side of the fragment the character dang ‘& is repeated 
in two lines and the character kang 47 in four lines. On the other side all that 
survives are one line of the character xin fX and two lines of the character fu 
ff. Between them is the following colophon by the student: 


JACE HAP 
^E HE SCS TI TE BE 


Student Li Zhongya 4#(7f£, whose family household had been established 
in Buren Hamlet by his grandfather, copied 40 lines as writing practice and 


presents them respectfully.36 


The characters xin JK and fu {% fit perfectly with the words Xiang zhi suoxin, Fu 
yang zhi jian HŽ PARK > ffs CAR) (01 Fl (“What previously brought joy, has 
now quickly ...") in the “Lanting xu”. For this reason it must be a student's writ- 
ing practice based on the “Lanting xu’.37 On the other side, the characters that 
are being practised are dang ‘ and kang fiù, which correspond to the words 
in the couplet from “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie”, Wu bi zhi Zhang, Zhong dang 
kang hang 'EEEZ SR ` ST (“my [calligraphy] can be compared to that of 
Zhang and Zhong").38 

What is more, at Mazar Tagh Stein discovered a paper fragment (M.T.095, 


Or.8212/1519) containing nine lines of writing in which the three characters 
dan zhi ruo 4.7% (“concentrate and work hard like [Zhang Zhi 5& ] ...”) are 
repeated over and over.?? This undoubtedly is character practice from Wang 


Xizhi's “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie”. Moreover, the Museum of Renmin University 
of China has in its collection five fragments excavated in Khotan, practising 
the three characters wu fu ji G46 (“I couldn't keep up with"), which are the 


36 Édouard Chavannes, Les documents chinois découverts par Aurel Stein dans les sables du 
Turkestan oriental (Oxford: Imprimerie de l'Université, 1913), p. 204, pl. XXXII. 

37 Chen Lifang BEES, "Tangdai Yutian de tongmeng jiaoyu: Yi Zhongguo renmin daxue 
bowuguan cang Hetian zizi wenshu wei zhongxin” ERA THEA -UFER 
ARK eRe EIE CES By Fo (Elementary Education in Khotan during 
the Tang Dynasty: Character Practice from Khotan in the Collection of the Museum of 
Renmin University of China), Xiyu yanjiu FEKI FE (Western Regions Studies), No. 1, 
2014, p. 41. 

38 Here I would like to express my thanks to Peking University graduate student Bao Xiaoyue 
BEE for her help on this point. 

39 Sha Zhi and Wu Fangsi [France Wood], eds., Sitanyin disanci Zhongya kaogu suohuo 
Hanwen wenxian ( fei fojing bufen), Vol. 2, p. 197, with the caption “writing practice". 
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last three characters of Wang Xizhi’s “Shang xiang Huang Qi tie”.?? These two 
fragments of character practice show that model copies (tieben MEZ) of Wang 


Xizhi's calligraphy were transmitted from Central China to Dunhuang, then to 
Turfan, Kucha, and finally to Khotan. 

Another fragment with a writing exercise excavated by Stein at Mazar Tagh 
contains characters from the Qianzi wen F-X (Thousand Character Text) 
(M.T.0199a, Or.8212/1859) written on both sides.?! The Qianzi wen was even 
more popular in the Tang dynasty as a text used to learn and practise charac- 
ters, thus its spread to Khotan is understandable. 

As for Buddhist texts, in England there is a manuscript in the A. F. R. Hoernle 
collection that is Chinese on one side and Khotanese on the other. It is said to 
have come from a site called Khadalik, east of Khotan. Édouard Chavannes 
(1865-1918) had identified the Chinese text on the recto as the Da bore boluo- 
miduo jing KIÉ HEE & S (Great Sutra of the Perfection of Wisdom). The 
Khotanese text on the verso was published by Hoernle himself, and also belongs 


to the Perfection of Wisdom genre.^? Later, Stein also discovered fragments of 
Chinese translations of Da bore boluomiduo jing and other such fragments in 
the Buddhist monastery at Mazar Tagh. These are pressmarks M.T.a.oo4(a), 
M.T.a.oo4, M.T.a.o0og, M.T.b.oo4, M.T.b.oo4(a), and M.T.b.oo4(b),?? and 
also prayers written by believers (M.T.0634[3]).44 Another fragment from 
the British collection is juan 6 of the Jin guangming jing SEHH (Golden 


Light Sutra, modern pressmark Or. 8212/1573), which does not have an original 


40 EiShinkyo [Rong Xinjiang], "Ranteijo' oyobi ‘Sho so x Ki' jo no Saiiki ni okeru ryüden" 
CHER) BLO (WADE) MOR HI SHU (The Circulation of 
‘Lanting xu’ and ‘Shang xiang Huang Qi’ Calligraphy Models in the Western Regions), 
translated by Murai Kyoko İFA% TF, in Tohogaku kenkyü ronshü kanko-kai IR 77 Shi 
Fa TIIf T €T, ed., Takata Tokio kyoju taishoku kinen tohogaku kenkyü ronshü iE ELIT 

EPSRC SRA Btw (Festschrift on the Retirement of Professor Takata 
Tokio: Papers on Oriental Studies) (Japanese-English translation) (Kyoto: Rinsen shoten, 
2014), pp. 89-104. 

41 Sha Zhi and Wu Fangsi [Frances Wood], eds., Sitanyin disanci Zhongya kaogu suohuo 
Hanwen wenxian ( fei fojing bufen), Vol. 2, p. 247; the caption says “writing practice" but it 
is actually the Qianzi wen. 

42 A. F.R. Hoernle, “A Bilingual Fragment in Chinese-Khotanese, Hoernle MSS., Nos. 142 and 
143”, in A. F. R. Hoernle, ed., Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern 
Turkestan (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916), pp. 387-399, pl. xxii. Cf. Harold W. Bailey, 
Khotanese Texts, Vol. v (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980), pp. 67-68. 

43 Chavannes, Les documents chinois découverts par Aurel Stein dans les sables du Turkestan 
oriental, pp. 202-203, pl. XXXII. 

44 Maspero, Les documents chinois de la troisième expédition de Sir Aurel Stein en Asie 
Centrale, p. 189. 
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site number,?? but there are Mazar Tagh documents in the sequence both 
before and after it, thus it may have been a Chinese sutra transmitted to 
ancient Khotan. 


Especially worth pointing out is a fragment of the Shenhui yulu Té 
88$ (Recorded Sayings of Shenhui) excavated at Mazar Tagh (M.T.b.o01).^6 It 
includes only eight lines of writing, with the text before and after it missing, 
but it contains quotations of the Buddhist monk Shenhui ##€ (684—758) of 
the Southern School of Chan Buddhism, and is therefore very valuable. 


In recent years some other texts have been identified among the Khotanese 
manuscripts acquired by the National Library of China. They are Sengqie zha 


jing ŽE (Sutra of the Assembly), Daban niepan jing and, most impor- 
tantly, the Guanshiyin pusa quan rangzai jing BATES She EBS (Sutra 
of Avalokitésvara Bodhisattva Encouraging Resistance to Disaster) (BH1-11). 


This is an apocryphal Buddhist text produced in the Kucha region during the 
Tianbao KE (742—756) and Zhide £4% (756—758) periods, or perhaps within 
the following decade, which spread to Khotan.^? Although there are not many 


such materials, they are sufficient to show that many types of Chinese Buddhist 
texts were transmitted to the Khotan region. 


45 Sha Zhi and Wu Fangsi [Frances Wood], eds., Sitanyin disanci Zhongya kaogu suohuo 
Hanwen wenxian ( fei fojing bufen), Vol. 2, p. 226; the caption says “fragmentary documents 
from temples’, but it actually is the “Jin guangming jing”. 

46 Chavannes, Les documents chinois découverts par Aurel Stein dans les sables du Turkestan 
oriental, p. 203, No. 958, pl. xxx11. The texts have been identified by Paul Demiéville, see 
his “Deux documents de Touen-houang sur le Dhyana chinois", in Tsukamoto Hakushi 
shoju kinenkai ERATE EA, ed., Bukkyð shigaku ronshü: Tsukamoto Hakushi 

shoju kinen (PAE ERR ES : AN aa HÆLA (Essays on the History of Buddhism 

Presented to Professor Zenryu Tsukamoto) (Kyoto: Tsukamoto Hakushi shoju kinenkai, 

1961), p. 6; for a Japanese translation see Paul Demiéville, Poru Domieuiru zengaku ronshü 

hao BSL 4 VRE (Paul Demievilles Essays on Chan Buddhism), 

trans. by Lin Xinming Ma gi, Hanazono daigaku kokusai zengaku kenkyüjo hoókoku 15 

lA 2 ERES ERUIT Er (Report of the International Research Institute for Zen 
Studies, Hanazono University), Vol. 1, 1988, p. 113. 

47 Lin Shitian $KE H and Liu Bo SIE, "Guotu cang Xiyu chutu Guanshiyin pusa quan 
rangzai jing yanjiu" Sua CERE SESE) WAGE (Study of the 
Sutra of Avalokité$vara Bodhisattva Encouraging Resistance to Disaster Excavated in 
the Western Regions, from the Collection of the National Library of China), in Fan Jinshi 
2 paT, Rong Xinjiang and Lin Shitian, eds., Dunhuang wenxian, kaogu, yishu zonghe 
yanjiu: Jinian Xiang Da jiaoshou pipa ro zhounian guoji xueshu yantaohui lunwenji 
SIUS SORA Fri + EATER ETT - SCALE BEI uo THE ERE UT] Br 

aii LÆ (Comprehensive Study of the Mündberpus Archaeology and Art of Dunhuang: 

Papers from the International Academic Conference in Honour of Professor Xiang Da's 

uoth Birthday) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2011), pp. 306—318. 
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3 The Routes of Transmission and the Recipients of the Manuscripts 


As mentioned above, in the 3rd year of the Xianqing ZEE reign period (658) 
Tang forces destroyed the Qaghanate of the Western Turks and moved the 
Anxi Protectorate from Jiaohe in Xizhou to the city of Kucha. Under its juris- 
diction were the garrisons of Anxi (Kucha), Khotan, Shule (Kashgar) and Yangqi 
(Karashahr). Kucha was the military administration centre of the Western 
Regions under Tang rule, while Khotan was in second rank. After this, the 
Tang was engaged in a tug of war with the Tibetans and the remnants of the 
Turkic tribes in the Western Regions, and the Anxi Protectorate was withdrawn 
to Xizhou. In the 2nd year of Changshou RÆ (692), the Tang general Wang 
Xiaojie Ef commanded troops to take the Four Garrisons of Anxi back 
from the hands of the Tibetans, and Empress Wu Zetian HIJRA (r. 690—705) 
decided to send out 30,000 troops to defend the Western Regions. Although 
this decision encountered opposition from some important officials, its imple- 
mentation doubtlessly had the desired effects, because it greatly enhanced the 
ability of the four Anxi garrisons to resist external assaults. From this time on, 
all the way to the end of the 8th and beginning of the oth centuries, apart from 
some local disturbances caused by the Türgesh tribes, the foundations of the 
Four Garrisons of Anxi remained unshaken. 


The period from the reigns of Gaozong and Empress Wu to that of Xuanzong 
ZR (r. 712-756) was one of change in the Tang military system from a mobile 
army to a garrison-based army. The border defence system also gradually 
changed from a garrison militia (fubing KE) guarding the garrisons on 
a rotational basis to a military garrison-based defence system under a mili- 
tary commissioner &£fii. When the Tang Chinese force of 30,000 went to 
defend the Four Garrisons of Anxi, each garrison had over 5,000 troops to 
guard it. The Four Garrisons were also upgraded from garrisons that were 
under the Protectorate to military garrisons directly under the military com- 
missioner. The post of the Anxi Protector (duhufu) also gradually evolved into 
the Anxi Military Commissioner ( jiedushi). The Four Garrisons of Anxi were 


described as follows: “A large army of ten thousand, A small army of a thou- 
sand, Beacon outposts and troops on patrol, Miles passing by in the thousands, 
All to counter strong enemies"^? The new system under the military commis- 
sioner was one of "stalwart soldiers on long expeditions" Those who served 
in the Western Regions were professional soldiers, no longer rotational 


48 “Tubo zhuan” I: ##{ (Treatise on the Tibetans), Jiu Tangshu && FE = (Old Tang History) 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1975), p. 5236. 
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replacements. They were posted there permanently, and their families accom- 
panied them.^? 

Against this general background, some Chinese manuscripts from Central 
China must have been brought to the Western Regions by Tang officials, gen- 
erals, soldiers and even their families. If one looks at the two manuscripts of 
the Qieyun described above from the perspective of their function, they prob- 
ably had something to do with either the popularity of writing poetry or the 
examination system. We know that in the early Tang period there were quite a 
few literati who went to the Anxi region. The most famous ones were the poets 
Luo Binwang §8#4-E (640-684) and Cen Shen 4% (715-770). Traces of their 
journeys are found not only in the poems they left behind, but also in some of 


the Tang official documents excavated in Turfan.5° There must also have been 
some literati or scholars unmentioned in historical sources, and even some stu- 
dents who had not yet acquired a name. They probably took such books such 
as the Qieyun with them while they were travelling in the Western Regions. Of 
course even more importantly, the Civil Service Examination System directly 
influenced the elementary curriculum, and the Qieyun became one of the 
essential reference books to prepare for the examinations. 

How did such works as the Shenhui yulu spread to Khotan? In the past I 
have speculated that, given Master Shenhui's relations with the Northern 


49 For the changes that occurred in the Tang military administration, see Kikuchi Hideo 
za EIEk, “Todai hembo kikan to shite no shusoku, jo, chin nado no seiritsu katei ni 
tsuite” EREKE L TOTE W SRSEORXYDBERC OU C (On the 
Process of Establishing the Defence Detachments, Cities and Garrisons in Tang Border 
Organisations), Toyo shigaku RŽ EE (Oriental Historiography), No. 27, 1964, pp. 31-57; 
also Kikuchi Hideo, "Saiiki shutsudo monjo wo tsüjite mitaru To Genso jidai ni okeru 
fuheisei no un'yo" PORE Ee HC CAR AETR RANERO 

388 FA (The Operation of the Fubing System during the Reign of Tang Xuanzong as seen in 
Manuscripts Excavated in the Western Regions), Vol. 1, Toyo gakuhó HI #45 (Journal 
of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko), Vol. 52, No. 3, 1969, pp. 22-53; and Vol. 2, 
Toyo gakuhé, Vol. 52, No. 4, pp. 52-101; Meng Xianshi mi €& &f, “Yutian: Cong zhenshu dao 
junzhen de yanbian" FR : (SEE EISE SHAH (Khotan: Evolution from Garrison 
Defence to a Military Garrison), Beijing daxue xuebao, No. 4, 2012, pp. 122-128. 

50 See Guo Pingliang 7P-722, "Luo Bingwang Xiyu zhi xing yu Asitana 64TAM35:19(a) 
hao wenshu" RKA -E Palak fT 58D T6715 64TAMa3s: 19(a) St» € (Luo Bingwang's 
Westward Journey and Astana Document 64TAM35:19[a]), Xibei minzu yanjiu FOIL 

V/f7t (Studies in the Ethnography of the North-west), No. 1, 1989, pp. 53-62; Wang Su 

FE “Tulufan wenshu zhong youguan Cen Shen de yixie zilia” HEEE PARA 

ASEAY— LEA (Some Materials about Cen Shen among the Turfan Manuscripts), 

Wenshi XE (History and Literature), No. 36, 1992, pp. 185-198; Liao Li E 17, "Tulufan 

chutu wenshu yu Cen Shen" I £e3$ H1 IOGBEEEA (Turfan Manuscripts and Cen 

Shen), Xinjiang daxue xuebao Jri K4 (Journal of Xinjiang University), No. 1, 1996, 


pp. 88-92. 
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Army (shuofang jun H7; Œ), and the Northern Army's connections with the 


standing army stationed in the Western Regions, the Chan texts belonging 
to Shenhui's lineage were probably brought to the Western Regions by sol- 
diers of the Northern Army. There is some supporting evidence for this. The 
Sekisuiken bunko 722297 XÆ collection of Ishii Mitsuo 432TJ6/ft (1881-1966) 
has a Dunhuang manuscript of the Shenhui yulu, the colophon of which 
states that in the 8th year of Zhenyuan Jt (792) Zhang Dafu 5EEAX, the 
Military Commissioner of Beiting J), in the intervals between his military 


responsibilities, ordered monks and his administrators to copy and collate 
the text. This shows the important status of Shenhui's works in the army of the 
Western Regions.?! 


£ 


According to the account of the monk Hyecho 2&8 (704—787) who passed 


through Kucha during the Kaiyuan reign period on his way back from India, 
there were two Chinese monasteries there, and also one each in Khotan and 


IM 


Shule. Their monk-officials (sengguan f$ E) and directors (sangang — il) were 


also eminent monks from the capital, Chang'an 22.3? A donor inscription in 
the Kumtura caves, which was later removed by members of the Otani expedi- 
tion, refers to the “rector of the [Zhuang]yan [3] Fx Monastery of the Great 
Tang, district samgha overseer of the Four Garrisons, vinaya master (dutong 
lüshi B5 CEBIT) [...]dao [28:53 This was the name of the highest monk offi- 


cial, the district samgha overseer, who governed the affairs of the monks in the 


E 


Four Garrisons of Anxi, and who came from the great Zhuangyan Monastery in 
Chang'an. When these Chinese monks came to the Anxi region, they must have 
brought Chinese Buddhist ideas and texts with them.5^ The Chinese Buddhist 


un 


51 Rong Xinjiang, "Tangdai Chanzong de Xiyu liuchuan" ERRIETA (The 
Transmission of Chan Buddhism to the Western Regions in the Tang Dynasty), in Tanaka 
Ryosho hakase koku kinen ronshü kankokai H F RAB PEE a is ea FITS, ed., 

Tanaka Ryosho hakase koki kinen ronshü: Zengaku kenkyü no shosó H} BEATE tfi 

AL ha Ee TRES St aid (Papers Presented on the Occasion of Dr. Tanaka Ryosho's 

7oth Birthday: Aspects of Chan Studies) (Tokyo: Daito shuppansha, 2003), pp. 62-65. 

52 Kuwayama Shoshin 3X&l[[1EfE, ed., Echo O go Tenjikukoku den kenkyü ZBE R. KE 

ETT Zt (Study of Hyecho's On Travelling to the Five Indias) (Kyoto: Kyoto daigaku Jinbun 
kagaku kenkyüjo, 1992), pp. 25-26; see also in the same volume Antonino Forte, “Chinese 
State Monasteries in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries’, pp. 213-258. 

53 Kagawa, Saiiki koko zufu, Vol. 1, Fig. 9. 

54 See Rong Xinjiang, "Huichao suoji Tangdai Xiyu de Hanhua fosi” #8 fric RS Craik 
BIB BBSE (Sinicised Buddhist Monasteries in the Western Regions during the Tang 
Dynasty as Recorded by Hyecho), in Wang Sanqing £ — f, ed., Ran Yunhua xiansheng 
bazhi huadan shouging lunwenji F35E3& ^c. ^E /\ PRAEGER ERR CE (Papers Presented 

on the Occasion of Ran Yunhua's 8oth Birthday) (Taibei: Faguang chubanshe, 2003), 

pp. 399-407; also "Tangdai Xiyu de Hanhua fosi xitong" ERPINA pF fas 

(The System of Sinicised Buddhist Monasteries in the Western Regions during the Tang 


Sl 
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texts discovered in the Kucha and Khotan regions were probably left behind 
by these Chinese monks. Of course, we are uncertain about where some of 
the texts were excavated, therefore we cannot exclude the possibility that they 
came from local non-Chinese monasteries. 

From the currently existing historical materials, we know that among the 
local Hu t} leaders there were some who were extremely familiar with Chinese 
texts. The best example is Geshu Han Sf $T $$. His biography in the Jiu Tangshu 


zu pu 


EE $ records the following: 


Geshu Han was descended from the Geshu clan, who were the leaders of 


the Türgesh tribe. [...] His grandfather [Geshu] Ju ?H. was a commander 


of the left police patrol guard (zuo ging dao shuai 7:257). His father 


[Geshu] Daoyuan 38 7C was Vice Protector of Anxi whose family had lived 


in Anxi for generations. [...] When Geshu Han was 40, his father died. 
For three years, he lived in the capital as a guest until he was insulted by 
the Chang'an Guard (Chang'an wei fi). He then indignantly decided 


— 


to make a change, so he took up his sword and went to Hexi 7"]T8. [...] 
[Geshu] Han liked to read the Zuoshi chunqiu zhuan Zz [I tk (8 (Zuo 
commentary on the Chunqiu) and the Hanshu; he was generous and of 


high integrity, attracting many followers. His mother, whose surname was 


Yuchi hÆ, was from a royal Khotanese lineage (juan 104, pp. 3211-3212). 


Geshu Han's father Geshu Daoyuan had been Vice Protector of Anxi. His wife 
Lady Yuchi must have been a princess of the Yuchi royal family of Khotan. 


According to the biography of Siksananda in the Song gaoseng zhuan 9 z (i (8 
(Biographies of Eminent Monks Compiled in the Song Period), the Khotanese 
Tripitaka Master Siksananda died in Central China in the 10th month of the 1st 
year of the Jingyun RÆ reign period (710), and Geshu Daoyuan transported 
his bones and ashes back to Khotan. For this reason, I have speculated that the 
Vice Protector of Anxi and later the Anxi Vice Military Commissioner were 
the same person, who must have been stationed in Khotan.5? The place where 


Geshu Han read the Zuozhuan 7:18 and the Hanshu when he was young must 


also have been Khotan, because he must have accompanied his father there 
to take his position. When his biography in the Jiu Tangshu says his family 


Dynasty), Xinjiang Qiuci xuehui 3/r88 $8 Z2 &r, ed., Qiuci wenhua yanjiu $&Z£ xc (E 

HAZE (Research on the Culture of Kucha) No. 1 (Hong Kong: Tianma chuban youxian 
gongsi, 2005), pp. 1323137. 

55 Rong Xinjiang, "Yutian zai Tangchao Anxi sizhen zhong de diwe?” FJER Zp 
$RrHRE (Khotan's Role in the Four Garrisons of Anxi during the Tang), Xiyu yanjiu 
No. 3, 1992, pp. 59-60. 
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“had lived in Anxi for generations’, this is the broad meaning of Anxi, which 
included Khotan.56 

The Yuchi royal family’s close contacts with Central China must have made 
its members the main beneficiaries of Chinese culture. When the An Lushan 
ZK rebellion (755-763) broke out, the King of Khotan, Yuchi Sheng pÆ 
T5 led troops in 755 to join in the effort to support the Tang. After the fighting 
was over, he did not return to Khotan, but settled down in Chang’an. “In the 


capital, Sheng magnificently decorated a pavilion in Xiuxing Hamlet (Zf7 Œ in 
order to entertain his guests; gentlemen of leisure often visited him"57 He did 
not return to his kingdom [of Khotan] but instead stayed in Chang'an, which 
on the one hand may have been because he had an enjoyable life there, and 
on the other because he was so well-cultivated in Chinese culture that he truly 
enjoyed being in that environment. The people with whom he had contact 
must have included eminent writers and poets of Chang'an. The Dunhuang 
manuscripts show that by the 10th century, the King of Khotan Li Shengtian 
ZK and his son Crown Prince Congde (4% (i.e. King Yuchi Shuluo kheta 


ZÆ) were familiar with Chinese Buddhist texts. This is especially true of Prince 


Congde, who left behind a Khotanese version of a Chinese liturgical text, show- 
ing that he was deeply influenced by Chinese Buddhism.5® 

As for common Hu people from this region, it does not seem that any of them 
used Chinese texts. However, it is worth noting that the Mazar Tagh fragment 
M.T.b.006 (see above), with the “Lanting xu" used as writing practice, has a 
student's colophon, which says that the student Li Zhongya at his grandfather's 
home in Buren Hamlet copied 40 lines as writing practice and respectfully 
presented these. This inscription is very similar to one written on the man- 


uscript of the Lunyu Zheng shi zhu ass (The Zheng Commentary 


to the Analects of Confucius) found in 1969 in Tomb 363 at Astana, Turfan. 
The inscription says, "Presented by the private school student Bu Tianshou 
RAS, "age 12, from Houfeng Hamlet JEJE, Ningchang Parish #22) 4, 
Gaochang county, Xizhou, on the 1st day of the 3rd month of the 4th year of 


56 Rong Xinjiang, “Guanyu Tang-Song shiqi Zhongyuan wenhua dui Yutian yingxiang de jige 
wenti”, p. 416. 

57 “YuchiSheng zhuan" hE HA (Biography of Yuchi Sheng), Jiu Tangshu, juan 144, p. 3925. 

58 Zhang Guangda 5EJ&É and Rong Xinjiang, “Dunhuang wenshu P3510 Yutian wen 
'Congde taizi fayuanwen' (ni) ji gi niandai" 2 TE P3510 FRC (WEERT 
SC) CHE) MKEHA (The Khotanese-language ‘Prayer of Crown Prince Congde’ in 
Dunhuang Manuscript P.3510, and its Date), in 1983 Quanguo Dunhuang xueshu taolun- 
hui wenji — Wenshi yishu bian 1983 FE ELO ERR ia BOLE - SCS E aii (Papers 

from the 1983 Nationwide Dunhuang Conference: Manuscripts on History and Litera- 

ture), Vol. 1 (Lanzhou: Gansu renmin chubanshe, 1987), pp. 163-175. 
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Jinglong AE (710)”.59 Since Li Zhongya's family had lived in Buren Hamlet 
since his grandfather’s generation, he was likely to have been a local child from 
Khotan. He probably had a Chinese name because he had studied Chinese. 
If this hypothesis is correct, use of the writing practice from the “Lanting xu’, 
which was a model for learning to write Chinese characters, had already been 
incorporated into children’s education in that region, even if we do not know 
whether Li Zhongya was enrolled in a regular or, like Bu Tianshou, a private 
school. From the Empress Wu-period fragment of the “Shang xiang Huang Qi 
tie" used by the student Linghu Cimin SJN in Turfan,® we can tell that 
Wang Xizhi's calligraphic works were required material for writing practice 


in regular Tang dynasty schools. Therefore, we cannot exclude the possibility 
that as the Tang dynasty introduced administrative systems, such as the local 
village system, into the Four Garrisons of Anxi, Chinese-style education also 
spread to smaller Hu communities. 


4 Refused or Rejected? 


From the above investigation we can see that the Chinese texts transmitted 
to the Western Regions for the most part have been discovered in Kucha and 
Khotan. Although this is in part related to the uneven distribution of archaeo- 
logical excavations in Xinjiang, the fact that Chinese texts have mostly been 
found in these areas over the course of the past century, whether by acciden- 
tal discovery or through archaeological excavation, is perhaps a reflection of 
the specific historical circumstances of the Tang period. Of course, Chinese 
documents must have also spread to Yanqi and Shule; we have just not yet dis- 
covered the relevant sites there to excavate. 


59  Wenwu chubanshe 3C 17H, "Tang xieben ‘Lunyu Zheng shi zhu’ shuoming” RE £j AN 

(mEBBDETE) BABA (Notes on the Tang Manuscript of the "Zheng Commentary to the 
Analects of Confucius"), Wenwu C9] (Cultural Relics), No. 2, 1972, p. 13. 

60 Tang Zhangru Rfi, ed., Tulufan chutu wenshu HSH ESSE (Turfan Manu- 
scripts), Vol. 3 (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1996), pp. 363 and 366, with the caption 
“Writing practice by the student Linghu Cimin at the time of Empress Wu". For this iden- 
tification, see Fukuda Tetsuyuki #12 Z, "Torufan shutsudo monjo ni mirareru O Gishi 


EO > 


shusho: Asutana 179-g0 haka monjo (72TAM179:18) wo chüshin ni” SHEHE SCF (2 
16415 ERLE EA (72 TAM 79: 18) & FENCE (The 
Calligraphy of Wang Xizhi as Seen in the Turfan Manuscripts: Manuscript 72TAM179:18 
from Astana Tomb 179), in Shogaku shodo-shi kenkya EF zB W7 (The History 
of Calligraphy), No. 8, 1998, pp. 29-41. See chang Nali 5| ERE, Saiiki shutsudo monjo no 
kisoteki kenkya Vg HH SCS D ARENT (Basic Research on the Texts Excavated in 
the Western Regions) (Tokyo: Kyüko shoin, 2006), pp. 312-315. 
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Seen from the perspective of the above Chinese texts discovered at Kucha 
and Khotan, and transmitted historical sources, the audience for Chinese doc- 
uments in the Western Regions consisted mostly of generals sent there from 
the Chinese interior to engage in battle or serve as guards, as well as some local 
Hu leaders, and children who had just begun to study Chinese culture. From 
recently excavated manuscripts in Chinese and other languages, it is evident 
that the influence of Chinese texts in those regions was limited, and that they 
had little significance for the non-Chinese population’s structure of knowledge. 

Now, what kind of resistance did the powerful cultural system of Tang 
China and its well-developed text-based tradition encounter when they spread 
to these areas? Now that we have charted the course of the transmission of 
Chinese texts to these regions, we should consider this issue further. 

First is the question of whether the different geographical environments 
between the Western Regions and Central China constituted significant obsta- 


cles to the transmission of Chinese texts to these areas. Zhang Guangda FREE 


has pointed out the long stretches of desert as well as vast areas of salty plains 
and yardang between Central China and the Western Regions in his study on 
the subject. An example is the eastern part of Lop Nor, at the eastern end of the 
Western Regions, which is on the main corridor through which people from 
Central China had to pass in order to reach the Western Regions. Over long 
periods of time, wind erosion transformed the land into a rugged landscape 
filled with yardang in a houndstooth configuration, called in ancient Chinese 


texts “white dragon piles" (bailongdui H gt). In addition to the high moun- 


tains, desert plateaux, and shifting sands, these landforms of salty plain and 
yardang combine with wind erosion and layers of clay to form yet another 
obstacle that ancient people had to overcome when they travelled across these 
areas. However, there is a chain of widely spaced oases that stretch along the 
edges of the desert. The snow melting on the high mountains turns into riv- 
ers that provide moisture and irrigation, enabling these green islands of life to 
emerge out of the barren, desolate world of flowing sands. These oases linked 
together to form routes and people travelled from one oasis to the next across 
the Western Regions. In this way, the harsh, extreme geographical environment 
did not prevent exchanges between Central China and the Western Regions.! 


61 Zhang Guangda, “Gudai Ouya de neilu jiaotong: Jianlun shanmai, shamo, lüzhou dui 
dong-xi wenhua jiaoliu de yingxiang" Ef REKASA RESM — geim LUAR ^ ZI ^ 2k 
MARI LEAN Æ (Overland Communication Across Ancient Eurasia: The 

Impact of Mountains, Deserts and Oases on East-West Cultural Exchange), originally 

published in Zhongguo shixuehui HRES, ed., Dishiliu jie guoji lishi kexue dahui 

Zhongguo xuezhe lunwenji FH ANERE EEE & EHER- am HS (Papers 

by Chinese Scholars from the Sixteenth Session of the International Historical Sciences 


Sl 
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Next is the question of whether the communication was sufficiently smooth 
and unobstructed. Because of the geographical obstacles mentioned above, 
communications on the routes from Central China to the Western Regions 
was definitely not as efficient as it would have been on a flat plain. However, 
after the Anxi Protectorate was moved to Kucha in the 3rd year of Xianqing 
(658), the Tang established postal stations in the Western Regions. The docu- 
ments excavated in these regions contain a substantial amount of information 
about the postal stations. There are even tax records, which document the 
presence of postal stations throughout the Four Garrisons of Anxi during 
the Tang period. The postal system had a range of functions that promoted 
travel and communication, such as arranging for food and lodging and sup- 
plying horses and other means of transportation, which provided support for 
the movement of Tang military and political personnel, official documents 


and commodities. Yan Gengwang Bi x has studied the route from Chang'an 
through the Hexi corridor, crossing to Xizhou and Yanqi to Kucha. He says 
that this route “became a great thoroughfare for people going from Chang’an 
westward to the Western Regions and Central Asia. There were postal sta- 
tions all along the way ... allowing documents to be transmitted urgently by 
horse within about one month”.® In fact, a series of postal stations and bea- 
con stations also linked military garrisons such as Kucha and Shule or Kucha 
and Khotan together. The establishment of the Tang postal station system not 
only provided a safe, unobstructed route for Silk Road merchants who carried 
out trade and commerce,® but also significantly expedited the transmission 
of Tang official documents and facilitated the frequent and rapid movement 
of people. For this reason, the Kaiyuan and Tianbao reign periods must have 
been the times when East-West communications were at their height. 


Meeting) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1985), Pp. 253-270; reprinted in Zhang Guangda, Xiyu 
shidi congkao chubian Pik Sc HESS (4 (Historical Places in the Western Regions, 
First Series) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1995), pp. 373-391. 

62 See Yan Gengwang RH, Tangdai jiaotong tu kao ERIM E (Maps of the Com- 
munications Routes of the Tang Period), Vol. 2 (Taibei: Zhongyang yanjiuyuan Shiyusuo, 
1985), p. 488. 

63 See Cheng Xilin f& £3, "Cong Tangdai guosuo wenshu suojian tong 'Xiyu' de zhong- 
dao" (E EEG PT OC SS BR RUE vals ty H (The Middle Route thraigh the “Western 
Regions" as seen from Tang Dynasty Passports), Dunhuang yanjiu ZOUEZ (Dunhuang 
Studies), No. 1, 1988, pp. 58-67; Cheng Xilin, “Tangdai guosuo yu Hu-Han shangren 
maoyi" REPTE ERA 1E (Tang Passports and the Trade between Chinese 
and Hu Merchants), Xiyu yanjiu, No. 1, 1995, pp. 97-103; Cheng Xilin, “Tangdai gongyan 
guosuo yu jiaotong maoyi" JE {RZ \ Spa PT Exc (Tang Official Passports, and 

Communications and Trade), in Cheng Xilin, Tangdai guosuo yanjiu FE {QE AWTS 

(Passports of the Tang Period) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2000), pp. 219-265. 
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The next question is whether language obstacles were a problem. We know 
that the most popular languages in the Western Regions during the Tang 
belonged primarily to the Indo-European family. Linguists have called the 
language spoken in Kucha Tokharian B. It is the easternmost branch of 
the Western Indo-European languages. Khotanese is a branch of the Indo- 
Iranian language family, belonging to the Eastern Iranian branch. Under 
Buddhist influence, both languages were written with the Indian brahmi script. 
Whether spoken or written, these languages are very different from Chinese 
language and writing. Therefore, the spread of Chinese texts in the Western 
Regions certainly would have been hindered by linguistic obstacles. We have 
already examined the surviving nine groups of bilingual Chinese-Khotanese 
manuscripts dated from between the 10th year of Kaiyuan (722) and the 
14th year of Zhenyuan (798). Most of these were first written in Chinese and 
only then in Khotanese; Chinese was the main text and some of the Khotanese 
consists of verbatim translations of the Chinese text, while others abbreviate 
it, omitting some of the information, such as the dates.9^ The existence of these 
official and private bilingual documents shows that people in the region had 
already begun to develop an ability to translate from Chinese into Khotanese. 
However, in the Western Regions during the Tang we do not see, as we do dur- 
ing the period of Tibetan rule over Dunhuang, translations of Chinese classics 
like the Shangshu [aj (Book of Documents),® the Chunqiu houyu HAKI 
#4 (Later Comments on the Spring and Autumn Annals), or some Buddhist 


texts, especially the texts of the Chan School, of which large quantities 
were translated into Tibetan.9" We also do not see people during the Tang 


64 Rong Xinjiang, “Hanyu-Yutianyu shuangyu wenshu de lishixue kaocha" 3248, T [Afia 
ES Y SEDNREESRER-E (Historical Study of the Chinese and Khotanese Bilingual 
Documents), in Xinjiang Tulufanxue yanjiuyuan X EtA 2$ So Se bie, ed., Yuyan bei- 


EHI 


hou de lishi: Xiyu gudian yuyanxue gaofeng luntan lunwenji #25 $3 (& f JE s — Pak 
ES IIS XA 


Eine am X se (History Behind the Language: Papers of the Forum on the 


Lae SS TET SE af 
Ancient Languages of the Western Regions) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2012), 
pp. 20-31. 

65 W. South Coblin, “A Study of the Old Tibetan Shangshu Paraphrase”, Part 1, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Vol. 11, No. 2, 1991, pp. 303-322; Part 2, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Vol. 111, No. 3, 1991, pp. 523-539. 

66 Yoshiro Imaeda, “L'identification de l'original chinois du Pelliot tibétain 1291, traduction 
tibétaine du Zhanguo ce", Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, Vol. 34, 
No. 1/3, 1980, pp. 53-69. At present, most scholars agree with Ma Mingda's 474% con- 
clusion that this book is not the Zhanguo ce HX[ (Strategems of the Warring States) 
but the Chungiu houyu HAKI SE (Later Comments on the Spring and Autumn Annals). 

67 Much research has been done on the translation of Chan texts into Tibetan; see Paul 
Demiéville, Le concile de Lhasa. Une controverse sur le quiétisme entre bouddhistes de l'Inde 
et de la Chine au VIII* siécle de l'ére chrétienne (Paris: Institut des hautes études chinoises, 
1952; reprint 1987); Chinese translation: Tubo seng zheng ji tM 3830. (Expostulatory 
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translating many Buddhist sutras, Chan tezts or biographies of monks into Old 
Uighur, as was the case during the time of the Gaochang Uighur kingdom in 
the gth and 10th centuries.®8 

Further, we should consider the influence of the course of history in Tang 
China and the Western Regions. We find evidence in texts and manuscripts that 
in the Kaiyuan and Tianbao periods the Tang had already expanded the area 
under its direct rule from the line along Xizhou, Yizhou, Shichengzhen, and 
Boxianzhen to the region of the Four Garrisons of Anxi, and that the western 
border of the Tang had already moved further west to the Pamir mountains.6? 
However, the eruption of the An Lushan rebellion halted the expansion of 
Tang control in the Four Garrisons of Anxi. The Tibetans took advantage 
of the power vacuum left when the main forces of the Tang army under the 
Hexi and Anxi military commissioners went east to support the Tang emperor, 
and moving westward from the region of modern-day Qinghai #479, they began 
taking control of Tang territories. Finally, by the beginning of the gth century, 
they occupied the entire Hexi region, and shared the border with the Uighur 
Qaghanate in the centre of the Taklamakan desert. Thus these two states took 
possession of the oasis kingdoms in the northern and southern parts of the 
Tarim basin, which had previously belonged to the Four Garrisons of Anxi. 
Contact between the Tang and the Western Regions broke off completely, and 
Chinese texts were no longer transmitted across. Even those manuscripts that 
had already been transmitted gradually disintegrated into fragments which, 
following the Turkicisation and Islamicisation of the region, became covered 
by the desert. 


Records of Tibetan monks), trans. by Geng Sheng HE (Lanzhou: Gansu renmin chuban- 
she, 1984); Zhang Guangda, "Tangdai Chanzong de chuanru Tubo ji qi youguan Dunhuang 
wenshu" JEU JBLA THESE Re SOA AA BOE SC (The Transmission of Chan 
Buddhism to Tibet in the Tang Period and Relevant Dunhuang Manuscripts), Xuelin manlu 
2) 2k (Random Writings from the Forest of Learning), No. 3, 1981, pp. 36-58; Shen 
Weirong XE, “Dunhuang guzangwen fojiao wenxian, Tabosi wenshu, he v x 
muju yanjiu: Dui xinjin yanjiu chengguo de pingshu" Bote re xc PROC ^ AR RE 
LEM GEHE) UIS: AHS ERA PEG (Tibetan Buddhist Texts from 
Dunhuang, Manuscripts from the Tabo Monastery and the Chanding mu ju: Overview of 
Recent Research), in Fan Jinshi, Rong Xinjiang and Lin Shitian, eds., Dunhuang wenxian 
kaogu, yishu zonghe yanjiu, pp. 339—353. 

68 There are many studies on this topic; see Johan Elverskog, Uygur Buddhist Literature (Silk 
Road Studies 1) (Turnhout: Brepols, 1997). 

69 Rong Xinjiang, “Dunhuang ben Tianbao shi dao lu ji qi jiazhi’, p. 125; Rong Xinjiang and 
Wen Xin, "Xiyu' gainian de bianhua yu Tangchao ‘bianjing’ de xiyi: Jian tan Anxi duhufu 
zai Tang zhengzhi xitong zhong de diwei" pp. 113-119. 
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From the above analysis we can see that the Hu population of the Western 
Regions definitely did not refuse or reject Chinese texts from Central China. 
It was just that the period of Tang occupation was in general relatively brief. 
Before being able to have a more significant impact, the spread of the texts was 
cut off by the An Lushan rebellion and its political aftermath. 

Finally, we should still think about this question from the perspective of the 
Tang dynasty itself. The rujia {#3 (Confucian) tradition promoted the ideal 
of “being content with one’s native land and not wanting to leave it” (antu 


zhongqian Z% £878), popular taboos also prevented travelling, and the lite- 


rati looked down on peoples living in the periphery. For these reasons, unlike 
believers of Western religions, who had motivation and plans to spread their 
own religion, the Chinese cultural tradition had no “missionaries”. According 
to historical records, Tang Taizong asked the eminent monk Xuanzang to 
translate the Laozi Daode jing :E-T-358185€ (The Way and Its Power, by Laozi) 
into Sanskrit, but we have not seen the result of this endeavour. We can 


see from the situation in the Western Regions that apart from the efforts 
of Chinese monks to spread Chinese Buddhist texts and ideology to the 
Western Regions, the cultural elite of Central China were not present in 
the Western Regions. This was probably due to a basic belief that the “barbar- 
ians" would not be capable of adopting the rituals and the classics. 


(The first draft of this paper is from 8 December 2013, and the final version 
was completed on 14 February 2014. It was submitted for the Taiwan Chinese 
Studies Centre Conference on "Libraries, Knowledge Structure and Cultural 
Transmission") 
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FIGURE 17.1 The “Biography of Zhang Liang” from the Hanshu (recto) and the “Biographies 
of Confucius’s Disciples” from the Shiji (verso) 
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FIGURE 17.2 
Fragment of the Shangshu Zhengyi Æ 1E3& excavated in 
Khotan 
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FIGURE 17.3 Fragment of Section 48 of the Liuzi I|- F- excavated in Khotan 


PART 4 


Contributions to China of Foreign Material Culture 


CHAPTER 18 


Sogdian Merchants and Sogdian Culture on 
the Silk Road 


Translated by Flavia Xi Fang H Fi 


1 The Sogdians and Their Settlements along the Silk Road 


In Chinese historical records, the Sogdians are called different names, such as 
Zhaowu jiuxing HG J VE (Nine Zhaowu Lineages), Jiuxing hu Jutt (Nine 
Hu Lineages) and zahu #45 (miscellaneous Hu). They were an ancient Central 
Asian Iranian people who spoke an Indo-European language from the Eastern 
Iranian language group, which is now known as Sogdian. The script they used, 
now called the Sogdian script, was a derivative of the Aramaic script. Their 
homeland was located in the Zarafshan River valley, between the Amu Darya 
and Syr Darya, a land referred to as Sogdiana in Western classical literature. The 
region corresponds roughly to present-day Uzbekistan, also including parts of 
Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan. In the small and large oases of Sogdiana, city-states 
of varying sizes gradually took shape. The largest of them was Samarkand, 
referred to in Chinese sources as the state of Kang E, which is often 
regarded as the most emblematic of all the Sogdian city-states. Another rela- 
tively large state was Bukhara, known in China as the state of An EY. Others 
included the states of Eastern Cao HABI (Sutrushana or Ushrusana), Cao 
x] (Kaputana), Western Cao P8 E (Ishitikhan), Mi >< (Maymurgh), He 
faf] (Kushanika), Shi E] (Kashana) and Shi E] (Chach). These states were 
sometimes united and at other times divided, now and then forming alliances 
among themselves. They became known in Chinese historical accounts as the 
Zhaowu jiuxing, even though at times more than nine states were in existence.! 

The Sogdians were particularly well known for their commercial skills in 


medieval times. They were known to contemporary Chinese people as those 
who would “travel to any distances in pursuit of profit”. From the 3rd to the 10th 


[l 
xu 


1 Cf Zhang Guangda 5EJE&3£, Da Tang Xiyu ji jiaozhu RE PEBECROE (Annotated Edition 
of the Records of the Western Regions of the Great Tang) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1985) 
for ancient and modern place-names of the Sogdian cities. For the history of the Sogdians, 
see relevant chapters in János Harmatta et al., eds., History of Civilizations of Central Asia, 
Vols. 1-3 (Paris: UNESCO Publishing, 1992-1996). 
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centuries, a large number of Sogdian merchants travelled along the Silk Road 
to China, building a series of settlements and communities around the towns 
and cities. In their wake, other Central Asian peoples including Tokharians, 
Arsi and Turks also came to settle in these communities. In the past, drawing on 
Chinese epigraphic and textual sources, as well as manuscripts in the Chinese 
and Iranian languages excavated at different sites, I have sought to map the 
distribution of Sogdian settlements in China. Most of them were located along 
the Hexi corridor between the Tarim basin and the Tang capitals Chang’an 


RZ and Luoyang %3. Some were scattered further east across northern 
China, for example in Shanxi, Hebei, or even in the Yingzhou =) area of 
north-eastern China. Based on the locations of these settlements, it was pos- 
sible to trace the routes along which the Sogdians migrated eastward. It was 
clear that they travelled either along the northern route of the Western Regions, 
starting from Jushide #527 (east of present-day Barchuq, Xinjiang) and 
continuing on through Kucha $522 (Kuche RE), Yangqi (Karashahr), Gaochang 
EE (Turfan 1-44), and Yizhou {F} (Hami 18%), or along the southern 
route via Khotan (Hetian 41H), Qiemo HX (Charchan), and Shichengzhen 
Akg (Shanshan $$$) and into the Hexi corridor. From there, some 
travelled through Dunhuang ZX/&i, Jiuquan 948, Zhangye 5R% and Wuwei 
IE some continued south-east via Yuanzhou J| (Guyuan IR), 
eventually reaching Chang'an and Luoyang, while others travelled north-east 
to Lingzhou 8& || (south-west of Lingwu I), Bingzhou ££) (Taiyuan AJR), 
Yunzhou 5€)/| (east of Datong X [&]) as far as Youzhou 4) (Beijing E53) and 
Yingzhou (Chaoyang 5E). Still others travelled to Yingzhou from Luoyang via 
Weizhou f£ (Jixian 7&5), Xiangzhou #4) (Anyang 2%), Weizhou Z5 
(north of Daming KZ), Xingzhou HEJH (Xingtai MÆ), Dingzhou YN (Ding- 
xian 72%) and Youzhou.? 


2 Sabao: Leaders of Sogdian Caravans and Heads of Sogdian 
Communities 


The leaders of the Sogdian communities in China were called sabao JÆ. 


Sabao is the Chinese rendering of the Sogdian word srtp'w, which liter- 
ally means “caravan leader”. In China, this term was used broadly to indicate 


2 Rong Xinjiang, "Beichao, Sui, Tang Suteren zhi qianxi ji qi juluo" JS EE SET A 7 X8 
TERCER (Study of the Migration and Settlements of the Sogdians in the Northern 
Dynasties, Sui and Tang Periods), Guoxue yanjiu [E] 5T) 2t. (Studies in Sinology), No. 6, 1999, 
pp. 27-85; reprinted in Rong Xinjiang, Zhonggu Zhongguo yu wailai wenming H TE vp EJEA h 
Ae X HH (Medieval China and External Cultural Influences) (Beijing: Sanlian shudian, 2001), 
pp. 37-110. 
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leaders of Sogdian communities, which developed from merchant caravans. As 
most of the Sogdian immigrants to China practised the traditional Sogdian 
religion of Zoroastrianism (Xianjiao *K#X or Baihuojiao T$ X350), Zoroastrian 
temples were usually established in these communities, where the sabao 


became both the top political authority and the main religious leader? 

The merchant caravans (Fig. 181) from which later Sogdian communities 
evolved not only had to face challenges from the natural environment as 
they travelled along the overland Silk Road in medieval times, but also had 
to defend themselves from bandit attacks; therefore they frequently travelled 
and camped together in groups of several hundred people. The scene of five 
hundred merchants ambushed by bandits described in a Buddhist sutra may 
not provide an entirely accurate figure for the number of travellers, but it does 
convey their tendency to move together in groups of hundreds. 

The Sogdian ancient letters found in Dunhuang confirm that the Sogdian 
merchants who moved to the Hexi corridor in the early 4th century were led 
by sabaos. When they settled down, their caravans became communities, and 
they usually built Zoroastrian temples in these communities. These temples 
were administered by Zoroastrian priests under the leadership of the sabao.* 
In Central China, the sabao was an official position to which people were 
appointed by the central or local government, probably since the first half of 
the 6th century in the Northern Wei 1E%# period (386—535). 

By appointing community leaders as government officials, and leaving 


the title sabao in their original language, the Northern Wei regime began to 
impose its control over the Sogdian settlements. At the same time, by con- 
tinuing to appoint these Sogdian leaders, the administration maintained the 
autonomy of these settlements. Thus the sabao stayed as heads of their com- 
munities, while also becoming central or local government officials. Having 
been admitted into the Chinese bureaucratic system, the sabao became a class 
of official with unofficial status, reserved for Central Asian community lead- 
ers. In order to manage Sogdian administrative and religious affairs efficiently, 


3 YoshidaYutaka 9; ,"Sogudo-gozatsuroku, II" / 7 FEAST (11) (Sogdian Miscellany i1), 
Oriento 7 !) = h (Bulletin of the Japanese Society for Near Eastern Studies), Vol. 31, 
No. 2, 1989, pp. 168-171; Jiang Boqin 2198), “Lun Gaochang Hutian yu Dunhuang Xiansi" 

aes SK Ee (KF (On the Gaochang Hutian and Dunhuang Zoroastrian Temples), 
Shijie zongjiao yanjiu 1: Fi UT (Studies in World Religions), No. 1, 1993, pp. 2-5; Rong 
Xinjiang, “Sabao yu Sabo: Beichao, Sui, Tang Huren juluo shouling wenti de zhenglun yu 
bianxi" fe pride : IDRIS RGR Ce a (Sabao and Sabo: 
The Sogdian Leaders in the Northern Dynasties, Sui, and Tang Periods), in Ye Yiliang #225 Ei, 
ed., Yilangxue zai Zhongguo lunwen ji fF BAE TE FEM a SCS (Papers on Iranian Studies in 
China), Vol. 3 (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 2003), pp. 128-143. 

4 Rong Xinjiang, "Xianjiao chuchuan Zhongguo niandai kao” (KACO) (SE PEE (The 
Date of the Introduction of Zoroastrianism into China), Guoxue yanjiu, No. 3, 1995, p. 341. 
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sabao offices were established, employing individuals in such positions as 
Zoroastrian superintendent *K1E, Zoroastrian invoker TA 15, chief administra- 


tor R, garrison commander Rž, commandant 28, and scribe E. According 
to historical and epigraphic sources, as early as the Northern Wei dynasty, 
there were metropolitan sabao in Luoyang, as well as at the prefectural level. 


We see references to the sabao of Yongzhou ZÆ}, Liangzhou and Ganzhou 
H^. Later, the Western Wei 742 (535-556), Northern Zhou JEJE (557—581), 
Eastern Wei 583% (534—550) and Northern Qi JEFF (550—577) regimes all fol- 
lowed this system. In the Northern Qi, there were capital sabao and prefectural 


sabao; likewise, the Northern Zhou established the office of capital sabao. 
Tomb inscriptions from this period also mention prefectural level sabao in 
Liangzhou, Jiuquan, Tongzhou [5]J, Bingzhou, Daizhou (&)/|, and Jiezhou 
FIM. Owners of the newly discovered Sogdian tombs, Wirkak (Shi Jun $Æ) 
and An Jia {il were both sabao: Wirkak was the sabao of Liangzhou, and An 
Jia was the sabao of Tongzhou. There was also a sabao who concurrently held 


the office in different prefectures. Yu Hong E54, for instance, was such a con- 
current sabao. The Sui rulers set up positions like the Yongzhou (i.e. capital) 
sabao and the various prefectural sabao, but when the Tang was established, the 
Sogdian communities were integrated into local administrations. The Sogdian 


colonies in Tang prefectures and counties were changed into xiangli 48558 


m 


(villages). For example, the Sogdian colony in Xizhou 7§) became Anleli 


aH of Chonghuaxiang 524164, and the Sogdian colony in Dunhuang 
became Conghuaxiang ({E 4). Sogdian colonies also disappeared in Chang'an 
and Luoyang, but they probably survived longer in border regions like the 


six Hu prefectures and Yingzhou. The system of sabao offices survived into 


the Tang period, as they are mentioned in the Tongdian #4 #8 (juan 40) and 
other Tang historical records. In fact, the central government's control over 
Sogdian communities went through a long process of development from the 
Northern Dynasties to the Sui and Tang periods. 

Where the power of the central or local government could not reach, the 
role of the sabao survived but without official titles. When these commu- 
nity leaders were mentioned in the historical sources, they were usually just 
called "leaders" or "great leaders". For instance, the section on the garrison of 


Shicheng 3; in the Dunhuang manuscript entitled “Geographical Treatise on 


== 


Shazhou and Yizhou" >) | AINE reads: “In the Zhenguan Hi reign period 


(627—649), the great leader from Samarkand, Kang Yandian FEES t, came east 
and resided in this city; the Hu people followed him and formed a settlement, 


which is also called the city of Dianhe #£4”5 The section on Yizhou in the 


5 Ikeda On AERE, “Sasha zukyo ryakko" YDYN (A Brief Study of the Shazhou 


tujing), in Enoki hakushi kanreki kinen Toyoshi ronso hensan iinkai TE [8-1-2:]E$ SC 5. 
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same manuscript records: “Towards the end of the Sui, [the town] was again 
occupied by the Sogdians. In the 4th year of the Zhenguan reign period (630), 


the chieftain Shi Wannian G 4 commanded seven cities to surrender”.® 
Another title, chengzhu 3X X 


E (city commander), was also used for someone 
who occupied a particular town. The inscription on the stone statue of a for- 
eign prince in the Qianling tombs of Emperor Gaozong and Empress Wu of 
the Tang dynasty, for example, says “He Fudiyan {HRTF 4E, city commander 


of Boxian #{Il| (Charchan)"? 


3 The Commercial Activities of the Sogdian Merchants 


The earliest extant records of the activities of Sogdian merchants in China are 
found in the Sogdian ancient letters discovered by M. Aurel Stein beneath the 
Great Wall beacon tower north-west of Dunhuang. The letters were written by 
a group of Sogdian merchants residing in Wuwei and Dunhuang to their fami- 


lies in Samarkand or Loulan #4. For unknown reasons, the letters were lost in 
Dunhuang by the envoy who carried them. Thanks to the scholars who worked 
on deciphering them, we now know that these letters, written early in the 
4th century, primarily report the commercial activities of the Sogdian mer- 
chants dispatched from their base settlement in Wuwei (Liangzhou) to 
Luoyang, Yecheng Xy, Jincheng 4235; (Lanzhou fi[J^|) and Dunhuang. These 
letters contain accounts of the situation following the latest disruptions in 


Central China, which also affected the Sogdian merchants living in China. They 
also reveal the Sogdians' specialisation in long-distance trade, and provide 
information about the types of goods they traded, including spices, textiles 
and many other items.? 
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After conducting such operations for extended periods of time, the 
Sogdians formed their own trading network between Samarkand and 
Chang’an, which extended as far as the border regions of north-east China. 
They settled down and built colonies at the hubs of their east-west trading 
network to serve as transfer stations. A Turfan document from the Gaochang 
period recording scale fees (chengjiagian f#{8%#) (Fig. 18.2) indicates that the 
Sogdians essentially dominated the trade in precious metals and spices in 


the Gaochang region.” Travelling from the west, they transported staple goods 
to Gaochang, where local Sogdian merchants bought the goods and then 
distributed them or transported them in bulk to the Hexi region or Central 
China for sale. On the basis of the Sogdian stone inscriptions discovered on the 
Pakistan side of the China-Pakistan Friendship Highway on the upper reaches 
of the Indus River, Nicholas Sims-Williams has pointed out that the Sogdians 
not only traded between Sogdiana and China, but also between China and 
India.!? The Sogdian-language contract for the purchase of a Turkic slave girl 
discovered at the Astana Graves near Turfan (Fig. 18.3)!! suggests that they also 
conducted trade between China and the northern nomadic peoples. As Jiang 


Boqin 3E (H8) has highlighted, the Sogdians were in fact the main players in the 


Silk Road trade during the medieval period.!? It is probably due to the Sogdian 
monopoly on the overland Silk Road trade from the Northern Dynasties to the 
Sui and Tang periods that evidence of the activities of Persian merchants is 


9 Tulufan chutu wenshu "tE 4-50 (Turfan Manuscripts) (Beijing: Wenwu chuban- 
she, 1981-1992), Vol. 1, pp. 450—453; Vol. 3, pp. 318-325. Cf. Zhu Lei R, “Qushi Gaochang 
wangguo de 'chengjiaqian" Z9 [X re; Ej E EXT Jf (eL $$" ("Scale Fees" in Gaochang under 
the Rule of the Qu Clan), Wei, Jin, Nanbeichao, Sui, Tang shi ziliao USFS ALS DS E 
XE] (Sources for the History of the Wei, Jin, Northern and Southern Dynasties, Sui and 
Tang) No. 4, 1982, pp. 17-24. 

10 Nicholas Sims-Williams, “The Sogdian Merchants in China and India" in Alfredo Cadonna 
and Lionello Lanciotti, eds., Cina e Iran da Alessandro Magno alla Dinastia Tang (Florence: 
Olschki, 1996), pp. 45-67. 

11 Yoshida Yutaka i5 , Moriyasu Takao JK ZK and Shinkyó Uiguru jichiku hakubu- 
tsukan JEZ 4/7 )v AG EEE, "Kiku-shi Koshokoku jidai Sogudo bun onnadorei 
baibai monjo" Z[X e; SHERRY 7 KILELE (Sogdian Contract from 
Gaochang for the Purchase of a Slave Girl during the Rule of the Qu Clan), Nairiku 
Ajia gengo no kenkyü NIEZ 3^7 SBOE (Research on the Languages of Inner 
Asia), No. 4, 1988, pp. 1-50 and PI. 1; Yutaka SAN "Translation of the Contract for the 
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review article, "New Work on the Sogdians, the Most Important Traders on the Silk 
Road, A.D. 500-1000", T'oung Pao, Second Series, Vol. 89, Fasc. 1/3, 2003, pp. 149161, esp. 
pp. 159-161. 

12 Jiang Bogin 32{4 84, ed., Dunhuang Tulufan wenshu yu Sichou zhi lu Sx Jl e sce 
EARS 7 FR (Dunhuang and Turfan Manuscripts and the Silk Road) (Beijing: Wenwu 
chubanshe, 1994), pp. 150-226. 
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rarely found in the historical records of that period. In fact, the Persian mer- 
chants on the Silk Road, described in the modern dance-drama Along the Silk 
Road 2488 {ERK were active mostly in the south-eastern coastal areas during the 


Tang period, rather than Dunhuang or Turfan. Accordingly the large number 
of Persian silver coins and the small number of Byzantine gold coins discov- 
ered along the northern Silk Road should be considered proof of the Sogdians’ 
trade, rather than evidence of Persian or Byzantine activities. 


4 New Archaeological Discoveries Concerning the Sogdians 


Due to the considerable number of Chinese and Sogdian manuscripts dis- 
covered in Dunhuang and Turfan, we have been able to learn more about the 
Sogdians who lived in these two places than in any other region. Yet these 
documents mainly concern the Sogdians in townships or villages, in other 
words, those who were in communities that had been integrated into the local 
Tang administrative systems. Tomb inscriptions and other archaeological data 
from Wuwei and Guyuan, for example, reflect that their burial practices had 
already conformed to Chinese funerary customs, and their tomb inscriptions 
also followed the Chinese style. Little is known about the Sogdian communi- 
ties beyond the control of the central or local governments (as in the kingdom 
of Gaochang) between the 5th and 10th centuries. 

The most important Central Asian or Sogdian tombs discovered in China to 
date are the Tomb of Yu Hong J254 (found in Taiyuan, Shanxi, in July 1999) and 
the Tomb of An Jia (found in Xi’an, Shaanxi, in May 2000). According to the 
epitaph of the former, Yu Hong was originally from the state of Yu f, a place 


not mentioned in any contemporary source. However, it seems to have been a 
state in Central Asia, since the epitaph reads that Yu Hong and his ancestors 
had been officials in the Rouran ARA Qaghanate. Yu Hong was formerly an 


envoy to Persia, the Tuyuhun IH £i, and other places; later he migrated to 
Central China, where he was appointed concurrent administrator of the local 
Sogdian colonies in three prefectures. He was the central administration's 
appointee, stationed in Taiyuan, to control the local Central Asian colonies. 
He died in the 12th year of the Kaihuang era (592) of the Sui dynasty.^ An 
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Jia, as revealed by his surname, was clearly a Sogdian from Bukhara. He was 
the sabao of Tongzhou (Dali X75, Shaanxi), appointed by the central govern- 
ment of the Northern Zhou dynasty. An Jia died in the ist year of the Daxiang 
KE reign period (579).!° Not only are these two tombs the earliest extant 
unambiguously dated Central Asian tombs in China, but the images on the 
two sarcophagi also have distinctly Sogdian artistic features whose religious 
implications have excited a great deal of interest among scholars. The discov- 
ery of these two tombs has led to a new understanding of similar — previously 
excavated — sarcophagi that are now dispersed in various countries, includ- 
ing one excavated in the early 20th century whose contents are now kept in 
Paris, Cologne, Boston and Washington, D.C.!6 One sarcophagus was uncov- 
ered in Yidu 4274), Shandong, in 1971," one in Tianshui KZK, Gansu, in 1982,18 
and one has recently been acquired by the Miho Museum.” The images on 
these sarcophagi are culturally consistent, and most of them date from the late 
Northern Dynasties to the early Tang. The geographical locations of the tombs 
range from Gansu to Shaanxi, Shanxi, Henan and Shandong, roughly consis- 
tent with the Sogdian migration routes of the same period, known on the basis 
of textual sources. 
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The images on these sarcophagi are remarkably similar to each other. Many 
display obvious Sogdian artistic features, and some show particularly strong 
Zoroastrian influences. The owners of these tombs were either community 
leaders or inspectors of Sogdian colonies. This type of sarcophagus was proba- 
bly the primary mode of burial for Sogdian and other Central Asian community 
leaders. The sarcophagi reflect the daily lives of Sogdian communities during 
the period when the sabao was in office.?? Of course, even though these works 
of art originate as depictions of daily life, they do not necessarily accurately 
depict the reality of daily life. These works also often go beyond life, as artists 
may represent life either through its shared, common aspects or by depicting 
some of its rare and exceptional qualities. Among all these sarcophagi, An Jia’s 
tomb contains the most vivid images, but even these contain some standard 
elements and stock features. 


5 The Daily Life and Religious Culture of Sogdian Communities 


By reading the tomb images together with historical sources, tomb inscriptions, 
and manuscripts from Dunhuang and Turfan, we can visualise many details 
about the daily life and religious practices of Sogdian communities in China. 
As noted above, the leaders of the Sogdian communities in China were 
referred to as sabao in textual records. Such an example was An Jia, who also 
had the title of sabao. Apart from establishing sabao offices and granting the 
official title of sabao to Central Asian community leaders, the central govern- 
ment also began to send officials to supervise the sabao offices in the later 
years of the Northern Dynasties in order to strengthen its control over these 
communities. This position was often occupied by Central Asian immigrants 
such as Yu Hong. The figure of the sabao can be found in every panel of An Jia’s 
tomb, and he is usually the protagonist of every scene. In the central panel, the 
sabao is drinking and dining with his wife in the house. The image on the upper 
right shows him receiving a Turkic chieftain, and the one on the lower right 
seems to depict a meeting of Sogdians and Turks forming an alliance. There 
are images of sabao receiving Sogdian, Turkic and Chinese guests; and images 
of Turkic, Persian and Indian kings engaged in hunting. These images realisti- 
cally depict aspects of the sabao’s life in his community, entertaining foreign 
guests from all four corners of the world. The images on An Jia's tomb show the 
way he held banquets, participated in hunts, entertained guests, visited others 


20 Xinjiang Rong, “The Illustrative Sequence on An Jia's Screen: A Depiction of the Daily Life 
of a Sabao", Orientations, Feb. 2003, pp. 32-35 and figs. 1-7. 
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and engaged in other daily activities, vividly depicting the sabao's status in the 
Sogdian community. 

Almost all the figures in these tomb images — from the foreign kings who 
were the sabao’s hunters or guests, to the ordinary people — are depicted with 
distinct Central Asian features. They are characterized by deep-set eyes, high 
noses, curly or short hair and all wearing Central Asian attire. Such images 
suggest an absence of Chinese individuals in these communities. If we take 
a closer look at the differences among the Central Asian figures, we can see 
that while the Sogdian merchants constituted the majority of the popula- 
tion in these communities, other Central Asian immigrants from the Western 
Regions lived there as well. Ever since the beginning of the last century when, 
on the basis of the Dunhuang manuscripts, Paul Pelliot (1878-1945) described 
the groups of Sogdian immigrants in the Lop Nor area as “Sogdian colonies"?! 
this term has been understood as settlements made up exclusively of Sogdians. 
Now we have discovered that from the end of the Northern Dynasties to the 
beginning of the Tang period, in the Sogdian communities in Taiyuan, there 
was a great sabao named Di Suomohe #22234], who may have come from the 
nomadic Gaoju & && Qaghanate, and a chief administrator of the sabao office 


named Long Run XE], who was originally from Yangqi in the northern Tarim 
basin. Thus we should say that these so-called “Sogdian colonies” were actu- 
ally communities of Central Asian immigrants, the majority of whom were 
Sogdians. Hence, even though the aspects of daily life in these Central Asian 
settlements that we see depicted most often include those influenced by the 
northern nomadic peoples (e.g. hunting), even more common are the songs 
and dances popular among the Sogdians, and the viniculture and wine mak- 
ing, which were also their areas of expertise. There are hardly any examples 
among the images of people engaged in agricultural activities, which suggests 
that agriculture may not yet have developed in Sogdian settlements. 

In the central section of these tomb images, there is usually a banqueting 
scene depicting the tomb owner and his wife as the main protagonists. While 
the male owner is always depicted with obvious Central Asian characteris- 
tics, the female owner in the An Jia tomb shows no distinct ethnic features. 
From the Sogdian epitaphs and other textual sources, we can see that early 
Sogdian immigrants in China usually married within their communities, since 
they lived in their own autonomous settlements and had little interaction 
with Chinese people. However, Sogdian women usually wore Chinese-style 


21 Paul Pelliot, “Le Cha-tcheou tou-tou-fou t'ou-king et la colonie sogdienne de la région du 
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dress, demonstrating their fondness for Chinese culture, and later, as shown 
by Sogdian tomb inscriptions, Sogdian men increasingly married Chinese 
women. Yet scenes typical of Chinese daily life are still not found in these early 
Sogdian tombs. 

According to Zoroastrian funerary traditions, the body of a deceased person 
should be left to be devoured by dogs. Then the bones should be collected and 
placed in an ossuary for burial. Though some ossuaries of this type have been 
excavated in Turfan,? none has been discovered in Central China. Apparently, 
the Sogdians in China gradually adopted the Chinese funerary custom of bury- 
ing the dead in the earth inside a coffin. Most of the previously excavated 
Sogdian tombs were earth burials, no different from Chinese-style burials. The 
tomb of An Jia and that of Yu Hong are, however, somewhat different. There 
is no wooden coffin inside their tombs. In the tomb of An Jia, there was only 
a stone couch with a panelled screen around it; and in Yu Hong’s tomb there 
was an outer sarcophagus but no inner coffin. These surfaces for placing the 
body are generally called Sogdian funerary couches; they are different from 
the traditional stone coffins used by people in Central China. This is especially 
noticeable in the case of An Jia, whose remains had been cremated and placed 
outside the entrance to the tomb; we are uncertain about the conditions in Yu 
Hong's tomb, since it had been robbed sometime in the Tang period. An Jia's 
burial shows a clear Zoroastrian influence, but in both cases they are neither 
entirely in the Chinese style nor in the indigenous Sogdian funerary tradition. 
Rather, they are the result of a combination of influences from the earthen 
cave tomb structure of Central China, Chinese-style stone coffins, and Sogdian 
ossuaries with images carved in relief. As for the Sogdian funerary rite, Stone 
Panel F of the Sogdian couch in the Miho Museum depicts the complete ritual. 
In the upper section of the panel, a Zoroastrian priest wearing a mask (padam) 
stands before a sacred fire altar. Behind him are four male figures holding 
knives and gashing their faces. Above and below are people and horses taking 
part in the funerary procession. In the centre there is a small dog looking at the 
deceased, supposedly performing the ritual of Sagdid.?? This image resembles 
another one depicted on a panel of the mortuary couch discovered in Yidu, 
Shandong. The Yidu image has a stone or wooden sarcophagus being carried 


22 Kageyama Etsuko zl hi, “Higashi Torukisutan shutsudo no ossuari (Zoroasuta kyoto 
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by four horses. A man is leading the horses, followed by a small dog. At the top 
are distant mountains with a house in their midst; it appears to be a structure 
over a tomb. This scene, depicted on the Yidu sarcophagus, can be considered 
a continuation of the procession scene shown on the Miho couch. 

Records of Sogdian settlements in Dunhuang, Turfan, and other places 
reveal that Zoroastrian temples were usually built in these communities as cult 
centres. The Sogdians practiced a regional variant of Zoroastrianism, which 
was the traditional Persian religion. This point was corroborated by the 4th- 
century Sogdian ancient letters discovered by Stein beneath the Great Wall 
beacon towers near Dunhuang. The tomb images we have seen here further 
confirm that Zoroastrianism was practised in Sogdian communities. The lin- 
tel above the doorway to An Jia’s tomb depicts a fire altar supported by three 
camels, with half-bird, half-human priests on both sides. Below is the figure of 
a typical Sogdian donor, whereas above are apsaras holding harps and lutes. 
The camel represents the god of victory, which suggests that the fire altar 
depicted here is a high-ranking one (Fig. 18.4). A similar image with a fire 
altar and priest-birds on its two sides is also seen on the couch at the bottom 
of Yu Hong’s sarcophagus. These images, as well as those of the goddess Nana 
and the Zoroastrian burial rites that are depicted on the couch at the Miho 
Museum, all indicate that Zoroastrianism was the primary faith of the Sogdian 
settlements. In their religious lives, and even in some aspects of their daily 
lives, they followed Zoroastrian rituals. 

The Sogdians for the most part followed the main routes of the Silk Road. 
They gradually travelled eastward, seeking to establish their settlements in the 
narrow gaps between the nomadic steppe qaghanates and the Chinese state. 
In the ever-changing political environment along the Silk Road between the 
3rd and 1oth centuries, the Sogdian settlements were inevitably exposed to a 
variety of cultural influences. Their daily lives were predominantly Sogdian in 
style, but also showed influence from the Iranian culture of Persia, the cul- 
ture of the northern steppe, and that of other Central Asian peoples. While 
spiritually they remained devoted to the Zoroastrian religion, in the sphere of 
material culture they were increasingly influenced by China. 

Daily life in Sogdian settlements reflected their nature as a Silk Road peo- 
ple. These settlements brought people of many different cultural backgrounds 
together, and played a role in transmitting these cultures further east to 
China. The Sogdians were not only those who carried out the bulk of the trade 
among the various states along the Silk Road in medieval times, but also facili- 
tated interaction among people of different cultures. 
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(This article is based on my notes from lectures given at the Chinese Civilisa- 
tion Centre at the City University of Hong Kong in July 2002. An earlier version 
of this essay was published in Zheng Peikai SH), ed., Xiyu: Zhongwai wen- 
ming jiaoliu de zhongzhuan zhan Vài: vp SCHHAZ RE Jg [The Western 
Regions: A Relay Station for Exchanges between Chinese and Foreign Civiliza- 
tions] [Hong Kong: City University of Hong Kong Press, 2009], pp. 75-89.) 
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FIGURE 18.1 A Sogdian caravan as depicted on the tomb of An Jia 
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Turfan document detailing scale fees (detail) 
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FIGURE 18.3 A Sogdian contract for the purchase of a slave girl discovered in Turfan 
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FIGURE 18.4 — Zorastrian images on the lintel of An Jia's tomb 


CHAPTER 19 


Currency on the Silk Road and the Sogdian 
Merchants 


Translated by Sally K. Church 


In recent years, | have followed with interest the eastward migration of Sogdian 
merchants from Central Asia to China, and the many aspects of its influence. 
One of these is the close relationship between the currency that flowed along 
the Silk Road and the Sogdian merchants who engaged in interregional trade. 
Many scholars have investigated this subject in the past, but there are still 
some issues that await deeper exploration, such as the relationship between 
the Sogdian merchants and the Sasanian silver coins that came into China 
along the Silk Road. This paper discusses three questions. Some of the ideas 
have already been raised by others, but I hope that by taking a broader per- 
spective I can strengthen our understanding of the important role played by 
the Sogdian merchants, and emphasise the close relationship between these 
merchants and the Sasanian silver coins that flowed into medieval China. 


1 Why Were the Sasanian Silver Coins Not Brought into China 
by Persian Merchants? 


Since the beginning of the 20th century, increasing amounts of silver coins 
minted in the Sasanian Empire (224—651) in Persia have been discovered 
within China's borders along the Silk Road. There have been archaeological 


finds among the mountains of Wuqia Sif county in Xinjiang #8; in the city 
i= 


of Gaochang iS 


Qinghai f; in Hu tH graves in the southern suburbs of Guyuan JR; in the 
base of a pagoda in Dingxian 724%, Hebei fit; and other places. These dis- 


coveries provide evidence for the words in the “Shihuo zhi” REF (Treatise 


in the Turfan 1:4 depression; in hoard(s) in Xining 888, 


on Food and Products) of the Suishu 5% (History of the Sui): “In the various 


commanderies of Hexi 7=]74, people use gold and silver coins from the Western 


Regions and officials are unable to restrict this" Scholars mostly agree that 
the gold coins were Byzantine coins from the Eastern Roman Empire, while the 
silver coins were Sasanian. From the materials that have already been found 
in present-day archaeological excavations, we still cannot ascertain that gold 
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coins from the Eastern Roman Empire circulated as currency, but Sasanian sil- 
ver coins were definitely in circulation. This point is further documented in the 
large quantities of both official and private documents excavated in Turfan dat- 


ing from the time of the Gaochang kingdom to the Tang Xizhou p4} period. 

Since the 1950s, a large number of Sasanian silver coins have been discov- 
ered along the Silk Road. Scholars of course have immediately connected these 
finds with the ancient contact that existed between Persia and China.! However, 
by the 1970s, when the official and private documents excavated in Turfan were 
gradually deciphered, people discovered that the users of Sasanian silver coins 
on the Silk Road were actually not Persians but Sogdians. This conclusion is 
well-known today, but why were the Persians not the ones who brought in the 
Sasanian silver coins? 

In the past, I have carefully studied the relevant records in Chinese tradi- 
tional documents, excavated texts and stone inscriptions, and have discovered 
that in the Northern Dynasties period, and the Sui and the Tang dynasties, the 
Persians who came to China for the most part carried out diplomatic and polit- 
ical missions. They were not merchants by any strict definition. Conversely, 
from the beginning of the 4th century to the first half of the 8th, the Sogdian 
people, who originated from the Amu Darya and Syr Darya river basins, estab- 
lished an efficient commercial transport and trade network on the overland 
Silk Road from Central Asia to North China. For this reason, the Sasanian 
merchants had difficulty gaining a foothold in this network and competing 
for commercial benefit in the trade between China and Central Asia.? From 
the large quantity of documents that have survived in Turfan, dating from the 
period of the Qu #8 family's rule over the Gaochang kingdom (501-640) to 


nee 


1 Xia Nai 24%, "Zongshu Zhongguo chutu de Bosi Sashan chao yinbi" Sazi F BQH EADY 
HT Be AILS SURE (A Survey of Sasanian Silver Coins Found in China), originally included in 
Kaogu xuebao #3 Es (Journal of Archaeology), No. 1, 1974. Here I follow the version of 
the article published in the final volume of Xia Nai wenji Ei $8 XE (Collected Works of Xia 
Nai) (Beijing: Sheke wenxian chubanshe, 2000), pp. 51-70; Kuwayama Shoshin 3811 1F- 78, 
“Toho ni okeru Sasan shiki ginka no sai kent?” HAI Blt 5 3c — 4 YR Ex OO EH 
&; (Further Investigation of Sasanian Silver in East Asia), Toho gakuho R 7j 538 (Journal of 
Oriental Studies), Vol. 54, 1982, pp. 149-151; Eugeny V. Zeimal, “Eastern (Chinese) Turkestan on 
the Silk Road: First Millennium A.D. Numismatic Evidence" Silk Road Art and Archaeology, 
Vol. 2, 1991/1992, pp. 166-167; Jiang Bogin 221H 8), ed., Dunhuang Tulufan wenshu yu sichou 
zhi lu Sigue de SC SS AA (Dunhuang and Turfan Manuscripts and the Silk 
Road) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1994), pp. 30-31. 

2 Rong sapang ŽE% “Bosi yu Zhongguo: Liang zhong wenhua zai Tangchao de jiaorong" 
EAE: pA fC (LE FEE HAY 2c fit (Persia and China: The Merging of Two Cultures in 
the Tang Dyas , Zhongguo xueshu "F [EXER fft (China Scholarship), No. 4, 2002, pp. 61-64. 
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the Tang dynasty, we can obtain a clear picture of the Sogdian merchants’ 
involvement in the commercial activities of the Gaochang region. However, 
there is no trace of Persian merchants there.? The contemporary dance-drama 
“Silu hua yu" ER FERI (Along the Silk Road, 1979) uses Persian merchants to 
represent the merchants on the Silk Road. Actually, this drama is a product of 


the time before the Turfan documents were studied. In the past, our under- 
standing of the activities of Persian and Sogdian merchants was not very clear, 
but now, because of the many archaeological discoveries that have been made, 
especially the research that has been done on the Dunhuang 2 and Turfan 
documents and stone inscriptions, we now have a much fuller understanding 
ofthe Sogdian merchants' control of the Silk Road from the Northern Dynasties 
period to the Sui and Tang dynasties. At the same time we also realise that 
while the Persians lost out on the overland Silk Route, they were compensated 
in part by their gains on the seas. In the Chinese historical sources, informal 
writings and works of fiction, we often see that the Persian merchants and the 
shops they opened were in the south-eastern coastal regions for the most part. 
Thus we can confirm with relative certainty that the Sasanian coins discovered 
along the overland Silk Route were mostly brought there not by Persians, from 
whose empire they originated, but by a commercial people from Central Asia — 
the Sogdians. 


2 The Establishment of the Sogdian Merchants' Trading Network 
and the Unification of the Currency Used on the Silk Road 


The Sogdians who came east to trade usually came in caravans. Under the 
direction of caravan leaders, they travelled in groups numbering from several 
dozen to several hundred people, equipped with weapons and armed guards 
for self-defence. They settled down in places that were convenient for trade 
andlodging along the Silk Road, establishing their own colonies. Some of them 
stayed in these locations, while others continued eastward to establish new 
commercial centres and settlements. As time passed, these settlements grew 
from a few to many, from weak to strong, numbering from several dozen to 
hundreds of people. In the agricultural areas of Central China they were called 
settlements, and in the nomadic grasslands they formed their own tribes. 


3 See Jiang Bogin, ed., Dunhuang Tulufan wenshu yu sichou zhi lu, pp. 198—202; Rong Xinjiang, 
“Gaochang wangguo yu Zhong-Xi jiaotong" re Ej -E [E] EH FH Pg Az388 (The Gaochang Kingdom 
and Communications between China and the West), Ouya xuekan E21] (Eurasian 
Studies), No. 2, 2000, pp. 73-83. 
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Because the Sogdian caravans also absorbed many other Central Asian peoples 
while on the move, such as Tokharians, people from the oasis kingdoms around 
the Taklamakan desert and Turks, Sogdian caravans and settlements included 
many non-Sogdian ethnic groups from western and northern areas. Therefore, 
we sometimes refer to Sogdian settlements as ‘Hu settlements, which may cap- 
ture more precisely the ethnic composition of these communities. 

Such Hu settlements existed in the Tarim basin, Hexi corridor, northern 
part of Central China and Mongolian plateau from the Sixteen Kingdoms 
(304-439) to the Northern Dynasties (386-581) periods, and spread widely 
throughout these regions. In recent years, I have been collecting Sogdian 
ancient letters, Chinese and Sogdian documents discovered in Dunhuang and 
Turfan, Chinese funerary inscriptions excavated from all over Central China, 
and other such historical materials, and these documents have enabled me 
to produce a relatively clear map of the routes taken by Sogdian merchants 
as they travelled eastward on the Silk Road (Map 19.1). This route began in 
the Sogdian homeland and passed through Daluosi (EH (Talas), Suiye 
PETE (Suyab) and Gongyue 5 to Beiting JE; or it followed the northern 
route through the Western Regions P&X& to Jushide #52 f& (present-day east- 
ern Barchuq 227? in Xinjiang), Kucha (Qiuci $24), Yangi £5 5 (Karashahr), 
Gaochang (Turfan) and Yizhou {#} (present-day Hami I2); or from Bolu 
7M (Baletistan-Gilgit) and Kepantuo ;5$3[€ along the southern route 
through the Western Regions to Khotan (Yutian F], present-day Hetian 
MH), Qiemo HX (Charchan), Shicheng garrison i$ (Shanshan #3), 
into the Hexi corridor through Dunhuang, Jiuquan 7j 52, Zhangye Ri, Wuwei 
JA, then south-east through Tianshui KZK, Yuanzhou JR JM (Guyuan), reach- 


m 


ing Changan &% (present-day Xian 782), Tongzhou [Ej and Luoyang 


RR 


ul 


aS 


WEZ; or north-east to Lingzhou £} (south-west of Lingwu I), Xiazhou 
23) (Tongwancheng $583), Bingzhou #f)| (Taiyuan AJR), Yunzhou Jh 
(east of Datong K|E]), to Youzhou 83) (Beijing) and Yingzhou =) (Chaoyang 
#4); or from Luoyang through Weizhou {#)\| (Xixian 7& 55), Xiangzhou f 
M (Anyang ZZD), Weizhou M (north of Daming X4), Xingzhou 
(Xingtai MÆ), Dingzhou ;EJ!| (Dingxian), Youzhou (Beijing) and then pos- 
sibly to Yingzhou. They could also go through Xiping 744 (Shanzhou 23, 
present-day Xining 742) and south along the Tibetan route; another route 


DU 


TN 


went south from Bingzhou onto the (north-south) Jiezhou 77) route. Traces 
of the Sogdians have been left behind in each of these important towns and 
cities, some of which became settlements.* Therefore, through such a long 


4 Rong Xinjiang, "Xiyu Sute yimin juluo kao" PJR RZ EGRE (A Study of Sogdian 


Migrant Settlements in the Western Regions), in Ma Dazheng XIE et al, eds., Xiyu 
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period of commercial activity from their native land to China's Silk Road, the 
Sogdians gradually formed their own trading network, and from the Northern 
Dynasties period to the Sui and Tang, i.e. from the 4th to the 8th centuries, 
trade along the overland Silk Road was almost completely monopolised by the 
Sogdian merchants. 

Ihave plotted the locations of all the Sogdian merchant colonies mentioned 
above on the map shown here.5 As more source materials become available, 
the names of the cities and towns where they stopped will continue to be 
added. If we compare this map with the map of the locations where Sasanian 
silver coins have been excavated,® we can see at a glance that they are basically 
consistent. Whether one examines them from the perspective of time or place, 
we can say that the Sogdian merchants were the main carriers of Sasanian 
coins to the east. 


= 


kaocha yu yanjiu Yak ZEEHTJ[2t (The Western Regions: Fieldwork and Research) 
(Urumqi: Xinjiang renmin chubanshe, 1994), pp. 157-172; Rong Xinjiang, “Beichao, Sui, Tang 
Suteren zhi qianxi ji qi juluo" JEE SERE A ZETEC ES (Study of the Migration 
and Settlements of the Sogdians in the Northern Dynasties, Sui and Tang Periods), Guoxue 
yanjiu BEER (Studies in Sinology), No. 6, 1999, pp. 27-85; these two articles are included 
in Rong Xinjiang, Zhonggu Zhongguo yu wailai wenming “PTH ABBY AR rH] (Medieval 
China and External Cultural Influences) (Beijing: Sanlian shudian, 2001), pp. 19-36 and 37-110; 
Rong Xinjiang, "Xiyu Sute yimin juluo bukao" PUES RSS HH (A Supplementary 
Study of Sogdian Migrant Settlements in the Western Regions), Xiyu yanjiu akiz 
(Western Regions Studies), No. 2, 2005, pp. 1-15; Rong Xinjiang, “Beichao Sui-Tang Suteren 
zhi qianxi ji qi juluo bukao" JEYA PS RESETA Z7 XEGE ESS (Further Study on the 
Migration and Settlements of the Sogdians in the Northern Dynasties, Sui and Tang Periods), 
Ouya yanjiu x EDA FE (Research on Eurasia), No. 6, 2007, pp. 165-178. There are English 
translations of these four articles: Xinjiang Rong, "Sogdians Around the Ancient Tarim Basin", 
in Matteo Compareti, Paola Raffetta and Gianroberto Scarcia, eds., Eran ud Anéran: Studies 
Presented to Boris Ilič Marsak on the Occasion of his zoth Birthday (Venezia: Libreria Editrice 
Cafoscarina, 2006), pp. 513-524; Xinjiang Rong, "The Migrations and Settlements of the 
Sogdians in the Northern Dynasties, Sui and Tang" trans. by Bruce Doar, China Archaeology 
and Art Digest, Vol. 1v, No. 1: Zoroastrianism in China, December 2000, pp. 117-163; Xinjiang 
Rong, “Further Remarks on Sogdians in the Western Regions’, trans. by Wen Xin, in Werner 
Sundermann, Almut Hintze and Francois de Blois, eds., Exegisti Monumenta: Festschrift in 
Honour of Nicholas Sims-Williams (lranica 17) (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2009), pp. 399—416; 
Rong Xinjiang, "Further Remarks on the Migrations and Settlements of the Sogdians in the 
Northern Dynasties, Sui and Tang" Yu Taishan and Li Jinxiu, eds., Eurasia Studies, Vol. 1, No. 2, 


Sey 


2011, pp. 120-141. 

5 Rong Xinjiang, Zhonggu Zhongguo yu wailai wenming, p. 39. For the most recent map, see the 
above-cited work, “Further Remarks on the Migrations and Settlements of the Sogdians in 
the Northern Dynasties, Sui and Tang”, p. 121. 

6 Xia Nai wenji, final volume, p. 54, Plates 5-17. 
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MAP 19.1 The Silk Road as travelled by the Sogdians during their eastward migrations 
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Before the 4th century, there were many types of currency on the Silk Road. 
[From Central China] there were the Han dynasty Wu Zhu 71$ coins, 
and the woven products used as currency from the Han to the Jin periods 


(ca. 206 BCE-420 CE); from the Western Regions there were such currencies 
as the bilingual Sino-Kharoshthi and Sino-Kushan coins, and the Gaochang jili 


E E f coins. There were also copper coins issued by the Kushans (30-350), 


and so forth, all of which were in circulation to different degrees." After the 
beginning of the 4th century, when the Sogdian trading network was gradu- 
ally being established, Sasanian silver coins replaced the other currencies and 
became the most important medium of exchange on the Silk Road. From the 
large amount of materials excavated in Turfan, Dunhuang and other places, 
we know that Sasanian silver coins were not only used in interregional trade 
during this period but also penetrated into many aspects of socio-economic 
life in such local kingdoms as Gaochang under the Qu family, where they were 


"m 


7 See the relevant sections of the works listed below: Dong Qingxuan 3 E£JH, Jiang Qixiang 
EE ECT et al., eds., Xinjiang qianbi #1 SS (Xinjiang Currency) (Urumqi: Xinjiang meishu 
sheying chubanshe, 1991); Helen Wang, Money on the Silk Road: The Evidence from Eastern 
Central Asia to c. AD 800 (London: The British Museum Press, 2004); Wang Yongsheng 
-EZk4E, Xinjiang lishi huobi 3r ES SS (Historical Currency of Xinjiang) (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 2007). 
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used in tax collection, business transactions, salary payments and the like.® 
When the royal family of the Northern Wei 1b (386-534) sent Yuan Rong 
Cae (fl. 488—525) to rule over Dunhuang, he used silver coins to make gener- 


^ | 


ous charitable donations.? According to Da Ci'ensi Sanzang fashi zhuan KE 
zr = je AAT (Biography of the Tripitaka Master of the Great Cien Monastery 


of the Great Tang), when Xuanzang %4£ (602—664) was in the important gar- 
rison town of Liangzhou ;5iJ| (Wuwei) in the Hexi region, he gave public 


lectures on the Niepan jing HERI (Nirvana sutra), the She dasheng lun ti: 
Ferm (Compendium of the Great Vehicle), and the Bore jing MAZE (Sutra of 
the Perfection of Wisdom). “On the last day of the lectures, generous dona- 


tions were received in gold coins, silver coins, slaves and animals. The dharma 
master accepted half of the donations, and the rest were distributed to the 
monasteries"!? By the end of the 7th century and the beginning of the 8th, 
following the destruction of the Sasanian Empire, the Sogdians' homeland 


8 See Zheng Xuemeng 5%, "Shiliuguo zhi Qushi wangchao shiqi Gaochang shiyong 
yinqian de qingkuang yanjiu" -F7x[Ed e Z4 EC E HET es S E SRS Le 
(Studies on the Use of Silver Coins in Gaochang under the Rule of the Qu Family dur- 
ing the Sixteen Kingdoms Period), in Yang Jiping ZEE, ed., Dunhuang Tulufan chutu 
jingjiwenshu yanjiu Sj WE £8 3$ HH ERA EWE (Studies on Dunhuang and Turfan 
Manuscripts Related to Economic History) (Xiamen: Xiamen daxue chubanshe, 1986), 
PP. 293-318; Song Jie R$, "Tulufan wenshu suo fanying de Gaochang wujia yu huobi 
went? HEEE BI sz BRI Es EVE TELER Ex (Prices and Currency in Gaochang 
as Reflected in the Turfan Manuscripts), Beijing shifan xueyuan xuebao IL Ft Eee ht 
E&38 (Journal of Beijing Normal College), No. 2, 1990, pp. 67-76; Guo Yuan SD, "Shilun 
Sui-Tang zhi ji Tulufan diqu de yingian” als RZ RIL Se ae He ASR SE (On the 
Silver Coins Used in the Turfan Region during the Sui and Tang Periods), Zhongguo shi 
yanjiu H EIH (Chinese History Studies), No. 4, 1990, pp. 19-33; Lin Youhua Tf HE, 
“Cong si shiji dao qi shiji zhong Gaochang huobi xingtai chutan” (VU THE ZO IC tE F 
E E S72 RESTE (Preliminary Exploration of the Currency in Gaochang between the 
4th and 7th Centuries), in Zhongguo Dunhuang Tulufan xuehui rp Egit e ER er, 
ed., Dunhuang Tulufanxue yanjiu lunwenji FYZ SEEM A 38 SCE (Research Papers 
in Dunhuang and Turfan Studies) (Shanghai: Hanyu dacidian chubanshe, 1990), pp. 872- 
goo; Lu Xiangqian JE [9] ij, "Gaochang Xizhou sibai nian huobi guanxi yanbian shulüe" 
re SPN BEREER (A SEEN. (A Brief Account of the 400-year Evolution of 
Currencies in Xizhou Gaochang), in Lu Xianggian, Dunhuang Tulufan wenshu lungao 
SOIL: 3 uS (Working Papers on the Dunhuang and Turfan Manuscripts) 
(Nanchang: Jiangxi renmin chubanshe, 1992), pp. 217-266; Jiang Boqin, ed., Dunhuang 
Tulufan wenshu yu sichou zhi lu, pp. 29-36. 

9 Ikeda On XH, “Tonko no ryütsü keizai" ZOZO JNM (Dunhuang’s Circulating 
Economy), Kéza Tonko REFUZ (Lectures on Dunhuang), No. 3, “Tonkō no shakai" ¥ 
VED (Dunhuang s Society) (Tokyo: Daito shuppansha, 1980), p. 310. 

10 Sun Yutang fái and Xie Fang iH, ed. and annot., Da Ciensi Sanzang fashi zhuan K 

22 y = nA (Biography of the Tripitaka, the Dharma Master of the Great Ci'en 

Monastery) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1983), pp. 10-11. 
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was gradually occupied by the Arabs, and the Tang also took control over the 
Western Regions. The trading network that had formerly been controlled by 
the Sogdians became increasingly difficult to maintain, and Sasanian silver 
coins gradually disappeared from the historical stage. Tang copper coins and 
textiles began to circulate in the eastern part of the Silk Road, while imitation 
Arab-Sasanian silver coins and Arabian gold coins came into use in the west- 
ern part. 

Thus we can say that the Sogdian trade network and the circulation of 
Sasanian silver coins coincided for the most part in time and place. 


3 The Function of Sasanian Silver Coins as a Circulating Currency 


Archaeological discoveries ultimately occur by chance. Up to now, only about 
2,000 Sasanian silver coins have been discovered. Compared to the high vol- 
ume there would have been when interregional trade flourished on the Silk 
Road, these would be like a drop in the ocean, hardly amounting to anything. 
Thus when we discuss the function of Sasanian silver coins as currency, some 
scholars see them as non-monetary, spiritual pieces, similar to the Byzantine 
gold coins placed in the mouths of the deceased prior to burial; or as collectors’ 
items like the coins found in the Hejiacun {=[3¢4¥ hoard. In fact, there is mate- 
rial evidence that Sasanian silver coins were a circulating currency at the time. 

In 1959, in the mountains of Wugia county in the Kizilsu Kyrgyz Autonomous 
Prefecture in Xinjiang, a total of 947 Persian silver coins (Fig. 19.1) and 16 gold 
bars were found. The most likely explanation for this find is that some Sogdian 
merchants encountered bandits and buried these valuables in a hurry.? Wuqia 


11 jonathan Karam Skaff, “The Sasanian and Arab-Sasanian Silver Coins from Turfan: Their 
Relationship to International Trade and the Local Economy’, Asia Major, Vol. 11, 1998, 
pp. 67-116; Si Jiafu #70 [Jonathan Karam Skaff], "Tulufan faxian de Sashan yinbi he 
Alabo Sashan yinbi: Tamen yu guoji maoyi he difang jingji de guanxi” LS esta 
He SE FO] ua — E LER EXE A PST SERERE BR (Sasanian and 
Arab-Sasanian Silver Coins Discovered in Turfan: Their Relationship to International 


= 


Trade and Local Economy), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu FYZ- SEHA (Dunhuang and 
Turfan Studies), Vol. 4, 1999, pp. 419-463. 
12 Li Yuchun ZEE zs, “Xinjiang Wugiaxian faxian jintiao he dapi Bosi yinbi" 3Irag ES RR 
BETES RAIA TERS (The Discovery of Gold Rods and a Hoard of Persian Silver 
Coins in Wuqia County, Xinjiang), Kaogu = (Archaeology), No. 9, 1959, pp. 482-483. 
For a detailed report on this find see Nara Shirukurodogaku kenkyü senta Z& EE 77V 
7 O— SHB v 9 —, ed. "Shinkyo shutsudo no Sasan-shiki ginpei: Shinkyo 
Uiguru jichiku Hakubutsukan zo no Sasan-shiki ginpei" HEMEDY — 3 — yT 
SRS — Sra 1 7 Epiat HABEO (Sasanian Style Silver 
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is situated on the route between China and the Ferghana basin, which must 
have been one of the routes travelled by the Sogdian merchants in the medi- 
eval period. Although we lack conclusive evidence that these silver coins and 
gold bars belonged to Sogdian merchants, they were discovered on the route 
between Sogdiana and China, and they date from the period when Sogdian 
merchants had a monopoly on the Silk Road trade. Thus it is not unreasonable 
to connect these discoveries with the Sogdian merchants. The main signifi- 
cance of this find is that it was a unique discovery of a single deposit of over 
goo Sasanian silver coins; moreover, the fact that they were discovered together 
with the 16 gold bars can only mean that these coins should be considered cir- 
culating currency, and that the gold bars must have been a concentrated form 
of the wealth obtained by the Sogdians. 

In fact, similar hoards have been found elsewhere as well. Three hoards 
were discovered in the old city of Gaochang. In around 1950, 20 coins were 
found. They were placed together when unearthed, suggesting that they 
were originally from the same hoard.!^ In 1955, 10 coins were found in a small 
square jet box.!5 And in 1989, over 100 coins were found in a single container. 
Unfortunately the latter have already been dispersed among the locals.!6 


Coins Excavated in Xinjiang: Sasanian Style Silver Coins in the Collection of the Xinjiang 
Uighur Autonomous Region Museum), Shirukuródogaku kenkyü i7 )V 7 0 — KZA 
(Silk Road Studies), No. 19 (Nara: Shirukurodogaku kenkyü senta, 2003). 

13 Sun Li Ail, "Sashan yinbi zai Zhongguo de fenbu ji gongneng" PEARS BIA 77 
Ti &EJRE (The Distribution and Function of Sasanian Silver Coins in China) in Kaogu 
xuebao S7525 (Journal of Archaeology), No. 1, 2004, p. 39, expresses this point of 
view. On 3-4 April 2007, the University of Shiga Prefecture 242 #4 17K in Japan held 
a "Joint Sino-Japanese Conference on Sogdian Culture" rf E] 35 [8] SERE SC ETE S, at 
which Professor Sugaya Fuminori "££ £3 X. Hil, who presided over the sorting of the finds 
from the Wugia excavation of silver coins, gave a paper called "Congling dao yu Sute ren" 
Wai sa ESF A (The Route through the Pamirs and the Sogdians), meticulously argu- 
ing in favour of the relationship between this discovery and the Sogdians on the basis of 
his field investigation of the excavation site and the communications routes in the sur- 
rounding areas. 

14 Xia Nai 2 4, “Xinjiang Tulufan zuijin chutu de Bosi Sashan chao yinbi" 3/r$& lt SA 
HEETE ee ERS (The Most Recent Excavations of Sasanian Silver Coins in 
Xinjiang and Turfan), originally published in Kaogu 5 4 (Archaeology), No. 4, 1966; here 
I have consulted it in Xia Nai wenji, final volume, pp. 39-40. 

15 Xia Nai 248, “Zhongguo zuijin faxian de Bosi Sashan chao yinbi" P EJEA Str 

KAWE ARE (The Most Recent Finds of Persian Sasanian Silver Coins in China), origi- 
nally published in Kaogu xuebao 4 53g (Journal of Archaeology), No. 2, 1957; here 
consulted in Xia Nai wenji, final volume, pp. 19-24. 

16 Song Zhiyong RX, “Bosi yinbi zai Xinjiang de you yici zhongda faxian: Zhuiji 89 nian 
Tulufan shi tu de yipi Bosi Sashan chao yinbi" KETER EATE CRE - 
PREL 89 FEI aS HY EA EE IT eS (Another Major Discovery of Persian 
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Seventy-six coins were found in a hoard on Chenghuang miao J| Sf street in 
Xining, Qinghai.!” All of these coins were struck in the 4th—5th centuries. In 1997, 
a hoard of Sasanian coins was discovered in a square wooden box in Simagou 
=] FE, village, Yichuan £*]I[ district, Luoyang, Henan 34]. Most of the coins 
had already been lost, but among the materials collected were 315 coins from 


the reign of Peroz (459—484).!? Forty-nine Peroz coins were found in 1988 in a 
cave near the Great Wall in the town of Xinping #3, in Tianzhen XH dis- 
trict of Datong, Shanxi i|[V8.!? The excavated hoards of coins are different from 
the single or very small quantities of silver coins found in tombs and pagoda 
foundations in that they must have been buried in haste for safekeeping, but 
for some reason were never retrieved. In fact, the function of these Sasanian 


silver coins was that they circulated in China; this was their main value.?? 

From the example of Wugia, I also realised that while a caravan of Sogdian 
merchants was travelling long distances and carrying out its commercial activ- 
ities, it needed to transport things that were small and lightweight but high 


Silver Coins in Xinjiang: Further Notes on the Hoard of Sasanian Silver Coins Unearthed 
in Turfan in 1989), Xinjiang qianbi XrS& $353 (Xinjiang Coins) No. 2, 1996, pp. 36-39; 
Song Zhiyong RIX, “Tulufan faxian yipi zaoqi Bosi yinbi" HtA RH — HFE 
KASRI (The Discovery of a Hoard of Early Persian Silver Coins in the Turfan Region), in 
Zhongguo qianbi F ESSE (Chinese Coins), No. 4, 1996, p. 74. 
17 Xia Nai E ffi, “Qinghai Xining chutu de Bosi Sashan chao yinbi" F APIE LAE 
WEEK (Silver Coins from Sasanid Persia Found in Xining, Qinghai), Kaogu xuebao 
"REESE (Journal of Archaeology), No. 1, 1958, pp. 40-50, reprinted in Xia Nai, Xia Nai 
wenji, Vol. 5. 
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18 Yu Qian F{# and Huo Hongwei 2&7: (&, “Luoyang chutu Bosi yinbi tansuo" X% paH 

-CEENUISEUSETESE (Investigation into the Persian Silver Coins Unearthed in Luoyang), 
Zhongguo qianbi (Chinese Coins), No. 1, 1995; Fan Zhen'an 7X ZZ and Huo Hongwei 2€ 
7E [&, Luoyang quan zhi 78 ba (A Numismatic Chronicle of the History of Luoyang) 
(Lanzhou: Lanzhou daxue chubanshe, 1999), pp. 156162. 

19 Zhang Qingjie ETE, "Bei Wei Pingcheng Bosi yinbi yu sichou zhi lu jige wenti” JLB 

EGRE BI SEURE BL ANI 77 per AS Is] [i] el (Several Questions Concerning the Persian Silver 
Coins in Pingcheng in the Northern Wei and the Silk Road), "Sichou zhi lu guguo qianbi 
ji silu wenhua guoji xueshu yantao hui’ lunwen" "£415 7 et ri Ex ES AE EE AREE XD 
FERTIG] EI uS. (Papers from "The International Academic Conference on The 
Currency of the Ancient Silk Road Kingdoms and the Cultures of the Silk Road"), held at 
the Shanghai Museum, 4-7 December 2006). See Wang Yintian -E$REH, "Beichao shiqi 
sichou zhi lu shuru de Xifang qiwu" JCSHEEEHJARASZ FESSA JUS 7J 251 (Western 
Objects Imported along the Silk Road in the Northern Dynasties Period), in Zhang 
Qingjie, Li Shuji Zi; and Li Gang £$], eds., 4-6 shiji de Bei Zhongguo yu Ouya dalu 
4-6 TEAST Hg Elle gt X [ke (Northern China and the Eurasian Continent in the 4th 
to 6th Centuries) (Beijing: Kexue chubanshe, 2006), p. 79. 

20 Here Iam emphasising the function of Sasanian silver coins as a circulating currency. 
For a complete exposition of the various functions of Sasanian silver coins, see Sun Li, 
“Sashan yinbi zai Zhongguo de fenbu yu gongneng" pp. 43-50. 
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in value. Gold bars and silver coins were probably the main currencies used 
to buy silk and other products. When they reached a Silk Road market, mer- 
chants could ezchange these monies for the local currency or silk, according 
to the local ezchange rate, or use these coins directly as currency for purchas- 
ing what they needed. Based on the recently discovered illustrations excavated 
in the tombs of the Sogdian leaders Shi Jun 5E (494-579), An Jia i 
(d. 579) and others like them, I have explored the ethnic composition, means 
of transport and operating methods of Sogdian caravans.?! Among them is an 
illustration of a caravan showing a Sogdian merchant carrying a bulging pack 
on his back, which seems very heavy. Even though the caravan is at rest, the 
merchant standing in the middle is still shouldering his heavy pack, refusing to 
put it down. We cannot help wondering what the Sogdians wanted to express 
with these illustrations. I suggest that this heavy bag was full of the Sasanian 
silver coins they had worked so hard to earn while travelling back and forth 
along the Silk Road. 

From the 3rd to 8th centuries, Sogdian merchants ventured east to trade 
along the Silk Road gradually forming their own trading networks and tak- 
ing control of commercial activities. The silver coins they brought with them, 
which were manufactured in the Sasanian Empire, superseded the local cur- 
rencies of the oasis kingdoms and the copper coins of Central China that had 
spread westward, and these silver coins became the most common currency 
used on the Silk Road. As a unified Silk Road currency, it undoubtedly fos- 
tered East-West trade and contact. It also brought enormous advantages to the 
Sogdian merchants in their commercial activities, and accelerated their pro- 
motion of trade and cultural exchange along the overland trade routes. 


(The first draft of this paper was submitted for the “International Academic 
Conference on Ancient Currency on the Silk Road and Silk Road Cultures” 
MeL Ier ra Bd Se I ERER SC (LER iota & organised by the Shanghai 
Museum FERE on 4-7 December 2006. The final draft was completed 
on 29 June 2007, and was included in the conference proceedings edited by the 
Shanghai Museum, entitled Sichou zhi lu guguo qianbi ji silu wenhua guoji xue- 
shu yantao hui lunwenji 24442 Y& v BASE Ss EAE SC LESS UTR] GT aii C 
£2 [Collected Papers from the International Academic Conference on Ancient 
Currency on the Silk Road and Silk Road Cultures] [Shanghai: Shanghai shuhua 
chubanshe, 2011], pp. 1-7.) 
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21 Rong Xinjiang, "Bei Zhou Shi Jun mu shiguo suojian de Sute shangdui" JEJE] PB eae 
Pr 5 7 SET (Sogdian Caravans Seen on the Sarcophagus of Shi Jun of the Northern 
Zhou), Wenwu X 1/ (Cultural Relics), No. 3, 2005, pp. 47-56. 
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FIGURE 19.1 The Persian silver coins discovered in Wugia county, Xinjiang 


CHAPTER 20 


The Life of a Sogdian Leader on the 
Silk Road - A Rough Summary of the Images 
on Shi Jun's Sarcophagus 


Translated by Tong Yangyang Elba 


In 2003, archaeologists discovered a large tomb with a sloped entryway dating 
from the Northern Zhou dynasty (557—581). The tomb is located in the east- 


ern suburbs of Chang'an ££, the Northern Zhou capital, east of present-day 
Jingshang Zt FE village in the Weiyang RÈ district of Xian VE Zz. The occu- 


pant of the tomb was Shi Jun 52%, the Sogdian sabao ER 


of Liangzhou 


ik in this period. Inside the tomb was a sarcophagus, richly decorated with 
carved images, as well as valuable artefacts with distinctly Western character- 
istics, including gold rings, gold coins and gold earrings. A rectangular stone 
slate mounted above the lintel of the sarcophagus was inscribed in both 
Chinese and Sogdian. From this inscription we learn that Shi Jun was born in 
Kish in Sogdiana. After he came to China, he became the head (sabao) of the 
Liangzhou settlement. He died in the ist year of the Daxiang XX £ reign period 
(579), and was buried the following year.! 

The tomb of Shi Jun in the eastern suburbs of Changan did not exist in 
isolation. Nearby, archaeologists found the tomb of Li Dan £f (d. 564) of 
Jibin #4, posthumous governor of Ganzhou Hl, who had been buried 


c 


in the 4th year of the Baoding {RŒ reign period (564) of the Northern Zhou? 
the tomb of Kang Ye $234 (511-571), the da tianzhu KRE (great heavenly 
ruler) of Samarkand, who had been buried in the 6th year of the Tianhe KI 


1 Xian shi wenwu baohu kaogusuo PI Zh CY RE rr Hr, “Xan Bei Zhou Liangzhou 
sabao Shi Jun mu fajue jianbao" PE Z JE ERE Nie RE Ee RZ (Brief Report of the 
Excavation at Xi'an of the Northern Zhou Tomb of Shi Jun, Sabao of Liangzhou), Wenwu X. 
#7) (Cultural Relics), No. 3, 2005, pp. 4-33; Xi'an shi wenwu baohu kaogu yanjiuyuan POAT 
SCP RSS ih IAE Da Bei Zhou Shi Jun mu ALFA RE EE (The Northern Zhou Tomb of Shi 
Jun) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 2014). In this article, the Chinese text of Shi Jun's Epitaph 
also follows this edition, except for a few minor editorial changes made by the author. 

2 Cheng Linquan f£ 58, Zhang Xiangzi RFI) and Zhang Xiaoli 9f/]\ i, “Xian Bei Zhou Li 
Dan mu chutan" VG Zz dE je ES (A Preliminary Exploration of the Northern Zhou 
Tomb of Li Dan in Xian), Yishu shi yanjiu £k(fi EWH (Art History Studies), No. 7, 2005, 
PP: 299-308. 
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reign period (571);3 and the tomb of An Jia ffl, a Tongzhou [EJ}H sabao from 
Sogdian Bukhara, who was buried in the same year as Shi Jun.* It was not acci- 
dental that these Hu t} leaders were buried together in such a concentrated 
space. It was state policy in the late years of the Northern Zhou, adopted in 
order to win over Hu leaders to obtain their military support in defence of 
the dynasty. 

These Hu leaders were from different locations and also came to China at 
different times. These differences are reflected in the stylistic variations of 
their funerary objects and images on their sarcophagi. Li Dan's was the earliest. 
He was buried in a Chinese-type stone coffin displaying images of Fuxi (A35, 


Nüwa 2248 and the four numinous beasts JU, i.e. in a relatively conventional 


Chinese funerary style. Kang Ye's tomb contained a stone couch surrounded by 
a screen showing images of banquets and outings in a Chinese style. The carv- 
ing technique was similar to that in conventional images on Chinese funerary 
screens representing scenes of filial piety. By 580, when Shi Jun and An Jia were 
buried, although they used such typical Northern Dynasties funerary items as 
sarcophagi and screens around a stone couch, the images were completely 
different from the tombs of Li Dan and Kang Ye: they nearly all depicted Hu 
people. A likely explanation is that in the earlier years the Hu leaders had not 
yet developed their own burial rites, thus they simply adopted Chinese rites 
and conventions, which they only recently had absorbed. They also did not 
have many of their own cultural images to express their Hu funerary concepts. 
Thus they may simply have accepted Chinese models. However, after a period 
of time, and because Shi Jun and An Jia were of the sabao status, their sarcoph- 
agi depicted scenes of the Hu way of life and burial customs using images from 
their own culture. Even though Shi Jun and An Jia were buried in the same year, 
the images on their sarcophagi were not the same. Shi Jun's depicted feasting, 
hunting, singing and dancing, travelling and the like, but the nomadic leader 
in the scene was the king of the Hephthalites. An Jia's chieftain, on the other 
hand, was a Turkic qaghan with unbound hair. This difference shows that the 
period of Shi Jun's historical memory was somewhat earlier than An Jia's. Shi 
Jun had last hailed from Liangzhou, slightly further west than An Jia's last place 
of service. Shi Jun had no title other than sabao; An Jia had the title of grand 


3 Xian shi wenwu baohu kaogusuo, "Xi'an Bei Zhou Kang Ye mu fajue jianbao" V6 2z JE FARE 
2 at Hm fiiy (Brief Report of the Excavation of the Northern Zhou Tomb of Kang Ye in 
Xi'an), Wenwu, No. 6, 2008. 

4 Shaanxi sheng kaogu yanjiusuo RPG 4-5 EIHP, “Xian faxian de Bei Zhou An Jia mu" 
7g Zee TH AVI AZM (The Northern Zhou Tomb of An Jia in Xi'an), Wenwu, No. 1, 
2001; also, Shaanxi sheng kaogu yanjiusuo, Xi'an Bei Zhou An Jia mu V8 2c dC Zee (The 
Northern Zhou Tomb of An Jia in Xi'an) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 2003). 
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area commander XE within the Northern Zhou bureaucratic system. The 
fact that Shi Jun's funerary inscription was written partly in Sogdian reveals 
stronger ties to his Hu culture. This difference is reflected on his sarcophagus, 
which had more Hu elements than An Jia's. 

Ever since the discovery of Shi Jun's tomb, both Chinese and foreign schol- 
ars in the fields of Sogdian studies, archaeology, art history and the history of 
Sino-foreign relations have investigated the images on Shi Jun's sarcophagus 
from different perspectives, and their meaning has become much clearer. Yang 
Junkai £5 ES, made initial identifications of key images on the sarcophagus 
in 2004.5 Yoshida Yutaka =H, while elucidating the Sogdian text of Shi 
Jun’s funerary inscription, briefly explained how the western and northern 
walls of the sarcophagus depict the life of Shi Jun, his wife and their three sons 
in a clockwise fashion, and identified the nomadic leader in the yurt as the 
king of the Hephthalites.5 My own article on Sogdian caravans portrayed on 
the sarcophagus brings together additional materials to discuss the compo- 
sition of Sogdian merchant caravans.’ Albert Dien argued that the panels of 
images from W2 to N5 depict the events of Shi Jun's entire life.9 Frantz Grenet 
and Pénélope Riboud co-authored an article pointing out that the images on 
Shi Jun's sarcophagus depict the life of this Sogdian leader in the late 
Hephthalite empire (440s—560); the authors carefully investigated the time 
and place depicted in some of the images, showing that they illustrate both 


gu 


5 Yang Junkai £z SIL, “Ru Hua Sute juluo shouling muzang de xin faxian — Bei Zhou Liang- 

zhou sabao Shi Jun mu shiguo tuxiang chushi” A ER A FS EAS, - JCE 
INE EE el (2) (New Discoveries from the Tombs of Sogdian Immigrant 
Settlement Leaders — A Preliminary Interpretation of the Images on the Sarcophagus of Shi 
Jun, Sabao of Liangzhou in the Northern Zhou), in Rong Xinjiang 4241). and Zhang Zhiq- 
ing 5E, Cong Samaergan dao Chang an: Suteren zai Zhongguo de wenhua yiji (CUS Ef] 
ERE SE ACEP ERR SC [EXE (From Samarkand to Chang'an: Cultural Traces of 
Sogdians in China) (Beijing: Beijing tushuguan chubanshe, 2004), pp. 17-26. 


6 Jitian Feng [Yoshida Yutaka] :& , “Kan xin chu Shi Jun muzhi de Sutewen bufen kaoshi" 
Fe er EH E A ESE SZ Bl 7 3 FE (Reading of the Sogdian Part of the Epitaph of Shi 


Jun Newly Excavated in Xi'an), in Rong Xinjiang et al., eds., Suteren zai Zhongguo: Lishi, kaogu, 
yuyan de xin tansuo FSA PE : FRESE ^ SH ^ BEAVER (Sogdians in China: 
New Research on History, Archaeology and Language) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2005), p. 32. 
All subsequent quotations from the Sogdian text of Shi Jun's epitaph are based on this article. 

7 Rong Xinjiang, "Bei Zhou Shi Jun mu shiguo suojian de Sute shangdui" TCH SEE Sr 
Hr EL SET (Sogdian Caravans Seen on the Sarcophagus of Shi Jun of the Northern 
Zhou), Wenwu, No. 3, 2005, pp. 47-56. 

8 Albert E. Dien, "Observations Concerning the Tomb of Master Shi", Bulletin of the Asia [nsti- 
tute, New Series, 17, 2003 (2007), pp. 105-115. 
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Sogdian and Hephthalite culture.? Dien disagreed with some of their interpre- 
tations, and discussed it further in another article. An article co-authored 
by Grenet, Riboud and Yang Junkai observed that the images on the southern 
and eastern sides of the sarcophagus constitute the most complete set we have 
from Zoroastrian tombs." Although these scholars are not in total agreement, 
and some are very much at odds with each other, this is an inevitable process 
in academic research. 

Nevertheless, these studies have given us great inspiration, especially their 
explanation of how the images depict Shi Jun's life and the process of his 
burial, which represent the basic themes of the images on the sarcophagus. 
They can shed light on other related images, which will help us resolve some 
of the issues. Because images like these from the tombs of Sogdian leaders are 
much rarer than traditional Chinese or Buddhist images, some of the scenes 
still cannot be explained, which is, yet again, a common phenomenon in aca- 
demic research. Instead of trying to understand them by using traditional 
Chinese or Buddhist images, neither of which are related to the main theme 
on the sarcophagus, it is best to hold back and wait for future research. 

The purpose of this paper is to synthesise the results of former research, and 
also to present some of my own views. It provides a sketch of the life of Shi Jun, 
the Liangzhou sabao, as illustrated in the images on his sarcophagus, in order 
to trace the path of this Sogdian merchant from his homeland in Sogdiana to 
China, from his birth, through his youth and his coming east to trade, to estab- 
lishing a settlement, to being appointed as a sabao, and finally to enjoying a 
comfortable old age. His journey ends with his crossing of the Cinwad bridge to 
heaven. These images of Shi Jun's life provide many realistic scenes of Sogdian 
merchants active on the Silk Road. They enable us to string together such trade 
and other activities along a single line. The Sogdians engaged in trade on this 
route in medieval times, establishing a comprehensive trading network along 
it, and Shi Jun's sarcophagus gives us an extremely vivid picture of the life of 
such Sogdian merchants on the Silk Road. 


9 Frantz Grenet and Pénélope Riboud, “A Reflection of the Hephthalite Empire: The Bio- 
graphical Narrative in the Reliefs of the Tomb of the Sabao Wirkak (494—579)^ Bulletin of 
the Asia Institute, New Series, Vol. 17, 2003 (2007), pp. 133-143. 

10 Albert E. Dien, “The Tomb of the Sogdian Master Shi: Insights into the Life of a Sabao’, 
The Silk Road, vi, 2009, pp. 42-50. The opinions of the scholars presented below are 
derived primarily from the above three articles. In order to save space, they will not be 
cited individually. 

11 Frantz Grenet, Pénélope Riboud and Yang Junkai, “Zoroastrian Scenes on a Newly 
Discovered Sogdian Tomb in Xian, Northern China’, Studia Iranica, Vol. xxx111, No. 2, 
2004, pp. 273-284. 
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Starting from the west wall, the panels from right to left are numbered from 
Wi to E3. As we examine them in this order, we will unroll the complete scroll 
painting of Shi Jun's life and career. 


1 Prediction and Birth 


The Sogdian text of ShiJun’s epitaph states: “This stone tomb (i.e. dwelling-place 
of the gods) was built by Vreshmanvandak, Zhematvandak and Parotvandak in 
a suitable place for the sake of their parents’ safety”. Because the three sons 
built it for their parents, what is described and portrayed here must concern 
the lives of Shi Jun and his wife, who are buried there, and no one else. 

Researchers usually begin with panel W2 on the western wall, the portrayal 
of his childhood, but the story actually begins on panel Wi (Fig. 20.1). Yet the 
images on W1 are currently the most difficult to explain. The upper register 
features a deity with a halo, slightly larger than the other figures, sitting on a 
lotus seat. He seems to be preaching. In front of him are a husband and wife 
who seem to be giving offerings to him. They are surrounded by three groups 
of devotees listening to him, each group dressed in a separate style of attire and 
composed of three people. In the lower register, there are seven animals 
and five people arranged on two sides, listening attentively. There is a pair of 
lions on the same side as the people. Facing them are a stag, an antelope, a 
sheep and a wild boar. The god is sitting cross-legged, with his hair tied in 
a small bun, and has a beard and mustache. His right shoulder is bare and his 
left is draped with silk. He looks like Sakyamuni or Laozi. 

Etienne de la Vaissière, in his article “Mani en Chine au VIF siècle”, argues 
that the deity in the upper part of the image is the God of Light — Mani. The 
three people below him, wearing tall hats, are Manichaean priests, presiding 
at a repentance ceremony for Shi Jun and his wife in front of all the animals 
he had hunted in the past. De la Vaissiére connects this picture with concupis- 
cence in the image of the Cinwad bridge on the eastern wall, arguing that this is 
a reference to the Manichaean concept of the dregs of the body, the dark part, 
falling into the ground.?? This view is supported by Yoshida, who compares it 
to the Manichaean *Rokudozu" 712813 (Painting of the Six Realms) held in the 
collection of the Yamato Bunkakan KUSHRE in Nara, Japan. He suggests 


that the people opposite the animals are Shi Jun, his wife and their three sons. 
Also, because Manichaeism was popular in the region of Bactria under the 


12 Etienne de la Vaissière, "Mani en Chine au VI? siècle”, Journal Asiatique, Vol. 293, No. 1, 
2005, PP. 357-378. 
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rule of the Hephthalites in the 6th century, and because Shi Jun had contact 
with the leader of the Hephthalites, Yoshida speculates that Shi Jun must have 
converted to Manichaeism while trading in Bactria.? However, these views are 
difficult to substantiate. We do not seem to have sufficient evidence to sup- 
port the view that Manichaean images had already come into China in the 
Northern Zhou period. 

In my view, instead of a Manichaean repentance scene, it would be better 
to see this scene as the deity's prediction of Shi Jun's birth. At the end of the 
6th century, the concept of Laozi's conversion of the Hu must have existed in 
the Chang'an region. This picture thus is more likely to be Laozi preaching, 
foretelling the birth of a new king of the Hu, whereas the couple in front of the 
deity are Shi Jun's parents. The devotees of the three religions and the secular 
figures, as well as the animals surrounding them, must be waiting for the birth 
of this great man. 

According to the epitaph, Shi Jun was originally from Kish in Sogdiana. 
The Chinese transcription of his name has been obliterated, but his Sogdian 
name is given as Wirkak. He was 86 years old when he died in 579, therefore he 
must have been born in 494. The epitaph says, *His grandfather Rashtvantak 
was the sabao of his homeland. His father Wanuk had a rare talent and fol- 
lowed the laws and regulations judiciously. He was an outstanding person 
without parallel who accomplished great things". Although it is not stated here 
explicitly that Shi Jun's father was a sabao, in ordinary circumstances the post 
of sabao was hereditary. When it says he "followed the laws and regulations 
judiciously" and *accomplished great things" it means that his father followed 
the regulations set by his grandfather and made great accomplishments. Here 
it says that his grandfather had a position in his homeland, but it does not say 
that his father went to China.^ Thus this must all have taken place in Kish, 
and Shi Jun was also born in Kish. Panel W2 (Fig. 20.2) shows Shi Jun's parents 


13 Yoshida Yutaka & , Ninpo no Manikyo-ga: Iwayuru ‘rokudozu’ no kaishaku 
wo megute pauni Whos ARM, OF REDCOT (A 
Manichaean Painting from Ningbo: On the Religious Affiliation of the so-called 
Rokudozu), Yamato bunka KFC, No. 119, 2009, pp. 3-15, esp. pp. 10-12. 

14 Iwami Kiyohiro 44 RAA, in his article “Seian shutsudo Hokushü ‘Shi kun bosh? kan- 
bun bubun yakuchü, kosa” PRZH LIL AEE | MEOOHDA MOX. Ya 
(The Chinese Section of the Northern Zhou “Epitaph of Shi Jun" Excavated in Xi'an: A 
Translation and Study) argues that here the term “native country" (benguo Zx[E]) can- 
not refer to the Northern Wei. His article is included in Moriyasu Takao £k 265, ed., 
Sogudo kara Uiguru e — Shiruku ródo tóbu no minzoku to bunkano kóryü Y 7 F257 4 
ZNM^X-»rwe2u— "mS EE AEA (From Sogdiana to the Uyghurs: 
Contacts of Ethnic Groups and Cultures on the Eastern Silk Road) (Tokyo: Kyüko shoin, 
2011), pp. 67-92. 
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sitting in a pavilion. His father is wearing a winged crown and holding a child, 
who must be Shi Jun. There are two servants waiting beside them. The pavil- 
ion is in the Sogdian style, with a sun and moon on the top. At the bottom of 
the steps to the pavilion lies a Zoroastrian-style guard dog. The upper register 
of the panel represents Shi Jun's birth. The lower register depicts preparing 
a horse for Shi Jun. It shows a horse without a rider, with a caretaker at its 
front, and further back, a man holding an elegant parasol. The horse is waiting 
for Shi Jun to ride it when he grows up. In front of them is an image signify- 
ing mountains, rocks and flowing water. The flowing water is connected to the 
next panel, forecasting that Shi Jun will set off on a long journey. 


2 Hunting and Embarking on His Commercial Career 


Panel W3 depicts Shi Jun out hunting and trading after he has grown up 
(Fig. 20.3). In the upper register, which portrays hunting, the central figure is 
the young Shi Jun dressed as a prince. He is wearing a winged crown, gallop- 
ing on horseback and shooting with his bow and arrow. In front of him are 
five animals, one of which has been shot with an arrow and has fallen to the 
ground. The others, including a stag, an antelope, a wild boar and a rabbit are 
fleeing for their lives. Following behind Shi Jun is a Hephthalite or Turk, with 
unbound hair, holding up a hunting falcon. In front of the entourage is a guard 
dog looking back at its master. 

The lower register of the panel portrays a merchant caravan in motion, with 
horses, donkeys and camels carrying goods. Someone who looks like the leader 
is riding in the middle of the caravan, holding a telescope and looking into the 
distance. In his environs are three men, two at the front escorting the caravan, 
and the other in the rear holding a whip to drive the animals forward. There 
is also a guard dog running at the head of the caravan. Some scholars inter- 
pret these men as the three sons of Shi Jun. However, there is a relief in the 
Miho Museum (Shiga prefecture, Japan) showing a caravan on a Sogdian stone 
screen, depicting a Hu horseman in front of the camels and another one on 
the right. On the left are three Hephthalite or Turkic horsemen with unbound 
hair, riding alongside for protection. Therefore, these three men are not 


15 See Rong Xinjiang, “Miho meishuguan Sute shiguan pingfeng de tuxiang ji qi zuhe" Miho 
3E EE SERE AAN ERRA (Images and Composition on the Sogdian 
Sarcophagus Screen in the Miho Museum), Meishushi yanjiu Žili S: f/f Zt (Art History 


Studies), Vol. 4, 2002 (2003), pp. 213-214, Fig. 8a. 
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necessarily Shi Jun's sons. We do not know the years when his sons were born, 
but this panel seems to show him in his youth, travelling with a caravan. The 
leader of the caravan is not necessarily Shi Jun either. 

The upper and lower registers of panel W3 are related to each other 
seguentially in time. However, in practice, hunting and trading were usually 
simultaneous activities. This is because hunting not only solved the problem 
of food provision for the caravan, but also supplied furs and hides from the 
hunted animals, which could be used as gifts for nomadic leaders or prod- 
ucts to sell. These images of hunting and caravans may echo the words in Shi 
Jun's epitaph: “As a youth he elicited a [...] rock and bore an outstanding repu- 


tation, as a man he held the mountains in his grasp [...] will" DE (O) 4° 
JEER MASSER > (OOC) RS. Thus it portrays a scene in Shi Jun's 
maturation process. 


Li 


Turning to panel Ni (Fig. 20.4), in the centre of the upper register, is a 
tent. Inside, sitting cross-legged, is a king wearing a jewelled sun and moon 
crown. His robe has a turned-out collar and narrow sleeves. He is holding a 
large cup in his hand and wearing tall boots on his feet. In front of the tent is 
an oval carpet on which an elder with a felt hat is kneeling. He has a long beard, 
and is wearing a narrow-sleeved robe with a turned-out collar, and a knife at 
his waist. In his right hand is a tall cup; he seems to be toasting the king. On 
the two sides of the tent are three attendants. Some scholars think that the 
bearded elder may be Shi Jun's father or grandfather, with Shi Jun on his left, 
and this may be correct. The scene may represent Shi Jun accompanying an 
elder caravan leader (possibly his father or grandfather) to pay respects to the 
Hephthalite leader of a northern nomadic qaghanate. 

The lower register of the panel depicts a caravan at rest. In the centre are 
two men having a chat, one with a money bag over his shoulder. Another is 
leading a horse with a burden on its back, and yet another is taking care of the 
two camels sitting on the ground. Behind the camels are two donkeys laden 
with goods. The scene makes one imagine a Sogdian caravan arriving at a Hu 
settlement near a Silk Road city. It also corresponds to the record in Shi Jun's 
epitaph that says, “In the beginning of the Datong A4f reign period (535), the 
villagers recommended him to be head of the supervision division of the office 
of the sabao i [nf] #JÆ H”. This shows that Shi Jun was not a leader sabao 
at that time, but a lower official in the sabao administration of a settlement. 


Generally speaking, panels W3 to N1 depict Shi Jun's youth, including his 
hunting trips, travels with caravans, and visits to nomadic leaders to ensure 
their protection for the Sogdian merchants on the Silk Road. When the caravan 
Shi Jun accompanied arrived at a settlement, he stayed there and served in the 
local sabao administration. 
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3 Shi Jun's Marriage and Appointment as the Sabao of Liangzhou 


The next panel, N2, is comparatively wide, which suggests that the scene is 
an important one (Fig. 20.5). Some scholars argue that this is the scene when 
Shi Jun was appointed sabao of Liangzhou in 565. However, it should be noted 
that this is the first time he appears with his wife. Thus it seems more appropri- 
ate to see it as the wedding of Shi Jun and his bride from the Kang PR family. 


The Sogdian text of Shi Jun's epitaph puts particular emphasis on his marriage. 
It says, "His wife was born in Senpen and her name was Wiyusi. Wirkak and 
Wiyusi were joined together in Senpen on the 7th day (a rabbit day) of the 
6th month of the year of the pig”. From Shi Jun's age, we can calculate that he 
married this woman from Samarkand in 519, when he was 26 years old. Shi 
Jun is depicted in the centre of the panel, sitting in a Sogdian-style pavilion, 
lifting a large cup, and drinking together with his wife. There are musicians 
on both sides of them. In front of the courtyard there is also a dancer and two 
musicians. Behind Shi Jun's wife there are three women and one man standing 
holding gifts and the like, perhaps part of her dowry. This Sogdian-style scene 
shows that the wedding was held in a Sogdian settlement. It must have been in 
the settlement at Senpen, as mentioned in the epitaph. (Senpen may be Xiping 


giu 


74-27, which is Shanzhou £I, present-day Xining 7432.) 


The next panel, N3, depicts the husband and wife on a journey (Fig. 20.6). The 
figure in the centre of the upper register astride a horse is Shi Jun, with some- 
one behind holding a parasol over him. Accompanying him are three men on 
horseback; they have been interpreted by some as his three sons. In the centre 
of the lower register is Shi Jun's wife, Lady Kang, on a horse, with a parasol 
being held over her head. Behind her are three women, one of whom is her 
personal maid; the other two are female relatives. There is also a warrior on 
horseback at the very front, playing the role of an advance guard. This image 
may represent Shi Jun's move from one settlement to another, perhaps from 
Xiping to Liangzhou. Some scholars interpret it as his move from Liangzhou 
to Chang’an, or even his appointment as sabao of Liangzhou. However, it is 
difficult to be sure. 

The upper register of panel N4 depicts five men eating and drinking in the 
courtyard. The lower register is the scene of a banquet enjoyed by their wives 
(Fig. 20.7). Some scholars argue that this feasting took place after his retire- 
ment in Chang'an; others say that they are celebrating the Sogdian New Year. 
From the perspective of Shi Jun's biography, this happy scene seems to be one 
of congratulating Shi Jun on being appointed by the emperor of the Northern 
Zhou as the leader — sabao — of the Hu community in Liangzhou (Guzang 
1538). The figure with a beard at the top of the relief must be Shi Jun at a more 
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mature age. The Chinese text of the epitaph says, “In the 5th year of ..., by 
imperial edict he was conferred the title sabao of Liangzhou" The Sogdian text 
of the epitaph says, “Thus, there was a man of a family from Kish [domiciled?] 
in [a city called] Kachan. He [obtained?] a [title?] sabao of Liangzhou from 
the Emperor [and was] a grandee in the Sogdian land”. Scholars speculate that 


Ded 


he was appointed in the 5th year of the Baoding {R3 reign period (565) of 


the Northern Zhou Emperor Wu ;& (r. 561—578). Shi Jun was then already 72 


years old. Comparing this scene to the Anyang Sogdian stone screen, we can 
say that it portrays the celebration of the Sogdian New Year, which may have 
been chosen as the occasion to congratulate Shi Jun on his appointment to the 
important position of sabao. 


4 Shi Jun's Death 


According to the Chinese text of Shi Jun's epitaph, “He originally lived in 
the Western Regions Peis, [...] moved to Chang'an”. Because of the gaps in the 
text, we do not know the date of his move to Chang'an. After describing his 


marriage, the Sogdian text of the epitaph says: "Later, on the 7th day of the 
5th month of the year of the pig (16th June 579), he passed away in Khumtan 
(Chang'an)" This shows that Shi Jun and his wife moved to Chang'an not long 
before he died. Combining what it says in the epitaph's title and in the inscrip- 
tion itself, Shi Jun's final title was “sabao of Liangzhou’, which shows that 
his move to Chang'an was at least after 565 when he was appointed sabao. This 
move was not a major event in Shi Jun's life, therefore it is probably not directly 
represented in the relief. 

Death is the most important episode in a person's life, therefore panel N5 
(Fig. 20.8) must represent Shi Jun's death. The upper register shows an old man 
in a mountain retreat, and the epitaph states that Shi Jun died at the age of 86. 
The lower register depicts three angels rescuing Shi Jun and his wife from a 
turbulent river, while the epitaph emphasises that they died on the same day, 
one month apart. This is why they were rescued together by the angels. The 
Chinese text of Shi Jun's epitaph says, "The way of heaven is vast and bound- 
less, its deep fragrance lasts forever. On the 7th day of the [5th] month of the 1st 
year of the Daxiang reign period, Shi Jun passed away at home at the age of 86. 
His wife Lady Kang passed away on the [7th day of the 6th month of the same 
year]. They were buried together for eternity(?) at the county line in the jiyou 
hour on the [23rd] dinghai day of the 1st month of the 2nd year, a gengzi year”. 
The Sogdian text of the epitaph says, “Then, here in Khumtan (Chang'an), 
he himself died in the year of the pig, in the 5th month, on the 7th day 
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(16th June 579). And again his wife died in the 6th month, on the 7th day, on the 
day of the rabbit, in this given year, in this month, on this day (15th July 579)”. 
It is logical that this important episode recorded in the epitaph would be 
expressed on the very last stone carved image that describes Shi Jun's life. 


5 His Funeral Rites and Passage to Heaven 


Turning to the eastern wall, this bas relief depicts the funeral ceremony for Shi 
Jun and his wife and their ascent to heaven. Grenet, Riboud and Yang, in their 
article on the Zoroastrian reliefs in this tomb [cited above], have already given 
a detailed explanation of this, and we do not have much to add. I shall sum- 
marise their description below with reference to the individual images. 
Panels E1 and E2 (Fig. 20.9) depict in the lower registers the Cinwad bridge, 
which the souls of the dead must cross according to Zoroastrian belief. At 
the start of the bridge are two priests performing the ritual of sending off the 
souls of the dead.!6 Beside the bridge is a sacred fire to guide the souls through 
the darkness. At this end, behind the rockery, are two guard dogs protecting the 
bridge. A similar scene is visible on the Sogdian stone screen in the Miho 
Museum, with only one priest and a group of people sending off the deceased. 
Shi Jun and his wife are leading a caravan of camels and animals, represent- 
ing their family possessions, across the bridge. The couple has already passed 
a sharp-toothed monster under the bridge, indicating that they are about to 
enter heaven. In the upper register of E1 is WeSparkar (the God of Wind), who 
resembles the Buddhist Mahe$vara, and is therefore often mistakenly iden- 
tified as a Buddhist image. Below him is the goddess Den (Daena) with two 
attendants behind her. She receives Shi Jun and his wife, who are kneeling 
in front of her. She is here in place of the supreme god Ahura Mazda, who 
examines human deeds, allowing good souls to cross the bridge and enter 
the “middle realm" (heaven).!? Panel E2 depicts an angel leading two winged 


16 Concerning the Zoroastrian priests, see Frantz Grenet, "Where Are the Sogdian Magi?", 
Bulletin of the Asia Institute, New Series, 21, 2007 (2012), pp. 1593177. 

17 See Judith A. Lerner, “Central Asians in Sixth Century China: A Zoroastrian Funerary Rite’, 
Iranica Antiqua, Vol. 30, 1995, pp. 179-190. 

18 See Zhang Guangda 52/32, “Tangdai Xianjiao tuxiang zai kao: Dunhuang Hanwen 
xiejuan Boxihe bianhao P.4518 zhi fujian 24 biaoxian de xingxiang shifou Xianjiao shenzhi 
Daena he Daewa?" ERRARE — BOSC HA P4518 ZINE 
24 FERN Be ORACLE JL (Daéna) FYE JE 44 (Daéva)? (A Further Study of 
Tang Zoroastrian Images: Do the Images in Dunhuang Chinese Manuscript P.4518 (24) 
Depict the Zoroastrian Goddesses Daéna or Daéva?), Tang yanjiu EA FU (Journal of 
Tang Studies), No. 3, 1997, pp. 6-7. 
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heavenly horses to welcome Shi Jun and his wife. The figure falling from 
Heaven has not been fully explained. The idea in Manichaean doctrine, men- 
tioned above, of “the dregs of the body, the dark part, falling into the ground’, 
may derive from Zoroastrianism. Panel E3 (Fig. 20.10) is the last relief in the 
series, in which the upper and lower registers constitute a single image. On 
the top is Shi Jun and his wife riding on winged heavenly horses on their way 
to heaven, surrounded by musicians and heavenly deities, accompanying them 
on their journey. Below them are winged animals, symbols of Shi Jun’s posses- 
sions, who also accompany him and his wife to heaven. This depiction of the 
journey of the dead to heaven on the eastern wall is entirely consistent with 
Zoroastrian texts. 

The south wall is the front of the sarcophagus, called in the epitaph the 
“Stone Hall” A% (Fig. 20.11). In the centre of this wall are double stone doors, 
through which the bodies of Shi Jun and his wife entered the tomb. The rectan- 
gular stone slate mounted above the lintel was where the epitaph was carved in 
Sogdian and Chinese, recording Shi Jun's birth, life history and the time of his 
death. Carved symmetrically on both sides of the doors are images of guard- 
ian gods with four arms, each standing on the hands of a small imp. Next to 
each of them is a window. Above the windows are images of musicians, while 
below them are half-human, half-bird priests guarding the fire altar. According 
to Zoroastrian doctrine, such priests with human faces and bird bodies are 
symbols of the god Sro&, who helps the soul of the deceased over the Cinwad 
bridge on the morning of the "fourth day" after death. The entire southern wall 
represents the scene of a typical Zoroastrian funeral. 

This sarcophagus shows that Shi Jun's three sons did not use the Zoroastrian 
custom of a sky burial for their parents, but buried them in a stone sarcopha- 
gus in a traditional Chinese ramped tomb. This was probably because the 
Northern Zhou emperor gave them a plot of valuable land east of Chang'an 
to bury their parents. However, they made full use of the walls of the stone 
sarcophagus, creating these bas reliefs to tell the story of their father's life and 
death, while also following Zoroastrian funeral rituals. 

In recent years, much research has been done on the Silk Road, and also on 
the Sogdians. The archaeological discoveries and excavated documents, as well 
as the transmitted literature, enable us to describe how they came from their 
Sogdian homeland to China, what route they followed, where their communi- 
ties were distributed and how they established their trade networks. From the 
large quantity of stone reliefs that have been published, it is possible to see 
how these Sogdian caravan leaders entered China and took up official posts, 
becoming local village leaders, military officers, and employees of the court, as 
well as translators, commercial agents and the like. Coming from Sogdiana to 
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China, one Sogdian merchant became a settlement leader and finally settled 
in China, becoming a Chinese subject, all in this pivotal period from the end of 
the Northern Zhou to the early Tang. The life described on Shi Jun’s stone sar- 
cophagus is a typical example of a Sogdian caravan leader who came to China 
on the Silk Road. 


(This paper was completed on 14 September 2014. It was originally published 
in Guojia wenwu ju EZ x 7/5 [National Bureau of Cultural Relics], ed., 
Sichou zhi lu 232872 8 [The Silk Road] (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 2014], 
PP: 45-50-) 


[In the English translation, the Sogdian version of the epitaph follows Yutaka 
Yoshida, "The Sogdian Version of the New Xi'an Inscription", in Étienne de la 
Vaissiére and Éric Trombert, eds., Les sogdiens en Chine (Paris: École francaise 
d'Extréme-Orient, 2005), 57—72.] 
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FIGURE 20.1 
Wi on the western wall of 
Shi Jun's sarcophagus 
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W2 on the western wall of Shi 
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Ni on the northern wall of Shi Jun's 


FIGURE 20.4 
sarcophagus 
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FIGURE 20.5 N20nthe northern wall of Shi Jun's sarcophagus 
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FIGURE 20.6 N3 on the northern wall of Shi Jun's sarcophagus 
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FIGURE 20.7 N40n the northern wall of Shi Jun's sarcophagus 
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FIGURE 20.8 


N5 on the northern wall of Shi Jun's 
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E1-E2 on the eastern wall of Shi Jun's sarcophagus 


FIGURE 20.9 
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FIGURE 20.11 The southern wall of Shi Jun's sarcophagus 
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Khotanese Felt and Sogdian Silver: 
Foreign Gifts to Buddhist Monasteries in 
9th and 10th Century Dunhuang 


Translated by Sarah Fraser 


1 Introduction* 


Medieval China’s Buddhist monasteries, regardless of size, were frequently 
the cultural centers of a given region. Large monasteries in the Tang capital 
Changan #%, such as the Hongfu Monastery SAEST A the reign of 
Emperor Taizong K (626—649), the Cien Monastery 2& zr during the reign 
of Gaozong 517 (649—683), the Taiyuan Monastery KIRF during the reign of 
Empress Wu t/a (690—705), and the Da Xingshan Monastery KIDE IF 
during the reign of Xuanzong ZA (712—756) were all cultural centers in the 
capital. The same holds true in the Dunhuang 20 region, where the Longxing 


Monastery #£2>¥ was a cultural center within the city of Shazhou yb} and 
the Sanjie Monastery = Fir in front of the Mogao Caves 52 /=)fai was a cul- 
tural center for the area outside of the city. Monasteries such as these housed 


visiting literati and erudite monks versed in Buddhist doctrine; they also kept 
Buddhist, Confucian and Daoist scriptures as well as literary writings. Since 
official government schools remained weak in scope and influence, Buddhist 
monasteries shouldered the burden of providing basic Confucian instruction.! 


* 


This chapter was originally published in Asia Major, Volume 17, Issue 1, 2004, pp. 15-34, and it 
is reprinted here with permission granted by the author and the journal Asia Major. An earlier 
version of the article appeared in Chinese as Rong Xinjiang Z3jr; L, " Yutian huazhan yu Sute 
yinpan: Jiu, shi shiji Dunhuang siyuan de wailai gongyang" T EA GSEEHSEREHIBSE — 7L ^ F 
Teo Ss Se y afe EE (Khotanese Felt and Sogdian Silver: Foreign Gifts to Buddhist 
Monasteries in gth- and 10th-Century Dunhuang) in Hu Suxin tH AŽ (Sarah E. Fraser), ed., 
Fojiao wuzhi wenhua: Siyuan caifu yu. shisu gongyang guoji xueshu yantaohui lunwenji [535 
WEE: Se es ERTEE (S AIS BR UT] @ CAE (Buddhist Material Culture: 
Proceedings of the International Symposium on Temple Wealth and Secular Donations) 
(Shanghai: Shanghai shuhua chubanshe, 2003), pp. 246-260. 
1 On this point, see Yan Gengwang [t XE, "Tangren xiye Shanlin zhiyuan zhi fengshang” 
a A EASELS eZ BUS] (The Custom of Providing Literary Instruction at Monasteries 
in the Tang), in Yan Gengwang shixue lunwen xuanji RINS CBR CE (Selected 
Historical Essays by Yan Gengwang) (Taibei: Lianjing chuban shiye, 1991), pp. 271-316; and 
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They also, to varying degrees, preserved material wealth in the form of gold 
and silver utensils, silk banners, paintings, murals, images, teztiles, and dyes. In 
short, in medieval times the Buddhist monastery was both a nursery for spiri- 
tual cultivation and a repository of material culture. 

The wealth preserved in medieval Buddhist monasteries is an important 
source for understanding the material culture of the period. Because of the 
protection offered by Buddhist law and the devotion of Buddhist adherents, 
the store of objects preserved by Buddhist monasteries from the period far 
surpasses that kept in other types of buildings or institutions, such as palaces 
and houses of the nobility. In addition, because Buddhist monks considered 
artefacts such as scriptures and icons devotional objects, they did not discard 
them lightly, and applied special techniques to the burial and preservation of 
such objects when damaged. Further, influenced by the notion of the “decline 
of the dharma’, some monasteries intentionally buried undamaged scriptures 
and images. After a century of archaeological excavations, we now have a size- 
able collection of artefacts unearthed from medieval monasteries. The most 
spectacular of these is the find at the base of the stupa at the Famen Monastery 
‘AF 45%, outside of the Tang capital. Not only do they include treasures manu- 
factured by the imperial family; there is also an “inventory list’, which allows us 
greater precision in identifying other material finds.” 

The hundreds of caves created in medieval times and preserved at Dunhuang 
contain large numbers of images and murals. Even more fortunate was the dis- 
covery in 1900 of the monastic library attached to Cave Number 16, containing 
tens of thousands of Buddhist manuscripts and other documents, as well as 
close to a thousand paintings on paper and silk, banners, manuscript wrap- 
pers and other art objects. Taken together, materials at Dunhuang provide a 
rare combination of artefacts and texts relevant for the study of the material 
culture of medieval monasteries and, by extension, of Chinese material culture 
in the medieval period more generally. 


Eric Zürcher, “Buddhism and Education in T'ang Times”, in William Theodore de Bary and 
John W. Chaffee, eds., Neo-Confucian Education: The Formative Stage (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1980), pp. 19-56. 

2 See Shaanxi sheng Famensi kaogudui RPI Ar IF ER, "Fufeng Famensi Tangdai 
digong fajue jianbao" EEVA T r (CHE EC Sta Ej (Brief Report on the Excavation of 
the Tang Underground Chamber at Famensi, Fufeng), Wenwu C17] (Cultural Relics), No. 10, 
1988, pp. 1-26; and Kegasawa Yasunori 4R, "Homonji shutsudo no Todai bunka to 
sono haikei" APIA LORRY) E OEE (Tang Dynasty Artefacts Excavated at 
Famensi and their Background), in Tonami Mamoru #2, ed., Chügoku chüsei no bunka 

HEHH] (The Material Culture of Medieval China) (Kyoto: Kyoto daigaku Jinbun 

kagaku kenkyüjo, 1993), pp. 594-615. 
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Below, based on documents from Dunhuang during the period of Tibetan 
rule (786—848) and during the period of the Guiyijun ##3¢= (Return to Alle- 


giance Circuit, 851-1036), I discuss paintings on silk and images in murals as 
wellas gifts made to the Buddhist monasteries of Dunhuang in medieval times, 
with a focus on objects that came from abroad. Attention to these gifts sheds 
light on Khotanese, Sogdian and Uighur influence on Buddhist culture in Dun- 
huang, and illustrates in greater detail the rich cultural diversity of Dunhuang, 
the treasure-house of the Silk Road. At the same time, through records of these 
imports collected at medieval monasteries, I examine attitudes of monks and 
devotees towards these often rare and exotic donations in an attempt to explore 
their value and meaning for those who exchanged and employed them. 


2 Records of Donations of Foreign Objects at Dunhuang 


Buddhism flourished at Dunhuang already in the 7th and 8th centuries, the 
period of Chinese rule spanning the first centuries of the Tang dynasty. During 
the subsequent period of Tibetan rule (786—848), the rulers of Dunhuang gave 
even greater support to Buddhism, expanding the size and number of Buddhist 
monasteries as the size of the Buddhist clergy there rapidly grew as well. In the 
Return to Allegiance period, the new government continued the religious poli- 
cies of the previous Tibetan administration, giving great support to Buddhist 
practices and institutions. At its peak, there were seventeen Buddhist mon- 
asteries in the region, along with three Buddhist cave sites.? The size of these 
monasteries and cave complexes varied, but all contained at least some dona- 
tive objects. 

Two types of document provide evidence for gifts kept at Dunhuang mon- 
asteries: “donation inventories" (shirushu jit, ^it) and “asset records" (shiwuli 
{1 YE). Most such documents come from the Return to Allegiance period. 
These documents fill in gaps in the archaeological record, demonstrating 
the large quantities of gifts kept at monasteries and providing as well a rare 
window on the material culture of everyday life not found in either secular 
sources or documents in the Buddhist canon. These "inventories" and “records” 
have attracted considerable scholarly attention. They have been mined for 


3 On the development of Buddhism from the Tibetan reign to the Guiyijun period, see Rong 
Xinjiang ZS3r; L, Guiyijun shi yanjiu: Tang, Song shidai Dunhuang lishi kaosuo gis = Et 
Zt: BERG (CBOE EZR (The History of the Guiyijun: Dunhuang during the Tang and 
Song Periods) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1996), pp. 266—79. 
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information on the local economy, the production of handicrafts, the exchange 
market, exports, the foreign goods market, and the activities of Sogdians.^ They 
have been used to discuss the relationship between individual monks and joint 
monastic property as well as the problem of the “religious income" of monks 
and nuns at Dunhuang.® 

Up until now, research has not, however, focused on the foreign gifts listed 
in the documents. Attention to the foreign origins or style of many of the gifts 


4 See Éric Trombert, Le crédit à Dunhuang: Vie matérielle et société en Chine médiévale 
(Paris: Institut des hautes études chinoises de Collége de France, 1995); and Zheng Binglin 
BDA, “Tang, Wudai Dunhuang shougongye yanjiu" E AROF LCH (Handi- 
crafts in Dunhuang during the Tang and Five Dynasties Periods); “Wan Tang, Wudai 
Dunhuang maoyi shichang de wujia" lt 8 ARIE EX E hai (Commodity Prices 
in Dunhuang Markets during the Late Tang and Five Dynasties Periods); "Tubo tongzhi xia 
de Dunhuang Suteren" IAE FEJZO A (Sogdians in Dunhuang under Tibetan 
Rule); "Tang, Wudai Dunhuang de Suteren yu Guiyijun zhengquan" FE 71 FERRI SERE A 
Hipage a ECE (Sogdians in Tang and Five Dynasties Dunhuang and the Guiyijun Regime); 
and “Tang, Wudai Dunhuang de Suteren yu Fojiao" FALSE J SER A Ei (dr (Sogdians 
in Tang and Five Dynasties Dunhuang and Buddhism) all in Zheng Binglin, ed., Dunhuang 
Guiyijun shi zhuanti yanjiu BOARS E E EX I2t (The History of Dunhuang under 
Guiyijun Rule) (Lanzhou: Lanzhou daxue chubanshe, 1997), pp. 239-307, 374-390, 400-465; 
Qi Chenjun 7$ 588 and Feng Peihong 54441, "Wan Tang, Wudai, Song chu Guiyijun dui- 
wai shangye maoy?” life: A(t Whee EC] y MaA (Foreign Trade in the Guiyijun 
during the Late Tang, Five Dynasties and Early Song Periods), in Zheng Binglin, Dunhuang 
Guiyijun shi zhuanti yanjiu, pp. 333-358; Zheng Binglin, "Kang Xiuhua xiejing shirushu' yu 
‘Xuan Heshang huomai hufen li’ yanjiu" inu A PREF [d BS HUS RE 
(The List of Donations in the Scripture Copied by Kang Xiuhua and the Inventory of Ira- 
nian Powder Sold by Master Xuan), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu BUSH STF. (Dunhuang 
and Turfan Studies), Vol. 3, 1998, pp. 191-208; Feng Peihong, “Kesi yu Guiyijun de waijiao 
huodong" % TH pe IJ, NS) (The Kesi Office and the Diplomatic Activities of 
the Guiyijun), Dunhuangxue jikan $E EE$R-T] (Journal of Dunhuang Studies), No. 1, 1999, 
pp. 72-84; Zheng Binglin, “Wan Tang, Wudai Dunhuang maoyi shichang de wailai shangpin 
jikao" Hp A [COE E PISA NAR coi (Foreign Products in the Markets of Late 
Tang and Five Dynasties Dunhuang), Zhonghua wenshi luncong HHX E Sh ipe (Journal of 
Chinese Literature and History), Vol. 63, 2001, pp. 55-91. 

5 Hao Chunwen hi, Tang hougi Wudai Song chu Dunhuang sengni de shehui shenghuo 

HER RISUS EA tt S T5 (The Social Life of Monks and Nuns in Dunhuang 

during the Late Tang, Five Dynasties and Early Song Periods) (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui 

kexue chubanshe, 1998), pp. 123-65, 240-69. In addition, Tang Gengou EFE and Lu 

Hongji 2722 have edited and published these documents: Dunhuang shehui jingji wenxian 

zhenji shilu Si tT e SFE SCSA ELE S; (Texts on Social and Economic History among 

the Dunhuang Manuscripts) (Beijing: Shumu wenxian chubanshe, 1990) Vol. 3, pp. 1-109. 

Individual documents have been studied in detail by Hou Ching-lang, “Trésors du monastère 

Long-hing à Touen-houang’, in Michel Soymié, ed., Nouvelles contributions aux études de 

Touen-houang (Geneva: Droz, 1981), pp. 149-68; and by Jiang Boqin Z&[3J, ed., Dunhuang 

Tulufan wenshu yu sichou zhi lu Sj Ur eS d$ x SERA (Dunhuang and Turfan 

Manuscripts and the Silk Road) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1994). 
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held by Buddhist monasteries is particularly interesting, not only concerning 
cross-cultural commerce and material ezchange, but also for what it tells us 
about more general attitudes towards the foreign as exotic, a topic explored 
more generally for the Tang in the pioneering work of Edward Schafer, but not 
specifically for Buddhism, itself viewed in China as a foreign import.® 

For all of their variety, the documents discovered at Dunhuang do not refer 
specifically to foreign donations; it is necessary instead to find records of for- 
eign gifts in different types of document. Since there is no clear genre devoted 
to documenting such objects, it is necessary to establish some principles for 
determining what types of references qualify for discussion under the heading 
"foreign donations". 

When devotees at Dunhuang made donations to a monastery, their contri- 
butions were usually recorded. Such inventories (mentioned above) not only 
list the name and number of objects donated; they also contain the names 
of the donors. Some of the donors are the descendants of foreign settlers at 
Dunhuang. To a certain extent, then, their donations can be termed "foreign 
donations" in the sense that they are donations by foreigners. But the objects 
they donated contained both imported goods and objects manufactured in 
Dunhuang, as well as personal belongings. Since my focus here is on foreign 
gifts, I do not consider the donations of these descendants of foreign settlers 
when the gifts themselves are not distinctively foreign. Second of all, since 
asset records recorded the property of each monastery, they included foreign 
goods, as well as local goods and goods from Central China. Although we can- 
not determine from the records who made the donations, as long as they are 
imported goods and we can trace their place of origin, we can, for the pur- 
pose of this article, classify them as foreign gifts as well. By the same token, 
I exclude from my discussion objects from Dunhuang itself, from Central 
China, and even from Koguryó j=), since my focus is on relations between 


Dunhuang and areas further west. 

The Dunhuang documents also contain large numbers of records of income 
and expenditure AEÉ, which state the names of donors and the objects 
they donated. When these records contain information on foreign donations, 
I include them in my discussion, regardless of who the donor was. In addition, 


letters and official documents at times also provide important clues on foreign 
goods in Dunhuang monasteries. 


6 Edward H. Schafer, The Golden Peaches of Samarkand: A Study of T'ang Exotics (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1963). 
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In addition to items that are obviously imported from abroad, there are large 
numbers of textiles, metal ware and drugs for which we cannot determine the 
place of origin. I have not included these objects in my discussion. 

Altogether, in twenty-two Dunhuang manuscripts, I have found documen- 
tation for seventy-eight foreign goods (see the appended tables). They can be 
roughly categorized as textiles, including felt, silk and brocade; utensils, includ- 
ing various sorts of cups and vases made of precious metals like silver, copper 
and brass; precious stones, including amber, jade and pearls; and incense and 
medicine. In most cases we can determine the name of the Dunhuang monas- 
tery that originally kept the article listed, and in a few cases we can determine 
the name of the donor. This bare inventory is a simple list of goods, intended 
to give a general impression of the type and number of foreign goods kept in 
Dunhuang monasteries. Despite the fact that the scope of my survey and the 
documentation itself is not complete, we can quickly gain a general sense of 
the impressive array of foreign goods kept in Dunhuang monasteries. Below 
I draw on this body of material to shed light on various aspects of the objects 
kept in Dunhuang monasteries in medieval times. 


3 The Origins of Foreign Donations in Dunhuang Monasteries 


The appended tables give a general idea of the places of manufacture of the 
goods, but the place of origin is not necessarily the direct source of the gifts 
made to Dunhuang monasteries. In the following sections, I discuss the routes 
by which some of these objects came to Dunhuang on the basis of various 
types of Dunhuang documentation. 


3.1 Tibet 

From the mid-gth to the mid-10th centuries, while the Tang, weakened by the 
An Lushan rebellion, was unable to maintain control over its western borders, 
the Tibetan empire assumed control of a large section of what had been Tang 
territory, including the Longyou jg% and Hexi )"[p{ areas, as well as the oasis 


kingdoms along the southern edge of the Tarim basin. Its power at that time 
extended into areas west of the Pamirs and rivaled that of the Arabs.’ 

The period during which the Tibetans controlled Dunhuang (786-848) 
was also the most important period in the expansion of the Tibetan empire. 


7 See Wang Xiaofu +-/|\F5, Tang Tubo Dashi zhengzhi guanxi shi EU SÉ R ECARMAL 
(History of the Political Relations among the Tang, Tibetans and Arabs) (Beijing: Beijing 
daxue chubanshe, 1992). 
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Dunhuang was supported by the Tibetans both as a sacred Buddhist center 
and as a crucial point linking the various parts of the Tibetan empire in all 
directions.® For this reason, many foreign goods were donated to Dunhuang 
monasteries by soldiers who had captured them in military campaigns. For 
example, a document composed by Dou Ji $58, which describes a particular 
donation, also gives information about the donor in question, Zhang Khri sum 


rje HEEE Obi. He 


... led six armies in a long campaign, opening up ten circuits #4. To the 
north he reached to the comets, sweeping away the troops of Langshan 
JR; in the west he soared above Venus, breaking the barbarian armies 
of the nine surnames. Among the Xianyun 1847 (namely, Xiongnu) ban- 
ners, he drove the Xianwang $F (namely, the Xiongnu prince) to flight; 
near the shanyu F tent, he captured or shot the most valued among 
his opponents. 


Even allowing for hyperbole, the claim that he led an attack westward against 
the Sogdians (the “barbarians of nine surnames”), and attacked the Uighurs 
to the north (the “Xianyun”) conforms to the foreign military policy of the 
Tibetans at that time. For the merit derived in these campaigns, the document 
explains, he “received tribute from the four directions, as treasures poured 
in from the five regions". He then “covered the ground with gold, seeking out 
craftsmen with disks of white jade’, and “subsequently chose to live in the 
city of the ancient commandery of Dunhuang where he built the Shengguang 
Monastery EEz£"? The piece expresses in literary language how Zhang Khri 
sum rje established the Shengguang Monastery by winning military merit 
abroad and then employing the subsequent foreign tribute to construct and 
ornament a monastery. This is a classic example of a Tibetan military official 
of the highest rank donating goods brought in from abroad to a monastery 
at Dunhuang. 


E 


8 See Zhang Guangda 5E JE, "Tubo feiniaoshi yu Tubo yichuan zhidu" IEIR S (EH 
(Ei fill EE (The Tibetan “Winged Envoys” and the Tibetan Postal Relay System), in Beijing 
daxue Zhongguo zhonggushi yanjiu zhongxin IER AS Pee Se EAE HUS ed., Dun- 
huang Tulufan wenxian yanjiu lunji FW ME X AIT (Research Papers on the 
Dunhuang and Turfan Texts) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1982), pp. 167-78. 

9 P2765 = P.tib.1070 (for standard ms. abbreviations, see the article by Éric Trombert in this 
issue of Asia Major). See Chen Tsu-lung BETERE, Dunhuang wenwu suibi PUES WAS 
(Random Notes on Dunhuang Artefacts) (Taibei: Shangwu yinshuguan, 1979), p. 267. I have 
made some adaptations according to the original documents. 


i 
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A similar “record of merit” from Dunhuang relates how a high official, 
blon Dongbozang im 7i 0 dispatched to Dunhuang by the Tibetan court, 
repaired a dilapidated monastery in Shazhou. It describes Buddha images 
*... Shown with the finest gold, irradiating lapis lazuli ... delicate and refined"! 


Although the document is not complete and does not directly refer to foreign 
donations, judging by its descriptions of the Buddha images, b/on Dongbozang 
also devoted considerable wealth to Buddhist projects. 

The record of a donation dated 27 January 828, lists the articles given by 
rtse-rje blon Mangre ffi 5damze24, along with the motivation for donating 
them: “one ..., two zhang and nine chi tall, one dou of grapes, five liang of 
antidote for poison. These items were given to the clergy for the ‘turning 


of the scriptures’. The five liang of antidote are to be used in the ceremony of 
the lighting of the lamps on the first day of the first month presided over by 
Instructor Song"? The rtse-rje was the highest military official in the Tibetan 
administration at Dunhuang, and his donations to the monastery included for- 
eign foods and medicines. 

Judging by the foreign objects donated to Dunhuang monasteries during the 
period of Tibetan rule as detailed in the tables, some “foreign brocade’ ( fanjin 
& $i) may have come from Tibet, but of course it may also have been brought 
via Tibetans from Persia or Sogdiana. Recently, textiles excavated in Dulan 
#0, in Qinghai province,'^ include many Persian and Sogdian imports. These 
goods may have passed through Dunhuang on their way to Qinghai. Hence, the 


x 


10 Tam unable to reconstruct the Tibetan for this name. 

11 For the quotation, see Li Zhengyu 24 {EF "Tubo Lundongbozang xiu qielan gongde ji 
liang canjuan de faxian, zhuihe ji kaozheng" H i & Fee (E MES (esc RE POR HJ 
SESS 589 (The Joining of Two Fragments of the Merit Inscription of Building 
a Monastery by the Tibetan Lundongbozang), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu, Vol. 2, 1997, 
Pp. 250-252. /Ix.1462-I-P.3829, "Da Fan (Bo?) gu Shazhou xingren buluo jian fangyu bing- 
mashi ji xingying liuhou jianjun shi Lundongbozang chongxiu qielan gongde ji" A# i 

DYN AT AGETE DVS EEE HS aa (e Es BE E CER S UOTE DT C. 

12 Again, Iam unable to reconstruct the Tibetan. 

13 P.2583 “Tubo shennian biqiuni xiude deng shishe shu” IH- 3 H Æ (828) LL Fr Je f (8 Sit 
FEE, Dunhuang shehui jingji wenxian zhenji shilu, Vol. 3, p. 66. 

14 Xu Xinguo 27% and Zhao Feng #4, "Dulan chutu sizhipin chutan" 5p H1 E 4X 
ua YI (Preliminary Examination of the Silk Textiles from Dulan), Zhongguo lishi bowu- 
guan guankan PF RE SP EYER EET] (Bulletin of the Chinese Museum of History), 
Vols. 15-16, 1991, pp. 63-81; Xu Xinguo, *Dulan Tubo mu chutu han shouniao zhijin yanjiu" 
DTE BAH +See SSO (Silk Textile with Turkey Motif from the Tibetan 
Tomb at Dulan), Zhongguo zangxue F Eijk (Tibetan Studies in China), No. 1, 1996, 
pp. 3-26; Xu Xinguo, “Qinghai Dulan Tubo mu chutu taiyangshen tu'an zhijin kao" #7 

uu EK E tel ARIE (Silk Textile with the Sun Deity Motif from the 

Tibetan Tomb at Suis Qinghai), Zhongguo zangxue, No. 3, 1997, pp. 67-82. 
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"foreign" and “Iranian” brocade (hujin 5H$i$) in Dunhuang monasteries may be 
similar to the textiles found in Qinghai. Further, there are also textiles manu- 
factured in Molu REK in eastern Dashi (Arabia), silver cups with gold inlaid 
flowers in a Byzantine style, gold and silver utensils from Sogdiana or Persia, 
embroidered felt from Khotan, as well as precious stones, incense and medi- 
cine from the West. 


3.2 Khotan 

Embroidered felt appears in Dunhuang monastic inventories during the period 
of Tibetan rule, and continued to be received at monasteries during the 
rule of the Return to Allegiance Circuit. From the beginning of the 10th century, 
Khotan maintained steady relations with Dunhuang. The Khotanese royal fam- 
ily intermarried over several generations with the Cao family, who were local 
commissioners of the Return to Allegiance Circuit. Khotanese kings, princes, 
princesses, emissaries and monks all came to Dunhuang, either staying there 
or passing through. As many of the people of both regions were Buddhist devo- 
tees, the donations Khotanese made to Dunhuang Buddhist monasteries were 
not limited to felts. 

Among the Khotanese documents from Dunhuang originally in the collec- 
tion of Baron von Staél-Holstein is a record of the year 925 that recounts the 
arrival at Shazhou of a group of high-level Khotanese officials, who paid rever- 
ence to the monasteries there and had stupas constructed and oil donated for 
the monastery lamps.!5 

Another example is a recently published document in the Russian collec- 
tion of Dunhuang manuscripts;!¢ it describes how a young Khotanese woman 


p 


in Dunhuang, Youding #472, attempted to construct a cave temple at the 


Mogao Caves, but, running short of funds, composed a letter to a Khotanese 
princess asking for “a skirt of Iranian brocade" She further asked a grand minis- 
ter and a princess to send "five to ten bolts of silk" as well as “yarn and pigments 
to make embroidered images for the Sanjie Monastery". In addition, she also 
asked for “thirty to fifty bolts of thin Kancheng 2x ink silk sent to the east for use 
around the caves; also [for] twenty to thirty catties of red copper"? Examples 


15 Harold W. Bailey, "The Staél-Holstein Miscellany’, Asia Major, New Series, Vol. 2, No. 1, 
1951, pp. 44-45. The year is identified according to Edwin G. Pulleyblank, “The Date of the 
Staél-Holstein Roll", Asia Major, New Series, Vol. 4, No. 1, 1954, pp. 90-97. 

16 — /Ix2148(2)4/Ix.6069(1). For the whole text, see Zhang Guangda and Rong Xinjiang, “Shi 
shiji Yutianguo de Tianshou nianhao ji qi xiangguan wenti” FE T DATES JA s 

TES EAR fee (The Tianshou Reign Title of 1oth Century Khotan and Related 
Questions), Ouya xuekan Bj 3 ETI) (Journal of Eurasian Studies), Vol. 1, 1999, pp. 183-184. 

17  Jx2148(2)4/Ix.6069(1). 
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such as these reflect the enthusiasm of Khotanese donors for the Buddhist 
Mogao Caves, the route taken by some of the objects brought to Dunhuang 
from abroad, and the wealth and variety of these gifts. 

The Mogao Caves also preserve a six-sided wooden stupa donated by a 
Khotanese king, including a now-lost small silver stupa inside.!® The wooden 
stupa is preserved in the Gansu Provincial Museum, where I saw it in August 
of 2000. Khotan made many contributions to the Buddhist monasteries of 
Dunhuang, particularly in the construction of cave temples at the Mogao 
Caves, a subject I discuss at greater length elsewhere.!9 


3.3 Sogdiana 

Sogdians originally lived in the city-state located in Central Asia between the 
two rivers, the Amu Darya and Syr Darya. However, because of their emphasis 
on merchant activity, Sogdians first came to China during the Wei-Jin period 
and continued to do so through the Sui and Tang periods. Dunhuang, located 
at a key point along the Silk Route, was a necessary stopping point for Sogdians 
travelling further east. For this reason, Dunhuang supported a Sogdian com- 
munity from early on.?? When Dunhuang came under Tibetan rule, the 
Sogdian community dispersed. As their homeland had long since been occu- 
pied by Arab forces, many Sogdians, with nowhere else to go, continued to live 
in Dunhuang and to engage in commercial activities, many of them in posi- 
tions of great wealth.?! Sogdians originally practiced Zoroastrianism, erecting 
Zoroastrian temples in their communities, but under the strong Buddhist 
influence of Dunhuang, Sogdian immigrants began to convert to Buddhism in 


18 See Zhang Guangda and Rong Xinjiang, Yutian shi congkao T [i] 5: 85 (Studies on the 
History of Khotan) (Shanghai: Shanghai shudian, 1993), pp. 63, 69 (n. 9). For the wooden 
stupa, see Li Jian, ed., The Glory of the Silk Road: Art from Ancient China (Dayton, Ohio: The 
Dayton Art Institute, 2003), p. 132, no. 58. 

19 Rong Xinjiang, “Lite tan Yutian dui Dunhuang shiku de gongxian" IKEK T [e] Ej POE A 

fI JERISA (A Brief Discussion of the Khotanese Contribution to the Dunhuang Caves), 
Dunhuang yanjiuyuan PUEDE ed. 2000 nian Dunhuangxue guoji yantaohui 
wenji 2000 FROR ERES itt @ SC (Papers from the International Conference of 
Dunhuang Studies in the Year 2000) (Lanzhou: Gansu minzu chubanshe, 2003), pp. 67-82. 

20 Ikeda On JI EH; 5i, “Hasseiki chüyo ni okeru Tonko no Sogudojin shüraku" 8 TEE He 
(C330 5 SUR OO AZ FAI% (Sogdian Settlements in Dunhuang in the Mid-8th 
Century), Yurashia bunka kenkyü 1 — 7 i 7 X 4EWT2t (Studies in Eurasian Culture), 
Vol. 1, 1965, pp. 49-92. 

21 Zheng Binglin and Wang Shangda E £, "Tubo tongzhi xia de Dunhuang Suteren" IH% 
SUA FHJaUst SER. A (Sogdians in Dunhuang under Tibetan Rule), Zhongguo zangxue, 
No. 4, 1996, pp. 43-53. 
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great numbers during the period of Tibetan rule, guickly becoming powerful 
patrons of Buddhism in the region.?? 
For example, a document recording the donation of a copy of a scripture 


from one Kang Xiuhua E257 notes:23 


One written copy of the Great Prajfíaparamita sutra, donated together 
with three swirled silver plates, weighing thirty-five liang, one hundred 
shuo of grain, fifty shuo of millet and four jin of powder. As for the previ- 
ously mentioned donations given with the scripture, Master Xuan JZfll 
E was respectfully requested to oversee their resale for the purpose of 
supporting the copying of scriptures. He is to supply paper ink and brush 
himself. Respectfully submitted by disciple Kang Xiuhua on the 8th day 
of the 4th month.?^ 


Kang Xiuhua must have been a descendant of a Sogdian merchant. The three 
"silver platters" he donated to the monastery may well have been Sogdian 
silver of the sort that has been found in large quantities within China.?* The 
reference here to “Powder” refers to “Iranian powder" (hufen &Hij), a type of 
cosmetic imported from the West that was also used as pigment for murals and 
was for this reason sought after by both monks and laypeople at Dunhuang. At 
the end of the document, it records income received when Master Xuan resold 
four jin of powder. The forty-nine liang of powder were exchanged for 206 shi 
5 dou of grain, used by the monastery to support the copying of scriptures and 
other activities.26 

During the Return to Allegiance period, Sogdians in Dunhuang continued 
to exert considerable power. An Jingmin 25:52, who fought along with Zhang 
Yichao 5E to overthrow the Tibetan government, seems to have been a 


Sogdian representative. The Cao family, which governed from the early years 
of the 10th century during the Return to Allegiance period, may well have been 


22 Ikeda On, “Hasseiki chüyo ni okeru Tonko no Sogudojin shüraku"; Zheng Binglin, “Tang, 
Wudai Dunhuang de Suteren yu Fojiao”, Dunhuang yanjiu, No. 2, 1997, pp. 151-168. 

23 P.2912, “Mou nian si yue ba ri Kang Xiuhua xiejing shirushu" 4 H /\ El Bess EAR 
Jit. Ait. 

24 Tang and Lu, Dunhuang shehui jingji wenxian zhenji shilu, Vol. 3, p. 58. 

25  QiDongfang RJ, Tangdai jinyinqi yanjiu JE V 2 $E STF (Study of Gold and Silver 
Vessels in the Tang Period) (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe, 1999). 

26 Silver and Iranian powder are discussed in Éric Tromberts article, "Cooking, Dyeing, and 
Worship: The Uses of Safflower in Medieval China as Reflected in Dunhuang Documents" 
Asia Major, 3rd Series, Vol. 17, No. 1, 2004, pp. 59-72. Also, see Jiang Bogin, ed., Dunhuang 
Tulufan wenshu yu sichou zhi lu, p. 196; Zheng Binglin, "Kang Xiuhua xiejing shirushu' yu 
‘Xuan Heshang huomai hufen li’ yanjiu’, pp. 192-99. 
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descendants of Sogdians.?” Conseguently, donations to Buddhist monasteries 
at Dunhuang by Sogdians at that time did not stop. And some of the dona- 
tions of Sogdian or Western goods I list in the tables may have been donated by 
descendants of Sogdians who still retained a taste for Sogdian goods. 

In addition, during the Return to Allegiance years, Dunhuang retained 
close relations with both Uighur royal families in the East and the West.2® And 
Buddhist travel between India and China continued to pass along the Hexi 
corridor.?9 Both of these factors brought a wealth of foreign goods to Dunhuang 
monasteries. 


4 The Value and Significance of Foreign Gifts Kept at Dunhuang 
Monasteries 


For the people of Dunhuang, the foreign objects kept in Buddhist monasteries 
were rare, valuable artefacts. The imports mentioned in Dunhuang documents 
are for the most part typical of objects imported to China from the West. For 
this reason, we can place such objects in the context of foreign goods brought 
to China in the medieval period more generally, as studied by Berthold Laufer 
in his Sino-Iranica, Edward H. Schafer's The Golden Peaches of Samarkand and 
Jiang Boqin's Dunhuang Tulufan wenshu yu sichou zhi lu $i Fr S EN EHK 
437 15.99 Here I focus in particular on the function of some of these goods as 


Buddhist donations, touching only briefly on their meaning in other contexts. 


27 Rong Xinjiang, “Dunhuang Guiyijun Caoshi tongzhizhe wei Sute houyi shuo” POH EES 

HE Sa Se RH Gian (The Cao Ruling House of Guiyijun Dunhuang as Sogdian 
Descendants), Lishi yanjiu FEE HST (Historical Studies), No. 1, 2001, pp. 65-72. 

28 Xinjiang Rong, “The Relationship of Dunhuang with the Uighur Kingdom in Turfan in the 
Tenth Century”, in Louis Bazin and Peter Zieme, eds., De Dunhuang a Istanbul: Hommage 
à James Russell Hamilton (Silk Road Studies v) (Turnhout: Brepols, 2001), pp. 275-298; 
“Ganzhou Huihu yu Caoshi Guiyijun" Hy [=| 96a EX Paige (The Ganzhou Uighurs 
and the Cao Family Guiyijun), Xibei minzu yanjiu PJERA (Studies in North- 
western Ethnicities), No. 2, 1993, pp. 60-72. 

29 Rong Xinjiang, “Dunhuang wenxian suojian wan Tang, Wudai chu Zhong-Yin wen- 
hua jiaowang" FOR CAPIT PLM ECAR PEDSC(L2¢¢£ (Sino-Indian Cultural 
Contact in the Late Tang, Five Dynasties and Early Song Periods as seen in the Dunhuang 


se 


Manuscripts), in Ji Xianlin jiaoshou bashi huadan jinian lunwenji ESBS /\ +E 
mau nam SCE (Papers in Honour of Professor Ji Xianlin’s 80th Birthday) (Nanchang: 
Jiangxi renmin chubanshe, 1991), pp. 955-968. 

30 Berthold Laufer, Sino-Iranica: Chinese Contributions to the History of Civilization in Ancient 
Tran (Chicago: Field Museum of Natural History, 1919). (I cite Schafer’s and Jiang’s works 


elsewhere in the notes.) 
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I first take up embroidered Khotanese felt. It was an essential textile for 
nomads and the people of Iran, used for hats, tents, seats, saddles and boots.?! 
The Khotanese, themselves descendants of the Iranian-speaking Sakas, were 
skilled in felt production, as evidenced by the felt hats, clothing ornaments, 
socks and other garments found in 1983-1984 and 1992-1993, when Xinjiang 
archaeologists excavated tombs at Sampula. Although the tombs have been 
dated as ranging from the first century BCE to the 4th century CE, the work- 
manship of the goods, even at this early date, was extraordinary.?? For the Sui, 
Tang, and Five Dynasties periods, Khotanese felt must have been even more 
exquisite. In addition, this type of felt, which protects against the cold and 
wind, was extremely useful for the monks and laypeople of Dunhuang. 

There is also the example of the Ánanda skirt with a foreign brocade 
hem. Jiang Boqin has pointed out that “foreign brocade” ## was especially 
rare. Reference is made to the double-lion motif in pearl roundel-patterned 
brocade unearthed in Turfan tH: 3. And a double-bird motif in pearl roundel- 
patterned Iranian-style brocade is worn by mGar sTong-btsan Yul-bzung (Lu 
Dongzan), as depicted in the composition “Man-Drawn Carriage 47% Ef”. 
The “Ananda skirt" was probably of foreign silk in a Sasanian style.33 At the 
same time, Jiang argues that the “fur brocade" referred to in inventories for 
the Longxing Monastery was a type of Sogdian silk.?* This theory has been 
challenged.35 Nonetheless, textiles termed “foreign brocade” or “Iranian bro- 
cade" (hujin), regardless of whether they were made by Sogdian craftsmen 
from Persian silk or Sogdian silk, or whether they were imitations made by 


Lp 


Chinese craftsmen or made for export, were viewed nonetheless as exotic 
goods. Although we have no examples of what is clearly an "Ananda skirt with 
foreign brocade hem", we do have a sutra wrapper, found in the sutra cave at 


31 Schafer, Golden Peaches, p. 200. 


32 Xinjiang Weiwuer zizhiqu bowuguan 3r E zi R3 Bale BE and Xinjiang wenwu 
kaogu yanjiusuo X EH 4 UE ZG PIT, Zhongguo Xinjiang Shanpula: Gudai Yutian wen- 
ming de jieshi yu yanjiu P RIZE LAL : ECT DRDCBHR Tz ESE (Shanpula, 
Xinjiang: The Culture of Ancient Khotan) (Xinjiang: Xinjiang renmin chubanshe, 2001), 
p. 40, figs. 440—443. 

33 Jiang Boqin, ed., Dunhuang Tulufan wenshu yu sichou zhi lu, pp. 206—209. 

34 Jiang Bogin, ed., Dunhuang Tulufan wenshu yu sichou zhi lu, pp. 2093210. 

35 Wu Min gS, "Tulufan gumu chutu de sizhipin xintan" tS HAW EAR AT 

£ (New Investigations into the Silk Textiles Excavated in the Ancient Tombs of Turfan), 

Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu, No. 4, 1999, pp. 299-322; Angela Sheng, "Innovations in Textile 

Techniques on China's Northwest Frontier, 500-700 AD”, Asia Major, 3rd Series, Vol. 11, 

No. 2, 1998, pp. 117-160. 
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Dunhuang, that has a beaded hem embroidered with animal designs.?$ This 
gorgeous piece offers us a clue as to what other types of ornamented foreign 
silken goods must have looked like. 

Here I must mention the 10-liang silver vase with gold inlay, silver plates with 
gold inlay, silver plates, an 8-liang half-white silver dish, a silver censer 
with silver lions, a silver vajra-vara, a 6-liang cup with gold inlay, a silver cup 
in Byzantine style and a 7-liang Byzantine-style silver cup with base. During 
the Tang, gold and silver vessels were for the most part derived from Persia 
and Sogdiana, or were in some cases Chinese attempts at reproduction. And 
so, such goods can be viewed generally as “Persian” and “Sogdian”. Many gold 
and silver objects were unearthed from the base of the stupa at the Famen 
Monastery.?? As in the case at the Famen Monastery, Buddhist monasteries at 
Dunhuang contained both daily objects and ritual implements made of gold 
and silver, though the objects found at Dunhuang cannot compare in quality 
with those found at the Famen Monastery, and are primarily made of silver. 
Of particular note is Jiang Boqin's assertion that two of these artefacts at 


Dunhuang, said to be in Fulin ji style, are silver cups from Byzantium (Fulin 
is generally taken as an ancient Chinese name for Byzantium ).?? 

Quite a bit of brass has come to light, for example, a vase with a newly-made 
lotus base, a newly-made brass censer with gold inlay and lion base (both com- 
plete), brass fragrant beads and a brass cup. Brass $434 was produced in Persia 
and India, in value ranked just behind gold and silver. It was used to manufac- 
ture Buddha images and daily articles, both of which are seen in the Buddhist 
monasteries at Dunhuang.?? The phrase *newly-made" may indicate that these 
goods were made by local craftsmen at Dunhuang. 

Other objects from the West included glass vases, probably from Persia and 
Rome; jade knife handles, probably from Khotan; sese #3 (lapis lazuli) also 


36 M. Aurel Stein, Serindia (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921), pp. 1049-1050, pls. 106, 111, 116; 
Roderick Whitfield, The Art of Central Asia (Tokyo: Kodansha, 1985), Vol. 3, pl. 6, figs. 6—7; 
Roderick Whitfield and Anne Farrer, Caves of the Thousand Buddhas: Chinese Art from the 
Silk Route (London: G. Braziller, 1990), p. 18, no. 91, Ch.xlviii.oo1. 

37  FamensiBowuguan j2:["} =F EEE, ed., Famensi i; [5$ (The Famen Monastery) (Xi'an: 
Shaanxi Lüyou chubanshe, 1994). 

38 Jiang Bogin, ed., Dunhuang Tulufan wenshu yu sichou zhi lu, p. 16. 

39 Jiang Bogin, ed., Dunhuang Tulufan wenshu yu sichou zhi lu, pp. 67-68; Lin Meicun Tfi 

SJ, “Toushi ru Hua kao" $4) A 3&5 (The Introduction of Brass into China), in his Gudao 

xifeng: Kaogu xin faxian suojian zhongxi wenhua jiaoliu TT XPS JE, : 75 hres AL 

VS CER (Western Influences through Ancient Routes: Cultural Exchanges between 

China and the West as seen in Recent Archaeological Discoveries) (Beijing: Sanlian shuju, 

2000), pp. 210-230. Zhou Weirong J&jf&jZis, "Toushi kaoshu" “Hi At (On "Brass"), 

Wenshi XÈ (Literature and History), 53, 2000, pp. 79-89. 
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from Khotan; agate beads that came from Tuhuoluo IX 


ay 


zi (present-day 
Afghanistan) and Samarkand; amber produced in Byzantium and brought to 
China from Persia during the Tang; and coral that came for the most part from 
Persia and Ceylon.*° 


Rare, expensive goods seen in records from Buddhist monasteries at 
Dunhuang, including textiles, gold and silver objects, precious stones, incense, 
and medicine carried both practical and symbolic value. Gold and silver 
objects along with precious stones were usually used as ritual implements for 
the worship of Buddhist images. Silk and other types of textiles were used as 
garments for metal or clay Buddhist sculpture, or were used as the base for 
paintings. Incense and other types of dye materials, such as “Iranian powder”, 
were also necessary for murals or for ornamenting Buddhist buildings, while 
medicines were necessary for monks who frequently practiced medicine. 

For the people of Dunhuang, objects imported from abroad in the construc- 
tion of Buddhist images were more attractive and appealing than ordinary 
copper or clay images. Such images were frequently credited with supernatu- 
ral powers. Because of the rarity of the material from which they were made, 
Dunhuang inhabitants granted them a special function and significance. For 
this reason, Buddhist monasteries in the Western Regions and in the interior 
of China went to great lengths to obtain such objects, in part in order to attract 
devotees to their monasteries. 

The Travels of Faxian }2-44(& notes that in Khotan, "seven or eight li from 
the capital city there is a monastery called Wangxinsi rf (The King's New 
Monastery). It was built some eighty years ago and was under construction 
during the reigns of three kings before it was finished. It is twenty-five zhang 
in height, covered with ornate carvings, which are gilded with gold and silver, 
and completed with precious gems. Of whatever things of highest value and 
preciousness the kings in the six states east of the Pamirs are possessed, they 
contribute the greater portion [to this monastery], using but a small portion of 
them themselves"^! When Song Yun RE went to the Western Regions during 
the Northern Wei, he stopped at a monastery in the eastern part of Khotan 
where he saw "tens of thousands" of colorful banners hanging from a stupa. 
"More than half of them were from the Northern Wei, and were marked with 
characters reading ‘gth year of the Taihe KA reign period (495), ‘2nd year 


40 Laufer, Sino-Iranica; Schafer, Golden Peaches. 
41 Zhang Xun X£5&, Faxian zhuan jiaozhu FREE (Annotated Edition of the Travels 
of Faxian) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1985), p. 14. The English translation for 
the last sentence follows James Legge, A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms (Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1886), p. 20. 
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Ed 


of the Jingming 244 reign period (501), and ‘and year of the Yanchang Zi & 


reign period (513). On only one banner could I read a date from the Yaoqin 
HÆ [Hou Qin 142] period (384-417)"*? In the Western Regions, these ban- 
ners sent from the Chinese interior carried important symbolic meaning. 

Just as in western China, Buddhist monasteries in Central China also col- 
lected foreign goods in part to attract adherents. The greatest concentration of 
relevant materials comes from the area in and around the capital at Chang'an 
during the Sui and Tang dynasties. For instance, at the Da Xingshan Monastery 
Ki in Jingshan ward 15352; “the workmanship of the Mafijuári Hall was 
exquisite, their walls pasted with gold-leaf squares brought from the Western 


Regions as gifts by Amoghavajra" [705—774, a translator from Samarkand or 
Ceylon who lived in China]. There were also “jade statues from Khotan, one chi 
and seven cun tall, more than a cun in thickness, including one Buddha, four 
Bodhisattvas and a flying sylph"4? In the Shenghua Hall EE z&£ of the Yunhua 


E 


Monastery 23 


=F in Datong ward KEJI}, there was a "standing brass statue 


from Khotan of great antiquity". Such foreign Buddha images were an impor- 
tant constituent part of the medieval monastery, serving as objects of worship 
and points of attraction for pilgrims from abroad. 

The previously-mentioned wooden and silver stupas as well as the Staél- 
Holstein scroll reveal that at that time the worship of foreign-made Buddha 
images and stupas at Dunhuang was common. In the murals at the Mogao 
Caves we can still see “auspicious images of carved sandalwood from the city 
of Phema in Khotan', the “auspicious white image of the Maitreya Buddha 
from Southern India" and an “auspicious image of Sakyamuni with Sumeru 
pedestal and silver Bodhisattvas from Maghada"^^ We can also see traces 
of foreign donations in the silk paintings and textiles found in the sutra cave 
at Dunhuang. 


as 


42 Fan Xiangyong 3 1f 2, Luoyang qielan ji jiaozhu YS ba MERCE (Annotated Edition 
of the Luoyang Qielan ji [Record of the Monasteries of Luoyang]) (Shanghai: Shanghai 
guji chubanshe, 1978), pp. 265-66. 

43 Duan Chengshi PSpkxt, Si ta ji FHU (Records of Temple Pagodas), A, Youyang zazu 

HE REAH (Miscellaneous Morsels from the South Slope of You Mount) (Beijing: Zhong- 
hua shuju, 1981), pp. 245-246. 

44 See Alexander Coburn Soper, “Representations of Famous Images at Tunhuang”, Artibus 
Asiae, 27, 1965, pp. 349-364; Zhang Guangda and Rong Xinjiang, “Dunhuang 'Ruixiangji, 
ruixiangtu ji qi fanying de Yutian" Bote MAE ^ Xr [eg ii] ERAF fl (Khotan 
as Seen in the Auspicious Records and Images from Dunhuang), in Zhang Guangda 
and Rong Xinjiang, Yutian shi congkao T [E] 5:38:75 (Studies on the History of Khotan) 
(Shanghai: Shanghai shudian chubanshe, 1993), pp. 212-279. 
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Buddhist monks and nuns depended in large measure on the support of 
other segments of society for their survival. The most fundamental donations 
to the Buddhist clergy were clothing, food, sleeping articles and medicines, 


termed in Buddhist texts as the “four donations" USHER. But from early 
on, the range of commonly donated objects came to include much more. The 
Lotus Sutra, for instance, lists ten types of donation, encouraging devotees to 
give “offerings of flowers, incense, necklaces, powdered incense, paste incense, 
incense for burning, silken canopies, streamers and banners, clothing and 
music"^5 Other scriptures provide other lists of potential donations, including 
large projects such as the construction of houses and courtyards, the opening 
up of caves, and the construction of stupas, but extending as well to dona- 
tions literally as small as a single thread. Any object given to Buddha, dharma 
or sangha was rewarded with merit and blessings. For this reason, all social 
classes from emperors to commoners made donations to Buddhist monaster- 
ies. Of course, the material value of donations from the upper reaches of society 
were more substantial. In particular, on the death of such powerful figures 
as the emperor, or local rulers like the military commissioner or high officials 
in the Return to Allegiance government, when no other use was found for their 
possessions, including clothing and even former residences, they were turned 
over to Buddhist monasteries. In this way, medieval monasteries gradually 
became centers for the collection and storage of valuable articles, including 
foreign goods. 

From the perspective of the sangha, the storage space within the monastery 
was limited; they could not accept all donations indiscriminately without a 
system for processing and recording objects received. At the same time, they 
could not refuse donations. For this reason, monasteries established a system 
of auction in which certain monastic possessions were sold off in order to 
acquire things necessary for the monastery, as illustrated by the example above 
of the record of Master Xuan reselling Iranian powder. 

During the periods of Tibetan rule and of the Return to Allegiance Circuit, 
Buddhism reached the peak of its influence at Dunhuang, radiating from sev- 
enteen monasteries and three cave-temple complexes. Because of the steady 
stream of incoming officials, merchants, and monks, as well as the support 
for Buddhism by the Tibetan and Return to Allegiance Circuit, not only was 
there a wealth of gifts kept in Buddhist monasteries at Dunhuang, but many of 
these objects came from abroad. These objects are a reflection of the material 


45 The Lotus Sutra, trans. by Burton Watson (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1993), p. 161. 
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culture of Buddhism at Dunhuang and on the Silk Road. More specifically, 
the large body of extant foreign devotional objects demonstrates the care and 
attention given these rare and precious objects by the monastic community. 
Exotic foreign ornaments, images, utensils, and paintings held a greater fas- 
cination than ordinary local Buddhist statues and paintings. The worship of 
such objects furthered the reputation and image of Dunhuang Buddhism both 
within the region and beyond it. 


TABLE 21.1(A) References in Dunhuang documents to four types of foreign objects donated 
to local monasteries — textiles 


Object Monastery Date Provenance Donor Source 
Embroidered Unnamed 828 Khotan Bhiksuni P.2583 
Khotanese felt Xiude 

(Ete 
Khotanese felt Baoen 940- Khotan P.4908 
cushion SiS SF 
Embroidered Baoen 940- Khotan Niangzi P.4908 
Khotanese felt WTF 
Embroidered Baoen 940- Khotan Niangzi — S.4215 
Khotanese felt WRF 
Khotanese Baoen 967- Khotan P.3598 
padded strips 
Xizhou cloth Unnamed Tibetan Turfan P.2706 

period? 

Ananda skirt with Longxing Tibetan Persia/Sogdiana P.3432 
foreign-brocade esas period? 
hem 
PREE E iA 
Chinese wax-dyed Longxing 873 Persia/ P.2613 
foreign tongue- Sogdiana 
shaped brocade 
sash 
Large red parasol Longxing 873 Persia/Sogdiana P.2613 
of foreign brocade 
Four-edged red Longxing 873 Persia/Sogdiana P.2613 


parasol of foreign 
brocade 
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Object Monastery Date Provenance Donor Source 

Foreign cushion Dasheng 958 Tibet? S.1776 
RAST 

Small cushion of Baoen 940- Sogdiana? LiDutou  P.4908 

Iranian brocade AGA 

for [statue of] a 

holy monk 

Cushion of Baoen 940- Sogdiana? S.4215 

Iranian brocade 

Silk painting of ^ Longxing Tibetan Molu Ktk P.3432 

Guanshiyin on period 

Molu silk 

Embroidered Longxing Tibetan Molu kk P.3432 

parasol of Molu period 

silk 

Large red silk Unnamed ? Persia/Sogdiana 8.6276 

parasol with 


foreign brocade 
edge and green 
skirt 


TABLE 211(B) References in Dunhuang documents to four types of foreign objects donated 
to local monasteries — utensils made of precious metals 


Object Monastery Date Provenance Donor Source 
Gold: Liantai 793 Western Regions P.2567 
8 bo 3i yaad 

Gold cash: 1 Liantai 793 Western Regions P.2567 
Silver rings: 4 Liantai 793 Persia/Sogdiana P.2567 
Silver: ı liang, 3cash ^ Liantai 793 Persia/Sogdiana P.2567 
10 liang of silver vases  Liantai 793 Persia/Sogdiana P.2567 
with gold ornament 

8 liang of silver hulu — Liantai 793 Persia/Sogdiana P.2567 


sash 
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References in Dunhuang documents — utensils made of precious metals (cont.) 


Object Monastery Date Provenance Donor Source 
One silver fire iron Liantai 793 Persia/Sogdiana P.2567 
Silver: Oneandahalf — Liantai 793 Persia/Sogdiana P.2567 
cash 
Silver boot strap:1 Liantai 793 Persia/Sogdiana P.2567 
liang 
Three silver plates ? Tibetan  Persia/Sogdiana Kang P2912 
period Xiuhua 
RAH 
Silver vase: 10 liang Unnamed 828 Persia/Sogdiana P.2583 
Silver plate with gold Unnamed 828 Persia/Sogdiana P.2583 
ornament 
Silver plate: 10 liang Unnamed 828 Persia/Sogdiana P.2583 
Silver vase: 7 liang Unnamed 828 Persia/Sogdiana P.2583 
White silver bowl: 8 Baoen 940— Persia/Sogdiana P.4908 
and a half liang 
White silver bowl: 8 Baoen 940— Persia/Sogdiana S.4215 
and a half liang 
Silver cups with gold Longxing Tibetan  Persia/Sogdiana/ P.3432 
ornament in Byzantine period Fulin 
style: 6 liang 
Silver censer with Longxing 873 Persia/Sogdiana P.2613 
silver lions 
Byzantine Silver cup — Longxing 873 Persia/Sogdiana/ P.2613 
with base: 7 liang Fulin 
Silver cup: 3 liang,4  Longxing 873 Persia/Sogdiana P.2613 
cash 
Silver cup: 4 liang,5  Longring 873 Persia/Sogdiana P.2613 
[cash] 
Silver cup: 4 liang Longxing 873 Persia/Sogdiana P.2613 
Pillow with silver Dasheng 958 Persia/Sogdiana $3776 
inlay 
Silver vajra-vara Unnamed  Guiyijn Western Regions $.6050 
period 
Brass vase Liantai 793 Western Regions P.2567 
64 brass hairpins Liantai 793 Western Regions P.2567 
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TABLE 21.1(B) References in Dunhuang documents — utensils made of precious metals (cont.) 


Object Monastery Date Provenance Donor Source 
Brass sash Liantai 793 Western Regions P.2567 
Newly-made brass Baoen 940— Western Regions P.4004 
lotus base 

Newly-made brass, Baoen 940— Western Regions P.4004 


gilded censer with lion 
base: complete 


Brass beads Longxing 873 Western Regions P.2613 
Brass cup Longxing 873 Western Regions P.2613 
Raw copper Longxing 873 Kucha P.2613 
Kuchean jar 

Iranian-style Unnamed Tibetan Sogdiana P.2706 
lock period 

Iranian-style pick Longxing 873 Sogdiana P.2613 
Iranian-style lock Longxing 873 Sogdiana P.2613 
and key 

Iranian-style lock Yong’an Guiyijun Sogdiana P.3161 
and key KEF period 

Iranian-style lock core Longxing 873 Sogdiana P.2613 


TABLE 21.1(C) References in Dunhuang documents to four types of foreign objects donated 
to local monasteries — precious stones 


Object Monastery Date Provenance Donor Source 
Glazed vase Liantai 793 Western Regions P.2567 
Glazed vase Longxing 873 Western Regions P.2613 
Glazed vase Unnamed 906? Western Regions $.5899 
Glazed vase Jingtu gu Western Regions P.3638 
GAS 
Jade knife handle Longxing 873 Khotan P.2613 
Lapis lazuli Unnamed Tibetan Khotan? P.2706 
period 
5 pieces of Lapis lazuli Liantai 793 Khotan? P.2567 


Lapis lazuli Longxing 873 Khotan? P.2613 
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Object Monastery Date Provenance Donor Source 

Lapis lazuli flower Unnamed Tibetan Khotan? Aguo P3047 
period pars 

84 agate beads Liantai 793 Western Regions P.2567 

2 white agate beads Longxing 873 Western Regions P.2613 

Two pieces of amber Liantai 793 Western Regions P.2567 

9 pieces of amber Unnamed  Guiyijn Western Regions S.6050 
period 

2 stems of coral Unnamed Tibetan Western P.2706 
period Regions? 

21 strings of pearls Liantai 793 Western Regions P.2567 


TABLE 21.1(D) References in Dunhuang documents to four types of foreign objects donated 
to local monasteries — incense and medicine 


Object Monastery Date Provenance Donor Source 
Iranian Powder Unnamed Tibetan Western P.2912 
period Regions 
Half liang of Iranian Unnamed Tibetan Western Shier niang P.2837 
powder ritual space period Regions + =k 
ey 
3 liang of Iranian Unnamed Tibetan Western Tibetan JEX 
powder ritualspace period Regions disciple 162 
Yaozhong 
IET 
24 ke of Iranian powder Unnamed Tibetan Western Female JEX 
ritualspace period Regions disciple 162 
ilianglranian powder Unnamed Tibetan Female JEX 
ritual space period disciple 162 
5 and a half liang Unnamed Tibetan Western P.2706 
Iranian powder ritual space period Regions 
One portion Iranian Unnamed gth-ıoth Western S.5897 
powder ritual space cc. Regions 
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TABLE 21.1(D) References in Dunhuang documents — incense and medicine (cont.) 


Object Monastery Date Provenance Donor Source 
One myrobalan Unnamed Tibetan Western Female JEK 
ritual space period Regions disciple 162 
One myrobalan Unnamed Tibetan/ Western Li Jizi £ P.2863 
ritualspace Guiyijun ^ Regions EP 
period 
One myrobalan Unnamed Tibetan/ Western Kishi Æa P.3353 
ritual space Guiyijun Regions 


period 


CHAPTER 22 


The Exchange of Silk Textiles between Dunhuang 
and Khotan during the 10th Century 


Translated by Sally K. Church 


Although cultural exchange between the East and West was not as lively in the 
gth and 10th centuries as in the High Tang period, material and non-material 
cultural exchange among the small kingdoms and local political powers along 
the Silk Route continued unabated. Among these activities, the frequent eco- 
nomic and cultural exchanges between the kingdom of Khotan [£j and the 
Shazhou Guiyijun INE polity of Dunhuang BU during the 10th cen- 


tury show that despite the existence of so many separate political entities at 
this time, contact on the Silk Road in the areas of trade, technology, religion 
and culture were uninterrupted. This paper examines manuscripts excavated 
at Dunhuang and Khotan, as well as the silk artefacts found there, as a means 
of investigating the circulation of silk goods between these two locations. 


1 From Dunhuang to Khotan 


The original meaning of the term "Silk Road" emphasises the silk and silk prod- 
ucts that were exported from China to the West. As trade and cultural exchange 
increased along the Silk Road, the number and variety of products that trav- 
elled west and came east grew and diversified. Yet silk and silk products were 
consistently the most popular items traded among the various polities, geo- 
graphical areas and social classes in the Western Regions. 

We shall begin by examining the written records concerning the spread of 
silk goods in the traditional direction of transmission, from Dunhuang to Khotan. 


11 Loujiling #4%#8 (Damask Woven on a Draw Loom) 

Manuscript P.2638 is a report presented by the administrators of donations 
for Shazhou's entire monastic community in the 6th month of the 3rd year of 
the Qingtai 7527 reign period (936) of the Later Tang (£5 dynasty (923-937). 
Line 42 contains the following record: 
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Ezpenditures: One bolt of loujiling sent to the Empress of Khotan.! 


The manuscript is an account of the income, expenditure and current inven- 
tory from the ist day of the 6th month of 933 until the ist day of the 6th month 
Hx ÆA 


of 936, compiled by Yuanqing 5j, Fuji 14% and Jinguangding HÆ, the 
three administrators of donations for the Shazhou monastic community. 


The document bears the imprint of the “Seal of the District Samgha Overseer 
of Hexi” Hp 4E. This was precisely the time when the Guiyijun mili- 
tary commissioner Cao Yuande £r f& ruled Dunhuang (r. 935-939). He was 
the son of Cao Yijin Ez&: (r 914-935). The Empress of Khotan mentioned 


in the document was Cao Yijin's daughter, thus Cao Yuande's sister. In 934 
she was married to the King of Khotan, Li Shengtian ZEE X. (Visa’ Sambhava, 
r. 9212—966).? The event recorded in this document is the gift of one bolt of lou- 
jiling to the Empress of Khotan for her use. The loujiling was produced by the 
Shazhou monastic community by order of the Guiyijun authorities, and sent to 
her. Here in the record of expenditures, the date is not expressed as precisely as 
it is in the record of income, therefore we can only say that the gift took place 
between 934, when Lady Cao was married off to Khotan, and the 1st day of the 
6th month of 936. 

Damask is a woven material with a diagonal pattern. It first appeared in 
the Wei and Jin periods (220-265 and 265-420, respectively), and became 
prevalent in the Tang. In addition to flowers woven in a diagonal pattern on 
a plain weave background, we also see the emergence of such patterns woven 
on a diagonal background. Among the artefacts excavated at Dunhuang and 


Turfan I-44, the most common weave is a silk damask with a subtle floral 


1 See Ikeda On FEE, Chügoku kodai sekiché kenkya PEC (SX T A (Ancient Chinese 
Household Registers) (Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku Toyo bunka kenkyüjo, 1979), p. 649. 
2 Regarding this Khotanese empress and the date of her marriage, see Zhang Guangda Ra 
3€ and Rong Xinjiang 42% T, “Guanyu Tangmo Songchu Yutianguo de guohao, nianhao 
ji gi wangjia shixi wenti” BASERRI T Be ERIT BSE ^. HEEL EC-E UE A TSTRH. (On 
the Names of the Dynasty, Reign Titles and Royal Lineage of the Kingdom of Khotan in the 
Late Tang and Early Song Periods), in Beijing daxue Zhongguo zhonggushi yanjiu zhongxin 
JESCK ER rn i] ep a EHA ù, ed., Dunhuang Tulufan wenxian yanjiu lunji BOSE 
Ag LRG ate (Research Papers on the Dunhuang and Turfan Manuscripts) (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1982); here I follow Zhang Guangda and Rong Xinjiang, Yutian shi cong- 
kao (zengding ben) Fig 288-3 (143728) (Studies on the History of Khotan [enlarged 
edition]), (Beijing: Zhongguo renmin daxue chubanshe, 2008), pp. 33-34; Zhang Guangda 
and Rong Xinjiang, "Shi shiji Yutianguo de Tianshou nianhao ji qi xiangguan wenti” T-1É 4C 
-Ffsd EE JA Re PSEA (The Tianshou Reign Title of 3oth Century Khotan and 
Related Questions), originally published in Ouya xuekan E52 1] (Eurasian Studies), Vol. 1, 
1999; here I follow Zhang Guangda and Rong Xinjiang, Yutian shi congkao (zengding ben), 


pp. 300-302. 
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ornament (anhualing 5722); the warp and weft threads are the same colour 


and the flowers are woven in a diagonal pattern on a diagonal background.? 
Loujiling is a damask woven on a draw loom (louji HEI or hualouji (CET). Its 
name is sometimes shortened to louling #222, or louji. The louji is a draw loom 


requiring two people to operate it. They work together, with the weaver below 
responsible for working the shuttle and adjusting the weft to make the cloth, 
and the one above successively lifting the drawstrings to create the desired 
pattern.* This type of loom was already common in the interior of China dur- 
ing the Tang period, but almost all the records of draw looms in the Dunhuang 
manuscripts date from the 10th century Guiyijun period under the rule of the 


Cao # family. Damask of this type was mainly used by local Dunhuang offi- 
cials of all ranks, as well as monastic officials, to present as gifts to nobles and 
high-ranking officials, who used it to make clothing. It was also used by ordi- 
nary people in credit transactions in lieu of money, to pay fines and the like.” 
Because the /ouji was so large, the weaving process so complex, and the woven 
product so elegant and exquisite, this damask was extremely expensive. It was 
the highest quality silk produced in the Dunhuang region, not something that 
ordinary people could afford to use to make their own clothing. It is therefore 
clear that Cao Yuande chose the best locally manufactured silk for his sister 
who resided away from home. 


1.2 Mohouluo Brocade Eik žE $8, Xiaoling /h #4 (Damask with a 
Narrower Loom Width), and Loujiling 

Understanding the relationship among the persons mentioned in manu- 

script P.2638 above helps to clarify the relationship among those in manuscript 

/1x1380, which has only become available with the publication of all the 

Dunhuang manuscripts held in Russia. I shall begin by presenting the contents 

of this manuscript: 


3 Feng Zhao and Le Wang, “Glossary of Textile Terminology (Based on the Documents from 
Dunhuang and Turfan)’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Series 3, Vol. 23, No. 2, 2013, 
pp: 349-387, esp. pp. 354-355. (This work has been consulted for definitions of all silk prod- 
ucts mentioned below, and will not be cited each time.) 

4 Wang]Jinyu -EÉ £E, Dunhuangxue he kejishi BOSE RI FEE (Dunhuang Studies and the 
History of Science and Technology) (Lanzhou: Gansu jiaoyu chubanshe, 2011), pp. 458-467. 

5 Wang]Jinyu, Dunhuangxue he kejishi, pp. 458—467. 

6 Éric Trombert, Le crédit à Dunhuang: Vie matérielle et société en Chine médiévale (Paris: 
Institut des hautes études chinoises de College de France, 1995), pp. 12 and 119-120; Chinese 
translation: Tong Pi 37s [Éric Trombert), Dunhuang de jiedai: Zhongguo AA shidai de 
wuzhi shenghuo yu shehui BOSH [& Ex : HRF ERREA AS (Credit in 
Dunhuang: Material Life and Society in Medieval China), trans. by Yu Xin JX and Chen 


ET 


Jianhua [7 HE (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2003), pp. 103 and 108. 


is 
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[...] protection, this is my hope. Earlier [...] learning that the prime min- 
ister is in good health, I am responding to your letter. 


Today accompanying the Great King’s letter is one bolt of Mohouluo brocade, 
one bolt of xiaoling damask, [and from] my wife [i.e. your mother] lou| jiling] 
damask ... 


I shall stop here and not go into further detail. [from] Your father, the 
Great King. 


... the 28th day of the 7th month 
[Accompanying] the Great King’s letter is one bolt of loujiling damask. 
Also, [Accompanying] the wife's letter is one bolt of loujiling damask.” 


This is the draft of a letter from fu da wang SX KE (Father, the Great King) to 
an unspecified person. The third line is written in small characters inserted 


between the second and fourth lines, listing the gifts that accompanied the 
letter. Here, the word xin (5 means xinwu [3517] (accompanying gifts), which 
included a bolt of brocade and a bolt of xiaoling damask from the "Great King" 
as well as loujiling damask sent by his wife (furen RA), probably also one 
bolt. The last two lines record the gifts sent with the letter again, repeating 
the items inserted in small characters. The “Great King" and his wife each sent 
a bolt of loujiling damask. In Dunhuang manuscripts from the 10th century, 
the terms da wang and furen usually referred to the king of Dunhuang (the 
Guiyijun military commissioner who was called a king) and his spouse. Those 
military commissioners who were called kings were, in succession, Cao Yijin, 


Cao Yuanzhong #77 and Cao Yanlu Eit. The term used for “prime min- 


ister” (zaixiang 3244) in this context usually referred to the highest official in 


the surrounding kingdoms, such as Khotan and the Ganzhou Uighur kingdom, 
not to officials within the Guiyijun state. That the sender referred to himself 
as "Father, Great King" suggests that the recipient of this letter was prob- 
ably Cao Yijin's daughter, who married Li Shengtian, the king of Khotan. This 
is the same person as the "Empress of Khotan” mentioned in manuscript P2638. 
The zaixiang here refers to the prime minister of Khotan. In the missing text 
that preceded this passage, Cao Yijin probably sent greetings to his daughter 


7 For images of the manuscript, see E cang Dunhuang wenxian (Rik ZOE x SA (Dunhuang 
Manuscripts in Russian Collections), Vol. 8 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1997), p. 126. 
On the verso is a list of names, but since everything before and after the list is missing, it is 
impossible to know its function. 
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and asked after the prime minister's health. Thus the letter must have been 
written between 931 and 935, when Cao Yijin was called king. 

The loujiling damask that he sent to Khotan has been discussed in the pre- 
vious section. Xiaoling is a damask with a narrower loom width than daling 
K&. “Mohouluo brocade” must have been a brocade with a pattern depicting 
Mohouluo. Jin # (brocade) is a processed textile with heavily worked raised 
patterns, made using a relatively complicated technology. The patterns are 
ornate and colourful, and the finished product has the feel of a weighty, high- 
quality, durable textile. It is one of the most valuable silk goods. Mohouluo 
ENR is also called Mohouluo Miezi or Mohele #084, all variations of the 
name Luohouluo Z£lfzZ& (Skt. Rahula), Sakyamuni’s son, who later became a 


novice monk. Because Rahula was the son of the Buddha, statues of Rahula 
have been made and worshipped by people praying for a son on the double 
seventh festival ever since the Tang dynasty.® Historical records say that images 
of Rahula were usually made of clay or wood. However, the image stitched 
in the brocade given by Cao Yijin and his wife to their daughter was made 
with unimaginable complexity and craftsmanship. Moreover, the message 
of this gift must have been the wish that she would soon give birth to a son. 
Coincidently, we also have manuscript P.311 recording a Khotanese princess 
newly planting a flowering tree on the 15th day of the 7th month of the geng- 
shen year (960). The manuscript also mentions “ten Mohouluo"? Although we 
do not know what these Mohouluo were made of, this shows how popular such 


f= 


customs were in the regions of Dunhuang and Khotan. Tan Chanxue IPE 


argues that the Khotanese princess in this document was the third daughter of 
the king of Khotan, who married Cao Yanlu of Dunhuang (see the inscription 
in Mogao Cave No. 61). Tan also speculates about her motivation in having such 
Mohouluo images made.!9 


8 See Tan Chanxue 321125, Dunhuang minsu: Silu mingzhu chuan fengqing BIERE — 4 
ESHA PRES (Dunhuang Folklore: Customs of the Pearl of the Silk Road) (Lanzhou: 
Gansu jiaoyu chubanshe, 2006), pp. 244—246. 

9 Zhang Guangda and Rong Xinjiang, “Guanyu Dunhuang chutu Yutian wenxian de nian- 
dai ji qi xianguan wenti” RAJS FOH H pr SOSA] EE ESSERI (Dating the 
Khotanese Manuscripts Excavated at Dunhuang and Related Questions), originally pub- 
lished in Beijing daxue Zhongguo zhonggushi yanjiu zhongxin JERR KÆ Bg E Et 
FEAL, ed, Jinian Chen Yinque xiansheng danchen bainian xueshu lunwenji ERIRE 
Ti Atc ^E ERES EI ES TI a... (Academic Papers in Commemoration of Chen Yinque's 
100th Birthday) (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 1989); here I follow Zhang Guangda 
and Rong Xinjiang, Yutian shi congkao (zengding ben), p. 89. 

10 Tan Chanxue, Dunhuang minsu: Silu mingzhu chuan fengqing, p. 245. 


FE 
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1.3 White Damask with Curly Grass Pattern 

This item is an artefact from a man’s tomb discovered in a graveyard at Buzak 
in Khotan in 1984. According to the experts’ on-site investigation, “It is 75 cm 
long and 56 cm wide, the latter being the loom width. It is made of white 
damask with a curly grass pattern ...”. It dates from the Five Dynasties or the 
beginning of the Song period. On one side of the piece, on the upper edge, 
is a design that looks like two rings made of thick rope tied together in the 
middle. Below this are some Chinese characters written in ink, saying, “A gift 
accompanying a letter sent from the Lady to her son, Prime Minister Li Wang’er 
EHE 5i" On the other side, along the edge are the Khotanese words di tsai syam 
htye, which mean “belonging to Prime Minister Li" (Fig. 22.1). Considering the 


presence of Chinese characters and the close relations between the king of 
Khotan and Dunhuang in the Five Dynasties and early Song periods, it is highly 
probable that this fabric came from Dunhuang. The relationship among the 
persons mentioned in the inscriptions is still not entirely clear, but it is likely 
that a certain noble lady from Khotan, who lived in Dunhuang, gave this cloth 
to her son (Prime Minister Li Wang'er). From the name Li Shengtian, the king 
of Khotan, we know that the royal family of Khotan had the Chinese surname 
Li in the 10th century, and we can speculate that Prime Minister Li was from 
the royal house.?? Researchers presume that this piece of white silk was used as 


11 For an image of part the front and back sides, see Xinjiang Weiwuer zizhiqu wenwu 
shiye guanliju X EEA AEE EE et al., eds., Xinjiang wenwu guji 
daguan 388 XC v BABA (An Overview of; Xinjiang Cultural Relics and Historic Sites) 
(Urumgi: Xinjiang meishu sheying chubanshe; 1999), p. 99, Fig. 0230. For a study of tex- 
tiles, see Zhao Feng £2, Wang Le F4, Wan Fang 175 and Li Meng £4, "Hetian 

Buzhake caiguanmu chutu de zhiwu yu fushi” PHAIL EKE EE EAN eR ti 

(Textiles and Clothing Excavated from the Tombs at Buzak, Khotan), in Zhao Feng and 

Idris Abdurusul, eds., Damo lianzhu: Huan Takelamagan sichou zhi lu fushi wenhua kao- 

cha baogao KEER — TES SEALS TARZ RRRA eA RRE (The String of 

Pearls in the Great Desert: Report of the Investigation of the Clothing Culture on the Silk 

Road around the Taklamakan) (Shanghai: Donghua daxue chubanshe, 2007), p. 94; Feng 

Zhao and Le Wang, “Textiles and Clothing Excavated from the Tombs of Buzak in Khotan’, 

Journal of Inner Asian Art and Archaeology, 111, 2009, p. 172, figs. 17—20, colour pl. 6. On the 

interpretation of the Khotanese text, see Yoshida Yutaka x , Kotan shutsudo 8-9 seiki 

no kótango sezoku bunsho ni kansuru oboegaki 3 — Y Y H+ 8-9 EOD 2 — 9 val 

IE SCENCB] 4 T£AZ =X (Notes on Khotanese Secular Documents from the 8th- 
9th Centuries) (Kobe: Kobe shi gaikokugo daigaku Gaikokugaku kenkyüjo, 2006), 
pp. 35-36 (transcribed and translated by Kumamoto Hiroshi RĘKA). 

12 Yoshida Yutaka speculates that this Li Wang'er was born to Li Shengtian, king of Khotan, 
and Cao Yijin's daughter. Yoshida asserts that Li Wang'er was Visa Sura, who succeeded 
Li Shengtian as king of Khotan, and was buried in the Buzak tombs. See Yutaka Yoshida, 
"Visa' Süra's Corpse Discovered?” Bulletin of the Asia Institute, New Series, 19 (Iranian and 
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a face cover.? The writing on it suggests that when it was originally sent from 
Dunhuang to Khotan it was used to wrap a gift, with the words on the edge 
indicating the sender and recipient. 

A brocade-decorated silk fabric, excavated with this white damask, was a 
classic Liao style samite. This type of samite began to appear in Central China 
in the late Tang period, and was especially popular in the Five Dynasties and 
Northern Song. Hence it was manufactured in Central China. Apart from this 
item, the same grave also contained other textiles. Some silk goods were exca- 
vated from women's graves in the same cemetery in the 1970s and 1983, with 
craftsmanship akin to that employed in Central China during the late Tang 
and Five Dynasties periods, and ornamentation also following the Tang style.!* 
Therefore we can speculate that quite a few of these items were high quality 
silk products that came to Khotan via Dunhuang. They were used in burials by 
members of the royal house. 

Regretfully, apart from the tombs of Buzak, only a very few sites dating 
from the Five Dynasties and early Song have been discovered in the Khotan 
region, and there are no other writings or artefacts that can provide informa- 
tion aboutthe silk goods sent from Dunhuang to Khotan in the Guiyijun period. 
However, the large quantity of manuscripts and silk paintings preserved in 
the Dunhuang library cave allow us to come to a greater understanding of the 
transmission of textiles from Khotan to Dunhuang, and we shall examine these 
in detail below. 


14 Crimson mianling #44 (Damask Made of Spun Silk), 
Purple mianling 
Manuscript /Ix.1265 + /1x.1457 in the Russian collection seems to be a draft of 


a letter from someone in Shazhou to the officer Zhang Lang 5RBP and others 
in Khotan. The characters are written rather sloppily, using many alternate 
variants. Moreover the bottom part of the paper is missing, which causes the 
meaning to be disconnected. The surviving part is as follows:!5 


Zoroastrian Studies in Honor of Prods Oktor Skjzerva), 2005 (2009), pp. 233-238. However, 
this view is speculative and is yet to be proven. 

13 Feng Zhao and Le Wang, "Textiles and Clothing Excavated from the Tombs of Buzak in 
Khotan’, p. 172. 

14 See Zhao Feng, Wang Le, Wan Fang and Li Meng, “Hetian Buzhake caiguanmu chutu de 
zhiwu yu fushi", pp. 90-99; Feng Zhao and Le Wang, “Textiles and Clothing Excavated 
from the Tombs of Buzak in Khotan’, pp. 171-189. 

15 Foran image of the manuscript, see E cang Dunhuang wenxian, Vol. 8, p. 43. 
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It is the first month of winter and it is gradually getting cold, I humbly [...] 

the officer Zhang Lang of Khotan and the military commandant [...] 

ten-thousand blessings on your house, within a few days [...] 

mother-in-law and step son in Shazhou named Yonggian, do not [...] 

worry, hope that you would consider the circumstances detailed below. 
Earlier [...] 

one bolt of crimson mianling, and one bolt of purple mianling. Zhang [...] 

received it or not. Don't bother sending me a reply(?) but do [...] 

mercury, yellow copper, pearls, four-fold folding screen dyed with purple 
gromwell, their [...] 

the officer, good assistant, area commander (dutou #508), do not let him 
ad: 

Now, because someone is going there, I will not use a mounted messen- 
ger [...] 

will not go into details. Sincerely, [...] 


This letter records the comings and goings of an official whose status was 
below those belonging to the royal house. The silk goods sent from Shazhou 
consisted of one bolt of crimson mianling and one bolt of purple mianling. The 
historian Xu Zheng ($3 explains it clearly: 


For this type of mianling, the warp and weft should both be made of silk- 
floss threads. These so-called "silk floss threads" refer to silk threads that 
come from cocoons of inferior quality from which the threads cannot be 
extracted in the usual way. The filaments are therefore spun into fibres 
that can be used for weaving. 


She also discusses Dunhuang manuscript P.4975 with the Shen 7, family's 
inventory of gifts given and received, compiled on the 8th day of the 3rd month 
of the xinwei EÑ year, which includes these three types of damask (i.e. crim- 
son mianling, purple mianling and white mianling), as well as related artefacts 
discovered at Dunhuang.!6 

Apart from the Chinese manuscripts that contain detailed discussions of 
the types of silk transported to Khotan by a variety of means, there are also 
relevant records in other languages. The Tibetan P.t.no6r is a letter from “elder 


16 — XuZheng ($3, “Dunhuang sichou de pinzhong leibie" 9444550 J ira fi XR pI] (Varieties 
of Dunhuang Silk and their Classification), in Zhao Feng, ed., Dunhuang sichou yu sichou 
zhi lu Sk e ERARAS T ES (Dunhuang Silk and the Silk Road) (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 2009), pp. 56-57. 
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brother, the emperor of Khotan" (i.e. Li Shengtian), to “younger brother in 


Shazhou, the dan-re (ttingri, ‘heavenly’) šań-še (shangshu ý 35, ‘minister’)” 


(i.e. Cao Yuanzhong). The letter mentions “a return gift of silk made in China 
in exchange for purchasing 50 ...”.!” Although the document does not say what 
kind of silk it was, it clearly shows that there was a substantial amount of offi- 
cial trade. 

The Khotanese manuscript P.2958 includes drafts of a number of letters. The 
sixth letter (lines 199-215) is from a person named Hva Pa-kyau, who calls 
himself the “prince of Svahvam (Shuofang 7/77)" to the Khotanese court. In 
reality, he was a Khotanese prince who had started out from Khotan on a trib- 


ute mission, heading for Shazhou and Shuofang on his way to Central China. 
However, he was not able to go to Shuofang because the route was obstructed, 
so he stopped at Dunhuang. The letter mentions that one of the envoys, Hvàm 
Capastaka (a prince), following the orders of the Khotanese court, traded 30 jin 
of jade with the Guiyijun authorities in exchange for 200 bolts of silk ($aca).1 
Among these, 150 were to be given to the Khotanese court and 50 to the queen 
mother Khi-vyaina. In the seventh letter (lines 216-277), Hva Pa-kyau once 
again mentioned Hvam Capastaka's exchange of 20 jin of jade for 200 bolts of 
silk, adding that he hoped that the queen mother would be able to give him a 
bit more jade so he could exchange it for even more silk.!? 


17 For an image of the manuscript, see Ariane Spanien and Yoshiro Imaeda, Choix de docu- 
ments tibétains conservés à la Bibliothéque nationale, complété par quelques manuscrits de 
l'India Office et du British Museum, 11 (Paris: Bibliothéque nationale, 1979), pls. 446—447. 
For relevant research, see Géza Uray, "New Contributions to Tibetan Documents from 
the Post-Tibetan Tun-huang" in Helga Uebach and Jampa L. Panglung, eds., Tibetan 
Studies: Proceedings of the 4th Seminar of the International Association for Tibetan Studies 
Schlosse Hohenkammer — Munich 1985 (Munich: Kommission für Zentralasiatische 
Studien, Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1988), pp. 520—521; Rong Xinjiang and 
Zhu Lishuang BE ££, "Yi zu fanying shi shiji Yutian yu Dunhuang guanxi de Zangwen 
wenshu yanjiu" —&HRzBit 10 thc DRO ERES EE BRL (AREE SC EUTSE (A Group of 
Tibetan Manuscripts Reflecting the Relations between Tenth Century Khotan and 
Dunhuang), Xiyu lishi yuyan yanjiusuo jikan YAKE ESS OTITIS A (Research 
Papers of the Institute of the History and Languages in the Western Regions), No. 5, 2012, 


pp. 101-102. 

18 The Khotanese word saca is the plural of śamcī. Harold W. Bailey says that this is a trans- 
literation of the Chinese term cansi ££4% (threads from a silkworm), which is borrowed 
to represent silk. See Bailey, Dictionary of Khotan Saka (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1979), p- 394- 

19 Harold W. Bailey, "Altun Khan”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
Vol. xxx, No. 1, 1967, pp. 97-98. 
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Khotan was rather early among the kingdoms in the Western Regions to 
develop the technology of raising silkworms and reeling silk that spread from 
Central China. In the first half of the 7th century, the monk Xuanzang Zz2 
(602—664) stayed in Khotan. In recording his observations, he noted down the 
following story of the introduction of sericulture to Khotan: 


Five or six li south-east of the capital city is the Mashe Jj f^] Monastery, 
founded by the queen of a former king of this kingdom. Previously, the 
people in this kingdom knew nothing about sericulture. They had heard 
that it existed in the Eastern kingdom (i.e. China) so they sent envoys there 
to acquire it. At that time the ruler of the Eastern kingdom wanted to keep 
this a secret, and would not give it to them. He issued a strict order to the 
border guards not to allow mulberry or silkworms out of the empire. 
The King of Gostana then made a humble request for a bride from the 
Eastern kingdom. The [Chinese] ruler, wanting to be conciliatory toward 
the people living afar, granted his request. The King of Gostana sent 
an envoy to collect the new bride, instructing him to “tell the daughter 
of the king of the Eastern kingdom that we have never had silk or silk- 
worms in our kingdom, so she should bring some with her to make her 
own clothes" When the daughter heard this, she secretly collected some 
mulberry seeds and silkworms and hid them in the stuffing of her hat. 
When they reached the border checkpoint, the guards searched every- 
where, but they did not dare search the hat of the king's daughter. She 
then entered the kingdom of Gostana, stopping at the site where the 
Mashe Monastery would later be built. The rituals were prepared and she 
was welcomed into the palace. She left the seeds in this place. The next 
spring she planted the mulberry trees. When it was nearly time for the 
silkworms to start feeding, she picked the mulberry leaves and fed them 
to the silkworms. When the princess had first arrived, she was only able to 
give the silkworms other leaves to eat, but after a little while the mulberry 
trees grew so thick and lush that they cast a continuous stretch of shade. 
The queen then had a notice carved on stone saying that it was forbidden 
to harm or kill the silkworms; only when the moths had flown away could 
the cocoons be reeled. If anyone violated this regulation, the spirits would 
withdraw their blessings. Then she built this monastery in memory of the 
first groups of silkworms. There are several old, dry mulberry trees there, 
which are said to have been the original trees she planted. This is why 
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nowadays no one in this kingdom kills silkworms and if anyone stealth- 
ily reels silk, he will not be allowed to raise silkworms for several years.?? 


According to the scholarship on the subject, Khotan had mastered the tech- 
nology of raising silkworms and weaving silk by the 3rd century BCE at the 
latest.? Among the paintings on wooden panels discovered by M. Aurel Stein 
(1862-1943) at the Tang dynasty site of Dandan Oilik is one depicting the prin- 
cess bringing silk cocoons across the border (Fig. 22.2). Near the centre of the 
painting, to one side, is a loom, on top of which is the God of Silk, commonly 
worshipped in the Khotan region.?? The same image can also be seen on other 
wooden panels excavated at some archaeological sites. The God of Silk is holding 
a shuttle in one hand, which clearly identifies him.?? This image is not found at 
other sites in western China, perhaps because belief in this deity was particular 
to Khotan. 

Xuanzang observed in the Da Tang Xiyu ji KE PEKE (Great Tang Record 
of the Western Regions) that the Kingdom of Khotan “produces woolen rugs 


and fine felt, and spins and weaves all types of silk”. The section on Khotan 


in the Xin Tangshu tÆ (New Tang History) says that the people are inge- 


nious in weaving on looms and skilled at spinning silk.?* After experiencing 
growth in the course of the Tang period, Khotan's silk industry must have con- 
tinued to develop further. 

Based on the examination of Dunhuang manuscripts, we can say that most 
contact between the Shazhou Guiyijun and the kingdom of Khotan took place 
in the 10th century. Within this period, the earliest record of contact between 
the two regions is in manuscript $.4359, where there is a copy of a song enti- 
tled "Ye Jinmen, Kai Yutian" 394&[ F T [&] (Paying Court at the Golden Gate; 
Opening Up Khotan) and the words are as follows: 


20 Ji Xianlin EXE et al., Da Tang Xiyu ji jiaozhu KE PEMECRSE (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1985), pp. 1021-1022. 

21 Yin Qing Fri, Sichou zhi lu yu Xiyu jingji: Shier shiji qian Xinjiang kaifa shigao 24h 
Bs LP a ae - HEA ras Bel SSE fi (The Silk Road and the Economy in the 
Western Regions: Preliminary History of the Development of Xinjiang before the Twelfth 
Century) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2007), pp. 162-168. 

22 M.A. Stein, Ancient Khotan: Detailed Report of Archaeological Explorations in Chinese 
Turkestan (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907), pp. 259-260; pl. LXIII. For a colour illustra- 
tion, see R. Whitfield, The Art of Central Asia, Vol. 3 (Tokyo: Kodansha, 1984), fig. 66. 

23 Joanna Williams, "The Iconography of Khotanese Painting", East and West, New Series, 
Vol. 23, No. 1-2, 1973, pp. 147-150; figs. 57 to 64. 

24 Xin Tangshu (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1975), juan 221a, p. 6235. 
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The route to Khotan is open, and there is an abundance of silk floss dam- 
ask in every household. 

We present playful dragons and jade bowls for all the people to see. 

The minister attends the banquet for the guests; military expeditions and 
wars cease on the four borders, 

Wishing Alang a long life, and that Ganzhou will be free from disorder 
from now on.?? 


The minister mentioned in this song must have been Zhang Chengfeng 


56748, who served as military commissioner of the Guiyijun from 901 to 


903.76 Manuscript P.4640 records the first visit to Dunhuang by the Khotan 


envoy Liang Mingming 32447 in the xinyou year (901).?” From this record we 
can deduce that the song “Kai Khotan” was probably written in go1. It sings 
with the voice of a Dunhuang scholar praising Dunhuang’s ruler for opening 
a route to the kingdom of Khotan, which initiated contact between the two 
kingdoms. They could now welcome envoys from Khotan, and envoys from 
Shazhou could also go there. 

What deserves notice here is that to the people of Dunhuang the most 
direct result of opening relations between Khotan and Dunhuang was that 
“every household had an abundance of silk floss damask”. That is, such high 
quality silk products as Khotanese mianling could flow into Dunhuang in large 
quantities, satisfying the population’s appetite for silk. Although this song is 
not without poetic embellishment, it also records a historical fact. After this, a 
steady stream of Khotanese silk products flowed into Dunhuang. 


24 Purple Damask Jacket with Coiling Dragons 
Manuscript P.2704 records three sets of prayers and acts of donation by the 
military commissioner Cao Yijin in 933-934, in the first of which we read: 


25 For the image of the manuscript, see Ying cang Dunhuang wenxian FBI 
(Dunhuang Manuscripts in British Collections), Vol. 6 (Chengdu: Sichuan renmin chu- 
banshe, 1992), p. 43; for a transcription of the text, see Zhang Guangda and Rong Xinjiang, 
Yutian shi congkao (zengding ben), p. 85. 

26 Rong Xinjiang, "Shazhou Guiyijun liren jiedushi chenghao yanjiu" 7b) bras = PEER 
EEDA (Study of the Appellations of Successive Guiyijun Military Commis- 
sioners in Shazhou), in Zhongguo Dunhuang Tulufanxue xuehui FF [E] gH S SER 
He, ed., Dunhuang Tulufanxue yanjiu lunwenji Sj KT AB EOF 38 LAE (Research 
Papers in Dunhuang and Turfan Studies) (Shanghai: Hanyu dacidian chubanshe, 1990), 
pp. 787-790. 

27 Ikeda On, Chügoku kodai sekicho kenkyii, p. 610. 
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One purple damask jacket with coiling dragons, one red “palace” brocade 
warmer, one daziling KRIE sleeveless vest. (The jacket was obtained as 
an exchange gift from the prime minister of Khotan). [...] The above have 
been donated to the monastic community? 


This text shows that among the high quality silk goods donated to the monas- 
tic community by Cao Yijin, military commissioner of the Guiyijun, the 
first on the list was “a purple damask jacket with coiling dragons", obtained 
from the prime minister of Khotan as an exchange gift. The “Dedication of 
Merit", which follows the list, contains the following prayer: “May the envoys 
to the Eastern Court soon be able to bow before the heavenly countenance; 
may the envoys from Khotan come and go without obstruction”. This prayer 
shows that at that time there were envoys from Khotan stopping in Shazhou, 
and that the Khotanese prime minister was probably at the head of the envoys. 
The prime minister must have brought the “Purple damask jacket with coiling 
dragons” with him from Khotan. Although it was forbidden in the Tang realm 
to wear silk clothing decorated with coiling dragons;?? it is unclear whether this 
law was in force in Khotan or whether Tang laws were still in effect in Khotan 
during the Five Dynasties period. According to the research of the historian 
Wang Le +4, three inventories of atemple in Shazhou list “embroidered coiling 


dragon parasols” 483 RE 45.9? Examining the original manuscripts, we find that 
manuscript S.1642 (dated 942) lists among the devotional objects (lines 9-10) 
“one parasol with coiling dragons embroidered on a dark background, complete 
with ribs and stretchers, a mianling case, and a skirt belt"?! manuscript 8.1774 
(dated 942) records (lines 20-21) *one parasol with coiling dragons embroi- 
dered on a dark background, complete with a white mianling case and a skirt 
waistband”;3? and manuscript $1776 (dated 958) includes (lines 16-17) “one 
parasol with coiling dragons embroidered on a dark background, complete 


28 For the image of the manuscript, see Fa cang Dunhuang Xiyu wenxian kis GUE Pa 
SCEA (Dunhuang and Western Regions Manuscripts in French Collections), Vol. 17 
(Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2001), p. 314; for a transcription of the text, see Zhang 
Guangda and Rong Xinjiang, Yutian shi congkao (zengding ben), p. 86. 

29 Tang Xuanzong f£ ZF, “Jin yong zhu, yu, jin, xiu zhao” HRE SRE (Edict Pro- 
hibiting the Use of Pearls, Jade, Brocade and Silk Embroidery), in Quan Tangwen EEX 
(Complete Tang Prose), juan 26 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1983), p. 300. 

30 Wang Le E4, “Dunhuang sichou de tun leixing" Zi 4545 el AAA! (Typology of 
Silk Patterns from Dunhuang), in Zhao Feng, ed., Dunhuang sichou yu sichou zhi lu, p. 87. 

31 Tang Gengou RETE et al, Dunhuang shehui jingji wenxian zhenji shilu. ZILE 

AC SCISELEEURES (Texts on Social and Economic History among the Dunhuang 

Manuscripts), Vol. 3 (Beijing: Shumu wenxian chubanshe, 1990), p. 19. 


32 Tang Geng’ou et al., Dunhuang shehui jingji wenxian zhenji shilu, Vol. 3, p. 18. 
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with a damask case and a skirt waistband”.?? According to Tang Geng'ou's 
study, these three manuscripts are all inventories of permanent objects from 
a certain monastery. The first two are from the same year, thus one of them is 
probably the original and the other a copy; and the last is from an inventory 
list compiled some years later.3+ For this reason, the three “parasols with coil- 
ing dragons embroidered on dark backgrounds” are actually three records of 
the same item. One additional point is that because the parasols embroidered 
with coiling dragons are recorded among the devotional objects belonging to 
a nunnery, these were probably considered holy objects,®> rather than items 
that ordinary people could own or use. Wang Le also notes that the Uighur 
king depicted on the eastern wall of Cave 409 at Mogao is wearing a long robe 
with a coiling dragon pattern (Fig. 22.3).96 Tan Chanxue calls this type of coil- 
ing dragon pattern tuanlong EIB (circular dragons), pointing out that this 
design is no different from that on the imperial robes of Tang emperors. Only a 


Pea 


king (or emperor) was allowed to wear it, whereas Uighur officials and nobles 
used circular floral designs as decorations.”” In any case, the purple damask 
jacket with the coiling dragon pattern brought by the Khotanese prime min- 
ister was not permitted for common people to wear. It was probably the type 
of item that the king of Khotan bestowed as a gift, and was extremely valu- 
able. The Khotanese prime minister brought it with him to Shazhou in order to 
exchange it with the Guiyijun military commissioner for some other valuable 
object. Even the military commissioner did not dare wear this kind of robe, 
therefore he presented it to the Shazhou samgha and it became a holy object. 


2.2 Hu Brocade Waistband for a Skirt and Fine Gancheng Cotton 

Among the Dunhuang manuscripts in Russia is a group of drafts of letters 
written by Khotanese people living in Dunhuang to be sent to Khotan. They 
were dated using the Khotanese Tianshou X reign title. Two of the letters 


33 Tang Geng’ou et al., Dunhuang shehui jingji wenxian zhenji shilu, Vol. 3, p. 22. 

34 Tang Geng’ou et al., Dunhuang shehui jingji wenxian zhenji shilu, Vol. 3, pp. 18, 21 and 25. 

35 Regarding the meaning of gongyangju {EEH (votive objects), see Rong Xinjiang, "Zailun 
Dunhuang cangjingdong de baozang: Sanjie si yu cangjingdong” H ia POEA K HE 
ae — = FU (Further Discussion on the Treasures of Dunhuang’s Library Cave: 
The Sanjie Monastery and the Library Cave), in Zheng Binglin ZIKA, ed., Dunhuang 
fojiao yishu wenhua guoji xueshu yantaohui lunwenji BULA BEMT Sc LEE QR TS] 
rait SCE (Papers from the International Academic Conference on the Buddhist Art and 
Culture of Dunhuang) (Lanzhou: Lanzhou daxue chubanshe, 2002), pp. 14-29. 

36 Zhao Feng, ed., Dunhuang sichou yu sichou zhi lu, p. 93. 

37  TanChanxue I3}, ed., Dunhuang shiku quanji: Fushi huajuan BULA IE EE Hi 

= (Complete Collection of Dunhuang Caves: Clothing and Ornaments) (Hong Kong: 

Shangwu yinshuguan, 2005), pp. 208-209 and 21, Figs. 196-197. 
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were written by female servants waiting on the Khotanese princess and crown 


prince at Dunhuang. The second letter requests some goods to be sent from 


Khotan, and this is the one that we shall concentrate on here. 


Manuscript /Ix.2148(1) from the gth month of the 2nd year of the Khotanese 


Tianshou reign period (964) says the following: 


Th. 


[From] your humble maidservants Yuanniang Ei? and Youding %47. 


As we, Yuanniang and Youding, are separated [from you] by mountain 
passes and long distances, far away beyond the desert road, we can- 
not respectfully wait on you at the palace. We are unable to bear your 
extreme kindness. Your humble maidservants Yuanniang and You[ding], 
ever since the Incarnate Buddha Emperor departed (i.e. Li Shengtian), 
have attended the princess and the crown prince morning and night, 
and have not left their sides. We eagerly anticipate that the princess and 
others will venture to say a good word for us in front of the emperor's 
countenance, so that your humble maidservants Yuanniang and Youding 
will not be punished for their offenses. Herewith, we wish you well in all 
your activities. We respectfully submit this letter to you. 


The gth month of the and year of Tianshou (964), your humble maidser- 
vants Yuanniang and Youding. 


The second letter from 964, in manuscript /Ix.2148(2) + /Ix.6069(1), reads as 
follows:38 


38 


Your humble servant Youding writes to Princess Tiannü: Youding has long 
prostrated herself in serving the princess, who has been so generous to 
her on numerous occasions. When will she ever be able to repay it? Now 
we need one skirt waistband made from hu brocade (hujin tH). On 
the next trip we sincerely hope and request that the Emperor send an 
emissary with such a skirt waistband. In addition, there is a small matter, 
which we explain to you and the prime minister in the hope that he will 
grant our request. 

Because the cave construction at Dang stream 4/8 has not yet been 
completed, we sincerely hope that the princess and prime minister will 


send 10 bolts, and another 5 bolts, of plain silk to the miller to make a 


English translation after Valerie Hansen, “The Tribute Trade with Khotan in Light of 


Materials Found at the Dunhuang Library Cave", Bulletin of the Asia Institute, New Series, 
Vol. 19, 2005, Iranian and Zoroastrian Studies in Honor of Prods Oktor Skjzerve, p. 42. 
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sieve and to buy it and bring it to the workmen living near the caves. 
In addition, send coloured pigments, iron powder, and dye for thread to 
sew an embroidered image for the Sanjie Monastery = 5f for project- 
related expenses. 

Our lady is growing old, and often suffers from cold vapours; perhaps 
when an emissary comes he can bring two or three sheng F} (four to six 
litres) of refined warming medicine. 

Also, send 30 or 50 bolts of fine Gancheng &H3 cotton, which will also 
be used for cave-related expenses. 

Also, 20 or 30 jin FT (12-15 kilograms) of red copper. 

We also ask Master Prime Minister: Chouzi H- and Chouer H5 
want jade-rope belts, so send two. Also 30-40 good arrows, send them 
east as well.?? 


Yuanniang and Youding were not ordinary servants but had some social sta- 
tus. They were responsible for looking after the young princess and the crown 
prince who lived in Dunhuang. The first letter asks after a Khotanese “prin- 
cess". The second is from Youding asking the Princess Tiannü to request that 
the Khotanese emperor send them a hu brocade skirt waistband. She also 
asks the princess and the minister to send 10 bolts and 5 bolts of plain silk, 
coloured pigments, iron powder, 30-50 bolts of fine Gancheng cotton; and 
20-30 jin of red copper; for use in building a cave at Dangquan (i.e. Mogao). 
In addition, she asks for dye for the thread to embroider images for the Sanjie 
Monastery, some refined warming medicine for a certain lady, some leather 
and jade-rope belts for Chouzi and Chouer, and finally 30-40 good arrows. 
Asking for so many high quality things in such large quantities in one letter, 
Youding must have been requesting them on behalf of the Khotanese princess 
and the crown prince in Dunhuang. 


39 Foran image ofthe manuscript, see E cang Dunhuang wenxian, Vol. 8, pp. 144—145. For the 
transcription of the text, see Shi Pingting EYE, "E cang Dunhuang wenxian jingyan lu 
zhi yi" IK BOE SOSA HI S3 7. — (Dunhuang Manuscripts Examined in Russia, Part 1), 
Dunhuang yanjiu BYZ (Dunhuang Studies), No. 2, 1996, p. 77; also Shi Pingting, 
"E cang Dunhuang wenxian jingyan lu (er)" (fas SOSA HRS (—) (Dunhuang 


Uu 


Manuscripts Examined in Russia, Part 2), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu SOSH SBSH 
(Dunhuang and Turfan Studies), No. 2, 1997, pp. 314 and 323-324; Li Zhengyu £ IEF, "E 
cang Zhongguo xibei wenwu jingyan ji" (Rik H BAPE AL WERE (Notes on Artefacts 
from North-west China Examined in Russia), Dunhuang yanjiu, No. 3, 1996, pp. 39-42; 
Zhang Guangda and Rong Xinjiang, “Shi shiji Yutianguo de Tianshou nianhao ji qi xiang- 
guan wenti’, pp. 292—293. V. Hansen, "The Tribute Trade with Khotan in Light of Materials 
Found at the Dunhuang Library Cave”. The translation of the second letter into English, 


with the explanation, is extremely helpful for understanding its meaning. 
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We are concerned here with the silk objects, among which is the hu bro- 
cade skirt waistband. As noted above, brocade was a comparatively valuable, 
high-quality textile made with complex craftsmanship, which often had an 
abundance of patterns. During the Tang period, the word hu usually referred 
to people of Iranian descent. The term Au brocade in the Tang usually meant 
Persian or, more frequently, Sogdian brocade. This was a weft brocade with a 
diagonal design, with most patterns having a clear foreign flavour. For example, 
the British Museum and the Musée Guimet, Paris, both have in their collections 
a sutra wrapper &&il/: (MAS.858 and EO 199), the borders of which are made of 
samite with confronting lions inside a pearl roundel.^" Among the Tang bro- 
cades excavated in Turfan and Dulan £55, there are some pieces with designs 


showing a pair of animals facing each other inside such a pearl roundel. All of 
these could be called “hu brocade" In the Five Dynasties and beginning of the 
Song period, the people and culture of Khotan were of Iranian origin, thus 
the brocade made in Khotan can also be called “hu brocade”. The entry on 
Khotan in the “Chapter on Foreign Kingdoms" (Waiguo zhuan N58) of the 
Songshi RE (History of the Song Dynasty) records a tribute embassy bring- 
ing hu brocade from Khotan in the 2nd year of the Jianlong XE reign period 
(961) of the Northern Song.*! Researchers think that this brocade was probably 
made in Khotan.^? At the same time, because Khotan was located on the main 


route of the Silk Road, some Sogdian brocade may have come in from the East 
or the West. For these reasons, this hu brocade may have been made in Khotan, 
though it could also have been Sogdian brocade brought in from elsewhere. 
The Au brocade that Youding wanted to use for the skirt waistband must have 
been a Western Regions pattern that the Khotanese people liked. 

“Fine Gancheng cotton" 4H a4 4¢ is another textile mentioned in the letter 


that is worth discussing. The toponym Gan &H (of Gancheng, i.e. Gan city) also 
occurs in Gao Juhui's fasi account of his journey as an envoy to Khotan in 
the 3rd year of the Tianfu Xt reign period (938) in the Later Jin (€ t$ dynasty. 
There he says, 


40 Zhao Feng, ed., Dunhuang sichou yu sichou zhi lu, pp. 67—68 and 94. For an image, see Zhao 
Feng, ed., Dunhuang sichou yishu quanji: Ying cang juan S Spe SE DE 
(A Complete Collection of Dunhuang Silk Art: The British Collection) (Shanghai: 
Donghua daxue chubanshe, 2007), p. 94; Zhao Feng, ed., Dunhuang sichou yishu quanji: 
Fa cang juan Boe Zhan 8801 f 23855 (A Complete Collection of Dunhuang Silk Art: 
The French Collection) (Shanghai: Donghua daxue chubanshe, 2010), pp. 136-137. 
41 “Waiguo zhuan" Shef (Chapter on Foreign Kingdoms), entry on Khotan, in Songshi 
RE (History of the Song Dynasty), juan 490 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1977), p. 14106. 
42 Zhao Feng, ed., Dunhuang sichou yu sichou zhi lu, p. 219. 
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[From the Zhongyun 443€ border] we headed further west and crossed 
the Xian River [4475] (Swampy river); we had to fell tamarisks and put 
those into the water to cross, otherwise we would have sunk. Further 
west we reached Gan &H prefecture, which was under Khotanese rule. It is 
south-west of Shazhou, said to be 9,500 li from the capital. We continued 
for two more days, first reaching Anjunzhou Zz3& | and then Khotan.^? 


Scholars now tend to think Gan prefecture refers to Kancheng IKK, 300 li to 
the east of Khotan. In Khotanese this place is written Kamdaka bisa kamtha 
(Staél-Holstein Scroll).44 The character die && is a non-standard way of writ- 
ing die #£, which has two meanings; one is cotton cloth and the other is wool. 
Khotan produced both, hence it is difficult to determine which one is meant 
here. The Da Tang xiyu ji says, "The people of Khotan seldomly dressed in 
wool or fur cloaks; they usually wore coarse silk or white cotton"45 From this it 
seems that the local people preferred to wear white cotton. If *fine Gancheng 
cotton" refers to the refined, delicate cotton unique to Kancheng, it was clearly 
seen in Dunhuang as a bright, beautiful material for making clothing. It also 
makes sense to see it as a delicate wool fabric unique to Kancheng.^$ 


43 “Siyi fulu” PUSS $5: (The Four Barbarians: Supplement), Xin Wudai shi Yt HAARE (New 
History of the Five Dynasties), juan 74 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1974), pp. 917-918. 

44 Enoki Kazuo {$ — jif, "Chüun zoku no gaché no shozaichi ni tsuite" {FEA IRD PIT 

TEHEL D Us C (On the Location of the Tent-camp of the Zhongyun People), in Suzuki 

Shun kyóju kanreki kinen Toyo shi ronso $2 PN EAI AE SU RE SO BR HC (Papers on 

Oriental History in Celebration of Prof. Suzuki Shun's 6oth Birthday) (Tokyo: Yamakawa 

shuppansha, 1964); here we follow Enoki Kazuo, Enoki Kazuo chosakushü #3 — HENE 

f£ (The Collected Works of Enoki Kazuo), Vol. 1, (Tokyo: Kyüko shoin, 1992), p. 160, n8; 
Nagasawa Kazutoshi EEER[I(£, "Ko Kyokai no Uten kiko ni tsuite" BaF aU T 
IZ Ov € (On Gao Juhui's Journey to Khotan), Toyo gakujutsu kenkya FOES fee 
(Academic Research on Oriental Studies), Vol. 16, No. 4, 1977; later the title was changed 
to "Ko Kyokai no Uten-koku kiko” iO FE BET (Gao Juhui's Journey to the 
Kingdom of Khotan), and included in Nagasawa Kazutoshi, Shirukurodo shi kenkyü >” 
JV 7 n — N EIRY (Studies in the History of the Silk Road) (Tokyo: Kokusho kankokai, 
1979); here we follow Changze Hejun [Nagasawa Kazutoshi] f)=«Fll{&, ed., Sichou zhi lu 
shi yanjiu $515 Ei EWE (Studies on the History of the Silk Road), trans. by Zhong 
Meizhu #522 (Tianjin: Tianjin guji chubanshe, 1990), pp. 590—591. 

45 JiXianlin et al, Da Tang Xiyu ji jiaozhu, p. 1001. 

46 Cf. Dunhuang manuscript S.617, entitled "Suwu yaoming lin" (814 34A (Forest of 
Important Words used in Daily Routines), says, “#£: a cloth made of fine hair, pronounced 
tie”. Hao Chunwen RÆ, Ying cang Dunhuang shehui lishi wenxian shilu Fiji e e tt 

EE SCRE? 2k (Annotated Transcription of the Dunhuang Manuscripts concerning 

Social History Preserved in Britain), Vol. 3 (Beijing: Shehui kexue wenxian chubanshe, 


2003), p. 370. 
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2.3 Dazi boling X 3€ 522 (Purple Damask with a Wider Loom Width) 
The verso of Dunhuang manuscript Jinyi 061F from the collection of the Tianjin 
Art Museum contains a contract for hiring a camel in the renwu year (982?): 


This contract is made on the 26th day of the ist month of the renwu 
year by the officer (yaya fff) Su Yongjin &&7k3£&, who is about to go to 
Khotan as an envoy, but lacks a riding animal; therefore, he hires from the 


Area Commander (dutou #98) Deng Zailian 8/353 a six-year old male 
camel at the price of one bolt of dazi boling. 
This agreement was made by officer Su Yongjin.^? 


Experts on contracts do not agree about the date of this manuscript. Sha Zhi 
YDAN says that renwu corresponds to 922,48 but Ikeda On Xt} Hii argues that it 
should be 982.49 Here we temporarily follow the latter, and date it 982. From 


the layout of the text, we can see that this is not the original contract, but a 
type of writing practice. Although the text is not complete, most of the con- 
tents are there. It says that an officer in the Guiyijun military command named 
Su Yongjin was about to go as an envoy to Khotan, but he lacked a camel to 
ride, so he went to the dutou, Deng Zailian, and rented a six-year-old camel. 
After he returned from Khotan, he was to pay back the price of one bolt of 
dazi boling for the camel. Other credit or hire contracts reveal that borrow- 
ers usually repaid lenders on their return by giving them an expensive item 
brought back from the distant regions. Otherwise, lenders would not make 
any profit.5° Thus it is clear that the bolt of dazi boling Su Yongjin promised 
him was brought back from Khotan. It was probably produced in Khotan, and 


well-known in Dunhuang. The term for boling P% here refers to mianling 


A4, i.e. silk floss damask (see above). 


47 Tianjin yishu bowugun cang Dunhuang wenxian KS HER SUE STK (Dun- 
huang Manuscripts in the Tianjin Art Museum), Vol. 1 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 
1996), pp. 309 and gu. For the text, see Sha Zhi 7PAIl, Dunhuang qiyue wenshu jijiao 
FORAI (Contracts Found in Dunhuang, Transcribed and Edited) (Nan- 
jing: Jiangsu guji chubanshe, 1998), p. 307 (based on Shi Pingting’s jf; transcription, 
No. 4402v); Tatsuro Yamamoto et al., Tun-huang and Turfan documents Concerning Social 
and Economic History, Supplement (Tokyo: Toyo bunko, 2001), (A), p. 57. 

48 Sha Zhi, Dunhuang qiyue wenshu jijiao, p. 307. 

49 Tatsuro Yamamoto and On Ikeda, Tun-huang and Turfan Documents concerning Social 
and Economic History, Supplement, p. 57. 

50 Trombert, Le crédit à Dunhuang: Vie matérielle et société en Chine médiévale, pp. 120 and 


iil 


129—130. 
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2.4 Raw Silk (shengjuan 444), Processed Silk (shujuan #448 ) 

and Crimson Fine Silk (fei mianchou AEA} 441) 
Manuscript /Ix.2143 is a contract of the officer Suo Shengquan R£ for the 
exchange of a horse for silk, dated the 16th day of the 6th month of the yiwei 


year (995): 


On the 6th day of the 6th month of the yiwei year (995), officer Suo 
Shengquan, who is to go on a mission to Khotan, has entered into this 
contract with officer Zhai # for the exchange of one large stallion. On 


the day of his return from the mission, he will repay [Zhai] with one 
bolt of raw silk and one bolt of processed silk, each 3 zhang 7 chi long. 
The width of the raw silk is 2 chi and that of the processed silk is 1 chí 
9 cun. He will also pay one bolt of crimson fine silk. If [Suo Shengquan] 
runs into trouble along the way and is unsuccessful, on the day of the 
mission's return, [Zhai] shall obtain from the guarantors, i.e. [Suo's] son 
Shengying 1545 and his stepson, officer Zhangqian 78, the one bolt of 


raw silk, one bolt of processed silk and one bolt of crimson fine silk as a 
settlement. Fearing that people later on will not believe it, he makes this 
contract, to be relied on later. 


Person exchanging the horse, Officer Suo Shengquan RE 
(signature) 

Guarantor, his son Shengying Hp% (signature) 

Guarantor, his son Officer Zhangqian -F (%8) (signature) 

Witness, Suo Yanzi RiT (signature) 

Witness, Mu Fuan f2 % (signature) 

Witness, Wang Huichang FR, falü K€ of the [Ling]tu 
Monastery [22] [S] 

Witness, Officer Li Aduonu ZE[u[ 455.51 


The Cao family's rule over the Guiyijun began in 914, and the latest dated man- 
uscript is from 1002. Thus the yiwei year of this contract could be either 935 
or 995. When Lev Nikolaevich Menshikov initially compiled the catalogue of 
Dunhuang manuscripts in Russia, both dates were a possibility? Before the 


51 Foran image of the manuscript, see E cang Dunhuang wenxian, Vol. 9 (Shanghai: Shanghai 
guji chubanshe, 1998), p. 45. For the transcription and images, see Tatsuro Yamamoto et al., 
Tun-huang and Turfan documents Concerning Social and Economic History: Supplement 
(Tokyo: Toyo bunko, 2001), (A), p. 49; (B), p. 45. 

52 Lev Nikolaevich Menshikov, Opisanie kitaiskikh rukopisei Dun'khuanskogo fonda Instituta 
narodov Azii (Catalogue of Chinese Manuscripts from Dunhuang in the Institute of 
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publication of the facsimile images of the manuscripts, scholars could only see 
the first and last lines of the manuscript in Menshikov’s catalogue, and many 
thought it was dated 935.5? After the images of the entire manuscript were 
published, Ikeda On, who studied the manuscripts and prepared a transcrip- 
tion, ascertained that it was dated 995.54 Here I have followed his view. 

As was the case with Su Yongjin’s contract for the hire of a camel, officer Suo 
Shengquan of the Guiyijun, went to his colleague, officer Zhai #, to obtain 
a horse before his departure on a mission to Khotan. After his return from 
Khotan, he was to pay Zhai a bolt of raw silk, a bolt of processed silk and a bolt 
of fine crimson silk. Raw silk is a plain weave silk that has not been degummed. 
Conversely, processed silk is a plain silk that has been through the degumming 
process. Chou %4 is a coarse silk, whereas fei mianchou 44a is a silk made of 
silk floss threads. 

Although juan and chou silks were available in Dunhuang, those that Suo 


Shengquan intended to bring back were most likely from Khotan. During the 
10th century, envoys to other kingdoms often engaged in commerce, obtain- 
ing local specialties and valuable items unique to those places, and bringing 
them back to sell, so as to profit from the price difference. Suo Shengquan's 
contract seems to reveal that one of the important aims of Dunhuang envoys 
in going on missions to Khotan was to obtain comparatively high quality silk 
from Khotan and sell it in Shazhou. This suggests that the raw silk, processed 
silk and crimson fine silk in Khotan was of a higher quality than those pro- 
duced in Shazhou. 

The Dunhuang manuscripts, especially those in Russia, which were the lat- 
est to be published, contain a number of valuable, hitherto unknown sources 
related to the exchange of material culture between Khotan and Dunhuang. 
This article combines this material with already known manuscripts and arte- 
facts, focusing primarily on exchanges of silk goods between Dunhuang and 
Khotan. Because at this time relations between the kingdom of Khotan 
and the Shazhou Guiyijun government were essentially on equal footing, 


Peoples of Asia, Soviet Academy of Sciences), Vol. 2 (Moscow: Nauka, 1967), pp. 529-530; 

Chinese translation: Meng Liefu 1; 5|, E cang Dunhuang Hanwen xiejuan zulu IKEA 

EES ERE (Description of Chinese Manuscripts from Dunhuang in Russia), Vol. 2 
(Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1999), pp. 495-496. 

53  Tatsuro Yamamoto and On Ikeda, Tun-huang and Turfan Documents concerning Social 
and Economic History, 111, Contracts (Tokyo: Toyo bunko, 1987), p. 108; Rong Xinjiang, 
Guiyijun shi yanjiu Egi =. S WTI (The History of the Guiyijun) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji 
chubanshe, 1996), p. 20; Shi Pingting Jf; 455, "E cang Dunhuang wenjian jingyan lu (er)’, 
pp. 313-314; Sha Zhi, Dunhuang qiyue wenshu jijiao, p. 199. 

54  Tatsuro Yamamoto and On Ikeda, Tun-huang and Turfan Documents concerning Social 
and Economic History, Supplement (A), p. 49. 
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neither presented silk goods as tribute to the other. Some people were send- 
ing presents to relatives, some were reguesting relatives or close associates to 
obtain items for them, some were exchanging commodities of the same value 
and price, and some were simple purchases. From these manuscripts, which 
survived by accident, it is clear that there was an uninterrupted exchange of 
these silk goods during the course of the entire 10th century, and that goods 
travelled in both directions. It is worth noting that the exchange between these 
two states was not limited to silk goods but also included other materials for 
which there was a demand in each location. Because of space limitations, these 
other materials have not been discussed here, but it is likely that there was 
some connection between commodities that were exchanged as part of the 
same transaction. These questions will have to be part of a future investigation. 


(This article was originally published in Bao Mingxin 124%, ed., Sichou zhi lu: 
Tuxiang yu lishi &&57 BS : [e| ERI SE [Images and History of the Silk Road, 
Shanghai: Donghua daxue chubanshe, 2011], pp. 3 and 35-46.) 
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FIGURE 22.1 White damask with a curly grass pattern, from the graveyard at Buzak, near 
Khotan 


FIGURE 22.2 Painting on a wooden panel found at Dandan Oilik near Khotan, depicting the 
princess taking silkworms across the border and the *God of Silk" 
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FIGURE 22.3 Image on the eastern wall of Cave No. 409 at Mogao of a Uighur king, wearing 
a long robe with a coiling dragon design while making an offering 


PART 5 


The Transmission of the Three Foreign Religions 


CHAPTER 23 


The Colophon of the Manuscript of the Golden 
Light Sutra Excavated in Turfan and the 


Transmission of Zoroastrianism to Gaochang 


Translated by Li Huawei 22218 


In January 1965, a farmer found a pottery jar on the lower level of an aban- 
doned Buddhist stüpa near the southern suburbs of Anjanlik (also known as 


the ruins of Yingsha 3L, or the city of Anle Zz&&) in Turfan It. It con- 


tained 


a number of texts, including the “Biography of Sun Quan" f&f£ from 


the Wushu $ (History of the Wu Kingdom) part of the Sanguo zhi = Exc: 
(Records of the Three Kingdoms), the “Biography of Zang Hong" J&;X in the 
Weishu $5535 (History of the Wei Kingdom) part of the Sanguo zhi, the Hanshu 


= 


boyi Elis (Refutation of the Hanshu), and juan 2 of the Jin guangming jing 


LH 


&€ (Golden Light Sutra), as well as Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures in the 


pothi form and wooden slips with Old Uighur(?) writing on them. The manu- 


scripts 


and artefacts were handed over to museum staff and entered into the 


collection of the Xinjiang Museum. 


The 


main topic of this article is the colophon of the Golden Light Sutra, 


which reads as follows: 


= 


(EXER) BEX LAF ORHSS 


HA  RASRRAR HANEN AA 
DEAZ’? Fo UE 
(EHH) H o Brice BBA BAF RSMo: t 


ARAUA 
SY E 


KZE” AHRR nEpEgpE o 


The Golden Light Sutra, juan 2 5,433 characters in total 

On the 13th day of the 8th month of the gengwu year, one copy of the 
Golden Light Sutra was made beneath the Empress Dowager's shrine 
Klett] east of the city of Gaochang iS; Ej and south of Hutian tHK, for 
the lay disciple General Suo # and his family. 


The ink and brush are excellent, but my calligraphy is clumsy. I have 
simply copied the words. In the future, if it falls into the hands of 
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someone bright and intelligent, he will fully comprehend its profound 
meaning, and hopefully attain the Way of the Buddha.! 


Transcribing this text was one of the accomplishments of the Turfan docu- 
ments reading group I ran in 1995 in the Department of History at Peking 
University. Based on transcriptions done by previous scholars, we deciphered 


several new characters, with Shi Rui $% making a particularly significant 


contribution. In recent years, Wang Ding £ J summarised the transcriptions 


and interpretations of former scholars, especially Li Yuchun z&73$, Wang 
Su XE 3& and Zhang Guangda 5E ES?7£, and contributed to a more accurate read- 
ing by deciphering the character lan 1? In the past, this character had not 


been deciphered, but looking at the images of the manuscript, his interpreta- 
tion is persuasive. The only part that does not accord with our interpretation 
is his reading of the character shu [i£ as ji Jr (quickly) in which he follows for- 
mer scholars. 

This paper primarily discusses two controversial issues surrounding this 
colophon. 


1 The gengwu Year Is 430 CE 
Because of the miscellaneous nature of this collection of manuscripts, no 


comprehensive report was published immediately after its discovery, though 
some of the important materials were subsequently published by individual 


1 For the image, see Xinjiang Weiwuer zizhiqu bowuguan rE hi Ba EARE, 
Xinjiang Weiwuer zizhiqu bowuguan HAS E AEE (Xinjiang Uyghur Auton- 
omous Region Museum), Zhongguo bowuguan congshu ‘PERE HGE R EI (Museums of 
China Series), No. 9 (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1991), Fig. 84. 

2 See Wang Ding Œ J , “Nan Taihou kao: Tulufan chutu Bei Liang xieben Jin guangming jing 
tiji yu gudai Gaochang ji qi pilin diqu de Nana xinyang yu Xianjiao yicun" AAJA — He 

SEREIAS (6) ac Ed ih Fes Be Be Cm a e ES 5] A AB e (LR 

#08 TA (Study of the Nan Taihou: The Colophon to the Northern Liang Manuscript of the 

Golden Light Sutra from Turfan, and the Remnants of the Cult of Nana and the Zoroastrian 

Religion in Ancient Gaochang and Adjacent Areas), in Rong Xinjiang 4847, Hua Lan ££] 

[Alain Arrault] and Zhang Zhiqing i538, eds., , Suteren zai Zhongguo: Lishi, kaogu, yuyan 

de xin tansuo SET; \7E Hid : EE ` Euh + SE EAYHT ERE (Sogdians in China: New 

Research on History, Archaeology and Language), Faguo hanxue 7&5: 5& (Sinologie fran- 

caise), Vol. 10 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2005), p. 431; also, Wang Ding, “Tulufan Anjialeke 


pm 


chutu Beiliang xieben Jin guangming jing ji qi tiji yanjiu" HER ZEDISI va T db ES 
AS (SoICHHA ys EGO (A Study of the Northern Liang Manuscript of the Golden 
Light Sutra Excavated at Anjanlik in Turfan, and its Colophon), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu 
SIH: S EDT (Dunhuang and Turfan Studies), No. 9, 2006, p. 40. 
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experts. Guo Moruo 345 (1892-1978) was first to author in 1972 an article 
on the “Biography of Sun Quan’, making the manuscript known to academic 
circles at home and abroad relatively early? Meanwhile, a colour photograph 
of juan 2 of the Golden Light Sutra was included in an exhibition catalogue 
published in a variety of foreign languages,” attracting the attention of some 
overseas scholars. In an article on the song titled “Muhuge” £2:3£3X, Professor 


Rao Zongyi BA EH (1917-2018) pointed out that the term "Hutian" in the above 
colophon referred to either the deity Hutian or the Hutian shrine. He also com- 


BE 


pared this manuscript with the Eastern Jin R manuscript of the “Biography 
of Sun Quan” excavated in the same stüpa, and concluded that the gengwu year 
should be identified as 430 CE.5 

However, for a long time, Professor Rao Zongyi's article remained unknown 
to scholars in mainland China. Instead, these scholars relied on an article 
co-authored by the Turfan Manuscripts Organising Team and the Xinjiang 
Museum, which contained an incomplete, and in fact inaccurate, transcription 
cheng nan taihou ci xia Hutian KAA FaAK,® which naturally affected 
Chinese scholars' understanding of the colophon's original meaning. 

Regarding the date of the colophon, most people accepted Rao Zongyi's 
opinion, placing it in the year 430. Both Ikeda On XH, who systematically 


3 Guo Moruo 43K, “Xinjiang xin chutu de Jin ren xieben Sanguo zhi canjuan" SEMI Hi 
LERAARS (EE) 945 (Fragment of a Jin Manuscript of the History of the Three 
Kingdoms Excavated Recently in Xinjiang), Wenwu X. P) (Cultural Relics), No. 8, 1972, pp. 2-6. 

4 1 used the Japanese edition of Shin Chügoku no shutsudo bunbutsu ži HED HEX 
(Historical Relics Unearthed in New China) (Beijing: Foreign Languages Press, 1972), pl. 122, 
held by the Peking University Library. 

5 Rao Zongyi MH, "Muhuge kao: Jianlun Mugvianjiao, Monijiao ru Hua zhi zaogi shiliao 
ji qi dui wenxue, yinyue, huihua zhi yingxiang" REME - MIRA ^ BEE BLA E 
ZL SES Re BASES PSE. RERO EZUE (A Study of Muhuge: A Discussion of 
Early Historical Sources on the introduction of Zoroastrianism and Manichaeism into China 


and their Influence on Literature, Music and Painting), originally published in Xianggang 

Dagongbao FRE KZ FR, ed., Dagongbao zai Gang fukan sa zhounian jinian wenji KN #h 

TEMES FIH RISES 2 CAE (Commemorative Collection of Articles Reprinted from the 
Ta Kung Pao in Hong Kong from the Past 30 Years) (Hong Kong: Xianggang Dagongbao, 
1978); here I rely on Rao Zongyi, Xuantang jilin: Shilin 3%% £& y: EAR (Collected Essays of 
Xuantang: History), Vol. 2 (Hong Kong: Zhonghua shuju, 1982), p. 480. 

6 Tulufan wenshu zhengli xiaozu lt S% 57 EIEH and Kinjiang bowuguan ria [8127 
fÈ, "Tulufan Jin-Tang muzang chutu wenshu gaishu" IH: £84 Sz EH T CE 
(An Overview of Texts Excavated in Turfan Tombs from the Jin through the Tang Dynasties), 
Wenwu, No. 3, 1977, p. 26. See Wang Su EZ, "Gaochang huoxianjiao lungao" ie Eb tk 

amie (Preliminary Discussion of Zoroastrianism in Gaochang), Lishi yanjiu Fe FHA 

(Historical Studies), No. 3, 1986, p. 168. 
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examined the colophons of Dunhuang 30: and Turfan manuscripts,’ and 


Jiang Boqin Z&(&8j, who wrote an article on the spread of Zoroastrianism, 
agreed with Rao Zongyi. I too adopted this date when I wrote about the 
history and culture of Turfan in 1987.° Although the limited format of the lat- 
ter article did not allow me to list my reasons, my thinking at the time was, 


on the one hand, to follow Rao Zongyi’s judgment based on the calligraphy 
in the colophon, and on the other, to follow the conclusion that Wang Su drew 
from his research on the Gaochang commandery and the manuscripts from 
the Gaochang kingdom: that Buddhist temples in the Gaochang region were 
called “shrines” (ci f8]) before 460 and “temples” or “monasteries” (si =) after 
that date.!° Therefore, this text must be dated before 460, i.e. 430. 

In 1989, Li Yuchun of the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region Museum 
published the first work that gave a relatively detailed introduction to the 1965 
discovery of these manuscripts in Anjanlik. His article also provides the full 
text of manuscript 65TINo29 with the colophon of the Golden Light Sutra. 
Regarding the date of the gengwu year in the colophon, Li Yuchun argued 
for 490. His reasoning was that Gaochang could not have had an Empress 
Dowager’s shrine in 430 because it was not yet a kingdom. Only in the Northern 
Liang 13k, when Juqu Anzhou HÆ% JE] (d. 460) was on the throne, could it 
have had either an Empress Dowager or an Empress Dowager’s shrine serving 


as the ancestral shrine of the royal house in the capital." 


7 Ikeda On jt HR, Chügoku kodai shahon shikigo shürokuko PEAS AE E SIR 
(Draft Collection of Colophons from Ancient Chinese Manuscripts) (Tokyo: Okura shup- 
pan, 1979), p. 5, No. 187; later this draft developed into the book Ikeda On, Chugoku kodai 
shahon shikigo shüroku FH EREA MKEBE (Colophons from Ancient Chinese 
Manuscripts) (Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku Toyo bunka kenkyüjo, 1990). This colophon is No. 74 
on p. 84. 

8 Kyo Hakkin [Jiang Boqin] 21989, "Tonko, Torufan to Shirukurodo-jó no Sogudo jin 
SUBIR LEY IV 7 n REDY Z AX’, Tozai kosho RPX (East-West 
Exchange), Vol. 5, No. 1, 1986, p. 39, n. 37. This paper later became a chapter included in 
Jiang Bogin, ed., Dunhuang Tulufan wenshu yu Sichou zhi lu BUGIS AB SCS ER ARAS 
E% (Dunhuang and Turfan Manuscripts and the Silk Road) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 
1994). For a discussion of this colophon, see p. 236 (no date is indicated). 

9 Rong Xinjiang, "Tulufan de lishi yu wenhua" IHE 3-25 AY f EHLE (Turfan's History and 
Culture), in Hu Ji SARK et al., eds., Tulufan VF £8 (Turfan) (Xian: Sanqin chubanshe, 
1987), p. 32. 

10 Wang Su FA, "Gaochang foci xiang fosi de yanbian" i Ei (#648) |B) ps ER JI (The 
Evolution of Gaochang Buddhist Shrines into Buddhist Temples), Xuelin manlu ŽNS 
$k (Random Writings from the Forest of Studies), No. u, 1985, pp. 137-142. 

11 Li Yuchun WẸ, "Tulufan chutu Sanguo zhi Weishu he fojing shidai de chubu yan- 
ji HEH (CHERE) MOKRU (Preliminary Study of 
the Weishu of the Sanguo zhi, Excavated in Turfan and the Era of Buddhist Scriptures), 
Dunhuangxue jikan $5868] (Journal of Dunhuang Studies), No. 1, 1989, pp. 42-47. 


Sl 
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Later on, Wang Su changed his mind. Although he had previously accepted 
the date 430, his 1997 article on artefacts from the Zhang 5E family rule of 


Gaochang presented detailed arguments in favour of the year 490. His main 
point was that in the Hexi 7=]74 and Gaochang kingdoms the king's mother was 
called Taifei "3t; (Royal Mother), not Taihou (Empress Dowager). However, 
Mujian 1758, son of Juqu Mengxun ;HZEZ€3$ (r. 401-433) of the Northern 
Liang, married the Princess of Wuwei jx Æ, younger sister of Northern Wei 
Emperor Tuoba Tao HERF (r. 423-452), and in 437 the Northern Wei granted 
Mujian's mother the title Empress Dowager of the Kingdom of Hexi "jpa E 
Aja. When the Northern Wei conquered the Northern Liang (439), Mujian 
surrendered and was taken to Pingcheng FJ}. As Juqu Mengxun's biography 
in the Weishu notes, after Mujian's mother died, she *was buried according to 
the rites appropriate to a royal mother" ( juan 99, p. 2208). In 447, Mujian was 
ordered to commit suicide. However, before this, in 442, his younger brothers 
Wuhui $£3& and Anzhou went northward through Shanshan $$% and seized 
Gaochang 5E. In 443, Wuhui established the Greater Liang 75i (443-460) 
at Gaochang and changed the reign title to Chengping 744 (443-460). The 
Empress Dowager's shrine in Gaochang could thus only have been established 


by the exiled Northern Liang regime. In addition, Wang Su also cited Wu 
Zhen's 52 view, expressed in an article of 1983, on reign titles in the Turfan 
manuscripts,!* according to which, during the Northern Liang, dates were 
ue as sui ci pX followed by the cyclical characters, while after the Yixi 


Er 


3& E reign period (510) of Gaochang they were expressed with cyclical charac- 


ters followed by the word sui js. Therefore, he concluded, the year 490 in this 
case was written in a transitional format. 


Regarding the date of the colophon, see p. 44. This article was originally included in the 
proceedings of the International Academic Conference on Dunhuang and Turfan Studies 
held in Beijing in 1988 and contained a complete table of all the discoveries appended 
to it, called “Wenwu dengji biao” LIVEE (List of Cultural Relics). Unfortunately 
when it was formally published, the appendix was not included. Since the table has still 
not been published, I have kept it on hand, and used it as a guide when I went on two 
occasions to the Xinjiang Museum to examine some of these manuscripts. 

12 Wu Zhen 258, "Tulufan wenshu zhong de ruogan nianhao ji xiangguan wenti” SR 
CSS HAYS EE SL THER Feed (Some Reign Titles and Related Issues in the Turfan 
Manuscripts), Wenwu, No. 1, 1983, pp. 26-34. 

13 Wang Su, "Tulufan chutu Zhangshi Gaochang shiqi wenwu san ti" HABIB 

EE RRESCEI = 88 (Three Cases regarding Turfan Artefacts from the Period of the Zhang 

Family's Rule of Gaochang), Wenwu, No. 5, 1993, pp. 57-59. See Wang Su, Gaochang 

wenshu biannian je & X aE (A Chronology of Manuscripts from Gaochang) (Taibei: 

Xinwenfeng chuban gongsi, 1997), No. 282, entry for the 2nd year of Jianchu 42] (490); 

Wang Su, Gaochang shigao: Tongzhi bian t5 EV SE fs St A4 (Draft History of Gaochang: 

Administration) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1998), p. 181. 
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Since then there have been no further discussions of the gengwu date, 


and scholars have followed their individual preferences. However, this date 


has implications for determining the earliest record of Zoroastrianism in 


Gaochang, therefore it must be discussed. 


Let us first look at the main events concerning Hezi and Gaochang that 


occurred just before and after 430. These are listed in Table 23.1, which also 


includes manuscripts whenever they can be dated with certainty. 


TABLE 23.1 List of events in Hexi and Gaochang before and after 430 


Year Cyclical signs Dynasty, reign title, year 


for year 


and month (if known) 


Events 


401 xinchou 


402 renyin 


403 guimao 


405  yisi 


2nd year of the Gengzi 


BEF reign period of the 


z 


Western Liang P875 


3rd year of the Gengzi 
reign period of the 
Western Liang 


Ath year of the Gengzi 
reign period of the 
Western Liang 


1st year of the Jianchu 
724) reign period of the 
Western Liang 


Lü Long f of the Later Liang 
123 killed Là Zuan E, pro- 
claimed himself Tianwang RE 


(King of Heaven) and changed the 


reign title to Shending ili; 


Juqu Mengxun attacked and killed 
Duan Ye E:3£, known as the Duke 


of Zhangye 5E1ii, and changed the 


reign title to Yongan K Z. 

Yao Xing Wk, ruler of the Later 
Qin dynasty 1&7, appointed Li 
Hao £= General of Anxi 

274 and Marquis of Gaochang. 
(This shows that Li Hao had taken 
power in Gaochang.) 

Tufa Rutan TS of the 


Southern Liang 55751 and Juqu 


Sl 


Mengxun of the Northern Liang 
attacked Guzang *15j&. Lü Long 
moved to Chang'an &Z, and the 


Later Liang fell. 

Li Hao proclaimed himself Duke 
of Liang %4, and changed the 
reign title to Jianchu. He moved 


to Jiuquan jx, and the kings of 


Shanshan and of the former Jushi 


HIE tribes sent tribute. 
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TABLE 23.1 Listof events in Hezi and Gaochang before and after 430 (cont.) 


Year Cyclical signs Dynasty, reign title, year Events 
for year and month (if known) 
408  wushen 4th year of the Jianchu “Xiucai duice wen" FA 3 8S c 
reign period of the (Counter Strategies of Cultivated 
411  xinhai 7th year of the Jianchu Juqu Mengxun conquered 
reign period of the Guzang. 
Western Liang Xing Da #4322 wrote a colophon for 
the Lotus Sutra. (Shikigo, p. 81) 
412 renzi 8th year of the Jianchu Juqu Mengxun moved to Guzang, 
reign period of the proclaimed himself King of Hexi, 
Western Liang and changed the reign title to 
Xuanshi 4A. 
415  yimao nthyearoftheJianchu “Zhang Xian rudai mi wenshu" 
reign period of the SEU LA SRC= (Zhang Xian's 
Western Liang Loan of Millet) (Wenshu 1, p. 6) 
416  bingchen 12th year of the Jianchu Jin Ye X2 wrote the Lüzang 
reign period of the chufen té 9]^7 (The First 
Western Liang Division of the Vinaya) in the 
Mobei shrine AJL] west of 
Jiuquan (BD00868, Shikigo, p. 82, 
No. 64). 
417 dingsi 13th year of the Jianchu Li Hao died. His son Xin 3X 
reign period of the became Duke of Liang, and 
Western Liang changed the reign title to Jiaxing 
A (417-420). 
The Jin army entered Chang’an, 
and the Later Qin fell. 
418 wuwu 14th year of the Jianchu Helian Bobo jiji 20 occupied 
reign period of the Chang’an. 


Western Liang 


“Yan Fuyuan lin cansang quan” 
Inches (Contract of 
Yan Fuyuan Leasing Silkworms) 
(Wenshu 1, p. 6) 
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TABLE 23.1 Listof events in Hezi and Gaochang before and after 430 (cont.) 


Year Cyclical signs Dynasty, reign title, year Events 
for year and month (if known) 
419 yiwei 15th year of the Jianchu Manuscript fragment. 
reign period of the (Wenshu 1, p. 13) 
420  gengshen 4th year of the Jiaxing Liu Yu ŽI% replaced the Jin 
FE 9 reign period of dynasty (265-420), changed the 
the Western Liang name of the dynasty to Song 
X (i.e. Liu Song ZXR, 420—479). 
Juqu Mengxun killed Li Xin and 
occupied Dunhuang. Later, Li 
Xin's younger brother Li Xun 
2516) reoccupied Dunhuang. 
Manuscript fragment. (Wenshu 1, 
p.13) 
uth month, gth year of List of funerary objects (British 
the Xuanshireign period Library, $.6251) 
of the Northern Liang 
421  xinyou 1oth year of the Xuanshi — Juqu Mengxun destroyed the 
reign period of the Western Liang; Bilong [L#E, king 
Northern Liang of Shanshan, came to court, and 
the kingdoms of the Western 
Regions proclaimed themselves 
his vassals; Kui Ren [i^ was the 
governor(?) of Gaochang. 
422  renxu uth year of the Xuanshi — Juqu Mengxun’s cousin Juqu 
reign period of the Jingsheng (H 22 524% travelled west 
Northern Liang to Khotan to obtain scriptures and 


translated them after returning to 
Gaochang. 

“Ma Shou tiao cheng wei chu jiu 

& (Ma Shou's 
Itemised Report on Supplying 
Wine). (Wenshu 1, p. 61) 


EE 
shi" EE AZ (A Eg Za HU 


lini 
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TABLE 23.1 Listof events in Hezi and Gaochang before and after 430 (cont.) 


Year Cyclical signs Dynasty, reign title, year Events 
for year and month (if known) 


423  guihai 12th year of the Xuanshi — Juqu Mengxun's own appointed 


reign period of the governor of Jinchang 4S, Tang 

Northern Liang Qi 24, rebelled and together 
with his younger brother Tang 
He fll and nephew Li Bao 4% 
took refuge in Yiwu {#4 and was 


appointed King of Yiwu by the 
Rouran A. 


"Shi guanma zepei wenshu" ^k: 


Dr 


EAE (Compensation for 
the Loss of a State-owned Horse); 
"Zhai Ding ci wei guren gengmi 
shi" Eat le RE (The 
Case of Zhai Ding's Refusal to 


424 jiazi 6th year ofthe Zhenxing With enemies to his north and 


EH reign period ofthe south, Juqu Mengxun submitted 
Daxia X E to the Xia Ef, adopting its reign 
title. 


Zhimeng 4&5; returned from 


India to Gaochang with the Daban 
niepan jing KBR (Great 
Nirvana Sutra). Juqu Mengxun 
sent envoys to obtain the Sanskrit 
version, and ordered Tan Wuchen 
a 43%, (Dharmaksema) to 
translate it. 
Chu mai zhang Ht (Account 
of Wheat Provision). (Wenshu 1, 
p. 33) 

425  yichou 7th year of the Zhenxing List of the funerary objects for 

Hey 


reign period of the Daxia Song Feng's 32/3 Wife Kui Yirong 
BEEZ. (Wenshua, p. 28) 
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TABLE 23.1 Listof events in Hezi and Gaochang before and after 430 (cont.) 


Year Cyclical signs Dynasty, reign title, year Events 


for year and month (if known) 
426  bingyin 2nd year of the Helian Bobo, ruler of Xia, died, 
Chengguang 7A3¢ reign and his son Chang & became 


period of the Daxia 


2nd year of the 
Chengyang 7K[; reign 
period of the Northern 
Liang 


427  dingmao undated 


king. Juqu Mengxun deployed 
Xia troops to resist the Western 


Qin 744s. He continued to use 


the Xia reign title, modifying 
it slightly to Chengyang 7Kfy. 
“Gaochang huji” i; E 

$8 (Gaochang Household 


Registration) from the uth month. 


(German Turfan Collection, 
Ch 6001) 


On the 23rd day of the 
4th month, the king of Hexi's 
crown prince, the great Juqu 


E 


Xingguo HÆMME], wrote the 


colophon to the translation 

of a Buddhist sutra in the capital. 
(Otani manuscript excavated at 
Toyuq, Kyoto National Museum) 
In the 6th month, the Northern 
Wei army invaded Tongwan 


4:88, capital of Xia, and won a 
great victory before returning. 
Helian Chang $52 Ej fled to 
Shanggui FE}. 
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TABLE 23.1 Listof events in Hezi and Gaochang before and after 430 (cont.) 


Year Cyclical signs Dynasty, reign title, year Events 


for year 


and month (if known) 


428  wuchen 


429 jisi 


430  gengwu 


431  xinwei 


undated 


undated 


In the 2nd month, the 
Wei attacked the remaining 

forces of the Xia. Helian Chang 
was captured, and his younger 
brother Helian Ding HRE 


took his place. 

In the 6th month, the Northern 
Liang changed its reign title to 
Chengxuan 7& Z; (428-430); Juqu 
Mengxun sent envoys to present 
tribute to the Wei. 

On the 12th day of the 6th month, 
Linghu Ji SJN% finished collating 
the Fahua jing (BEAK for the 


wise Dong Bigou 3 5&5]. 


(Excavated in Turfan and held 

in the Nakamura Museum of 
Calligraphy) 

On the 13th day of the 8th month, 
the Golden Light Sutra was copied 
below the Empress Dowager's 
shrine south of Hutian and east of 
the city of Gaochang. 

The Western Qin was destroyed 
by the Xia. The Xia attacked the 
Northern Liang and was defeated 


by the Tuyuhun HA. Juqu 
Mengxun changed the reign title 
to Yihe 3:70 (614-619), and sent 
his son Anzhou to serve the Wei. 
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TABLE 23.1 Listof events in Hezi and Gaochang before and after 430 (cont.) 


Year Cyclical signs Dynasty, reign title, year Events 


for year 


and month (if known) 


432  renshen 


433  guiyou 


434  Jiaxu 


2nd year of the Yihe 
reign period of the 


8rd year of the Yihe 
reign period of the 
Northern Liang 


2nd year of the Yuanhe 
ZA reign period of 
the Northern Liang 
(2nd year of the Yanhe 
HEF reign period of 
the Northern Wei) 

3rd year of the Yuanhe 
reign period of the 
Northern Liang 


Manuscript fragment. (Wenshu 1, 
P. 35) 


Juqu Mengxun died, his son 
Mujian inherited the throne and 
changed the reign title to Yonghe 
7K A. The Wei dynasty appointed 
Mujian as king of Hexi. 

“Zhuang Zhao Zhen shang yan” 
it LF (Statement Submitted 
by Captain Zhao Zhen); “Bingcao 
Li Lu baicao" mH £7% H SE (Draft 
Statement by Military Officer Li 
Lu); “Bingcao tiaozhi zhi chuang 


ji wenshu" FECE (eA ete CS 
(Itemised Notice of the Military 
Section on Adobe); Wenshu 1, 

pp. 62-63) "Zhang Weixing ci" 
RAFU BF (Zhang Weixing's 
Deposition). (Xinhuo, Vol. 1, p.192) 


"Zhao Huo muzi mingsong 
wenshu" £ E R]-T EA XC (Zhao 
Huo's and his Mother's Complaint 
to the Underworld). (Xinhuo, 

vol. 1, p. 171) 


In the gth month, the Dafang deng 
wuxiang Dayun jing kJ gt ft 
KE (Great Cloud Sutra) was 
copied by the Liu Ju shrine 

Ie fa north of Tiandi city 

thh. (Russian Collection, 
0.320) 
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TABLE 23.1 Listof events in Hezi and Gaochang before and after 430 (cont.) 


Year Cyclical signs Dynasty, reign title, year Events 


for year 


and month (if known) 


435 Yihai 


436 


437 


439 


bingzi 


dingchou 


yimao 


4th year of the 
Yuanhe reign period 
in Gaochang 


5th year of the 
Yuanhe reign period 
in Gaochang 


6th year of the 
Yuanhe reign period 
in Gaochang 


8th year of the 
Yuanhe reign period 
in Gaochang 


The Rouran, Yanqi #& and Jushi 
paid their respects at the Wei 
court. The Wei sent Wang Ensheng 


XÆ and others to the Western 


Regions as envoys. 
In the 10th month, the Juqu forces 
withdrew from Gaochang, and 


List of Funerary objects, 

and “Di Afu quan cao" 22/5] & 
2555 (Di A'fu's Draft Certificate). 
(Wenshu 1, pp. 47, 66) 

The Northern Liang used the 
Northern Wei reign name Taiyan 
AZE, but wrote it Taiyuan X44. 
List of Di Wan's 215 funerary 


objects. (Wenshu 1, p. 85) 

The Northern Liang stopped using 
the reign title of the Northern 
Wei, and changed the current 

title to Chenghe Al (433—439), 
although still counting the years 
according to the Yonghe reign. Not 
long afterwards they changed the 


reign title to Jianping 2°. 
Dong Wan {py was sent as an 


envoy to the Western Regions. 

In the 6th month, the Northern 
Wei destroyed the Northern Liang, 
and Juqu Mujian surrendered. 


(Abbreviations: Wenshu: Tulufan chutu wenshu H 


Laas ES [Turfan Manuscripts], 


Images; Shikigo: Chügoku kodai shahon shikigo shüroku FH EREZA ka 28% [Colophons 


from Chinese Ancient Manuscripts]; Xinhuo: Xinhuo Tulufan chutu wenxian JEH SRE 


CIRA [Newly Acquired Manuscripts Excavated at Turfan]. For detailed publication information, 
see the relevant footnotes.) 
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From the above timeline we know that Juqu Mengxun of the Northern Liang 
became a vassal of the Xia in 424, and used the Xia reign title Zhenxing. In 426, 
he continued to use the Xia reign title, but modified it from Chengguang to 
Chengyang, as seen from a household register excavated at Turfan, which dates 
from the nth month of the 2nd year of the Chengyang reign period (426). Sekio 
Shiro PÆ EP and Wu Zhen think that the Northern Liang stopped using the 
Xia reign title in the 2nd year of the Chengyang reign period (426), whereas 


Wang Su argued that this happened in the 12th month of the 3rd year of the 
Chengyang reign period (427).!^ Wang Su's view seems problematic because 
the Northern Wei army invaded the Xia capital Tongwan in the 6th month of 
427, and the Xia ruler Helian Chang fled to Shanggui. News of the fall of the 
Xia capital would surely have reached the Northern Liang, thus they would 
not have used the Xia reign title beyond the 6th month at the latest. In fact, 
Tuoba Tao, Emperor Taiwu KA of the Northern Wei, had begun a massive 
expedition against the Xia in the 10th month of the previous year (426), and 
the Northern Wei took Chang'an (of Xia) in the 12th month. News of this event 
may have affected the Northern Liang relatively quickly. However, although 
the household register for Turfan was dated the uth month of the 2nd year 
of Chengyang (426), this does not mean that the Xia reign title was still being 
used in the Northern Liang capital of Guzang, as it would have taken some 
time for news to travel from Guzang to Gaochang. Thus, in my estimate, the 
Northern Liang probably stopped using Xia reign names from the 10th month 
of the 2nd year of Chengyang (426), although this news probably did not reach 
Gaochang until the end of the year. This is why the household register is dated 
the nth month of the 2nd year of Chengyang. The colophon to juan 7 of the 
Youposai jieben (ZEZA (The Upasaka Precepts) acquired by the Otani 
expedition to Toyuq says: 


During the summer of the dingmao year (427), on the 23rd day of the 4th 


month, the great Juqu Xingguo HÆMME], crown prince of Hexi, general 


of the pacification army #242, and overseer of imperial secretariat 


affairs $k 555, staying together with over 500 upasakas in the capital, 
asked the Indian Dharma Master Tanmochen 2/2 4% (Dharmaksema) to 
translate these precepts for lay believers, which he finished by autumn, 
on the 23rd day of the 7th month. 


Beet Ay 


14 Wang Su, “Juqushi Bei Liang jianzhi nianhao guilü xintan" }H 22 FOAL ES EE 
TER (A New Investigation of the Patterns of the Reign Titles of the Northern Liang Ruled 
by the Juqu Family), Lishi yanjiu, No. 4, 1998, pp. 17-18. 

15 Ikeda On, Chugoku kodai shahon shikigo shüroku, p. 83, No. 72, Fig. 8. 
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This colophon was handwritten by the crown prince of Jugu Mengxun, 
king of Hezi, in the capital Guzang, but it does not express the date as the 3rd 
year of Chengyang, which suggests that the Northern Liang had stopped using 
the Xia reign title by that time, although it did not use any other reign title 
because the political situation was still unclear. 

In the 2nd month of 428, the Northern Wei attacked the remaining forces 
of the Xia and captured Helian Chang, whose younger brother Helian Ding 
WREE succeeded him and changed the reign name to Shengguang iJ 
(428—431). In the 4th month, Helian Ding sent an envoy to Wei to sue for peace, 


and Tuoba Tao personally issued an edict ordering him to surrender. In the 
6th month, the Northern Liang changed its reign title to Chengxuan 7%, but 
we have no evidence that it was not used in the Turfan area. Juqu Mengxun 
sent envoys to present tribute to Wei. It may have been because the Xia was 
repeatedly defeated by the Northern Wei that the Northern Liang discontinued 
its use of the Xia reign title. Although the Northern Liang had their own new 
reign title, they did not yet dare use it but presented tribute to the Wei court, 
taking stock of the situation. The Turfan manuscripts seem to prove that the 
Northern Liang did not use their own reign title after this. The Fahua jing 73:3 
ZX (Lotus Sutra) copied by Linghu Ji SJN% on behalf of the wise Dong Bigou 
212279), now in the Nakamura Museum of Calligraphy, is dated to the 12th 
day of the 6th month of the jisi LE, year (429).!6 Also, the Golden Light Sutra 
discussed in the present article was written in the gengwu year. In 431, Juqu 
Mengxun changed the reign title to Yihe 3&fll and sent his son Anzhou to serve 
the Wei, officially becoming a vassal of the Northern Wei. We see that a Turfan 
manuscript from 432 bears the date "2nd year of Yihe" of the Northern Liang, 
which could probably have been written only after obtaining the Northern 


tf 


Wei's approval. Jugu Mengxun died the next year (433). His son Mujian 
inherited the throne and changed the reign title to Yonghe, although the date 
"the 3rd year of Yihe" is still used in a Turfan manuscript? perhaps because 
they had not received the news about the change. In the same year, the Wei 
appointed Mujian king of Hexi. The Turfan manuscript of the Dayun jing 
KE (Great Cloud Sutra) was copied in 434 in the Liu Ju shrine ZIJE 7 
(0.320) north of Tiandi city FH. It is dated the gth month of the 3rd year 
of the Yuanhe 2% reign period of the Northern Liang. Most scholars see this 


16 Ikeda On, Chugoku kodai shahon shikigo shüroku, pp. 83-84, Fig. 9. 
17  Tulufan chutu wenshu tE HH E (Turfan Manuscripts), Vol. 1 (Beijing: Wenwu 
chubanshe, 1992), p. 35. 


18  Tulufan chutu wenshu, Vol. 1, p. 63. 
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name as a more convenient way of writing the Northern Wei reign title Yanhe 
JER (602-613). 

Therefore, we can say that between 427 and 430 (possibly until 431), due to 
the political situation, reign titles were not used in the Gaochang area to write 
dates; only the cyclical signs were used. This is why General Suo used cyclical 
signs instead of a reign title when he copied the Golden Light Sutra. 


As for the situation around 490, we know that in 488 the Gaoju j=)# king 
killed Kan Shougui [Ej ES (r. 478—488), the king of Gaochang, and appointed 
Zhang Mengming 5E558H (r. 488-496) of Dunhuang as king. In 489, Zhang 
changed the reign title to Jianchu #7JJ.!9 We have two Turfan manuscripts — 


a memorial to the emperor dated “the 2nd year of Jianchu, a gengwu year" 
(490),7? and an inscription on a coffin in Gaochang dated “the 12th day of the 
12th month in the 7th year of Jianchu, a dinghai year" (495)?! — which show that 
from 490 to 495, documents in the Gaochang area used the Jianchu reign title 
for dates, not the cyclical signs. This also indicates that it is incorrect to identify 
the gengwu year in the colophon to the Golden Light Sutra as 490. 

A remaining point of inquiry concerns the Empress Dowager's shrine: Was 
the exiled Northern Liang regime the only one that could have established an 
Empress Dowager's shrine in Gaochang for the king's mother? 

The Taiping yulan KA fe quotes from the Shiliuguo chunqiu Fi 
AFK (Chronicles of the Sixteen Kingdoms), saying, "Zhang Jun 5RE¥ (r. 323- 
345) began instituting a bureaucracy in his 21st year on the throne (344). The 
official titles all imitated those of the Heavenly Dynasty, and the carriages, 


trappings and flags were like those of the emperor". 


The “Biography of Zhang Shi 5%, including the biography of Zhang Jun" 
in the Weishu says: 


19 As for the ascription of this Jianchu £#J reign title to Zhang Mengming 5& HH, this 
article follows Shirasu Joshin E1273: and Wang Su. See Shirasu Joshin, "Kosho bosen 
koshaku" fe Et EF A, 3 (Study of Tomb Bricks from Gaochang, Part 3), Shoron Eii 


(Discussions on Calligraphy), No. 19, 1981; Wang Su, "Tulufan chutu Zhangshi Gaochang 


shiqi wenwu san ti’, p. 55. 

20 Tulufan chutu wenshu, Vol. 1, pp. 86-87. 

21 Xinjiang shehui kexueyuan Kaogu yanjiusuo HAI SR hes HAF, Xinjiang 
kaogu sanshi nian 3918875 4 — FF (Thirty Years of Archaeology in Xinjiang) (Urumqi: 
Xinjiang renmin chubanshe, 1983), Fig. 110. Wang Su, “Tulufan chutu Zhangshi Gaochang 
shiqi wenwu san ti" has a detailed discussion of these two manuscripts. Seeing the original 
of the coffin inscription in the Xinjiang Museum caused him to revise the transcription 
done by earlier scholars; see pp. 54-57. 
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They began to establish the various official posts like chancellor 43,44, 
director ES, grand master X, secretary A and usher #434, which 
all copied those in China, with slightly different names. They danced in 


six rows, added a leopard tail to the emperor's carriage, and their chariots, 
trappings and flags were just like those of the emperor (juan 99, p. 2195). 


If their official titles in the Former Liang jjíj75i (320-376) ruled by the Zhang 
family imitated those of the Heavenly Dynasty, it is also possible that the 
ruler's mother was called the Empress Dowager. 

Fu Jian's FEX (337-385) biography in the Jinshu |} (History of the Jin 
Dynasty) says: 


In the first year of the Shengping FPF reign period (357), [Fu Jian] 
usurped the throne, proclaiming himself Heavenly King of the Great Qin, 
and changing the reign title to Yongxing 7. He honoured his father 
Xiong Ift with the posthumous title Emperor Wenheng VHE, his 


mother née Gou 4j with the title of Empress Dowager, his wife née Gou 
with the title of Empress and his son Hong 7% with the title of crown 
prince ( juan 113, p. 2884). 


The second part of Fu Jian's biography contains the following passage: 


[Fu] Jian's brother [Fu] Fa's 7£ son [Fu] Yang [%, the Duke of Donghai 3R 
X, and Wang Meng's XE 5$ son, gentleman cavalier attendant 5555 EBD 
[Wang] Pi EZ were plotting a rebellion. The plan was uncovered, and [Fu] 
Yang was exiled to Gaochang ( juan n4, p. 2909). 


Fu Jian of the Former Qin destroyed the Former Liang in the 8th month of 
the 12th year of the Jianyuan $&&7t reign period (376) and took possession 
of Gaochang. Probably in the late spring or early summer of the 2oth year of 


Jianyuan (384), the city fell under the control of the Qiang 7¢ chieftain Yao 


Chang Wk. Since the royal house of the Former Qin had been in Gaochang, 


it is, of course, possible that they established an Empress Dowager's shrine for 
their grandmother. 

Lü Long's $4 (r. 401-403) biography in the Jinshu records that in the year 
401, Lü Long usurped the throne of the Heavenly King, and his mother, née 


Wei fij, became the empress dowager, but he was soon defeated (“Lü Long 


Zaiji" ESSO, Jinshu, juan 122, p. 3069). Wang Su viewed this incident as 
an exception. In fact, prior to this, Là Guang 43% (r. 386-399) had already 
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proclaimed himself Heavenly King in 396, and in 399, [Lü] Guang’s son [Lü] Shao 
2H (r. 399-400) ascended the throne and became Heavenly King. All of their 
mothers may have been honoured with the title of Empress Dowager. In 394, 
Lu Guang sent his son [Lü] Fu % to guard Gaochang, conferring on him the 
titles of commissioner with extraordinary powers (##$£ji, general guarding 


the west #4), area commander of military affairs west of the Jade Gate 
avs EPI PaaS, and great protector of the Western Regions PIRK dps. 
Therefore, while Gaochang was under Later Liang rule (385-397), an Empress 


Dowager's shrine may have been erected there. 

For this reason, we cannot rule out the possibility that there was an Empress 
Dowager's shrine in the Gaochang region before the arrival of the exiled mem- 
bers of the Northern Liang regime. 

Next to be examined is the question of the term "shrine". 

Wang Su initially argued that Buddhist temples in the Gaochang region were 
called shrines (ci ##]) before 460 and temples (sí 5) afterwards.?? However, 
later he said: “The evolution of the name of Buddhist temples from shrines to 
temples must have been gradual, with a stage in between where both words 


co-existed. The Gaochang kingdom was ruled by the Kan, Zhang, Ma /& and 
other families perhaps precisely in this transitional stage"23 

At present, the materials available concerning shrines in Gaochang and 
other relevant regions are as follows: 

The colophon to juan 3 of the Lüzang chufen 3017 (The First Division 
of the Vinaya, xin #f 0868, National Library of China) states: “On the 27th 
day of the 12th month of the 12th year of the Jianchu reign period (416), the 
Buddhist monk Jinye #3# finished copying this book in the Mobei shrine {Rit 
fa) located in the western part of the city of Jiuquan. Hence he made a record 


of this"?^ This manuscript entered the Dunhuang collection after 1949. If it had 
originally come from Dunhuang, there would have been two possibilities for 
Jiuquan here, either the Jiuquan of Hexi or the Jiuquan of Turfan. Manuscripts 
from either place could have been transmitted to Dunhuang. If the manuscript 
came from Turfan, it must have been the Jiuquan of Gaochang. 

A document excavated from Tomb 96 at Kharakhoja, Turfan, concerning a 
monk offering a reward for a runaway slave, mentions “a Tang Sima shrine" 
maua (75TKM96:21).25 Other documents excavated from the same tomb 
date from the 12th year of Xuanshi (423) to the 2nd year of Yihe (432) of the 


22 Wang Su, “Gaochang foci xiang fosi de yanbian" pp. 137-142. 

23 Wang Su, “Tulufan chutu Zhangshi Gaochang shiqi wenwu san ti’, pp. 57-58. 
24 Ikeda On, Chugoku kodai shahon shikigo shüroku, p. 82, No. 64. 

25  Tulufan chutu wenshu, Vol. 1, p. 36. 
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Northern Liang. Therefore, this document probably can also be dated within 
this range. 

Manuscript ®.320 from the Russian Dunhuang Collection contains a col- 
ophon to juan 6 of the Dafang deng wuxiang Dayun jing 73 FAKE 
(Great Cloud Sutra, Skt. Mahamegha-sütra) that reads: “On the 5th day of the 
gth month of the 3rd year of the Yuanhe reign period (434), a jiaxu year, I copied 
this revered [sutra] at the Liu Ju shrine north of Tiandi city. I wish to transfer 
this merit to all sentient beings so that they may hold to the good and leap 
into the Dharma citadel, attain the acceptance of non-arising phenomena and 
attain the unsurpassed Way"?6 Although this manuscript has been catalogued 
as belonging to the Dunhuang collection, the date and the Turfan-specific top- 
onym Tiandi has already made scholars realise that this is in fact a manuscript 
from Turfan.?? Accordingly, the Liu Ju shrine was located north of the seat of 


Tiandi commandery. 


26 For this illustration, see E cang Dunhuang wenxian (RIK UGC (Dunhuang Manu- 
scripts in Russian Collections) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe / Eluosi kexue 
chubanshe dongfang wenxuebu, 2000-2001), Vol. 5, p. 168; Ikeda On, Chügoku kodai sha- 
hon shikigo shüroku, p. 84, No. 77. 

27 Lev Nikolaevich Menshikov et al., eds., Opisanie kitaiskikh rukopiset Dun'khuan'skogo 
fonda Instituta Narodov Azii (Catalogue of Chinese Manuscripts from Dunhuang in the 
Institute of Peoples of Asia, Soviet Academy of Sciences), Vol. 2 (Moscow: Nauka, 1967), 
p. 661; the Chinese translation is Eluosi kexueyuan Dongfang yanjiusuo Shengbidebao 
fensuo Dunhuang hanwen xiejuan zulu (AEH RE GER AT WITT Se eS CB HT 
BOSE ERLE (Catalogue of the Chinese Manuscripts from Dunhuang in the 
St. Petersburg Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies, Russian Academy of Sciences), 
Vol. 2 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1999), pp. 204-205; Jiang Boqin, “Shahuang 
Eguo dui Dunhuang ji Xinjiang wenshu de jieduo" > S (REGINSUG S XC 
IJI (Tsarist Russia's Plunder of Dunhuang and Xinjiang Manuscripts), Zhongshan 
daxue xuebao PLUK 224% (Journal of Sun Yatsen University), No. 3, 1980, pp. 40-41; 
Hou Can (8, "Bei Liang Yuanhe nianhao kao" IRR AR AE EG (A Study of the Yuanhe 
Reign Title of the Northern Liang), Xinjiang shehui kexue Xr 3& 11 € FE (Xinjiang Social 
Sciences), No. 1, 1981, p. 80; Wu Zhen 52, "Tulufan wenshu zhong de ruogan nianhao 
ji xiangguan went” HAEE REESE TES SC AH liek (Some Reign Titles in the 

Turfan Manuscripts and Related Issues), Wenwu, No. 1, 1983, pp. 29-32; Sekio Shiro BA, 

SE BIS, “Enka to Enwa no aida: Torufan shutsudo monjo sakki (5) T 27K, & ' HEFL, 

DEOR: Stee AXES gikt CI) (Between Yuanhe and Yanhe: Notes 

on the Tulufan chutu wenshu [5]), Kioi shigaku &!F&JT RZ (Kioi Historical Studies), 

No. 5, 1985, pp. 1-11; Shirasu Joshin, “Kosho Kan So seiken to Enka Kenhei kinen monjo” 

ER BOE + OR EE ACE SE (The Regime of Kan Shuang in Gaochang and 

Manuscripts Dated with the Reign Titles Yuanhe and Jianping), Toyoshi kenkyü RÆ 

EIH (Research in Oriental History), Vol. 45, No. 1, 1986, pp. 76-11, esp. pp. 77-78; Fu 

Xianzhan JJ Æ, “Dunhuang wenxian bianyi lu" POE SCRA YSE Sk (Doubtful Cases in 

the Dunhuang Manuscripts), Dunhuang yanjiu EIA FL (Dunhuang Studies), No. 2, 

1996, p. 89. 
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A document excavated in Tomb 91 at Kharakhoja, Turfan, dated to the 
2ist day of the 7th month of the 5th year of the Jianping reign period (441) of 


Kan Shuang’s reign, refers to a ci[...] f#J|_], which must signify a shrine official 
f=] .?8 Another document (75TKM91:16A) from the same tomb mentions a 
shrine master 13] £ and a shrine clerk.?9 Yet another manuscript (75TKM91:12) 
points to a location below a certain shrine.?? Other manuscripts from this 


tomb date between the 4th year of the Jianchu reign period of the Western 
Liang (408) and the 5th year of the Jianping reign period (441) of Kan Shuang’s 
reign, suggesting that these two documents fall into the same date range. 

A Turfan manuscript acquired in 2006 is an account of silk collected as 
taxes, which includes the records of silk received from the Du Sima shrine 
TE] & #4] and the Yang Tiandi shrine £2 Htt X]. According to our research, this 
manuscript dates from around the 7th year of Chengping (449).?! 

The colophon to the Foshuo bianyi zhangzhe zi suo wen jing (piss. 
E-EHTBISIAE (Sutra of the Questions of the Son of Pratibhàna, Spoken by 
the Buddha) on manuscript $.2925, acquired by Stein at Dunhuang, says: 
“Completed at the Southern Shrine at Yiwu (Yiwu nan ci (FE Fgt8]) on the 19th 
day of the ist month of the ist year of Taian KÆ (450), a gengyin year, by the 
monk Shenzong FR FR, a clumsy man with a brush; it was hard to obtain paper 


and ink"3? Yiwu is present-day Hami "42%, between Dunhuang and Turfan. 
This manuscript must have come into Dunhuang in ancient times and been 
preserved by monks. Because Yiwu is adjacent to Gaochang, changes to the 
nomenclature of Buddhist temples ought to have followed the same pattern 
in both places. 

The colophon to the last juan of the Jie yuan 3&&& (Conditions of Vinaya) 
in the Dunhuang collection in the National Library of China (31 76; current 


pressmark: BD00076), says: “The bhiksu Fajiu 7&3 presents this sutra as an offer- 
ing. Copying finished on the 3rd day of the 7th month of the 4th year of Taian 


28 Tulufan chutu wenshu, Vol. 1, p. 66. 

29  Tulufan chutu wenshu, Vol.1, p. 77. 

30 Tulufan chutu wenshu, Vol. 1, p. 78. 

31 Rong Xinjiang, Li Xiao Æ, and Meng Xianshi m ®, eds., Xinhuo Tulufan chutu 
wenxian Hr Felt: ME HERA (Newly Excavated Manuscripts from Turfan) (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 2008). As for the details of this document, see Pei Chengguo ZEpV i, 
"Tulufan xin chu Bei Liang jizi, jikou chu si zhang yanjiu" IE Sy HOST ER ^ BT 

UHARRIEUT AC (A Study of Newly Discovered Tax Documents of the Northern Liang from 

Turfan: Silk Paid According to Assets and Population), Zhonghua wenshi luncong V3 xc 

E Sm B (Journal of Chinese Literature and History), No. 4, 2007, pp. 65-103. 

32 Ikeda On, Chügoku kodai shahon shikigo shüroku, p. 86, No. 84. 
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(453) in the Tang'er shrine [#5244]. Ashamed of his simple mind, he wishes that 


all [...]”.33 
MEET 


The first colophon to the Foshuo pusa zang jing Hin isset (Sutra of the 
Bodhisattva-pitaka, Spoken by the Buddha) in a Toyuq manuscript formerly 


in the collection of Wang Shunan -Ef5ffff says: “In the 15th year of Chengping 


(457), a dingyou year, the shrine master Dao[...]"3^ The sutra was given as an 
offering by the great Juqu Anzhou, king of the Great Liang dynasty. 

From what has been discovered so far, Wang Su is correct in that the year 
460 is still the latest date when Buddhist temples were called “shrines”. 

As for when they were called “temples” (si #7), the Turfan manuscripts do 
not provide any evidence. The earliest occurrence of this term is a reference 


to the Fengle Temple $2*4-* in Dingzhou ÆJI in a Dunhuang manuscript 


dated the 1st year of the Jingming reign period 44 (500) of the Northern Wei 
(S.2106).35 However, this was not in the north-west. 

The suggestion that the format of dates using cyclical signs (i.e. suici 
XX WÉZX xx vs. XX sui xxjs&) in Turfan varied according to the date of the man- 
uscript is not supported by strong evidence. The colophon to juan 7 of the 
Youposai jieben mentioned above uses the expression sui zai dingmao PTE 
-T Ul (427), but just two years later, Dong Bigou dates his copy of the Fahua jing 


using the formula jisi sui HE pe (429). Thus there is insufficient evidence to 


support this claim. 


2 Hutian and the Empress Dowager's Shrine 


The key information in the colophon to the Golden Light Sutra is: “On the 13th 
day of the 8th month of the gengwu year, one copy of the Golden Light Sutra 


was made beneath the Empress Dowager's shrine J/rifs] east of the city of 
Gaochang iE and south of Hutian 4X, for the lay disciple General Suo 7X 
and his family". 


In 1998, I wrote the following passage concerning this colophon in an article 
on Sogdian settlements during this period: 


This colophon tells us that there was a Zoroastrian shrine for worshipping 
Hutian (Hu deities) east of Gaochang. Its existence indicates the presence 


33 Ikeda On, Chügoku kodai shahon shikigo shüroku, pp. 86-87, No. 86. 

34 This scroll is currently in the Nakamura Museum of Calligraphy. Ikeda On, Chiigoku kodai 
shahon shikigo shüroku, p. 87, No. 89, Fig. 12. 

35 Ikeda On, Chügoku kodai shahon shikigo shüroku, p. 94, No. 11. 
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of Sogdian Zoroastrian believers, because we know that in places such 
as Shichengzhen HX$, Yizhou fJ, Dunhuang, and Liangzhou 5i 
there were often Zoroastrian shrines in Sogdian settlements. Therefore, 


although most of the Sogdian names that appear in currently existing 
Turfan manuscripts date from the 6th century, this record mentioning 
Hutian reveals that there must already have been Sogdians in Gaochang 
by the first half of the 5th century. The location of their settlement was 
probably east of the city of Gaochang, which matches the location of the 
Sogdian settlement in Dunhuang.?6 


In 2000, I also discussed the contents of this colophon in an article on the role 
of Gaochang in the communications between East and West: 


Judging from the manuscript's style of writing and the proper names 
in the colophon, the gengwu year must refer to 430, showing that 
Zoroastrianism had already come to Gaochang when it was a command- 
ery, and a shrine dedicated to Hutian was established east of the city. This 
Zoroastrian shrine was definitely a well-known building in the area, thus 
people used it as a geographical reference point to identify the location 
of the Empress Dowager's shrine.?” 


Based on new archaeological discoveries in Turfan, I discussed this colophon 
again in another article in 2005: 


36 


37 


Recently, a cemetery was discovered in Badamu E} township, north- 


east of the ancient city of Gaochang, from which two documents were 
excavated: a list of items in the tomb of Kang Lunu FFE% and his wife 
dated the 14th year of the Yanchang 4E reign period (574) and an epitaph 
for Kang Fumian EE? fi dated the 7th year of Yanshou 4E% (630). 
These documents indicate that there must have been a Sogdian settlement 


Rong Xinjiang, "Beichao, Sui, Tang Suteren zhi qianxi ji qi juluo" JEHAbS ES SERE A Ze 
Ex FERA (Study of the Migration and Settlements of the Sogdians in the Northern 
Dynasties, Sui and Tang Periods), in Beijing daxue Zhonguo chuantong wenhua yanjiu 
zhongxin IGA Eg BEES BEA ù, ed., Guoxue yanjiu EX EST/TZt (Studies 
in Sinology), No. 6, 1999; here I follow the reprint in Rong Xinjiang, Zhonggu Zhongguo 
yu wailai wenming "pitpEQERMAK XH] (Medieval China and External Cultural 
Influences) (Beijing: Sanlian shudian, 2001), pp. 44-45. 

Rong Xinjiang, "Gaochang wangguo yu Zhong-Xi jiaotong" [ay pi E EH UR (The 
Gaochang Kingdom and Communications between China and the West), Ouya xuekan 
Ekini] (Eurasian Studies), No. 2, 2000, p. 80; reprinted in Rong Xinjiang, Zhonggu 
Zhongguo yu wailai wenming, p. 201. 
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nearby, which was connected with the Hutian Shrine east of the city 
of Gaochang.38 


To most scholars, including myself, the *Hutian" that appears in the colo- 


phon to the Golden Light Sutra refers to a Zoroastrian shrine dedicated to the 


worship of Hutian in the Gaochang area;?? about this there is no doubt. I have 


previously argued that Hutian and Tian X% in the Turfan manuscripts refer to 


the Zoroastrian divinity or to Zoroastrian shrines.*° 


38 


39 


40 


Rong Xinjiang, “Kiyu Sute yimin juluo bukao" PUSSIES ERS HH (A Supplementary 
Study of Sogdian Migrant Settlements in the Western Regions), iud iyu yanjiu PIIRA FE 
(Western Regions Studies), No. 2, 2005, p. 11. 

Apart from the above-mentioned papers, please also consult Wang Su, “Gaochang 
Huoxianjiao lungao" re E X tX3Xtiifis (Papers on Zoroastrianism in Gaochang), Lishi 
yanjiu (Historical Studies), No. 3, 1986, p. 168; Jiang Bogin, ed., Dunhuang Tulufan wenshu 
yu sichou zhi lu, p. 236; also Jiang Boqin, Dunhuang yishu, zongjiao, yu liyue wenming: 
Dunhuang xin shi san lun BOSE ERIS LF - BOGL Sb (Dunhuang’s 
Art, Religion and Ritual Music Culture: Assorted Papers on Dunhuang’s Spiritual History) 
(Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe, 1996), p. 487; Zhang Guangda, “Tulufan chutu 
Hanyu wenshu zhong suojian Yilangyu diqu zongjiao de zongji" HB BU eae ce 
Pp LG BARB Hh ES Fe AAEM (Traces of the Religion of Iranian-Speaking Regions in 
Chinese Manuscripts from Turfan), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu, Vol. 4, 1999, p. 1. As for the 
Zoroastrian god Tian Ñ (Heaven), that is, Hutian of the Turfan manuscripts, Lin Wushu 
TENA argues that this is related to the traditional belief of Gaochang in worshipping 
celestial bodies; see Lin Wushu, "Lun Gaochang sushi ‘Tianshen” 35 Ei RERI 
(A Discussion of the Cult of Tianshen in Gaochang), Lishi yanjiu, No. 4, 1987, pp. 89-97 
and Lin Wushu, “A Discussion about the Difference between the Heaven-God in the Qoco 
Kingdom and the High Deity of Zoroastrianism’, Zentralasiatische Studien, XXIII, 1993, 
pp. 7-12. Chen Guocan PRESE argues that it is the prevalent local custom of worshipping 
the Daoist Heavenly Emperor; see Chen Guocan, “Cong zangyi kan Daojiao "Tianshen' 
guan zai Gaochang guo de liuxing" (C26 Er iid | RI UTE MAW Cf T (From 
Funeral Rites, Examining the Popularity of Daoist Temples to the ‘God of Heaven’ in the 
Gaochang Kingdom), Wei Jin Nan-Bei Chao Sui Tang shi ziliao $5175 Eg E594 Ds LAE 
(Sources on the History of the Wei, Jin, Northern and Southern Dynasties, Sui and Tang 
Periods), Nos. 9—10, 1988, pp. 13-18 and 12; see also Tulufanxue yanjiu zhuanji 4R 
WAZEE FE (Turfan Studies Research) (Urumqi: Dunhuang Tulufan xue Xinjiang yanjiu 
zhongxin, 1990), pp. 126-139. Xie Chongguang #4} Œ J£ argues that it is a certain local non- 
Buddhist belief; see Xie Zhongguang, “Qushi Gaochang de siyuan jingji" WRA BAS 
IERA (Monastic Economies in Gaochang under the Qu family), in Xie Chongguang, 
Han-Tang fojiao shehui shilun SE EBLE Eim (Social History of Buddhism from the 
Han to the Tang Dynasties) (Taibei: Guoji wenhua shiye youxian gongsi, 1990), p. 192 and 
202, n. 67. 

Rong Xinjiang, "Xianjiao chuchuan Zhongguo niandai kao" (KAW) (8 PEERS (The 
Date of the Introduction of Zoroastrianism into China), Guoxue yanjiu REIA 
(Studies in Sinology), Vol. 3, 1995; here I have used the version in Rong Xinjiang, Zhonggu 
Zhongguo yu wailai wenming, pp. 282—285. 
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However, at the International Symposium “Sogdians in China: New Research 
in History, Archaeology and Language’, cohosted with French colleagues in 


April 2004, Dr. Wang Ding € ] expressed doubts regarding the usual under- 
standing of the phrase “Hutian nan Taihou ci" In the conference proceedings 
published later, we included his article where he finds fault with the descrip- 
tion “east of the city of Gaochang and south of Hutian" because it first 
mentions east and then south, rather than saying "south-east" He commented 
on the explanation I provided in my 2000 article, agreeing with my conclu- 
sion that the gengwu year was 430, but following former scholars in doubting 
the "Empress Dowager's shrine" In his view, Gaochang at this time was a com- 
mandery, not a kingdom, so it could not have had an Empress Dowager.^! 
Therefore, Wang Ding proposed the hypothesis that the words “Nan taihou" 
should be read together.4? He found the word nnd6’mbn (meaning Nana queen 


PARZE) in line 20 of the Sogdian manuscript M 549 in the Berlin Turfan 
collection and argued that Nantaihou was a Chinese translation of nnd6'mbn, 
the name of a Sogdian goddess, suggesting that it was a hybrid name with the 
first part transliterating the sound and the second translating the meaning. 
With this in mind, he argued that the character nan f# could transliterate na 
and was related to the cult of the goddess Nana; thus the “Nantaihou shrine" 
was actually a shrine of Nana in 5th century Gaochang. He went even further 


and speculated that the name “Yiwu nan ci" ££ 44), the shrine mentioned 


in the monk Shenzong's colophon (S.2925v; see above) from 450 may, like 
“Nantaihou ci" be a reference, abbreviated even further, to a shrine of Nana. 
In sum, Wang Ding tried to interpret the phrase "the Empress Dowager's shrine 
east of Gaochang city and south of Hutian" ie EUER SH Pe Jert8] as “the 


41 Wang Ding, “Nan Taihou kao". 

42 He notes that this interpretation began with Zhang Guangda's 1994 French article, where 
he used the term "temple de l'impératrice douairiére Nan" as a translation of *Nan Taihou 
ci" (Guangda Zhang, "Trois exemples d'influences mazdéennes dans la Chine des Tang”, 
Études chinoises, Vol. X111, 1994, p. 211). In 1999, Zhang published his "Tulufan chutu Hanyu 
wenshu zhong suojian Yilangyu diqu zongjiao de zongji’, where he still read Hutian and 
Nan Taihou ci separately (Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu, Vol. 4, p. 1). However, later on, his 
English edition discarded this interpretation and returned to the earlier view of reading 
it as Empress Dowager's shrine (Guangda Zhang, "Iranian Religious Evidence in Turfan 
Chinese Texts", China Archaeology and Art Digest, Vol. 1v, 2000, p. 193). 

43 Wang Ding points out that the earliest version of this manuscript was transcribed and 
translated into English in Walter B. Henning, "The Murder of the Magi" Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 76, 1944, pp. 133-144, esp. pp. 142-144; for a description of 
this document, see Mary Boyce, A Catalogue of the Iranian Manuscripts in Manichaean 
Script in the German Turfan Collection, Deutscher Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, Institute für Orientforschung, Veröffentlichung Nr. 45 (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1960), p. 39. 
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shrine of Nantaihou, subordinate to the god Hutian, on the eastern side of 
the city of Gaochang”.?? 

As for the next question arising from this discussion, i.e. why a Buddhist dis- 
ciple would make a copy of a Buddhist scripture in a Zoroastrian shrine, Wang 
Ding provides an explanation in a follow-up article, writing: 


If it was not possible for a single temple to be used by both religions at 
the same time in ancient Gaochang, can we conjecture that the Hutian 
Nantaihou shrine was originally a Zoroastrian shrine that was later 
converted to a Buddhist shrine? According to information collected 
from Chinese manuscripts, scholars have already noted that during 
the Gaochang kingdom period some Zoroastrian shrines had been 
Buddhicised, that is, they had been transformed into Buddhist tem- 
ples. There are various examples in the cultural history of Central Asia 
of religious buildings being taken over by other religions and adapted 
for their own purposes.... Thus the rituals practiced in this space origi- 
nally dedicated to Zoroastrian sacrifices took on Buddhist connotations. 
In this case, names like “Hutian Nantaihou shrine’, so clearly referring 
to the shrine of an alien religion, remained unchanged for a while, for- 
tunately making this colophon a historical source that preserves traces 
of this transitional stage.... It was probably under such complex religious 
and cultural circumstances that the Buddhist manuscript of the Golden 
Light Sutra was copied in a Zoroastrian shrine.*5 


Wang Ding's new interpretation raises doubts regarding the reading accepted 
by me and most other scholars. If his opinion holds, we can not only be 
confident that a Zoroastrian shrine had already been established in the 
Gaochang region in 430, but also that this was a Zoroastrian shrine for the wor- 
ship of the goddess Nana. 

In a separate study, I used three personal names containing the name of 
Nana from the Sogdian ancient letters, and the Sogdian term 6ynpt for the 
priest in charge of Zoroastrian sacrifices, to argue that there was a cult of Nana 
in Dunhuang at the beginning of the 4th century, and that it arrived there 
together with Zoroastrianism.*6 Wang Ding was not entirely convinced by my 


44 Wang Ding, “Nan Taihou kao’, pp. 430—456. 

45 Wang Ding, “Tulufan Anjialeke chutu Bei Liang xieben Jin guangming jing ji qi tiji yanjiu’, 
pp. 41, 42 and 45. 

46 Rong Xinjiang, “Xianjiao chuchuan Zhongguo niandai kao’, pp. 258—296. 
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argument. However, if his theory about the “Nantaihou shrine” in Gaochang 
is tenable, 


the 5th century existence of a Nana shrine in Gaochang, in combination 
with records in transmitted Chinese sources of Sino-Persian contacts dur- 
ing the Northern Dynasties period and of Zoroastrian worship in both the 
capital and the provinces, may enable us to conclude that Zoroastrians 
were active as far as Dunhuang at the beginning of the 4th century.*” 


Of course, I too would like Wang Ding’s view to hold, in order to strengthen the 
evidence for the spread of the cult of Nana in North-western China. 

However, my initial reaction to Wang Ding’s new theory was that the original 
meaning of the Chinese is plain; why is it necessary to use the Iranian lan- 
guage to explain it in such a roundabout way? Consequently, at the “Sogdians 
in China” conference I voiced my opinion on the matter. Yet, given its impor- 
tance, and since Wang Ding has done such meticulous research and presented 
such detailed arguments, his view cannot be dismissed lightly. Therefore, in 
recent years, I have been pondering this issue and repeatedly perusing the rel- 
evant sources. Since this problem involves dating when the Zoroastrian shrine 
in Gaochang first appeared in written sources, as well as the entire issue of 
Zoroastrianism’s entry into China, I have duly mulled over it again and again, 
and still feel obligated to express my opinion regarding these new theories in 
writing, just like I wanted to write out my view on dating this manuscript. 

First, we must acknowledge that the handwriting in this manuscript is very 
good, and the colophon is also very clear and to the point. Although it is brief, it 
was clearly written by someone with a relatively high level of culture. Therefore, 
we should first attempt to understand the Chinese words from his point of 
view. In Chinese, “Hutian” means either the Hutian divinity or a Zoroastrian 
shrine dedicated to that god; on that point there is no doubt. If we say that the 
phrase “the Empress Dowager’s shrine east of the city of Gaochang and south 
of Hutian” is somewhat roundabout, is it not also long-winded to interpret it as 
“the shrine of Nantaihou, subordinate to the god Hutian, on the eastern side of 
the city of Gaochang”? Given the concise language and style of the colophon, 
if the author knew that the Nantaihou shrine was a Zoroastrian shrine dedi- 
cated to the goddess Nana, he could simply have called it a “Nantaihou shrine"; 
there would have been no need to mention *Hutian" Therefore, according to 
my understanding of the author's meaning in Chinese, I still read the words 


dong R and nan 5 in the colophon as directional words (i.e. ‘east’ and ‘south’, 


47 Wang Ding, “Nan Taihou kao”, p. 436. 
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respectively). That is to say, the Empress Dowager’s shrine is located east of the 
city of Gaochang, on the southern side of the Hutian shrine. 
Second, according to Wang Ding’s research, the name of the goddess Nana 


is translated as Nana JPA} in the Turfan manuscripts. Although this is based 
on rather late material, it can represent the traditional transliteration of the 
term in the Turfan area. Perhaps we can say that if there is a shrine named after 


Nana in Gaochang, the more likely name would be “Nana’s shrine" ABARH, 
rather than “Empress Dowager Nan’s shrine”. Although there are examples 
where the ancient translations of proper nouns combine sound and meaning, 
whether they would split the word nnóf'mbn into two halves, using the sound 
nan and the meaning “Empress Dowager” is uncertain. Moreover, it is difficult 
to explain why the term “Empress Dowager”, which has a specific meaning in 
Chinese, would be used to translate the word “goddess”. Wang Ding did not give 
a full explanation of this point. 

Third, the reason why Wang Ding interpreted the Empress Dowager's 
Buddhist shrine as the Zoroastrian "Empress Dowager Nan's shrine" is that for- 
mer scholarship questioned whether an "Empress Dowager's shrine" existed in 
Turfan. On this point, I have thoroughly demonstrated above that there could 
have been an "Empress Dowager's shrine" in Gaochang in 430. Therefore, the 
reading "Empress Dowager's shrine" works both in terms of language and his- 
torical possibility. 

Fourth, as demonstrated above, the Turfan manuscripts (as well as those 
from Dunhuang) indicate that Buddhist temples were called shrines dur- 
ing the Gaochang commandery period. However, we do not know what the 
early Zoroastrian temples were called. Although I also use terms like “Hutian 
shrine" “Hu Zoroastrian shrine" and “Zoroastrian shrine", these are all terms 
that were introduced later. Of course, in the early period Zoroastrian temples 
were probably called "shrines" However, we know from texts like the Liang 


jing xinji WE HE (New Record of the Two Capitals) that since there were 
not as many Zoroastrian shrines as there were Buddhist ones, even in the Tang 
capital Chang’an they all used the simple term “Zoroastrian shrine" (Xianci 
tk1&]) to refer to temples dedicated to Hutian; they did not use such names 


as the Buddhist “Ximing Temple" P444=¥ (Temple of Western Brightness) or 
“Cien Temple" Z&/3 zr (Temple of Compassionate Blessings). For this reason, 
I doubt whether the early Zoroastrian shrines could have had a name like 
"Empress Dowager Nan". 

Fifth, whether they are talking about the name of a temple, like the Empress 
Dowager's shrine, or the name of a person, like “the lay disciple General Suo", 
they both refer to some aspect of Buddhism. It is logical for a Buddhist dis- 
ciple to copy a Buddhist sutra in a Buddhist shrine. If we regard the Empress 
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Dowager's shrine as a Zoroastrian shrine, however, we encounter the problem 
of why someone copied a Buddhist sutra in a Zoroastrian shrine. Although 
Wang Ding explains the “Hutian Nantaihou shrine” hypothetically as originally 
a Zoroastrian shrine that was later transformed into a Buddhist shrine, and 
while his argument is reasonable, it is also very circuitous. 

Sixth, Wang Ding thinks that my statement that “[t]his Zoroastrian shrine 
was definitely a well-known building of the area, thus people used it as a geo- 
graphical reference point to identify the location of the Dowager Empress's 
shrine” is also rather circuitous. Indeed, this point deserves consideration. 
I think that according to the situation of the Gaochang commandery at that 
time, the immigrants came mostly from Hexi and Central China, thus for the 
most part they were city-dwellers. This was especially true for the Buddhist 
monks who relied on others for their livelihood. They generally resided in the 
city, and most temples were in the city. Temples outside the cities and cave 
temples were built for specific purposes or geographical conditions. In my 
view, the Empress Dowager shrine probably performed some kind of sacrifi- 
cial function of a political nature, and this is why it was south-east of the city. 
Later on, the Empress Dowager’s shrine was less used for offerings than large 
temples in the city, and only then was the nearby Zoroastrian shrine used to 
indicate its location. It is also possible that because this Buddhist shrine was 
built in the early years, and since the dynasty had changed by 430, the shrine 
lost its former significance and became less well known. However, for some 
political reason, someone copied the Golden Light Sutra here specifically for 
General Suo’s family. 

To consider an additional viewpoint, the Sogdians brought their Zoroastrian 
beliefs with them when they arrived at Dunhuang in the early 4th century at the 
latest. Therefore, Zoroastrianism must have been introduced into Gaochang 
around this time. I have cited the 4th century Sasanian silver coins produced 
in Gaochang city, kept in a small square jet box, as the earliest evidence of 
Zoroastrianism in Gaochang,.** It is not difficult to conclude that long before 
430, when Gaochang’s Hutian appeared in written sources, Zoroastrianism 
had already spread to Gaochang, and the shrine dedicated to Hutian had also 
been established. By 430, the Hutian Zoroastrian shrine had become a land- 
mark building east of the city of Gaochang, which was even used to indicate 
the location of what may once have been an important Buddhist shrine dedi- 
cated to the Empress Dowager. 

To conclude this article, the colophon to the Golden Light Sutra excavated 
in Turfan recorded the act of copying a Buddhist sutra for General Suo and 


48 Rong Xinjiang, "Xianjiao chuchuan Zhongguo niandai kao’, pp. 296-297. 
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his family in the Empress Dowager's shrine (a Buddhist shrine) on the south 
side of the Hutian (a Zoroastrian shrine), east of the city of Gaochang in the 
year 430. It revealed that in the first half of the 5th century, Sogdians already wor- 
shipped the Zoroastrian deity they believed in at a Zoroastrian shrine named 
Hutian. By combining this knowledge with information about the activities of 
Zoroastrian Sogdians in Dunhuang in the early 4th century, recorded in the 
Sogdian ancient letters excavated near Dunhuang, and information about Shi 
Zhao Až worshipping Hutian in the first half of the 4th century (described 
in Cui Hong's £35 “Hou Zhao lu" (&j85$5 in the Shiliuguo chunqiu), I surmise 
that the Hutian shrine in Gaochang must have been established by the middle 


of the 4th century. By the first half of the 5th century, the shrine was already a 
landmark structure east of Gaochang, even serving as a reference point when 
referring to the Empress Dowager's Buddhist shrine. 


(The first draft of this paper was completed in Beijing on 19 October 2007 and 
revised in Fukuoka on 13 November 2007. It was originally published in Zhu 


Yuqi's RE Xiyu wenshi Vgl s SE [Literature and History of the Western 


Regions], Vol. 2 [Beijing: Kexue chubanshe, 2007], pp. 1-13). 


CHAPTER 24 


Buddhist Images or Zoroastrian Deities? Religious 
Syncretism on the Silk Road as Seen from Khotan 


Translated by Flavia Xi Fang H Fi 


From the Han to the Tang periods, the Western Regions p943}, in the narrow sense 
of the term (roughly identical to present-day Xinjiang 3/r$8), was the territory 
through which the main routes of the Silk Road passed, connecting Eastern 
and Western civilisations. Many religions spread eastward through this region, 
not only Buddhism from India, but also Zoroastrianism *K#%, Manichaeism 
JER and Jingjiao HIL (Church of the East) from Persia, and all left traces 
behind in this area. Due to the openness towards foreign cultures that has been 
prevalent in the oasis kingdoms of this region all along, these religions were 
able to spread freely throughout the area. They sometimes tended to congre- 
gate in specific locations, such as in the ancient kingdom of Gaochang iz Ei 
(Turfan It 3$), where Buddhism coexisted with Zoroastrianism, and where 
Buddhist temples were built alongside Manichean and Jingjiao temples. 

This paper discusses examples of religious syncretism on the Silk Road 
deriving from a site belonging to the kingdom of ancient Khotan (Yutian 
Fia) in the heart of the Taklamakan desert, called Dandan Oilik (meaning 
“ivory houses" in Uighur). From this location, the modern city of Khotan is 
120 km to the south-west, the Khotan river is 75 km to the west, and the Keliya 
5 HE river is 35 km to the east. On this land that today looks like a vast 
expanse of desert covered with shifting sands, once stood religious temples 
that spoke of ancient civilisations. 


1 Archaeological Investigation 


In 1896, the Swedish explorer Sven Hedin (1865-1952) discovered these ancient 
ruins by accident while crossing the Taklamakan desert.! Following Hedin's 
notes, M. Aurel Stein (1862-1943) found the Dandan Oilik ruins in 1900 and 


1 Sven Hedin, Through Asia (London: Methuen and Co., 1898). On how his materials were 
organised, see Gösta Montell, “Sven Hedin’s Archaeological Collections from Khotan, (I)", 
Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Vol. v11, 1935, pp. 145-221, pls. I-xx. 
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initiated the excavation of the site, unearthing a large number of artefacts and 
manuscripts. The most remarkable items among them were a series of painted 
votive panels discovered in a temple.? In 1905, the American geographer 
Ellsworth Huntington (1876-1947) paid a brief visit to this site without finding 
any antiquities. Then in 1928, an expedition led by Emil Trinkler (1896-1931) 
searched the area discovering a number of artefacts.* After this, Dandan Oilik 
was forgotten by Western explorers and once again fell into a deep sleep in the 
middle of the Taklamakan desert. 

In 1995, the Academic Committee of the Tang Studies Foundation decided 
to support the Xinjiang Institute of Archaeology led by Professor Wang 


Binghua -EJfjs to re-excavate the ruins of Dandan Oilik. The following year, 


archaeologists from Xinjiang rediscovered the original site in the heart of the 
Taklamakan desert.5 Unfortunately, the excavation project was halted, as some 
officials from the Xinjiang Cultural Relics authorities did not support this far- 
sighted work. 

Nevertheless, two years later, in October 1998, a Sino-Swiss Expedition led 
by Christoph Baumer and consisting of eight other team members ventured 
into the Taklamakan desert. They not only found the site, but also started to 
excavate. In the summer of 1999, Baumer published an article in the American 
journal Oriental Art, introducing the murals and statues they discovered at the 
site." In the following year, he published a book providing a detailed description 


2 M. Aurel Stein, Ancient Khotan: Detailed Report of Archaeological Explorations in Chinese 
Turkestan (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907). 

3 Ellsworth Huntington, The Pulse of Asia: A Journey in Central Asia Illustrating the Geographic 
Base of History (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1907). 

4 Emil Trinkler, “Die Zentralasien-Expedition 1927/28: Geographische und archáologische 
Ergebnisse’, Deutsche Forschung, Heft 13, 1930, pp. 76-100; Trinkler, “Geographical and 
Archaeological Expeditions in the Takla-Makan Desert of Chinese Turkestan’, Journal of 
the Central Asian Society, 1930, pp. 5-18; Trinkler, “Neue archäologische Funde in der Takla- 
Makan-Wiiste Chinesisch-Turkestans" Sinica, V1, 1931, pp. 34-40, and pls. 2-4; Trinkler, The 
Stormswept Roof of Asia: By Yak, Camel and Sheep Caravan in Tibet, Chinese Turkestan and 
over the Kara-Koram, trans. by Belford K. Featherstone (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1931); 
Helmut de Terra, “On the World’s Highest Plateaus: Through an Asiatic no Man’s Land to 
the Desert of Ancient Cathay’, The National Geographic Magazine, 59, 1931, pp. 318-367. 
For the catalogue of archaeological finds, see: Gerd Gropp, Archáologische Funde aus Kho- 
tan, Chinesisch-Ostturkestan: Die Trinkler-Sammlung im Übersee-Museum, Bremen (Bremen: 
Róver, 1974). 

5 Xinjiang wenwu guji daguan HEMA BAR (Xinjiang Cultural Relics and Historic 
Sites) (Urumqi: Xinjiang meishu sheying chubanshe, 1999), pp. 74-75. 

6 Members included the producer Jon Jerstad, the photojournalist Urs Mockli, the draftsman 
Ernst Ruegg, and five strong Han and Uyghur supporting team members. 

7 Christoph Baumer, “Dandan Oilik Revisited: New Findings a Century Later", Oriental Art, 
Vol. xLv, No. 2, 1999, pp. 2-14. 
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of their entire investigation of the southern Silk Road, including the process 
of excavating the Dandan Oilik site, similar to the account in the afore- 
mentioned article. Baumer's most notable finds were two mural paintings 
discovered on the internal walls of the temple hall, both containing images 
of three deities combined into one, that is, divine triads. This was in the hall 
labelled D13 (probably the hall Stein called p.x).? 


2 The Garrison of Jiexie in the Tang Dynasty 


The documents in Chinese and Khotanese that had been discovered at 
Dandan Oilik by Stein and others had already revealed that this town, which 
flourished mostly in the 8th century, was called Jiexie (##{ (Gaysata) during 
the Tang dynasty. It had been incorporated as the garrison of Jiexie EE 
in the Khotan military garrison defence system, which was one of the Tang's 
Four Garrisons of Anxi.!9 

Based on Stein's archaeological reports, as well as research done on the 
Chinese and Khotanese documents excavated in Dandan Oilik during the past 
century, it is possible to divide the buildings discovered in these ruins roughly 
into four physically separate groups and to determine their nature from the 
artefacts and manuscripts found there. 

Group A: Located in the north-eastern part of the site, this group consists 
of the ruins of a rather large housing complex and a small Buddhist temple." 
The housing complex, numbered p.v by Stein, is composed of seven rooms. 
According to Chinese and Khotanese documents excavated there, it must have 
been a residential building. Stein had seen the name Silüe AH§ in the Chinese 


documents, and had surmised that it was a temporary or long-term official res- 
idence. According to a report (D.v.6) from the commoner Silüe of Jiexie, dated 


8 Christoph Baumer, Southern Silk Road: In the Footsteps of Sir Aurel Stein and Sven Hedin 
(Bangkok: Orchid Press, 2000), pp. 76-90. 

9 Baumer, Southern Silk Road, pp. 10-14. 

10 Forthe identification of Jiexie in Chinese with Gaysata in Khotanese, see Zhang Guangda 
ifefea 2 and Rong Xinjiang, "Tang Dali sannian sanyue dian chengxian die ba" (EX 
EZEZ HERSE) ER, Xinjiang shehui kexue SIA SR (Xinjiang Social 
Sciences), No. 1, 1988, p. 62. With regard to the role of Jiexie in the defence system of 
the Four Garrisons of Anxi, see Rong Xinjiang, "Yutian zai Tangchao Anxi sizhen zhong 


BE 


de diwe?” FEJERE Zr UAH ANHE (Khotan's Role in the Four Garrisons of Anxi 
during the Tang), Xiyu yanjiu PIIRI FE (Western Regions Studies), No. 3, 1992, pp. 58-59. 
11 Unless specified, for all related archaeological discoveries, see Stein, Ancient Khotan, 


pp. 264-273. 
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to the 2nd month of the 16th year of the Dali A/S reign period (781),? which 
Stein excavated from the same house, and the words "Notice of Silüe, sabo of 
Jiexie, from the 5th day of the 10th month of the 7th year of the Jianzhong era 
(786)" #4 +4E-+- HR H zl E, appended to document M.9.c 
(Hoernle Ms3), which we surmise was from the same house, the main per- 


son who lived there in the second half of the 8th century was the same one 


occurring in the aforementioned document, namely, Silüe HS (sometimes 
written as Hiig, Sidaka in Khotanese). Silüe served as a sabo [i (spata) in 
Jiexie, which means that he was probably the leading official who managed 


local administrative affairs.'4 In the ruins of the same house, Stein discovered 
document D.V.4, a letter written in Khotanese from Spata tturgási to Spata 
sidaki, which serves as additional evidence that this was Silüe's residence. 
As the complex consisted of seven rooms, it must have functioned as both the 
administrative centre for the Jiexie region and the residence of Silüe. Other 
documents, including Sanskrit Buddhist texts, Khotanese documents (D.v.3), 
a wooden stick (D.v.5), and some Chinese documents have also been found in 
these rooms. 

At the site D.IV, approximately 10 m south of D.v, are the remains of 
a Buddhist hall. On the shrine in the centre of the hall, once stood a statue 
of the Buddha, but now only debris and fragments are left scattered on the 
floor. The hall is surrounded by a veranda, whose entrance opens to the east. 
Inside the hall, Stein found two wooden panels with standing Buddhas painted 
on both sides (D.1v.4), and a longer panel, which features the legend of the Rat 
King (D.1v.5), reflecting the local belief of the people in Khotan. Manuscripts 
of Sanskrit scriptures and Khotanese secular documents have also been found 
here. It is worth noting that among these is a document (D.1v.6.1) containing 
the words Suli krrapusiri hiya ... vara (which means “belonging to the Sogdian 
Krrapusiri”!®) which testifies to the presence of Sogdians in this location. It is 


E 


12  ChenGuocan Bii EA, Sitanyin suo huo Tulufan wenshu yanjiu KE APE BeOS 

IHF (Studies of the Documents Obtained by M. Aurel Stein in Turfan) (Wuhan: Wuhan 
daxue chubanshe, 1995), pp. 540-541. 

13 Chen Guocan, Sitanyin suo huo Tulufan wenshu yanjiu, p. 539. 

14 For more information on Silüe, see Zhang Guangda and Rong Xinjiang, “Ba shiji xiaban 
zhi jiu shiji chu de Yutian" /\ Hac P 2E @ 7U ESCORT fi] (Khotan from the Second 
Half of the 8th to the Beginning of the gth Centuries), Tang yanjiu EHA (Journal of 
Tang Studies), Vol. 3, 1997, pp. 350-351. 

15 Harold W. Bailey, Khotanese Texts, v (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980), 
p. 259; Harold W. Bailey, Saka Documents, Text Volume (London: Percy Lund Humphreys, 
1968), pp. 40-41 and 42. 

16 Bailey, Khotanese Texts, v, p. 258; Harold W. Bailey, Khotanese Texts, VII (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985), p. 77. 
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thus clear that D.1v was a religious building affiliated with the big house in D.v. 
It may have functioned as a hermitage where Jiexie's local officials, owners of 
the house, carried out Buddhist practices. The building also contains images 
of deities belonging to local cults. The fact that the door of the big house in D.v. 
opens to the south, precisely in the direction of this small hall, also corrobo- 
rates this point. Secular Khotanese documents were also found in this room. 
Group B: Located in the south-eastern section of the site, this group com- 
prises two buildings that are close to each other.!” The one to the north, D.VII, 
has three rooms, two of which contain Buddhist altars. Numerous Chinese 
contracts have been found here. For instance, there is a contract made by 
Dispatch Officer fT'E Huo Xinyue £471 in the 17th year of the Dali reign 
period (782) with the monk Qianying FE from the Huguo Monastery z£[EE 


MÁ 


3f to borrow millet (D.v11.4.a); a contract made by a certain Xu Shisi zT-T- 


PU during the Dali reign period to borrow money, probably also from the monk 
Qianying (D.V11.3.a); and yet another contract to borrow money from Qianying, 


this time made by a full-time soldier (#52 named Ma Lingzhuang Sjt in 
the 7th month of the 3rd year of the Jianzhong reign period (782) (D.VII.2). 
Documents D.VII.4.e and D.VII.4.d are both parts of a contract made by A 
Sun $ff% in the 4th month of the 8th year of the Jianzhong reign period (787), 
again, for borrowing money. There is also an expense record for the Huguo 


Monastery (D.VII.4.f), and a grass-cutting order issued by the three principal 
monks of the Huguo Monastery for the residence of a monk who was away 
on a mission (D.VII.7).!8 According to the contents of Edouard Chavannes’ 
translations of such Chinese documents that mention monks being away 
on missions 4M, Stein speculated that this building was the residence 


of the labouring monks RÆ% of the Huguo Monastery who were in charge of 
looking after the temple's gardens and farms. Some of these texts contain 
the signatures of the three principal monks; some include the judgments 


of the Elder EP, and there are also some expense records. These all indicate 
that this building was part of the Huguo Monastery. This group of buildings 
was where the monks lived and performed their daily activities; it is also where 
they worshipped Buddhist images and engaged in Buddhist practices. Three 
painted wooden panels were discovered near the south-eastern corner of the 
main building, two of which were probably hung up on walls. Item D.v11.1is a 
square panel, with a small protruding part on top and a hole in the middle, so 


17 ForStein’s archaeological finds and his considerations, see his Ancient Khotan, pp. 273-281. 

18 Édouard Chavannes, "Chinese Documents from the Sites of Dandan-Uiliq, Niya and 
Endere" in M. Aurel Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. 1, pp. 521-547, esp. pp. 526-532; Chen 
Guocan, Sitanyin suo huo Tulufan wenshu yanjiu, pp. 544—555 and 557. 
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it could have been suspended. Much of the paint is worn off, but Stein took it to 
be a Bodhisattva. Item D.VII.5 is a rectangular panel that is slightly pointed at 
the top. Two riders with halos are painted on this panel, one on the top riding a 
horse, and one on the bottom astride a camel. Each is holding a cup with both 
hands, and a bird swoops down from above toward the cup. The painting on 
the recto of panel p.v11.6 depicts a three-headed, four-armed Brahmanic Siva 
sitting on two bulls; Stein identified this figure as a Bodhisattva. On the back 
(verso) is the depiction of a four-armed deity, with the distinct costume of a 
Persian prince. Stein was rather confounded by this image. 

South of D.VII are the remains of another Buddhist hall, D.v1. Its entrance 
faces north, and its internal layout is similar to that of D.1v. In the centre is 
a Buddhist altar, and a double peristyle surrounds the building. On the wall 
along the peristyle are murals depicting seated images of the Thousand 
Buddhas. Two painted wooden panels were found in front of the altar. One 
of them (D.v1.3) depicts ten seated figures, presumably Bodhisattvas, and the 
other (D.v1.4) is painted on both sides, with six seated Buddha figures on each 
side. Also found in this site were fragments of Sanskrit Buddhist texts and 
Khotanese documents. When Baumer and his team re-excavated this building, 
which they labelled D 7 a, the Buddhist murals Stein described were still extant. 
Judging from the orientation of the entrance and the contents of the interior, 
we can conclude that D.v1 was a religious building affiliated with D.v11, where 
the monks of the Huguo Monastery practiced Buddhism. 

Group C: Located in the middle of the site toward the north-west, this was 
where Stein, in building D.VIII, excavated two Chinese texts and fragments 
of Khotanese documents.? The Chinese texts also belong to the Huguo 
Monastery, and may have been brought here from elsewhere by the monks. 
North of [this building] was another ruin, which Stein numbered D.x111. It 
suffered a similar fate to that of D.v111: it had been looted, leaving nothing of 
significance.?° 

Group D: Located in the south-western section of the site, this is the place 
where religious buildings are in their highest concentration.?! The eastern- 
most building is the remains of a Buddhist temple (D.11) with two halls. The 
larger hall has a Buddhist altar in the middle and is surrounded by enclosing 
corridors. The smaller hall has an altar against its wall facing the entrance. In 
both halls the entrances open toward the north. In the larger hall, remains of 


19 For the Chinese texts, see Chen Guocan, Sitanyin suo huo Tulufan wenshu yanjiu, pp. 558- 
559; for the Khotanese texts, see Bailey, Khotanese Texts, v, p. 260. 

20 Stein, Ancient Khotan, pp. 281-282. 

21 For Stein’s records on this group, see his Ancient Khotan, pp. 245-263. 
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decorations around the statue of the Buddha and some accessory small sculp- 
tures have been found. The mural paintings of the Thousand Buddhas along 
the corridors were preserved. A relatively complete statue of a seated Buddha 
was found in the small Buddha hall, as well as other decorative sculptures and 
patterns around the Buddha statue. 

On the eastern wall, near the altar, the lower half of a statue of Vaisravana 
was preserved. On the wall behind it, was a mural painting depicting the leg- 
end of the Dragon Girl, and figures of eminent monks. There was also a mural 
painting with three rows of riders. As for the panels discovered in D.11, panel 
D.II.4 had divine triads painted on both sides. Panel D.11.03 is painted only 
on one side. It features two seated figures with halos, each holding an infant 
wrapped in cloth. Panel D.11.79 depicts the image of a dancing girl, while panel 
D.II.010 is a long, narrow painted panel, with five seated figures, some of which 
are damaged and indistinct. Stein guessed they were images of Buddhist dei- 
ties. Regretfully, by the time Baumer's team re-excavated this site, the painted 
image of Vaisravana was almost completely destroyed, and the mural of the 
Dragon Girl had already disappeared.?? 

A number of Buddhist texts have been uncovered in p.111, in the middle 
of this group of buildings. Manuscripts of Sanskrit Buddhist texts, such as the 
Da bore boluomiduo jing KNEES SES ZI (Great Sutra of the Perfection of 
Wisdom),?? were discovered here, as well as some in Khotanese, such as the 
Sengjiatuo jing 15 MIEZ (Sutra of Sanghàta),?^ and the Foshuo shoulengyan 


MM 


sanmei jing HERE ex — [RAE (Sutra on the Heroic-March Concentration ).?5 


These pothi-form manuscripts must have belonged to the collection of the 
temple's Buddhist library; they may have been left here accidentally, because 
the presence of a cooking platform next to the eastern wall suggests that it 
must have been a kitchen. 

The western part of the site, called D.x, also has a Buddhist altar in the cen- 
tre. The Buddha hall is surrounded on all sides by corridors with a north-facing 


22 Baumer, “Dandan Oilik Revisited", p. u, Fig. 20, D12. 

23 Watanabe Kaigyoku JESHI, Uten hakken no Daibonhan'nya danpen T Is AD 
Amis (A Fragment of the Mahàprajfiaparamità-sütra Discovered in Khotan), 
originally published in Shükyo- Led TAUT (Religious World), Vol. 8, No. 6, 1936; later 

included in Kogetsu zenshi #3 H £E (Complete Works of Kogetsu), Vol. 1, pp. 539-549; 
A. F. R. Hoernle, ed., Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature Found in Eastern Turkestan 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916), pp. 1762195, pl. xx1:1; Shogo Watanabe, “A Comparative 
Study of the Paricavimsatisahasrika Prajhaparamita’, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 114.3, 1994, pp. 386-396. 

24 Bailey, Khotanese Texts, v, pp. 69-70. 

25 Bailey, Khotanese Texts, v, pp. 256-257; R. E. Emmerick, The Khotanese Siiraigamasama- 
dhisütra (London: Oxford University Press, 1970). 
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entrance. Stein excavated one part of the wall that depicts the Thousand 
Buddhas, hence he did not go on to clean the other walls. Around the altar, 
he unearthed numerous standing votive panels, which had probably been 
left there when used in offerings. These votive panels constitute the most 
remarkable finds in Dandan Oilik. Among them, D.x.3 depicts a divine triad, 
which Stein identified as the bodhisattvas Vajrapani, Maitreya and Mafijusri. 
Panel D.x.4 depicts the legend of the introduction of sericulture in Khotan. A 
princess with Persian features is wearing a tall hat with silkworm cocoons hid- 
den inside; a female attendant is pointing to her hat, and on the side, a divine 
figure is sitting behind the loom. Panel D.x.5 shows a haloed rider sitting 
astride a dappled horse with the reins in his left hand and a bowl in his right. 
A bird is swooping down towards the bowl from above. Similar to the painting 
in D.VII.5, both the rider and horse are painted in a Persian style. Panel D.x.8 
depicts a goddess holding an infant in her arms. Her head is also painted in 
a Persian style. In addition to the panels, Stein also discovered Khotanese 
Buddhist texts in this room, including the Sengjiatuo jing and Foshuo shouleng- 
yan sanmei jing? When Baumer's team re-excavated the temple hall (D13), 
they cleaned the pedestal of the central Buddha statue and cleared the sand 
away from all four walls, revealing the remaining Buddhist mural paintings. 
Apart from the Thousand Buddhas that Stein had seen on the eastern and 
southern walls, they also found the feet of a giant standing Buddha statue, 
images of female donors (Fig. 24.1), an image of two male donors and one rider 
on a red camel (Fig. 24.2), as well as two groups of divine triads.?" 

Located south of D.x, is a Buddha hall (D.x11) similar in structure. Inside 
are fragments of Buddhist statues, life-size mural paintings of Buddhas and 
images of Bodhisattvas' lower halves. 

In sum, at this site there was a concentration of Buddhist monasteries in 
Jiexie, where offerings were made to Buddhist images and local gods. 

On modern maps, Jiexie may seem like a lonely enclave in the middle of the 
desert. Nonetheless, in the Tang dynasty various roads took travellers to this 


town. East of Shenshan fort tfii[j£& (present-day Mazar Tagh), mid-way along 


the Hetian #1) river, which ran through the Tarim basin, there was a road that 


went through Jiexie. From here, travelling south, one could arrive at the area of 


Kancheng XXX (in the vicinity of present-day Old Damago #2157), and join 


the southern route.?8 Under certain circumstances, Jiexie could be a stopping 


26 Bailey, Khotanese Texts, V, p. 261. 

27 Baumer, “Dandan Oilik Revisited", pp. 10-14. 

28 Hou Can (8%, “Mazhatage gu shubao ji qi zai sichou zhi lu shang de zhongyao weizhi" 
WE EE RE A ee REE AZ EA ESSE (ILS (The Ancient Fortress of Mazar 
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FIGURE 24.1 Newly excavated images of female donors 


FIGURE 24.2 Newly excavated image of male donors and a rider on a red camel 
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point along the shortcut between the northern and southern routes of the 
Western Regions. For this reason, its residents and their culture can be seen as 
typical of Silk Road cities in the Western Regions. 


3 Buddhist Images and Zoroastrian Deities 


The divine triads that Baumer and his team discovered triggered the reconsid- 
eration of the religious images from Dandan Ollik. 

Some scholars, including Stein himself, noticed features of Persian art in 
a number of paintings on the wooden panels Stein had unearthed. However, 
because Khotan was so well-known as a Buddhist kingdom, no one associ- 
ated these panel paintings with Zoroastrian iconography. For example, Joanna 
Williams, who has systematically studied the iconography of the image of the 
divine triad in D.x.3, identified the figure on the left of this triad as Indra, 
the one on the right as Brahma, and the one in the middle as the birth-mother 
of Gautama Buddha, Maya-Sni, or the goddess of fertility.?? In 1992, Markus 
Mode published an article on the iconography in these sites, claiming that 
some of the images on the wooden panels excavated in Khotan (especially 
those from D.X and D.VII) are not Buddhist images but Sogdian Zoroastrian 
deities. He identified the three figures on the recto of panel D.x.3, from left 
to right, as Ohrmazd, Nana and WeSparkar (the God of Wind).3° 

The murals that Baumer discovered were excavated from Stein's D.X site. 
The two groups of triads he discovered there were particularly noteworthy, 
because a wooden panel displaying Zoroastrian triad deities had previously 
been unearthed at this location. 

Baumer’s description and comments concerning the two groups of murals 
were as follows: Regarding the triad deities on the western side of the north- 
ern wall (Fig. 24.3), (1) the deity on the left has three heads and a black bull 
resting at his feet. This image can undoubtedly be identified as Siva and his 
mount Nandi. This Hindu deity, referred to in Khotanese texts as Mahesvara, 
was absorbed into the pantheon of Vajrayana Buddhism. He was one of the 
eight guardian deities of the universe. Here he is represented as a trimurti, with 


Tagh and its Significance on the Silk Road), Wenwu SX) (Cultural Relics), No. 3, 1987, 
pp. 63-75. 

29 Joanna Williams, "The Iconography of Khotanese Painting", East and West, New Series, 
Vol. 23, No. 1-2, 1973, pp. 109-154. 

3o Markus Mode, “Sogdian Gods in Exile: Some Iconographic Evidence from Khotan in 
the Light of Recently Excavated Material from Sogdiana”, Silk Road Art and Archaeology, 
Vol. 2, 1991/92, pp. 179-214, esp. p. 184. 
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FIGURE 24.3 Newly excavated image of a divine triad on the western side of the northern 
wall of Buddhist temple D.X 


a third eye in the middle of his head, symbolizing his superiority and inscru- 
tability. The female deity on the left, with a slight smile on her face, represents 
Siva's spouse Sakti, and symbolizes his energy; the angry face on the right rep- 
resents his cruelty and destructive power. His two uplifted hands hold the sun 
and the moon. His lower left hand is holding a pomegranate, and his lower 
right a vajra. (2) The male deity on the right also has three heads. In his upper 
hands he holds the sun and the moon, or other round objects that symbolize 
the universe, while his lower hands hold two tridents. This may be a represen- 
tation of Brahma, with three heads rather than his usual four. Brahma was also 
absorbed into the Vajrayana Buddhist pantheon. Although tridents are usu- 
ally identified with Siva, they are also associated with other divinities, such as 
Brahmadanda-Lokesvara, one of the 108 forms of Avalokite$vara. (3) The female 
deity in the centre is holding a newborn baby wrapped in cloth. Stein had 
discovered a similar triad panel at this site, which, according to Williams, fea- 
tures Indra on the left, Brahma on the right, and Maya-Sri, mother of Gautama 
Buddha, or the goddess of fertility, in the middle. If we accept this interpreta- 
tion, the deity in the middle could represent Siva and Brahma celebrating the 
birth of the Buddha. However, it may also be Hariti, the goddess of fertility and 
protector of children. Stein had discovered a mural dating back to the end of 
the 6th century at the Farhad Beg Yailaki site in Khotan, featuring Hariti with 
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FIGURE 24.4 Newly excavated divine triad on the southern side of the western wall of 
Buddhist temple D.x 


five children at play. Albert von Le Coq discovered a gth-century painting on 
hemp in Turfan, also depicting Hariti, and Yijing 3&$ (635—713) wrote about 
the popularity of this goddess in India as well. This evidence all contributes 
to the theory that the central figure could be Hariti. Baumer mentioned another 
image to the right of Brahma, but unfortunately it is no longer extant.?! 
Regarding the more finely-painted triad in the lower part of the western wall 
at the southern end (Fig. 24.4), Baumer's descriptions and identifications are 
as follows: (1) the image on the left is a three-headed Brahma with its upper 
arms holding three arrows in the left hand, and a bow in the right. His mount, 
the mythical goose Hamsa, is standing near his knees. His lower left hand is 
holding a cockerel, though it is not clear what it symbolizes. (2) The most 
noticeable feature of the deity on the right is its animal head, which resembles 
that of a male wild boar or wolf. This figure, which at first glance appears to be 
Visnu's third avatar Varaha, is more likely to be one of the benevolent grahas 
that protect the health of children. Stein had discovered six sheets of paper 
with paintings of deities with animal or bird heads in Dunhuang 208, which 
had Chinese and Khotanese colophons. According to the colophons, they are 
deities that protect children from calamity. (3) The goddess in the centre is 


31 Baumer, “Dandan Oilik Revisited", pp. 12-13. 
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accompanied by two children, an infant in her arms, wrapped in cloth, anda 
child sitting on her left knee. She can best be identified as Hariti. The popular- 
ity in Dandan Oilik of this belief in deities that protect children is confirmed 
in a wooden panel painting, also discovered by Stein at site D.11, featuring two 
women, each holding a baby wrapped in cloth.?? 

These two mural paintings newly discovered by Baumer have some com- 
mon characteristics: in both cases there is a goddess in the centre holding an 
infant in her arms, and two male deities, one on each side, all with halos on 
their heads. Their heads are all turned slightly to the right except for one deity; 
this is a characteristic feature of the Dandan Oilik wooden panel paintings 
discovered so far. All the deities have round faces, typical in the Khotanese 
fashion, thus the paintings are rich in the characteristics of Khotanese reli- 
gious art. Baumer identifies the first group of deities, from left to right, as 
Mahesvara, Hariti and Brahma, and the second group, also from left to right, as 
Brahma, Hariti and a benevolent graha. He bases this conclusion on the order 
of development from Hinduism to Vajrayana Buddhism.?? 

According to the correspondence between Hindu and Zoroastrian deities 
already established in scholarship, we can provide a new reading for these two 
triad murals. 

For the first group, the deity on the left in Hinduism would be Siva, in 
Buddhism it would be Maheévara, and in the eyes of Zoroastrians, it would 
have been Ahura Mazda. Wei Shu “lt describes the Zoroastrian temple in 
the Buzheng fft ward in Chang'an & in juan 3 of his Liang jing xin ji Wi 
miro (New Records of the Two Capitals) as follows: “A temple was set up 
in the 4th year of the Wude FÈ era (621) for the Hu & god of the Western 
Regions, known as Mahe$vara in Buddhist texts"?^ In other words, he is 
saying that the Mahesvara of Buddhist texts could be identified with the heav- 
enly Hu god of the Western Regions. This identification has been confirmed 


in the Khotanese panel, Skrine C in the British Museum, as mentioned by 
Mode. The indistinct image of the god on the lower part of the back (verso) 
of this panel corresponds exactly to the clear image on the front (recto) of 
D.VI1.6, discovered by Stein at Dandan Oilik (Fig. 24.5). It is a figure of Siva 
with three heads and four arms, riding on two bulls. Moreover, on the back 


32 Baumer, “Dandan Oilik Revisited", pp. 1314. 

33 Baumer, “Dandan Oilik Revisited" pp. 10-14. 

34 Pinggang Wufu [Hiraoka Takeo] PKK, ed., Tangdai de Chang'an yu Luoyang: Ziliao 
(RAV EBL ES - 0} (Tang Changan and Luoyang: Sources) (Shanghai: Shanghai 
guji chubanshe, 1989), p. 185. 
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FIGURE 24.5 Image of Siva on the recto of D.v11.6 
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of D.VII.6 is a divine image of the prince of Persia that corresponds to the 
deity on the upper part of Skrine C; thus they are both parts of the same pair 
of images.?? This triad, located in the lower corner of the northern wall on 
the western side, shows a line sketch of only one bull, not coloured in, unlike 
D.VII.6, which represents two bulls painted in colour. A deity mounted on two 
symmetrical bulls is one of the typical characteristics of Zoroastrian iconogra- 
phy. It is also worth pointing out that the facial expression of the figure on the 
left is very similar to that on the divine horseman holding a bowl on the upper 
part of the wooden panel p.v11.5 mentioned above. These clues enable us to 
give this image a Zoroastrian interpretation. 

The divinity on the right in the first group can be identified as Brahma 
from a Buddhist point of view. His three heads look the same as those of the 
Brahma on D.x.3 (Fig. 24.6). Mode claims that the latter must be the Sogdian 
god of wind, Wesparkar, which in the mural at Penjikent is represented as hav- 
ing three heads.?6 Even more interesting is that the newly discovered image of 
the deity is not holding a bow or a bowl, as in panel D.x.3. Instead, his upper 
hands are holding a sun and a moon, while his lower two hands are grasping 
horizontally-positioned tridents. In Sogdiana, WeSparkar is usually depicted 
standing with a vertical trident (Fig. 24.7), which makes it easier for us to 
regard him as a Zoroastrian deity. 

A parallel in the Persian pantheon for the goddess in the centre, with an 
infant in her arms, has not yet been found. She is probably Hariti, a goddess 
widely revered in the Khotan region.?" 

The second triad is located in the lower part of the western wall of the tem- 
ple at the southern end. This group is outlined in red. It is unfinished, and only 
partially painted in green. The deity on the left is again Brahma. He has three 
heads, and like the one in D.x.3, he is holding three arrows in one of his upper 
hands and a bow in the other, though the hands used for each are reversed 
in this image. Yet, the newly discovered Brahma holds a cockerel in his lower 
left hand and is seated on a goose. Another set of correspondences between 


35 Mode, “Sogdian Gods in Exile’, pp. 186187, Fig. 17. 

36 Guitty Azarpay, Sogdian Painting. The Pictorial Epic in Oriental Art, with contributions by 
A. M. Belenitskii, B. I. Marshak and M. J. Dresden (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1981), p. 29, Fig. 5. 

37 For the image of Hariti in Khotan, see Williams, "The Iconography of Khotanese Painting" 
pp. 138-139. 
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FIGURE 24.6 Brahma to the right of the divine triad on the recto of wooden panel D.x.3 


FIGURE 24.7 WeSparkar holding a trident in a Sogdian mural painting 
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Buddhist and Zoroastrian deities is provided in the Sogdian-language Buddhist 
tezt Vessantara Jataka and Pelliot sogdien 8, both discovered in Dunhuang. 
In these texts, Brahma corresponds to Zurvan, Indra to Ahura-Mazda or 
Adh-bagh, and Mahe$vara to WeSparkar.3® If one interprets these images 
according to Sogdian conventions, it seems appropriate for Brahma to corre- 
spond to Zurvan, whose mount is indeed a goose in Zoroastrian iconography.?? 
Nonetheless, it seems unlikely for the same deity to be conceptualized in such 
different ways within a single temple. It would be more plausible to consider 
this an image combining WeSparkar on the top, and Zurvan on the bottom. 

The image on the right side of this group has the features of a Hindu deity, 
and may have derived from a local religious belief in India. Hariti appears in 
the centre again, perhaps representing a local religious belief rather than one 
from a Buddhist context. 

My intention here is not to identify these images as an art historian would 
do, but to pose a question: Why are there so many images of what seem to 
be Zoroastrian deities in such a relatively small Buddhist temple? They some- 
times appear in a group (D.X.3), and at other times in association with other 
deities from Buddhism or local religions. 

As mentioned above, the Dandan Oilik site was the location of the garrison 
of Jiexie under the kingdom of Khotan during the Tang period. The Khotanese 
and Chinese texts excavated here suggest the presence of Sogdian merchants 
from Central Asia, some of whom had become residents in this town in the 
middle of the 8th century.^? Moreover, the town leader Silüe's official title was 
sabo, which in Khotanese is spata, a title that may have been derived from 
the Sogdian word sTtp'w. This term was first used to mean a Sogdian caravan 
leader; later it came to mean the head of the Sogdian community (also called 


38 Zhang Guangda, "Tulufan chutu Hanyu wenshu suojian Yilangyu diqu zongjiao de zongji” 


HAEG TAE aAA e e AAE (Traces of Religion in Iranian- 
Speaking Regions in Chinese Manuscripts from Turfan), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu WIS. 


HSA (Dunhuang and Turfan Studies), No. 4, 1999, pp. 10-11. 

39 Cf. Rong Xinjiang, “Shijia xiangfu waidao xiang zhong de Xianjiao Misila yu Zu'erwan" 
Ta ERE, hes (6 PAIRI AAHS (The Zoroastrian Gods Mithra and 
Zurvan in the Image of Sakyamuni Subjugating the Heretics), in Rong Xinjiang, Zhonggu 
Zhongguo yu wailai wenming F E HIST (Medieval China and External 
Cultural Influences) (Beijing: Sanlian shudian, 2001), pp. 326-342, esp. p. 340. 

40 Rong Xinjiang, "Xiyu Sute yimin juluo kao” PIREZ R (A Study of Sogdian 
Migrant Settlements in the Western Regions), in Ma Dazheng XIE et al., eds., Xiyu 
kaocha yu yanjiu VES; ZxEHTJE25 (The Western Regions: Fieldwork and Research) 
(Urumqi: Xinjiang renmin chubanshe, 1994); Rong Xinjiang, Zhonggu Zhongguo yu wailai 
wenming, pp. 22-26. 
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sabao f#(R, safu (FA, or sabao [i in Chinese historical records).+1 On the 


basis of Stein’s analysis of this archaeological site and its finds, as well as our 


examination of the excavated texts, the site of Dandan Oilik dates back primar- 
ily to the second half of the 8th century. The term “leader Sabo” HAKE is 
mentioned in /Ix.18923, excavated in Khotan and newly published as part of 
the Russian collection of Dunhuang documents held in St Petersburg.^? This 
means that the term sabo may have retained the meaning of s’rtp’w at the time. 


Thus the possibility remains that Jiexie could have evolved from a Sogdian 
merchant settlement. 

In any case, such a large number of Sogdians and their community lead- 
ers would naturally have brought their religious belief of Zoroastrianism from 
Sogdiana to the new community. Mode proposes two ways in which Sogdian 
Zoroastrian deities could have arrived in Khotan. First, they could have come 
with the early Sogdian travellers who embedded their deities within the pan- 
theon of local Buddhist temples, or, second, they could already have been 
integrated among the divine elements in the Buddhist schools that spread 
along the southern Silk Road a long time before that.*3 Based on the coexis- 
tence of different religious iconographies discussed above, it is quite possible 
that Sogdians travelled through or lived in the town of Jiexie on the Silk Road. 
They would have had their own Zoroastrian temples for worship. However, 
because since ancient times Khotan had been a holy site of Buddhism on 
the southern route of the Silk Road, Mahayana Buddhism in particular, the 
Sogdians may have gradually accepted the more prevalent Buddhist faith, or at 
least recognized — if only on the surface — the leading role Buddhism played in 
local religions. Nonetheless, they were unwilling to give up their own religion, 
and therefore painted their beloved Zoroastrian deities in the style of Buddhist 
iconography in the less noticeable corners of the temple. In this subtle way, 


41 Albert E. Dien, "The Sa-Pao Problem Re-Examined’, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. 82, No. 3, 1962, pp. 336-346; Rong Xinjiang, “Sabao yu Sabo: Beichao, Sui, Tang 
Huren juluo shouling wenti de taolun yu bianxi" [E (Rapes : IOAGS RRA ASS E 
Efe AY SB a (Sabao and Sabo: The Sogdian Leaders in the Northern Dynasties, 
Sui and Tang Periods), in Ye Yiliang #228 BL, ed., Yilangxue zai Zhongguo lunwenji (F BAS 

TE F Edi SC (Papers on Iranian Studies in China), Vol. 3 (Beijing: Beijing daxue chu- 

banshe, 2003), pp. 128-143; see also Rong Xinjiang, Zhonggu Zhongguo yu Sute wenming 

cri en ERSERE SCHA (Medieval China and Sogdian Culture) (Beijing: Sanlian shudian, 
2014), pp. 163-185. 

42 Zhang Guangda and Rong Xinjiang, “Shengbidebao cang Hetian chutu Hanwen wenshu 
kaoshi" BE (R75: Cas ye FU A HH EE Se SES (The St. Petersburg Collection of Chinese 
Documents Excavated in Khotan), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu, No. 6, 2002, pp. 229-230. 

43 Mode, “Sogdian Gods in Exile’, p. 183. 
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they would have been able to continue to venerate the gods of their homeland 
and follow the religion of their ancestors. The upper part of a mural paint- 
ing discovered in Balawaste, east of Khotan, features a standing Buddha and 
a shadow sculpture of the Thousand Buddhas. However, below the Buddha’s 
feet are depictions of Mahes$vara, a divine rider and a meditating Buddha.” 
According to Mode, all three can be identified as Sogdian deities. The rider has 
been seen on many painted wooden panels, and the one it most closely resem- 
bles is the camel rider on D.VII.5. The deities on either side correspond to the 
two gods depicted on the two sides of the lower part of Skrine C. The one on 
the left is remarkably similar to that on D.v11.6, only facing in a different 
direction. The one on the right features Nana, the goddess most reverently 
worshipped by the Sogdians. She appears right in the centre of the panel D.x.3, 
mentioned several times above.^? When we assemble together the various dei- 
ties that Mode discusses separately (Fig. 24.8), we can see even more clearly the 
hidden meaning behind situating these Zoroastrian deities beneath Buddhist 
images. Most of the Zoroastrian deities we see today are painted either in 
the bottom part of the rooms, or in the bottom part of the panels, sometimes 
grouped together with images of local deities. The upper part of the temples 
are where the Thousand Buddhas are painted and the Buddhist images are 
carved. These observations seem to elucidate my point. 


4 Conclusion 


The ancient kingdoms along the Silk Road were characterized by an openness 
towards different religions and cultures, allowing them to coexist and intermix 
in local cities and towns. Religious syncretism would have been particularly 
prominent in places such as Jiexie, which were far from the political and cul- 
tural centre. This aspect is reflected in the images that can be seen in local 
temples, where Buddhist images and representations of Zoroastrian deities 
can be found together. 

In the past, as in the present, divergences and confrontations between 
religions, sometimes even among disparate sects of the same religion, have 
brought about conflicts and wars. This creates the impression that different 
religious beliefs are incompatible with each other. However, in most cases, 
the spread and distribution of religions in the ancient world did not lead 


44 Gropp, Archäologische Funde aus Khotan, pp. 1n—ug, 112, Abb. 42 a-f. 
45 Mode, “Sogdian Gods in Exile’, p. 202, Fig. 6 (the horseman); p. 204, Fig. 8 (Nana); p. 213, 
Fig. 17 (Mahe$vara). 
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Deities depicted in the lower part of the Balawaste mural painting 


FIGURE 24.8 
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to confrontation or conflict, but rather to coezistence and assimilation. As 
the eminent scholar of religious studies Raphael Jehuda Zwi Werblowsky 
once said, “Wherever there are contacts between cultures, there is religious 
syncretism"^8 Gerardus van der Leeuw pointed out even more clearly, “There 
is no such thing as pure religions; they are all fusions of different religious ele- 
ments. This can be seen not only in the early period of their formation, but 
also during their later evolution’.*’ A careful study of the three great religions 
(Buddhism, Christianity and Islam), reveals similar patterns of develop- 
ment. Of course, the phenomenon of religious syncretism mentioned by 
both scholars? is particularly apparent and typical in ancient Central Asia, 
"the crossroads of human civilizations" In this vast region from the Kushan to 
the Mongol empires, from Kanishka to Qubilai Qan and from Samarkand 
to Turfan, despite changes in time and place, and different attitudes and poli- 
cies adopted by ruling classes toward religions, there has never been a single 
religion that could dominate the world or govern the spiritual realm of all peo- 
ple. What people choose to believe depends on the time in which they live, 
their historical conventions and their personal interests. Some are steadfast fol- 
lowers of one religion, while others choose aspects of different belief systems 
that suit their individual preferences when they seek faith and consolation 
in times of peace or conflict. Although there is opposition and competition 
among different religions, most of the time they coexisted in relative peace. On 
the other hand, in some sense it is precisely the opposition and competition 
that sometimes stimulate religions to evolve, not only looking inward, but also 
outward, absorbing and learning the advantages of other religions to enrich 
and improve themselves and increase their adaptability.^? In this way, they are 
able to occupy a greater religious space and become more resilient. 


46 Raphael Jehuda Zwi Werblowsky, "Synkretismus in der Religionsgeschichte’, in Walther 
Heissig and Hans-Joachim Klimkeit, eds., Synkretismus in den Religionen Zentralasiens 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1987), p. 2. 

47 Cited in Werblowsky, "Synkretismus in der Religionsgeschichte’, p. 2. 

48 The study of religious syncretism began in the 1970s and 1980s and has since received 
considerable attention in Western scholarship (especially in Germany), being explored 
in many publications. For the definition, types, patterns, and methodologies of syn- 
cretism, see Zwi Werblowsky, "Synkretismus in der Religionsgeschichte" and other 
relevant chapters in Heissig and Klimkeit, Synkretismus in den Religionen Zentralasiens. 
For the phenomenon of syncretism in Central Asia specifically, see the chapter by 
Klimkeit, "Synkretismus in Zentralasien — eine Zwischenbilanz”, in Heissig and Klimkeit, 
Synkretismus in den Religionen Zentralasiens, pp. 207—216. 

49  Inhis'"Synkretismus in Zentralasien - eine Zwischenbilanz" Klimkeit repeatedly uses the 
term "adaptation" including the adaptation of foreign religions in the local cultural envi- 
ronment, the adaptation of local cultures to foreign elements and the mutual adaptation 
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Because opposition between religions has often led to war, people today 
have the strong impression that religious diversity leads to conflict. On the 
ancient Silk Road, however, coezistence and syncretism among different reli- 
gions was a common phenomenon throughout history. 


(This article was completed on 26 March 2003. It was first published in Jiuzhou 
xuelin JLE [Chinese Culture Quarterly], Vol. 1, No. 2, by the Centre for 
China Studies of the Chinese University of Hong Kong [Shanghai: Fudan 
University Press, 2003], pp. 93-115.) 

of foreign religions to each other. He also suggests that this kind of adaptation, whether 


passive or active, is not only the driving force behind the development of individual reli- 
gions, but also an important prerequisite for the emergence of religious syncretism. 


CHAPTER 25 


Further Discussion of the Mizing of Religions 
on the Silk Road: A New View of the Buddhist 
Murals in Khotan 


Translated by Mia Ye Ma th 


InJuly 2000, I gave a presentation on the transformation of Zoroastrian art as it 
spread from Sogdiana to China at the international conference “Between Han 
and Tang: Religious Art and Archaeology in a Transformative Period” held at 
Peking University. Based on Markus Mode's identification of Sogdian deities, 
I expressed the following viewpoint: 


We are not completely sure where these wooden panels depicting 
Zoroastrian deities were originally located. For instance, all of the deities 
on the obverse side of panel D.x.3 are Zoroastrian, while those on the 
reverse side are Bodhisattvas. If both sides of the panel were originally 
situated in the temple as M. Aurel Stein (1862-1943) presents them, the 
reverse side was probably attached to the wall, leaving only the obverse 
side with the Zoroastrian deities facing the worshippers. (The side 
depicting the Zoroastrian deities is much clearer than the one showing 
the Bodhisattvas — perhaps because the side attached to the wall suffered 
from abrasion?) The Khotanese and Chinese manuscripts excavated at 
the Dandan Oilik site near Khotan provide evidence of large numbers 
of Sogdians living in the region of Jiexie fj during the Tang period. 
Therefore, we cannot exclude the possibility that the local Sogdians had 
a Zoroastrian temple. Because this composition consists of figures that 
are so obviously Zoroastrian, it is difficult to interpret them within a 
Buddhist context. 


Here, I added a footnote saying, “Of course this is outside the scope of Mode’s 
identification, but given the function of the panels and the presence of 
Sogdians in this location, I would like to raise this as a third possibility, though 
it would require more careful research to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion"! 


1 Rong Xinjiang 3217, “Sute Xianjiao meishu dong chuan guocheng zhong de zhuanhua: 
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Regarding the iconography of Zoroastrian deities represented on the 


wooden panel from Dandan Oilik, Jiang Boqin 3¢(4 21 has written a study in 


which he examined the three-deity images.” 

Before this, in October 1998, Christoph Baumer and others had re-excavated 
the Buddhist temple marked by Stein as D.x (new number: D13). They cleared 
the central pedestal of the Buddhist statue and found Buddhist paintings on 
all four walls. In addition to the Thousand Buddhas Stein discovered on the 
east and south walls, they also found the feet of large-scale standing Buddhas, 
some female donors and two male donors, and a rider on a red camel. Most fas- 
cinating were the images of two divine triads.? In the summer of 1999, Baumer 
published the paper entitled “Dandan Oilik Revisited: New Findings a Century 
Later", in which he pointed out the similarities between these two newly dis- 
covered murals. Both had at their centre a goddess cradling an infant, with two 
male deities by her sides, which Baumer explained in terms of a chronological 
development from Hinduism to Vajrayana Buddhism.^ 

After reading Baumer's paper, I reconsidered these images. In the win- 
ter of 2003, I published an article on religious syncretism from the point of 
view of Buddhist and Zoroastrian images from Khotan. Based on past schol- 
arship, which has settled the relationship between Hindu and Zoroastrian 
deities, I provided a new interpretation of the murals of divine triads newly 
discovered by Baumer.5 

In August 2006, Lin Meicun Mi also relied on Baumer's two murals 
while discussing the images of the god Brahma in Buddhist paintings from 


Sogdiana to China: The Transformation of Sogdian Zoroastrian Art during its Eastward 

Migration), paper presented at the international conference "Between Han and Tang: 

Religious Art and Archaeology in a Transformative Period", held at Peking University in 

July 2000. See Wu Hong AKI, ed., Hantang zhijian wenhua yishu de hudong yu jiaorong 1 EE 
ZFS (LBA fer E SER Eh (Between Han and Tang: Cultural and Artistic Interaction in 
a Transformative Period) (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 2001), p. 58. 

2 Jiang Boqin 219 89, "Yutian mubanhua suojian Sute Xianjiao meishu de yingxiang" FEJZ 
ASS PT RLSEREEGRGETT JS (The Influence of Sogdian Zoroastrian Art as Seen in the 
Wood Panels from Khotan), in Jiang Bogin, ed., Zhongguo Xianjiao yishu shi yanjiu PEL 
A ERG LW (The History of Zoroastrian Art in China) (Beijing: Sanlian shudian, 2004), 
PP: 195-202. 

3 Christoph Baumer, “Dandan Oilik Revisited: New Findings a Century Later", Oriental Art, 
Vol. XLv, No. 2, 1999, pp. 10-14. 

4 Baumer, “Dandan Oilik Revisited" pp. 10-14. 

5 Rong Xinjiang, bo haishi Xianshen? Cong Yutian kan Silu zongjiao de huntong xingtai" 

ARR EIRIO? (EFI AER SEPA SIZE (Buddhist or Zoroastrian Deities? The 

Mixing of Religions on the Silk Road as seen from Khotan), Jiuzhou xuelin FLIEK (Forest 

of Chinese Culture), Vol. 1, No. 2, 2003, pp. 93-115. 
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Khotan. He agreed with most of Baumer's arguments, except for the identifica- 
tion of the deity on the right-hand side of the second group as a graha.$ 

724i discussed the similarities between the style 
and content of wooden panels and mural paintings from Dandan Oilik and 
the Buddhist paintings in Western Tibet. He pointed out that Buddhism in 
Western Tibet was strongly influenced by Khotanese Buddhism." 

Both of the above studies focused on Buddhist iconography. Among them, 
Huo Wei's emphasised the assimilation of local religions into Buddhism. 

In October 2002, a Buddhist temple in Dandan Oilik was discovered by a 
joint expedition team from the Xinjiang Cultural Relics Bureau 3/r8& X5, 
the Xinjiang Research Institute for Archaeology and Cultural Relics rja S717] 
= uit? Hr, and the Niya Ruins Academic Research Organisation of Bukkyo 
University (HAKA UE in Japan. A rescue excavation 
was carried out in November, exposing the murals in the lower layer of the 
Buddhist temple.? This new discovery has proved extremely helpful for under- 
standing the issues discussed here. 

The murals preserved in the lower layer of the Buddhist temple were in the 
same position as the wooden panels obtained by Stein and the murals discov- 
ered by Baumer. They were all below the main Buddha statue. In the newly 
discovered mural painting are also what remains of a tall standing Buddha: his 
two feet and the lower part of his cassock. Below his feet is a relatively small 


In April 2007, Huo Wei 


6 LinMeicun MA, Sichou zhi lu kaogu shiwu jiang aA Es + Tiii (Fifteen Lectures 
on the Archaeology of the Silk Road) (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 2006), pp. 207-210. 
7 Huo Wei Æi, "Yutian yu Zangxi: Xinchu kaogu cailiao suo jian liang di jian de gudai 
wenhua jiaoliu' FA : Pras cS AT EGRE ST] (EAC E (Khotan 
and Western Tibet: Ancient Cultural Exchange between the Two Regions as Seen in Newly 
Discovered Archaeological Materials), in Sichuan daxue Zhongguo Zangxue yanjiusuo PUJI | 
RED BOTTA, ed., Zangxue xuekan j& 5&8] (Journal of Tibetan Studies), No. 3 
(Tubo yu Sichou zhi lu yanjiu zhuanji "438 RA A 7 PRT S888 [Special Issue on Tibet and 
the Silk Road]), 2007, pp. 146-156. 
8 Xinjiang wenwu kaogu yanjiusuo 3/[5& SCS RAE, “2002 nian Dandan wulike yizhi 
Fosi qingli jianbao" 2002 EPF BE viet BE p EE RFK (2002 Brief Report on the 
Ruins of a Buddhist Monastery at  Dondan Oilik), Xinjiang wenwu JE x] SUID Relics 
of Xinjiang), No. 3, 2005, pp. 8-19, and Plates 2 and 3. Cf. Zhang Yuzhong Sf, Qu Tao 
f=, and Liu Guorui JQ, “Dandan wulike xin faxian de Fosi bihu” FA S E 9g 3T 
BETHANY (<= EE (Newly Discovered Mural in a Buddhist Monastery at Dandan Oilik), in 
Bukkyo daigaku Niya iseki gakujutsu kenkyü kiko (PAKS v XE Y: (RE UT CERTES et al, 
eds., Nicchit kyodo Dandan-uiriku iseki gakujutsu kenkyü no seika wo megutte H FHE ^ 
VTI |) 7 HME OTHE O BE DH CDT (apan-China Joint Communiqué 
on the Archaeological Results at Dandan Oilik) (Kyoto: Bukkyo daigaku, 2005), pp. 79-85; 
Matsumoto Nobuyuki fA ANH, Shin shirukurodo-ten 3j 37 )v 7 1 — KIE (New Silk Road 


Exhibition) (Tokyo: Sankei shinbunsha, 2005), pp. 71-79. 
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guardian supporting the Buddha's feet on his shoulder. Behind the Buddha's 
feet is a line-drawing defining a brick wall on which there is a procession of 
deities on horseback. Below this, in front of the wall, is a deity riding on a dap- 
pled horse. Above his head to the right, a huge dark bird swoops down towards 
him. This motif of a deity on horseback appears frequently in the paintings 
and murals discovered by Stein and others, and are also derived from Iranian 
deities of the Sogdians. The upper section of the other wall painting depicts 
three rows of Thousand Buddhas. Below it is a procession of deities riding 
horses, some of whom have birds swooping down on them from above, as in 
the case of the above-mentioned deity on horseback. Of greatest interest is 
what is depicted on yet another mural fragment. On the top is what remains 
of two Buddhas next to each other; one sitting in meditation, and the other 
standing, with a lotus platform beneath them. To the lower left of the Buddhas, 
from top to bottom, are images of a human with an animal head on top, a wild 
wolf? in the middle, and a female deity holding an infant wrapped in cloth at 
the bottom. Below the Buddhas are four images, which are, from left to right, 
as follows. The first figure has an animal head and a human body, holding at 
the shoulder level in its left and right hand the sun and the moon. Further 
down, it holds with another hand a chicken(?) in front of its chest. Its lower 
body merges into the rocks that envelop its waist. The second figure is a boy 
with three faces and four arms, who holds with his upper hands the sun and 
the moon. One of the lower hands holds a chicken while the other makes a 
fist. A peacock in front of the boy is straining its neck looking backwards. The 
third figure is a goddess with exposed breasts. She is lifting her hands to grasp a 
nude figure who is hanging upside down in front of her. The fourth one is quite 
damaged; it is a male deity, with two horses facing each other in front of him. 

We can identify among these figures Hariti, known to us from Buddhist ico- 
nography, but we can also trace some of the images, such as the horse-riding 
deity, back to Iranian Zoroastrianism. In addition, many of the ferocious images 
are similar to those in late Tibetan Esoteric Buddhism, which are entirely dif- 
ferent from the orthodox images that usually appear in Buddhist temples. If 
we compare the above-mentioned wooden panels from Dandan Oilik with the 
murals of Balawaste, it is not difficult to understand that these images are more 
likely to be local deities worshipped by the common people of the area. Even 
Hariti, as depicted here, is most likely connected to a local cult rather than the 
Hariti known in the Buddhist context. 


g Lin Meicun suggests that it is a yellow dog, see Lin Meicun, Sichou zhi lu kaogu shi wu jiang, 
pp. 210-211. 
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Art historians often try to ezplain newly discovered images by finding simi- 
larities with known images. When one takes such an approach, small Silk Road 
kingdoms like Khotan seem to be almost completely bereft of any culture of 
their own, as all their images can be traced to earlier forms in India, Persia, 
Greece, Rome and the interior of China. In reality, these kingdoms of the 
Western Regions have possessed a high level of civilisation ever since the Han 
period and, naturally, have developed their own cultural traditions. Moreover, 
they have also blended their local culture with external ones, according to 
their own preferences. For this reason, rather than trying to use Buddhism 
to explain such deities that are unknown in Buddhist iconography, it would be 
better to regard them as local gods, which include various Hindu and Iranian, 
or Buddhist and Zoroastrian elements. 


In the conclusions of my article “Foxiang haishi xianshen?” (FARR E(k tH ? 


(Buddhist Images or Zoroastrian Deities?), I wrote, 


The ancient kingdoms along the Silk Road were characterised by an 
eclectic attitude towards different religions and cultures, allowing them 
to coexist and intermix in local cities and towns. Religious syncretism 
would have been particularly prominent in places such as Jiexie, which 
were far from the political and cultural centre. This aspect is reflected in 
the images seen in local temples, which are Buddhist images but at the 
same time representations of Zoroastrian deities. 


Hence, these newly discovered murals in Dandan Oilik can increase our under- 
standing of the mixing of different religions on the ancient Silk Road. 


(This article is taken from my paper “Foxiang haishi Xianshen? Cong Yutian 
kan Silu zongjiao de huntong xingtai” (FAREREI? — TETEA 
SEE [Buddhist Images or Zoroastrian Deities? — The Mixing of 
Religions on the Silk Road as seen from Khotan], submitted for the “Joint 


Sino-Japanese International Academic Symposium on the Silk Road” held on 
1 November 2007. It was later published in Xinjiang wenwu 3Xir8& 37 1/] [Xinjiang 


Cultural Relics], 2008, Nos. 1-2, pp. 29-34. Here I have used the material deleted 
from that article, preserving the description of the academic background and 
the discussion of the newly discovered mural.) 


CHAPTER 26 


Jingjiao Christians as Heretics in the Eyes of 
Buddhists and Daoists of the Tang Dynasty 


Translated by Flavia Xi Fang Fi #5 


In 1999, I pointed out in an article that in the Lidai fabaoji FE (WEE EC (Record 
of the Dharma Jewel through the Ages), compiled by the monks of the Baotang 
school (RR ae of the Jiannan $E circuit (present-day Sichuan VUJI[) during 
the Dali KJE reign period (766—779), the two heretics defeated by their Indian 
patriarch are called Momanni 7& &JE and Mishihe iii). They respectively 
refer to the founder of Manichaeism and the Christian Jesus.! In a short paper 


published in 2003, Timothy H. Barrett pointed out that Manichaeans an 


d 


Jingjiao 3 Christians (members of the Church of the East) are also indi- 


cated as heretics in the Dunhuang ££ manuscript Laozi huahu jing EF 


lu 


SHI (Scripture on Laozi's Conversion of the Barbarians) and a Daoist source 
of the Song X dynasty (960-1279), Youlong zhuan H(i (Biography of the 
One Who is Like a Dragon). In addition, he discussed the possible connection 


1 Rong Xinjiang 429171, "Lidai fabaoji zhong de Momanni yu Mishihe: Jian tan Tubo wenxian 


zhong de Monijiao he Jingjiao yinsu de lail” GA SE PAIK SIE Bena - 3& 


BSL SCA CP EJERCER AAA (Momanni and Mishihe in the Lidai fabaoji: 
Also Discussing the Origin of the Manichaean and Jingjiao Elements in Tibetan Documents), 


in Wang Yao 3%, ed., Zangxue yanjiu congkan: Xianzhe xinyan jet ACHE T] au 


(Collected Studies on Tibet: A New Banquet for the Worthies) (Beijing: Beijing chubanshe, 
1999), pp. 130—150; reprinted in Rong Xinjiang, Zhonggu Zhonguo yu wailai wenming P 
Ei afe SCHA (Medieval China and External Cultural Influences) (Beijing: Sanlian shu- 


[umi 


[atn 


dian, 2001), pp. 343-368. Wendi L. Adamek, Issues in Chinese Buddhist Transmission as Seen 
through the Lidai fabaoji (Record of the Dharma-Jewel through the Ages), Ph.D Dissertation, 
Stanford University, 1997, pp. 152-153, was the first to point out that the names [Mo]manni 


CR) SJE and Mishihe HAt] do not appear in the Fu fazang yinyuan zhuan {ize 


&xf& (The History of the Transmission of the Dharma Treasury), but this may have been 
because she used the Taisho Tripitaka edition, where Momanni is written as Manni. Thus 
she did not discuss these heresies further. Recently, in her article “The Lidai fabaoji (Record 
of the Dharma-Jewel through the Ages)" she has accepted my hypothesis, see Steven Heine 
and Dale S. Wright, eds., The Zen Canon: Understanding the Classic Texts (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2004), pp. 90-91 n. 33. Cf. Wendi L. Adamek, The Mystique of Transmission: 
On an Early Chan History and Its Contexts (New York: Columbia University Press, 2007), 


PP. 107, 427, n. 68. 
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between Daoist and Chan ## texts, as well as the problem of dating.? Liu Yi 


Ziz pointed out that Jingjiao Christians were disparaged as “heretical 
demons” and called “Mishihe” 750 in the Dunhuang $0 Huahu jing 
{E48 (Scripture on the Conversion of the Barbarians; $.6963), and then fur- 
ther investigated the question of why the Huahu jing considers Manichaeism 
an orthodox religion on a par with Daoism and Buddhism, but regards Jingjiao 
Christians as heretical demons. This could be related to the specific historical 
background in the early reign of Emperor Xuanzong ZA (r. 712-756), but we 
still cannot offer any precise answer to the question.? 

Now that almost a century of research has been done on Jingjiao and 
Manichaeism, and we have almost exhausted all the relevant historical mate- 
rials, it is exciting that the Lidai fabaoji and the Laozi huahu jing contain 
references to Jingjiao. Yet, these materials have only recently been intro- 
duced into discussions on Jingjiao. My aforementioned article was written for 
Tibetan specialists, to voice a different explanation regarding the source of 
Mani and Jesus (Messiah) in Chan texts from the Tibetan period. Therefore, 
issues like the precise dating of texts and the context for the establishment of 
the religions have not been taken into account. Barrett offers relevant Daoist 
materials in his article, but he does not discuss the issue more deeply. The pres- 
ent paper uses a broader approach, focusing on the history and development 
of religion in the Tang dynasty to explore how Jingjiao Christians came to be 
seen as heretics by Daoists and Buddhists, how Jingjiao, once transmitted 
to the Tang capital, was transformed into heresy in the Laozi huahu jing, and 
how the image of this heresy was later used by Buddhists and Daoists. In addi- 
tion, I shall analyse which texts continued to see Christians as heretics, and 
which were motivated, due to contemporary local religious conflicts, to con- 
sider both Christians and Manichaeans as antagonistic, heretical forces that 
needed to be exterminated completely. 


2 Timothy H. Barrett, "Tang Daoism and the Mention of Jesus and Mani in Tibetan Zen: A 
Comment on Recent Work by Rong Xinjiang" Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, Vol. 66, No. 1, 2003, pp. 56-58. 

3 See Liu Yi £l[lz, "Tangdai Daojiao de ‘Huahw’ jing shuo yu Daoben lun" ERARE” 
Ait ER Z3" (The Scripture on the ‘Conversion of the Barbarians’ in Tang Daoism and 
the ‘Daoben lun’), in Rong Xinjiang 4217, ed., Tangdai zongjiao xinyang yu shehui IVA 
tl BEST (Tang Religions and Society) (Shanghai: Shanghai cishu chubanshe, 2003), 
pp. 115-116. 
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1 The Introduction of Jingjiao and Daoism 


When the Tang [2 dynasty (618—907) was first founded, Buddhism and Daoism 
were the religions that prevailed in society, with Buddhism being the more 
dominant. As the imperial Li 4 clan claimed Laozi #7F as their progeni- 
tor, from the reign of Emperor Gaozu 7H (r. 618-626) onward, the dynasty 
actively supported Daoism. During the time of Emperor Gaozu, the hierar- 
chy of the three religions was "first Daoism, then Confucianism, and lastly 
Buddhism"^ Emperor Taizong KSE (r. 626—649) issued an edict in the uth year 
of the Zhenguan Ei reign period (637), stating, 


My clan derives from Laozi, its prosperity and heaven-bestowed fortune 
are due to the favour of the Supreme Virtue, and the empire's great sta- 
bility is based on the merit of Non-Action. It would be suitable to make 
a change and expound the Mysterious Transformation. From now on, 
ritual meals are to be offered and rules of conduct are to be established. 
As for their appellation, Daoist priests and nuns should be ranked above 
Buddhist ones.5 


Just two years before Emperor Taizong issued this edict, i.e. in 635, Jingjiao was 
introduced at the Tang capital, Chang'an R. One year after the above edict, 
Taizong issued an edict specifically in relation to Jingjiao. The entry on the *Da 
Qin Temple" KÆY¥ in the Tang huiyao ESH (Essential Documents of the 
Tang) reads as follows: 


The edict issued in the 7th month of the 12th year of the Zhenguan reign 
period (638) reads: *The Way does not have a constant name and the holy 
does not have a constant form. Teachings are established according to 
localities, and their mysteries aid mankind. The Persian monk Alopen 
(fl. 635) has brought scriptures and teachings from afar, and presented 
them at the capital. He has explained the doctrines, so that nothing is left 
obscure. They set forth the most important things for living, everything in 
them benefits man. It is appropriate that they should spread throughout 


4 “Shi Huisheng zhuan" f&2x3K 8i (Biography of Shi Huisheng), in Daoxuan 3B f, Xu gaoseng 
zhuan «fi 18 (Further Biographies of Eminent Monks) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1987), 
juan 25, T.50.2060, p. 634a. 

5 Tang da zhaoling ji EKBA Œ (Collection of Tang Edicts), juan 13, “Daoshi nüguan zai 
seng ni zhi shang zhao” 351-7258 (E (4 EZ E3H (Edict on the Higher Status of Daoist 
Priests and Nuns Compared to Buddhist Monks and Nuns) (Beijing: Shangwu yinshuguan, 


1959), pp. 586-587. 
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the empire. The office in charge should construct a monastery in the dis- 
trict of Yining #¢# to host the 21 monks”.® 


A more detailed account can be found in the inscriptions on the “Stele Com- 
memorating the Propagation of the Da Qin Luminous Religion in the Middle 
Kingdom” XZ&E THES (abbreviated as the “Jingjiao Stele”), erected 
in the 2nd year of the Jianzhong ££! reign period (781): 


The way of the true constant is mysterious, and it is difficult to give it a 
name, but its merits are manifest, impelling us to call it the Luminous 
Teaching. If it is only a way and is not holy, then it is limited. If it is holy 
but is not the way, then it is not great. When the way and holiness match 
each other, then the world will be enlightened. When Emperor Taizong’s 
reign began, he was wise in his relations with the people. In the state of 
Da Qin (i.e. the Eastern Roman Empire) there was a man of great vir- 
tue (a bishop), known as Alopen, who detected the intent of Heaven and 
conveyed the true scripture here. He observed the way the winds blew 
in order to travel through difficulties and perils, and in the 9th year of 
the Zhenguan reign period (635), he reached Chang’an. The emperor 


dispatched the minister Fang Xuanling 5j Zi as an envoy to the west- 
ern outskirts to welcome the visitor, who translated the scriptures in the 
library. [The emperor] examined the doctrines in his apartments and 
reached a profound understanding of their truth. He specially ordered 
that they be promulgated. In the autumn, in the 7th month of the 
12th year of the Zhenguan reign period (638), the emperor proclaimed: 
The Way does not have a constant name, and the holy does not have a 
constant form. Teachings are established according to localities, and 
their mysteries aid mankind. Alopen, the virtuous man of Da Qin, has 
brought scriptures and images from afar, and presented them at the 
capital. He has explained the doctrines, so that nothing is left obscure. 
We have observed its basic teachings. They set forth the most important 
things for living, their words are not complicated, and their principles, 
once learnt, can be easily retained. Everything in them benefits man. It is 
appropriate that they should spread throughout the empire. As a result, 


6 Tang huiyao FÉ &1 ¥ (Essential Documents of the Tang) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 
1991), pp. 1011-1012. [English translation based on Lance Eccles and Samuel N. C. Lieu, trans., 
“Stele on the Diffusion of the Luminous Religion of Da Qin [Rome] in the Middle Kingdom” 
[2016], <http://www.mq.edu.au/__data/assets/pdf_file/0007/55987/Xian-Nestorian 
-Monument-27-07-2016.pdf>, accessed 25 March 2021.] 
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a Da Oin temple was constructed in the capital, in the district of Yining. 
This temple had 21 monks.” 


Based on the wording of Emperor Taizong's edict, it is not hard to tell that 
his initial understanding of the doctrines of this newly introduced religion, 
Jingjiao, is that it preaches the “mysterious and unconditioned”. This matches 
the basic doctrine of Daoism supported by the Tang court. In addition, this 


edict was issued immediately after the “Ling Daoshi zai seng qian zhao” S74 
EE% HUFA (Edict on the Higher Status of Daoist Priests and Nuns Compared 
to Buddhist Monks and Nuns), which further indicates that Taizong accepted 
Jingjiao because he saw it as a religion similar to Daoism; he even ordered 


priests to spread the teaching. It is clear from this edict that Jingjiao first 
entered China in a Daoist disguise? and this was probably one of the reasons 
why it was soon accepted and allowed to be promulgated. As for the newly 
arrived Christians, attaching themselves to the imperially supported Daoism 
and using its power to develop was a tactic adopted for the sake of promoting 
their own teachings. 

The temple built in the 12th year of the Zhenguan reign period (638), which 
was the "Persian Temple jÉ3jr$Hzr north-east of Cross Street HF” in the 
Yining district mentioned in the Liang jing xinji PARC (New Record of 


the Two Capitals)? was initially inhabited only by the Persian bishop Alopen 
and twenty one monks. 


7 My quotations from the Jingjiao Stele below are based on Paul Pelliot, L'inscription nesto- 
rienne de Si-ngan-fou, edited with supplements by Antonino Forte (Kyoto: Scuola di studi 
sull'Asia orientale; Paris: Institut des hautes études chinoises de Collége de France, 1996), 
Fig. 2. [English translation based on Eccles and Lieu, trans., “Stele on the Diffusion of the 
Luminous Religion of Da Qin (Rome) in the Middle Kingdom”. ] 

8 Inhisannotations to the Jingjiao Stele, Pelliot points out many words that come from Daoist 
texts. See Pelliot, L'inscription nestorienne de Si-ngan-fou, pp. 181ff. Zhu Qianzhi HZ, 
Zhongguo Jingjiao VF EYL (The Jingjiao Religion of China) (Beijing: Dongfang chubanshe, 
1993), focuses on the Daoist influences on Jingjiao, see p. 141. Yang Senfu f £k also lists the 
technical terms from Buddhism and Daoism, as well as from the Christian religion, that occur 
in the Jingjiao Stele and in Jingjiao scriptures, and draws comparisons among them. See his 
"Tang Yuan liangdai Jidujiao xingshuai yuanyin zhi yanjiu" RIC PN [dee ET ASR AN 

WHIT (Study of the Reasons Behind the Rise and Fall of Christianity in the Tang and Yuan 
Dynasties), is Lin Zhiping WAF, ed., Jidujiao ru Hua baiqishinian jinianji FEA) FE 
EHEER (Collection of Studies Commemorating 170 Years of Christianity in China) 
(Taibei: Yazhouguang chubanshe, 1977), pp. 31-52. 

9 Pinggang Wufu [Hiraoka Takeo] FIK, ed., Tangdai de Chang'an yu Luoyang: Ziliao 

HRR ZEE - SS} (Tang Changan and Luoyang: Sources) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji 

chubanshe, 1989), p. 192. 
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2 The Buddho-Daoist Conflict and the Heretic Mishihe in the 
Huahu jing 


Although the Tang imperial family used its political authority to elevate 
Daoism above Buddhism, ever since the Wei i (220—265), Jin t$ (265-420) 
and Northern and Southern Dynasties FA JLH (420—589) periods, Buddhism's 
popularity among both the ruling classes and the general populace - its sup- 


port from multiple levels of society — far surpassed that of Daoism. Therefore, 
conflicts continued among Buddhists and Daoists from the beginning of the 
Tang dynasty. The Laozi huahu jing has always been at the focus of discussion 
in this rivalry between Buddhism and Daoism. 

The Laozi huahu jing (here abbreviated Huahu jing), literally the Scripture 
on Laozi's Conversion of the Barbarians, was written by Wang Fu :E of the 
Western Jin Py 


period (259-307). Originally consisting of only one juan, it 
claims that Laozi transformed himself into the Buddha in order to convert the 
barbarians. The author’s purpose was to denigrate Buddhism. Thereafter, 
the idea of Laozi converting the barbarians became widespread and under- 
went various additions and modifications, leading to the creation of different 
versions, texts and images. There were even Daoist versions of the Huahu 
jing for Daoists, and Buddhist versions for Buddhists, each expressing 
different views. 

During the reign of Emperor Tang Gaozu, when the grand astrologer Fu Yi 
ZE (555—639) presented his eleven arguments for the abolition of Buddhist 
teachings, and the Buddhist monk Falin ;A5p{ (572-640) refuted him with 
his treatise Poxie lun W Fam (Treatise on the Destruction of Evil), they both 
quoted different versions of the Huahu jing. During the reign of Taizong, 
explicit edicts were issued ranking Daoism above Buddhism. In the 5th year of 
the Xianging EH reign period (660), the Buddhist monk Jingtai $22 (fl. 660— 
666) and the Daoist priest Li Rong £3% (fl. 658—663) participated in a debate 
about the Huahu jing at court, taking opposite sides and quoting from different 


versions of the scripture.? During Emperor Gaozong’s reign, the Daoist priest 
Wang Xuanhe 477] (fl. 680) included two different versions of Huahu jing in 
his edited collection Sandong zhunang 23) EE (Pearl Satchel of the Three 
Caverns)." Daoxuan's € Da Tang neidian lu KIEN HB (Catalogue of the 


10 Wang Weicheng + 3X, “Laozi huahu shuo kaozheng" -E-T-(EsHast- S IE (An Investiga- 
tion into the Theory of Laozi Converting the Hu), Guoxue jikan [Bd222=F)] (Journal of 
Chinese Studies), Vol. 4, No. 2, 1934, pp. 59-65. 

i1 Wang Xuanhe EMH], "Sandong zhunang' —j[HEK3€ (Pearl Satchel of the Three 
Caverns), juan 9, “Laozi hua xihu pin" -7-{EPaeA an (Works about Laozi Converting 
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Inner Canon of the Great Tang), says in the chapter called “Lidai suochu yiwei 
jing lun lu” ÆRA HEREA m (Record of Suspicious Sutras and Treatises 
through the Ages): “Zheng hua neiwai jing IE{L AYP, in 2 juan, also known 
as Laozi huahu jing, is said to have been written by Chancellor £X;fj Wang Fu 


of the Jin period"? This text is listed under spurious sutras in the Da Zhou kan- 
ding zhongjing mulu KFA TIE RAE H $k (Catalogue of Scriptures, Collated in 
the Great Zhou) compiled by Mingquan HHf$ (fl. 695) and others in the 1st year 


of the Zhengsheng 3$ reign period (695). One catalogue says it was in one 
juan, the other, in two juan.!? 

Empress Wu Zetian RRIK (r. 690—705) was raised in a family with a 
Buddhist background. She also used the Dayun jing KEX (Great Cloud Sutra) 
and Baoyu jing SRI (Precious Rain Sutra) as political propaganda to rise 


to the throne. Therefore, when she replaced the ruling house of Li and changed 


the name of the Tang dynasty to Zhou Jj) (690—705), she fervently promoted 
Buddhism and suppressed Daoism. As a result, some prominent Daoist priests 
in the capital also converted to Buddhism.!^ However, as a ruler, Wu Zetian 
was extremely skillful at using various religions to maintain the stability of 
her own reign. In the first year of the Wansui tongtian Ej X reign period 
(696), the Buddhist monk Huicheng X5 requested permission to destroy the 


Laozi huahu jing. Empress Wu ordered Vice Director of the Ministry of Justice 
FKE FES Liu Ruxuan #4 to discuss this matter [with other officials]. The 
result was that Liu and the others emphasised the authenticity of the Huahu 
jing, advocating the common origin of Buddhism and Daoism, and recom- 


mending against its destruction.'6 Therefore, Wu Zetian issued an imperial 
decree prioritising both Buddhism and Daoism, which reads: 


the Western Hu), Daozang EEG (Daoist Canon), Vol. 25 (Shanghai: Shanghai shudian; 
Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe; Tianjin: Tianjin guji chubanshe, 1994), pp. 355b-359b. 

12 T.55-2149, p. 334- 

13  T552153, p. 473. 

14 Antonino Forte, “The Maitreyist Huaiyi (d. 695) and Taoism’, Tang yanjiu ETE 2c (Journal 
of Tang Studies), No. 4, 1998, pp. 15-29; Forte, “Additions and Corrections’, Tang yanjiu, 
No. 5, 1999, pp. 35-40. 

15 This is stated in the note added to the "Yi Huahu jing zhuang” FKA LEHA (Report on 
the Discussion on the Huahu jing) listed under works related to immortals in the biblio- 
graphic treatise in the Xin Tangshu #r FE & (New Tang History) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
1975), juan 59, p. 1521. 

16 Fora partial record of the discussions, see "Hunyuan shengji” 276 2220 (Sagely Records 
of the Primordial Chaos), juan 8, Daozang 3&j& (Daoist Canon), Vol. 17, pp. 859-60; 
Quan Tangwen EFE x: (Complete Tang Prose), juan 165 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1983), 
p. 1686. 
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The [account of] Lord Lao converting the barbarians is treated exten- 
sively in the canon. How can I allow monks frivolously to request its 
destruction? We know that one must not make decisions after hearing 
only one side; [the matter] requires further discussion. [...] It is clear that 
the conversion of the barbarians was true, and the [Venerable Sovereign’s | 
transformation into the Buddha was not fallacious. Daoism can estab- 
lish its teaching through expedient means, and the Buddha initially was 
born from the Dao (Way). Since the teachings of Laozi and Sakyamuni 
come from the same origin, it would be appropriate to give them the same 
degree of respect. From now on, if Buddhist monks enter a Daoist temple 
and do not pay respect to the Celestial Worthies, or if Daoist priests enter 
a Buddhist monastery and do not revere the image of the Buddha, they 
will be forced to leave the monastic order and receive punishment for 
violating this decree.” 


Clearly, on the matter of whether to destroy the Huahu jing, the head of the 
Zhou dynasty, who herself was a fervent advocate of Buddhism, decided not 
to destroy the scripture; she wanted to resolve the conflict between Buddhists 
and Daoists. The edict required Buddhist monks to pay respect to the Daoist 
divinities when entering a Daoist temple, and Daoist priests to revere the 
image of the Buddha in Buddhist temples. Otherwise, they would not only be 
forced to leave their respective monastic orders, but would also be punished 
for violating the decree. 

The reason why we have discussed this 696 decree in such detail is that it 
is closely related to the Dunhuang Laozi huahu jing which mentions Mishihe. 
As far as we can ascertain, the Dunhuang manuscripts with the Huahu jing 
are $1857 and P.2007 (juan 1), /Ix.76948.6963v (juan 2) 18 P.3404 (juan 8), 
P.2004 ( juan 10) and P.2360 (unknown juan). Among them, P.3404 bears the 
heading "[Laozi] Huahu jing shoudao juan di ba” [ZF] (ESHAESZAHA2SS8 /\ 
(Scripture of [Laozi] Converting the Barbarians and Teaching the Dao, juan 8). 


A note below the title says that this is a "version of the scripture revised by 


17 Quan Tangwen, juan 96, pp. 990-991. 

18 For the identification of /Ix.769 and how it was matched with S.6963, see Wang Ka -E-F, 
Dunhuang Daojiao wenxian yanjiu: Zongshu, Mulu, Suoyin SHE BOMA ZI — Scot - 

Sk- 25 | (Research on Daoist Texts from Dunhuang: General Description, Catalogue, 

Index) (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe, 2004), p. 188. In the first draft of this 

article, I did not notice the fragments in the Russian collection, and I am grateful to Fang 

Guangchang 77 $5 and Liu Yi Iz for informing me about them. 
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order of an imperial decree"? Liu Yi has pointed out that this juan must be 
a revised version ordered by Wu Zetian in the 1st year of the Wansui tongtian 
reign period.?? Based on the mention of the "various versions of the Huahu 
jing” in Emperor Zhongzong's FAR (r. 705-710) “Jin Huahu jing chi" ZE(E&H 
&€ 91 (Decree Banning the Huahu jing), Liu also argues that there was no single 


unified ten-jwan version; moreover, the “converting the barbarians in Khotan 
theory’, which first took form in the Zhenguan reign period (627—649) was 
incorporated into the first juan of the Huahu jing from the Xuanyuan Huangdi 


T = 


xishengji Z;; C 274 FE F-ac (The Primordial Emperor Ascends to the West) in 


the early years of the Kaiyuan Bt era (713-741). For these and other reasons, 


Liu emphasizes that the content of the different Dunhuang manuscripts of the 
Huahu jing comes from different periods and was written by different hands. 


They were compiled between the ist year of the Xiantian K reign period 
(712) and the 19th year of the Kaiyuan era (731), i.e. during the early part of 
Emperor Xuanzong's reign.?! From the inherent logic of the content, he also 
believes that juan 1 and juan 2 were written later than juan 8. In general, I agree 
with Liu's views. The dating of juan 2 seems to have been the least discussed 
issue in recent scholarship on Daoism. In Liu Yi's opinion, the current juan 8 
originated as a continuation of the "Kashmir theory" (i.e. the view that the con- 
version of the barbarians took place in Kashmir); the content in the beginning 
must also represent the traditional “Kashmir theory"?? Accordingly, juan 2, 
which mentions Mishihe, may also be within the scope of the Kashmir theory. 

In order to determine the dates of the Dunhuang Laozi huahu jing, we 
should also look at the situation around the time of the collapse of Empress 


Wu's Zhou dynasty. In the 1st month of the ist year of the Shenlong tI 3E reign 
period (705), Emperor Zhongzong ascended the throne. In the gth month of 
that year, he issued a decree to ban the Huahu jing, as well as the display in 
Buddhist and Daoist temples of transformation tableaux containing images 
about converting the barbarians. Emperor Zhongzong's decree is recorded in 
Faming's £49 biography in the Song gaoseng zhuan 7&5 & (Biographies of 
Eminent Monks Compiled in the Song Period): 


19  Ofuchi Ninji KH, Tonko Dokyó: Zuroku-hen BORE - [e $5.49 (Dunhuang Daoist 
Texts: Illustrated Catalogue) (Tokyo: Fukutake shoten, 1979), p. 668. 

20 Liu Yi, “Dunhuang shijuan ben Laozi huahu jing canjuan xintan" WE TEK (ETE 
HARE) ERB (A New Study of the Dunhuang Fragment of the Ten-juan Version of 
the Scripture on Laozi Converting the Barbarians), Tang yanjiu, No. 2, 1996, p. 106. 

21  LiuYi, “Dunhuang shi juan ben Laozi hua hu jing canjuan xintan", pp. 105-108; also, Liu Yi, 
"Tangdai Daojiao de ‘Huahw’ jing shuo yu Dao ben lun", Rong Xinjiang, Tangdai zongjiao 
xinyang yu shehui, pp. 93-116. 

22 Liu Yi, "Tangdai Daojiao de ‘Huahu jing’ shuo yu Dao ben lun", pp. 104-105. 
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As I have heard, the Daoist temples throughout the empire all display 
the transformation tableaux of “Laozi’s Conversion of the Barbarians and 
Becoming the Buddha’, and the Buddhist monasteries bear the images 
of the Primordial One. The coexistence of the revered images of the 
two teachings should not be permitted. The images should be destroyed 
within ten days of receiving the present edict. If anyone retains them, 
they will be punished by the officials for violating edicts. As for the Huahu 
jing, | have learned recently that, despite being banned by explicit edicts 
in various reigns, it is still in circulation outside the court. From now on, 
the various versions of the Huahu jing and all references to the “conver- 
sion of the barbarians” in various records are to be destroyed. If anyone 
preserves them, they will be punished for violating the edict.?? 


We know that, as a result of Xuanzang's Zz?& (602-664) request, Emperor 


Zhongzong was given the name Prince Buddha-light {>Œ as soon as he 
was born. He received a Buddhist education from Xuanzang in his youth and 


closely interacted with eminent monks of the Jingzhou #)N region during his 
many years of exile there. Therefore, once Zhongzong ascended the throne, 
he promoted Buddhism energetically, based in the Jianfu Temple 2785 built 
at his own residence.** The ban on the Huahu jing, therefore, was part of his 
promotion of Buddhism. 


In the ist year of the Tanglong E$% reign period (710), Emperor Ruizong 


T 


455 (r. 710-712) succeeded to the throne. Ruizong, who represented the power 
of the imperial Li clan during Empress Wu and Zhongzong's reigns, once in 
power, reverted to the practice of previous Tang emperors in terms of religious 
preference, i.e., restraining Buddhism and promoting Daoism. When Emperor 
Xuanzong ascended the throne in 712, he continued the policy of advocating 
Daoism and limiting the development of Buddhism. He ordered the collation 
of the various versions of the Huahu jing and the compilation of the Kaiyuan 
Daozang (#\7C #47 (Daoist Canon of the Kaiyuan Reign), pushing the Daoist 
religion to another peak. 


23  Zanning £28, Song gaoseng zhuan R% [8i (Biographies of Eminent Monks Compiled 
in the Song Period) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1987), pp. 415-416. 

24 Stanley Weinstein, Buddhism under the Tang (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987); here we have consulted the Chinese translation, Tangdai fojiao: Wangfa yu fofa FB 

REZ — EPEHA (Buddhism under the Tang: The King's Law and the Buddha's 

Law) (Taibei: Foguang wenhua shiye youxian gongsi, 1999), pp. 76—78; Sun Yinggang 

INJ, “Changan yu Jingzhou zhi jian: Tang Zhongzong yu fojiao" R ZEYN 


ZE: rpoREHGES (Between Changan and Jingzhou: Tang Emperor Zhongzong and 
Buddhism), Rong Xinjiang, ed., Tangdai zongjiao xinyang yu shehui, pp. 125-150. 
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Seen from the aforementioned tezts of the Huahujing and their circulation, 
juan 2 of the Huahu jing that mentions Mishihe, first of all, cannot be one of 
the two juan of the version recorded in the Dazhou kanding zhongjing mulu, 
because if it had been from a two-juan version, it would have been recorded as 
juan 2 7 T. Therefore, this juan 2 is probably the second juan in the version of 
the Huahu jing edited according to the decree of 696. Of course, from the fact 
that the 96 heretics are mostly Buddhist figures, juan 2 was more likely to be a 
product of the period between the Xiantian and Kaiyuan eras. In other words, 
the entire Dunhuang text of the Huahu jing was most likely to have been part 
of a ten-juan version written between 712 and 731. 

It is worth noting that the period between the ist year of the Wansui 
tongtian reign period and the ist year of the Shenlong reign period, when 
Zhongzong ascended the throne, as well as the period between 712 and 731 
when the Huahu jing was most popular, were also the times that Christians 
considered the most difficult. The Jingjiao Stele reads: “In the Shengli 22) 
reign period (697—700) the Buddhists used their power and influence to com- 
plain about us in the eastern capital (Luoyang 7&[;). At the end of the Xiantian 
reign period (713), inferior scholars (i.e. Daoists) ridiculed us and spread slan- 
der about us in the western capital (Chang'an)" Thus, in Luoyang during the 
Shengli reign period of Empress Wu and in Chang'an at the end of the Xiantian 
reign period, Christians were ridiculed and attacked by both Buddhists and 
Daoists. During this time, the Laozi huahu jing, which presented the Christian 
Messiah as a heretic, was quite popular. This ridicule must have been very 
difficult for Christians to accept, especially because they had initially allied 
with the Daoists; now they were portrayed as heretics in a Daoist text. This 
is why the Jingjiao Stele says they were "slandered". 

Scholars have already discussed at length the following passage about the 
transformation of Laozi into Mani in juan 1 of the Huahu jing: 


After more than 450 years, riding the spontaneous and bright vital 
pneuma of the Way, I flew from the realm of true tranquility to the king- 
dom of Sulin 45 in the realm of Xinayu P87]-k. There I was reborn in 
the royal family and was designated as the crown prince. But I left my sec- 
ular life and entered the Way, I was called Momoni KFEJE. I turned the 
Great Wheel of the Dharma and taught the scriptures, precepts, laws, and 
ways of meditation and wisdom. I have thus taught humans and gods, 
appearing in three time periods in two gateways of the teaching, helping 
them know the absolute truth. Up to the Realm of Light, down to the Path 
of Darkness, all sentient beings were saved in this way. After [my life as] 
Mani, five times nine (i.e. five times ninety) years will pass; the golden 
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energy will rise and my teachings are bound to flourish. As a sagely image 
from the West, vested in multicoloured spontaneity, I will come to the 
Middle Kingdom. At this point, yellow and white energies will merge and 
the Three Teachings will unite, all taking refuge in me. 


The text before “my teachings are bound to flourish” was included in its 
entirety in the Moni guang fo jiaofa yilüe FEJE 653452: nS (Compendium on 
the Teachings of Mani, the Buddha of Light), compiled in the 19th year of the 
Kaiyuan era. This, on the one hand, reveals that the Huahu jing treats Moni on 


a par with the Buddha as a transformation of Laozi; on the other, it shows the 


dependence of Manichaeism on Daoism.”5 Because Manichaean missionar- 


ies did not come to China to preach until the ist year of the Yanzai ZE#{ reign 


period (694), they naturally wanted to seek support from Buddhism, which was 


already well-rooted in China, and Daoism, which was supported by the ruling 


clan. Therefore, Manichaeism — along with Buddhism and Daoism — became 


25 


For a related discussion, see Paul Pelliot, “Les Mo-ni et le Houa-hou-king", Bulletin de 
l'École francaise d'Extréme-Orient, Tome 3, 1903, pp. 318-327; Édouard Chavannes and Paul 
Pelliot, “Un traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine" Journal Asiatique, 1913, pp. 120-126; Feng 
Chengjun 7/57K$5, trans., "Shawan, Boxihe, ‘Monijiao liuxing Zhongguo kao" bibi ` 1 
ARI CHEJEAART EQ) (Chavannes and Pelliots "The Spread of Manichaeism 
in China"), in Xiyu Nanhai shidi kaozheng yicong babian FRA SISSE REN 
4m (Eight Translations of Studies of the Historical Places in the Western Regions and 
Southern Seas) (Beijing: Shangwu yinshuguan, 1958), pp. 101-104; Fukui Kojun ## +E 
IË, Dokyo no kiso-teki kenkyü 3535,00 ER JI)E 7x. (A Basic Study of Daoism) (Tokyo: 
Risosha, 1952; rpt. Kyoto: Hozokan, 1987), pp. 251-316; Lin Wushu TATEUR, “Laozi Huahu 
jing ya Monijiao" (x-T-(ESEAE) BHJEEJE: BL (The Scripture of Laozi Converting the Hu 
and Manichaeism), Shijie zongjiao yanjiu 1E Fi 37120 (Studies in World Religions), 
No. 4, 1984, pp. 116—122, reprinted in Lin Wushu, Monijiao ji qi dongjian BEE At s ER 
iti (Manichaeism and its Eastward Transmission) (Taibei: Shuxiang chubanshe, 1997), 
pp. 72-82; Samuel N. C. Lieu, “A Lapsed Manichaean's Correspondence with a Confucian 
Official (1264): A Study of the Ch'ung-shou-kung chi 3233 ac of Huang Chen zig" 
in his Manichaeism in Central Asia and China (Leiden: Brill, 1998), pp. 112-115; Liu Yi, 
"Tang Kaiyuan nianjian Monijiao mingyun de zhuanzhe: Yi Dunhuang ben Laozi xi sheng 
huahu jing xu shuo he Moni guang fo jiaofa yilüe wei zhongxin” EBA ICAL EE Bi 
EIT - UDES CET PE REAR EER) RI GEEZER) Reb 
(The Change in the Fate of Manichaeanism during the Kaiyuan Period: The Dunhuang 
Version of The Preface to Laozi's Ascent to the West and Converting the Barbarians and the 
Compendium on the Teachings of Mani, the Buddha of Light). Liu Yi originally submitted 
this paper to the International Manichaeism Conference in Quanzhou in September 2004, 
but the conference was cancelled. He sent me a draft, and I would like to thank him for 
that. [This article has now been published in Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu ZUG SB 
(Dunhuang and Turfan Studies), Vol. 9, 2006, pp. 85-109. ] 
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one of the Three Teachings that would unite, as extolled in the Huahu jing, 
and one of the Three Sagely Ways to merge, as claimed in the Moni guang fo 
jiaofa yilüe. The time when this amalgamation of the Three Teachings was sup- 
posed to take place was between the 1st year of the Yanzai reign period and the 
19th year of the Kaiyuan era (694—731). After the 20th year of the Kaiyuan era 
(732), Manichaeism was banned by the Tang court, and was no longer on a par 
with Confucianism and Daoism. 
Oneimportantreference often overlooked by those who conduct research on 
the three foreign religions in medieval China is the mention of Zoroastrianism 
tK3L as one of the heretics in juan 2 of the Huahu jing: 


The twenty-fifth heretic is called the Great Xian Ktk and has ten thou- 
sand demons as his retinue; when they possess humans, [their hosts] can 
only burn sweet herbs and give fire-making paraphernalia as offerings.*® 


Zoroastrianism was consistently restricted during the Tang dynasty. The 
section on temples in the "Treatise on the Bureaucracy" in the Xin Tangshu 


e£ (New History of the Tang) says: “The fire [worshipping] Zoroastrians 
of the two capitals and in the various prefectures west of the desert have two 
sacrificial rituals a year and forbid their people from praying" ("Baiguan zhi" 


4 =a 


Ex 1, “Cibu” FJ% [Shrines], juan 46, p. 1195). This religion was primar- 


ily popular among the Hu #f. For this reason, it was regarded as heretical in 
the eyes of people of the Tang. 

Relatively speaking, Jingjiao, which initially spread by attaching itself to 
Daoism, in this period fell behind Manichaeism, which arrived much later. 
Jingjiao is on the same level as Zoroastrianism, which did not have canonical 
texts. It became a heretical faith, in opposition to the orthodox religions. Juan 2 
of the Huahu jing describes it this way: 


The fiftieth heretic is called Mishihe and has twelve hundred demons 
as his retinue. They enter into human bodies and if their hosts give way 
to the five desires, they can cause misdeeds. They are able to control all 
sorts of perversity, and those who serve them long enough end up on the 
evil path.?7 


26 Ofuchi Ninji, Tonko Dokyo: Zuroku-hen, p. 661. The character xian 1X (for Xianjiao TX 
#1, Zoroastrianism) is written as yao 1X in the manuscript, but from what it says further 
down, “only burn sweet herbs and offer fire-making paraphernalia" it is not difficult to 
determine that it should be xian 1X. [English translation based on Barrett, “Tang Taoism 
and the Mention of Jesus and Mani in Tibetan Zen’, p. 57.] 

27  Ofuchi Ninji, Tonko Dékyo: Zuroku-hen, p. 662. 
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Whatever the case, with the widespread transmission of the Laozi huahu 
jing, the image of Christians as heretics was established at least as early as the 
first few years of the Kaiyuan era. The change in attitudes of Daoists towards 
Jingjiao from tolerance in the Zhenguan reign period to exclusion in the 
Kaiyuan era, may have been a reaction against the free rein given Buddhism 
during the reign of Empress Wu. In other words, when Daoism was restored 
to its position of eminence by the imperial Li clan from the Xiantian to the 
Kaiyuan eras, there may necessarily have been a reaction against Buddhism, 
or an effort to subsume it into a Daoist system, and such efforts were often 
combined with movements to reject all foreign religions, including Jingjiao. 
The Laozi huahu jing was always a powerful weapon used by Daoists to oppose 
Buddhism; now it became a manifesto against all foreign religions. 

After listing all 96 heretical beliefs, the Huahu jing at the end of the second 
juan says the following: 


At that time, Lord Lao, for the benefit of various disciples and all sen- 
tient beings, told [Yin]xi [7*] =: There are 96 kinds of heretic demons, 
and now I will tell you about them in brief. These demons tarnish and 


obscure the correct teaching. They are able to do evil things to those who 
cultivate the Way and transform themselves into various forms. Some 
lead people to fall into pits on the road and deprive sentient beings from 
being at peace. When I am gone, they will spread all over the world, all 


the way to the Eastern Xia RÆ (i.e. China). They specialise in evil and 
delusion and are experts in confusing the minds of people, making them 
fall into delusion and frenzy. Those who are possessed by them will not 
be able to come back to their senses. Some make people cut their hair or 
shave their beards, or wear black clothes and go barefooted, take all sorts 
of forms and ask for people's support and offerings. Some lead people to 
engage in lewdness, hanker after wealth, and tell them to abandon their 
sons and daughters, [...] life, to the point that people cherish nothing, not 
even their own body, country or city, or wives and children. It is said that 
from past to future, one will receive retribution for all their deeds, but the 
people are unaware of this. [The heretics] also make emperors and rulers 
[...] belief and dedication, ruin the affairs of governance and fail to find 
refuge in the Way. When one is possessed by a heretic, one becomes arro- 
gant and indulges in all sorts of pretenses and fabrications, thus bringing 
confusion to the Great Way. I therefore impart these [...] verses to you: 
[...] Lord Lao said: "As soon as you become possessed, recite the first 
half of the verses. When you are possessed entirely, recite all the verses. 
If [the evil influence] does not go away, recite these verses constantly and 
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also [the names of] the Great Way of the Ten Directions and the Celestial 
Worthies of Three Times. The last line of verse is a constant incantation, 
always keep reciting it in your mind and do not let it dissipate. Always 
focus on the right perfection, letting it continue without disruption. Only 
in this way can one reject the evil spirits and the heretics. You must recite 
these [verses] diligently"28 


When these heretical demons that disturb the true teaching arrive in the 
Eastern Xia, they will delude and mislead those who seek the way, enticing 
them into corruption. The heretics will either cause people to cut their hair to 
become monks and ask for support and offerings, or make them covet wealth 
and lust; they will even make emperors and rulers lose their control over the 
affairs of the state. In order to do away with these heretics, it is necessary to 
recite Lord Lao’s verses and the names of the Great Way of the Ten Directions 
and the Celestial Worthies of the Three Times, and to constantly recite the 
incantation. 

The Tang dynasty was, after all, a cosmopolitan dynasty, especially during the 
Kaiyuan era. It was when the state power of the Tang was at its height, that 
foreign cultural elements were most actively absorbed. Jingjiao was able to 
establish itself in the capital city of Chang’an thanks to the efforts of the Abbot 
Luohan 4% and the Bishop Jilie 2 7!l (fl. 725). Moreover, 


Xuanzong, Emperor of the Perfect Way, ordered the Prince of Ning 


Tex 


SEJE and four other princes to visit the sacred shrine and restore the 


altar and sanctuary. The consecrated timbers which had been tempo- 
rarily cast down rose still more sublime, and the holy stones which for 
a time had been desecrated were re-erected. In the early Tianbao KE 


era (742—756), orders were given to the Great General KH. Gao Lishi 


HJJ to send the five sacred portraits and have them placed in the tem- 
ple; and to donate a hundred bolts of silk. (Jingjiao Stele) 


In the ard year of the Tianbao era (744), a Jingjiao priest Jihe f&fll came from 


the state of Da Qin, and performed a service of merit at the Xingqing Hips 
palace. From this, people of the Tang learned that the Jingjiao religion brought 
by Alopen had originally come from Da Qin, therefore an edict was issued in 
the 9th month of the 4th year of the Tianbao era (745), saying: “It is appropri- 
ate for the Persian temples in the two capitals to change their names to Da Qin 
temples; this is also approved for those located in the various prefectures and 


28  OfuchiNinji, Tonko Dokyo: Zuroku-hen, p. 667. 
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counties throughout the empire"?? Thus in the early years of the Tianbao era, 
Christian churches could be found both in the two capitals and in other areas. 
Comparing the Huahu jing with the Jingjiao Stele, it is not hard to see that 
when Daoism was at its height, during the early Kaiyuan era, Jingjiao became 
seen as a heretical faith. Yet the situation changed by the end of the Kaiyuan 
and early Tianbao eras on account of the efforts of Christian priests. This seems 
to demonstrate that, although the Tang dynasty supported Daoism, it was not 
intended to eradicate all foreign religions. 


3 The Heretic Mishihe in the Lidai fabaoji 


In the 14th year of the Tianbao era (755), An Lushan ZI (ca. 703—757) staged 
an armed rebellion in Hebei 9| dE. As a man of mixed race who grew up in a 
Sogdian community, An Lushan called himself the incarnation of the God of 
Light and must have used Zoroastrianism as part of his propaganda to launch 
the rebellion.2° Both An Lushan and Shi Siming 52 $BH (ca. 703-761) were of 
mixed Hu origin from Yingzhou =), and both had Zoroastrian backgrounds. 
In their armies, there were a large number of Sogdians and other Hu people 
who followed the Zoroastrian faith. When these armies moved south, Buddhist 
monasteries and Daoist temples in Central China, including the two capitals, 


all underwent considerable destruction, some never being able to recover. 
The An Lushan rebellion (755—763) brought about a change in the reli- 
gious landscape of the Tang. As I have pointed out in my article on Mani and 
Messiah in Lidai fabaoji, after the outbreak of the An Lushan rebellion, the 
different religions all took advantage of the situation and tried to foster their 
own development. Among them, Heze Shenhui th=% (684-758) of the 
Southern School of Chan $s and the Jingjiao clergyman Yisi (FFF (fl. 
781) were able to spread their Teepee religions during the reigns of Daizong 
fX5& (762-779) and Dezong (^r (779-805), thanks to their relations with 
the Northern, i.e. Shuofang i/]7; Army, the main force that suppressed the 


29 Tang huiyao, Juani 49, p. 1012. 

30  RongXinjiang 72771, “An Lushan de zhongzu yu zongjiao xinyang" ZZTL IE PRE 
AIZ (An Lushan's Ethnicity and Religious Beliefs), onana published in Zhongg 
Tangdai xuehui bianji weiyuanhui FRERES dg tt Z5 E &, ed., Disan jie Zhongguo 
Tangdai wenhua xueshu yantaohui lunwenji $ — JEF [ER 3t SEES ERST RC 

TE (Papers from the Third Academic Symposium on the Culture of the Tang Dynasty) 

(Taibei: Zhongguo Tangdai xuehui, 1997); reprinted in Rong Xinjiang, Zhonggu Zhongguo 


F 


yu wailai wenming, pp. 233-236. 
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rebellion. Manichaeans were also able to attain success after encountering 
the Uighur Oaghan in Luoyang and converting him.?! 

Interestingly, we read the following passage in the Jingjiao Stele: “The 
Cultured and Martial Emperor Daizong revived the imperial fortunes and 
smoothly conducted the affairs of the state. Every year, on the morning of his 
birthday, he made a gift of incense to pray for success; he distributed food from 
imperial banguets to brighten the luminous assembly”. This was the moment 
of utmost splendour and celebration for the Jingjiao Christians in Chang’an. 
Yet it was also during Daizong’s reign, not long after the gth year of the Dali 
reign period (774), that the Lidai fabaoji, edited by the Chan monks of Sichuan, 
considered the “Illuminated Honourable Trinity Mishihe’, i.e. the Meshiha or 
Messiah of the Bible, as a heretic who needed to be exterminated immediately. 
The relevant passage reads as follows: 


After Sirnha Bhiksu had transmitted [the Dharma] to Sanavasa, he went 
from Central India to Kashmir. The king there was named Mihirakula. 
This king did not believe in the Buddha-Dharma - he destroyed stupas, 
demolished monasteries, slaughtered sentient beings and honoured 
the heretics Momanni # = Je and Mishihe Hiii. At that time Simha 
Bhiksu came purposely to convert his king, and the wicked king held 


upasharp double-edged sword with his hand and swore an oath: “If you are 
a Holy One, the [other] masters must suffer punishment”. Sirnha Bhiksu 
then manifested himself in a form whereby his body exuded white milk. 
Momanni and Mishihe were executed, and like ordinary men their blood 
spattered the ground. The king was inspired to take refuge in the Buddha, 
and he ordered the disciple of Simha Bhiksu (the Dharma had already 
been transmitted to Sanavasa) to go to South India to preach extensively 
and liberate beings. The king then sought out and captured the disciples 
of the heretics Momanni and Mishihe. When he had captured them he 
erected a stand at the court and hung their heads from it, inciting the 
people of the country to shoot arrows at them. The king of Kashmir 
ordered all other kingdoms to expel any [followers] of these creeds 
from their kingdoms. Owing to Simha Bhiksu, the Buddha-Dharma flour- 
ished again.?? 


31 “Lidai Fabaoji" zhong de Momanni yu Mishihe’, in Rong Xinjiang, Zhonggu Zhongguo yu 
wailai wenming, pp. 360—365. 

32 Dunhuang version of the Lidai fabaoji, see T.51.2075, p. 180b; Yanagida Seizan jH 
LU, Shoki no Zenshi 17] RHO #4 (Early Chan History), Vol. 2 (Tokyo: Chikuma shobo, 
1971-1976), p. 59; Rong Xinjiang, “Dunhuang ben Chanzong dengshi canjuan shiyi” 2X 
ih ZG ILEJE (A Fragment of a Chan Lamp History Found in Dunhuang), 
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Concerning the reason why the monks of the Baotang Monastery fA i F, who 
were the editors of the Lidai_fabaoji, called the two heretics from Kashmir 
Momanni (Mani) and Mishihe (Messiah), I wrote in the aforementioned article 
that the Fabaoji ;£Ec (Record of the Dharma-Jewel) is a work that records 
the Chan teachings of Wuzhu 4&{¢, who came from Shuofang. Du Hongjian 
HESH, who invited Wuzhu to come to reside in the Baotang Monastery in 
Chengdu jk &f5 in the and year of the Yongtai 7k.Z& reign period (766), also came 
from Shuofang. The religious preferences of the supporters of Buddhism in the 
Northern Army, like Du Hongjian, inevitably influenced the editors of the Lidai 
fabaoji. These editors considered Momanni and Mishihe heretics, probably fol- 
lowing the likes and dislikes of the military officers in the Northern Army who 
were Buddhist believers. Thus, after the Shuofang faction of Buddhism spread 
into the Jiannan $E region, its anti-Manichaean, anti-Christian sentiments 
also came to the land of Shu &j in its wake.33 This, I think, is still a sound inter- 
pretation. What can be added is that the Jingjiao Stele says that "The Cultured 
and Enlightened Emperor Suzong FB AR (r. 756—762) rebuilt the Jingjiao tem- 
ples in the five commanderies including Lingwu F; great benefits were 
conferred, and there was an increase in felicity; great prosperity descended, 
and the imperial state was strengthened". This passage in the stele shows that 
the Shuofang commandery was once a key region where Emperor Suzong 
re-established Jingjiao temples, and that Du Hongjian and other Buddhist gen- 
erals of the Northern Army were definitely not happy about this. 

The question that Barrett raised about whether the passage in Lidai fabaoji 
could have come directly from the Laozi huahu jing is particularly thought- 
provoking. Wang Weicheng E43; has pointed out early on: 


The Lidai fabaoji quotes from the Qingjing fa xing jing RETT (Sutra 
of the Pure Dharma Conduct), when it cites the monk Wuzhu's comment 
that the Daoist priests learn only how to defame the Buddha, and relates 
the debate on whether the Buddha or Laozi was born first. These details 
must be understood in the context of the story of Laozi converting the 


barbarians.34 


in Zhou Shaoliang xiansheng xinkai jiuzhi qingshou wenji FA28 RÆ I URBS SS 
XE (Papers in Celebration of Zhou Shaoliang’s 80th Birthday) (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1997), pp. 238-239. 

33 Rong Xinjiang, Zhonggu Zhongguo yu wailai wenming, pp. 365-368. 

34 Wang Weicheng, “Laozi huahu shuo kaozheng’, p. 80. 
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This shows that the editors of Fabaoji had seen the Huahu jing. From 
our careful comparison of the two texts, we can make the following points. 
(1) Although the names of Mishihe (#74) ) in the Laozi huahujing and Mishihe 
(Eha) in the Lidai fabaoji use different characters for the middle syllable, they 
are pronounced the same, and there is no doubt that they are referring to the 


same name and the same figure, which seems to indicate a connection between 
the two texts. (2) Moni (£/E) in the Huahu jing is written as Momanni (RZ 
E) in the Fabaoji, but they both refer to the founder of Manichaeism. Their sta- 
tus, however, is different in the two texts; in the Huahu jing, Moni is one of the 


transformations of Laozi, thus Manichaeism is considered one of the ortho- 
dox religions, of equal status to Buddhism and Daoism, whereas in the Fabaoji 
Momanni is depicted as a heretic. (3) As for the location where Laozi converted 
the barbarians, the most popular theory is that this occurred in Kashmir. The 
theory that it took place in Khotan first appeared in the early Tang and was 
included in the ten-juan Huahu jing of the early Kaiyuan era, yet from the An 
Lushan rebellion to the Song dynasty, the “Kashmir theory” prevailed, perhaps 
because the “Khotan theory” contained stronger political overtones concern- 
ing the governance of the Western Regions, and was not part of the Daoist 
tradition. It should be noted that, according to the Fabaoji, Simha Bhiksu’s elim- 
ination of the heretics and restoration of the Buddha’s Dharma happened in 
Kashmir, in contrast to what is said in the ten-jwan Huahu jing, and is probably 
related to the theories about converting the barbarians that appear after 
the Tianbao era.*> From these points, we may be able to say that the editors 
of the Fabaoji wrote the above passage after consulting the Huahu jing, and 
borrowed from it ideas such as the conversion of the barbarians in Kashmir 
and the story of the heretic Mishihe. Nonetheless, the basic content, such as 
Kashmir being the location of the conversion, the depiction of Momanni and 
Mishihe as heretics and the desire to exterminate all their disciples, differ from 
the way Moni and the heretic Mishihe appear in the Huahu jing. 

In sum, the description of the heretic Mishihe in the Lidai fabaoji, on the 
one hand, may have absorbed some elements from the Laozi huahu jing, 
including the idea that the conversion of the barbarians occurred in Kashmir 
and the depiction of Mishishe as a heretic. On the other hand, it reflects 
the religious conflicts of the Chan School with Manichaeism and Jingjiao in 
Lingwu and Chengdu after the An Lushan rebellion, and sheds some light on 


35 LiuYi, “Tang Kaiyuan nianjian Monijiao mingyun de zhuanzhe’, note 51, says, "In the Lidai 
fabaoji, Simha Bhiksu’s debate about the Law with the heretics in Kashmir is similar to 
that in the Huahu jing”. 
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the interrelationships among the three foreign religions in different localities 
during the mid-Tang period. 


4 The Continued Depiction of Christians as Heretics 


As noted above, the great Jingjiao donor Yisi had the Jingjiao Stele erected 
in the Da Oin Temple in the Yining district of Chang'an in the 2nd year of 
the Jianzhong era (781).3° This stele became a historical testament to the 
transmission of Jingjiao in the Tang, as well as an important monument of 
the Church of the East. This was also the time when the Persian Christian Li Su 
AZ (743-817, also known by his courtesy name Wenzhen X Ei) was recruited 
as an academician awaiting orders #j#*K(F28 to the Bureau of Astronomy 
HEX at the Tang court.?? Thus, the Christians in Chang'an seem not to have 
suffered the fate of the “heretics” described in the Lidai fabaoji. The seventy 
names of Jingjiao priests inscribed on the two sides of the Jingjiao Stele also 
demonstrate the size of the Church of the East at the time.?8 

However by the Huichang 28 reign period (841-846), Jingjiao and 
Zoroastrianism, together with Buddhism, suffered greatly in the persecution 
of religions. Manichaeism had been banned some years earlier because of the 
collapse of the Uighur Qaghanate. On the gengzi BEF- day of the 7th month 


36 Regarding the place where the Jingjiao Stele was excavated, there is the Chang'an the- 
ory and the Zhouzhi #£J# theory. See Zhu Qianzhi, Zhongguo Jingjiao, pp. 78-81; Lin 
Wushu, "Xi'an Jingjiao bei yanjiu shuping" FY SAIC tse (Review of Research 

f (China Scholarship), No. 4, 

t 


on the Xi'an Jingjiao Stele), Zhongguo xueshu vH [EET 
2000, pp. 230-260; reprinted in Lin Wushu, Tangdai Jingjiao zai yanjiu FICHE 
Zt (Further Studies on Tang Dynasty Jingjiao) (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chuban- 
she, 2003), pp. 3-26. I espouse the theory that it was excavated in the Yining district of 
Changan. For the discussion, see Antonino Forte, "The Chongfu-si 727857 in Chang'an: A 
Neglected Buddhist Monastery and Nestorianism’, appendix to Paul Pelliot, L'inscription 
nestorienne de Si- -ngan -fou, pp. 415-472; Lin Wushu, “Zhouzhi Da Qin si wei Tangdai Jingsi 
zhiyi" EKRA TAERA ASE (Doubts about the Identification of the Da Qin 
Temple in Zhouzhi with the Tang Dynasty Jingjiao Monastery), Shijie zongjiao yanjiu, 
No. 4, 2000, pp. 1-12; reprinted in Lin Wushu, Tangdai Jingjiao zai yanjiu, pp. 65-84. 

37 Rong Xinjiang, “Yige ru shi Tangchao de Bosi Jingjiao jiazu" a] AE RT ES 
ZJ (A Persian Jingjiao Clan Serving the Tang), in Ye Yiliang EZE EL, ed., Yilangxue zai 

Zhongguo lunwenji (FEH F Edi fE (Papers on Iranian Studies in China), Vol. 2 
(Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 1998), pp. 82-90; reprinted in Rong Xinjiang, Zhonggu 
Zhongguo yu wailai wenming, pp. 238-257. 

38 Duan Qing Peis, “Tangdai Da Qin si yu Jingjiao seng xin shi" ERKRATH ECL yr 
f= (A New Explanation of the Tang Dynasty Da Qin Temple and Jingjiao Monks), Rong 
Xinjiang, Tangdai zongjiao xinyang yu shehui, pp. 434—472. 
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in the autumn of the sth year of the Huichang reign period (845), Emperor 
Wuzong AR (r. 840-846) ordered that all Buddhist temples in the empire be 
inspected. The secretariat reported back, saying: 


[As for] the Da Qin (Jingjiao) and Muhu #836 (Zoroastrian) temples, with 
the reform of Buddhism, these evil teachings should not be the only ones 
to remain. Their people should be compelled to return to lay life and go 
back to the place where they were officially registered, to supplement 
the tax-paying households. In the case of foreigners, they should be sent 
home to the care of their respective authorities. 


In the 8th month, Wuzong issued another edict including the words: “We have 
ordered over three thousand people of the Jingjiao and Zoroastrian faiths to 
return to lay life and cease polluting the native tradition of China"? It is worth 


noting that Jingjiao and Zoroastrianism were considered “evil teachings" 71577; 
in this edict, as they were in the Laozi huahu jing. Furthermore, the edict also 
maintains that the Chinese tradition would be purer and more authentic if 
these evil teachings were eradicated. 

The edict mentions that there were over three thousand Jingjiao and 
Zoroastrian priests at the time. Although it is hard to tell the percentage of each, 
the number of Jingjiao priests was certainly considerable. Having returned to 
lay life at their original place of official registration, they did not abandon their 
Christian faith immediately. Therefore, even though Jingjiao was dealt a heavy 
blow, it did not completely disappear. In remote places like Guangzhou f J/,49 
Shazhou DINA and Gaochang iE? Jingjiao persisted until the end of 
the Tang and Five Dynasties 7;* periods (907—960). We are not sure about 
Tang attitudes towards Christians who were not part of the clergy, such as Li 


Jingliang ZE&Z7z, the son of Li Su, who was appointed an academician awaiting 
orders by the emperor in the 12th year of the Yuanhe JEH] reign period (817) 
after Li Su died, and was promoted to director of the Bureau of Astronomy in 


39 Jiu Tangshu £& E $, juan 18 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1975), pp. 604-606. 

40 Gabriel Ferrand, Voyage du marchand arabe Suleyman en Inde et en Chine, rédigé en 851 
(Paris: Éditions Bossard, 1922), p. 76. See Arthur Christopher Moule, Christians in China 
before the Year 1550 (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge) (New York and 
Toronto: The Macmillan Co., 1930), p. 76. 

41 Lin Wushu, “Dunhuang Jingjiao xieben Bo 3847 zhi zai yanjiu" Sj 3 MA 3847 

AFE (Further Study of the Dunhuang Jingjiao Text P.3847), Dunhuang Tulufan yan- 

jiu ZOZAN A (Dunhuang and Turfan Studies), No. 5, 2001, pp. 59-77; reprinted in 

Lin Wushu, Tangdai Jingjiao zai yanjiu, pp. 123-145. 

42 Chen Huaiyu [i (825, "Gaochang Huihu Jingjiao yanjiu" (= AS S237, (Jingjiao 
in the Gaochang Uighur Kingdom), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu, No. 4, 1999, pp. 165—214. 
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the ist year of the Dazhong AT reign period (847). He occupied this posi- 
tion until at least the gth year of the Dazhong reign period (855).*? Like Li Su, 
Li Jingliang was treated favourably and served in the palace for at least thirty 
years, but probably never abandoned his Christian faith. After the restoration 


D dd 


of Buddhism in Emperor Xuanzong's ‘=f Sk (r. 846-859) Dazhong reign period 


(847—859), the situation for Christians must have been relatively easier. 

There is little material about Jingjiao after the late Tang period. In a 
Dunhuang manuscript entitled Foshuo Amituo jing jiangjing wen (Hini pc 
«AC (Sutra Lecture of the Amitabha Sūtra Spoken by the Buddha) (also 
called Shuo sangui wujie wen 35i = fii 113, *.), we read the following passage: 


As for the disciples and followers who talk about taking refuge in the 
Buddha, which buddha do they want to take refuge in? It is not the Moni 
Buddha JEJf&ff&, nor the Bosi Buddha Hr, nor the Huoxian Buddha 
XC (ib, instead, it is the Sakyamuni Buddha with the Pure Dharma-body, 
the Perfect Reward-body, and trillions of Transformation-bodies. [...] 


Just as in India there are 96 kinds of heretics, in this place there are 
people like Bosi, Moni, Huoxian and Kushen 5%}, all saying that they 
have renounced secular life and have left behind life and death forever. 
These are all lies that deceive humans and gods. Only the disciples of 


Sakyamuni, once they have renounced secular life, are worthy of exten- 
sive reverence from humans and gods.^^ 


We have studied this text in detail and concluded that it was used by a Buddhist 
monk from Central China in his lecture in the Xizhou p4} Uighur kingdom 
(Gaochang) in the first half of the 10th century, while on a pilgrimage to the 
West. Moni in the text refers to Manichaeism, and the religion of Bosi (Persia) 
signifies Jingjiao. The existence of these two religions together with Xianjiao 
{RŽ (Zoroastrianism) and kushen 5&4 (shamanism?) reflects the coexistence 
of different religions among the Xizhou Uighurs.*5 Note that the concept of 


43 Lai Ruihe $EX;fll, "Tangdai de Hanlin daizhao he Sitiantai: Guanyu ‘Li Su muzhi’ he 
‘Beishi shi muzhi' de zai kaocha" ARARIM EMERE — BATS (BREE) 
Tu (HERE) WH (Tang Dynasty Academician Awaiting Orders and the 
Bureau of Astronomy: Further Investigation of the Funerary Inscriptions of Li Su and 
Beishi shi), in Tang yanjiu, No. 9, 2003, p. 316. 

44 Wang Zhongmin -EEEE et al, Dunhuang bianwen ji SiS XÆ (Collection of 
Dunhuang Bianwen), final volume (Beijing: Renmin wenxue chubanshe, 1957), p. 464; 
Huang Zheng z&fiF and Zhang Yongquan 5E 4&,, Dunhuang bianwen jiaozhu FASE wc 
BEE (Annotated Edition of Dunhuang Bianwen) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1997), p. 681. 

45 Zhang Guangda ii =Œ and Rong Xinjiang, “Youguan Xizhou Huihu de yipian Dunhuang 
Hanwen wenxian” BAPE NESS A — ies BOLE gk (A Dunhuang Chinese 
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96 heretics originally comes from Buddhism; for example, it is used in the 


ae oo 


Huayan jing #4 (Flower Garland Sutra).*6 Yet its use here to refer to reli- 


gions such as Jingjiao, Manichaeism and Zoroastrianism tallies with its use in 
the Laozi huahu jing and the Lidai fabaoji.*’ From this, we can also see that the 
composition of this sutra lecture is, on the one hand, influenced by transmit- 
ted texts like the Laozi huahu jing, and on the other, a reflection of the religious 
landscape of the Xizhou Uighurs at that time. 

In the 6th year of the Taiping xingguo A+ BY reign period (981) of the 
Northern Song JER dynasty (960-127), the Qaghan of the Uighur king- 
dom of Gaochang sent envoys to the Song court, and Emperor Taizong KA 


(r. 976—997) dispatched envoys to Gaochang, including court service official 
Wang Yande = AEf& (938-1006). In the 4th month of the ist year of the Yongxi 
ZEE reign period (984), Wang Yande returned to the Song court. Fragments of 
his travel account have survived in Wang Mingging's EHA% (b. 27) Huizhu 
lu TREES (Records of Brandishing a Fly-whisk); in the “Siyi kao" VU gj-5 (The 
"Barbarians" of the Four Cardinal Directions) section of the Wenxian tong- 
kao X MA (Comprehensive Studies in Administration) juan 336; and in 
the entry on Gaochang in the “Waiguo zhuan" YN (Treatise on Foreign 
States) of the Songshi RE (History of the Song). The account includes the 
following words: 


un 


Furthermore, there were Manichaean temples and Persian priests, each 
upholding their own teachings. These are the ones called heretics in the 
Buddhist sutras. 


From what has been discussed above, we can be sure that Persian priests here 
refer to Christians. Although this is a report based on the first-hand experience 
of Wang Yande, he names only Manichaeism and Jingjiao as heretical, not the 
other religions, matching the way the Lidai fabaoji identifies the same religions 
as representatives of heretical teachings. 


Document Concerning the Xizhou Uighurs), Beijing daxue xuebao JCA KEH, No. 2, 
1989, pp. 24-36; reprinted in Zhang Guangda, Xiyu shidi conggao chubian Pai Hh 
fiat] (Historical Places in the Western Regions, First Series) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji 
chubanshe, 1995), pp. 217-248. 

46 . Ta0.0279, pp. 140b and 142c. 

47 Note that the Turkic Manichaean fragment discovered in Turfan (T 11 D 173b) uses the 
words "Mishihe fo” Sf") (jp (msixa burxan) to refer to "Yishu" RÈS (i.e. Jesus), which is 
a completely positive image. See Hans-Joachim Klimkeit, Gnosis on the Silk Road: Gnostic 
Parables, Hymns & Prayers from Central Asia (New York: Harper Collins Publishers, 1993), 
p. 326. Thus we can see that the Xizhou Manichaeans and the author of this sutra lecture 
had different views. 
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By Northern Song times, Christians and Manichaeans had to attach them- 


selves more closely to Daoism or Buddhism to survive. A considerable amount 
of research has already been done regarding the absorption of Buddhist 
or Daoist elements into Manichaeism,*® and I will not go into detail here. 


Jingjiao adhered more closely to Daoism than to Buddhism. Both Saeki Yoshiro 


È 


ef 


48049 and Luo Xianglin 2&4? have tried to show that some of the 


teachings of Lü Dongbin 2355 (also known as Lü Chunyang 445%), founder 
of the Daoist School of the Golden Elixir FF 3t, were developed from Jingjiao 


doctrines. Although these studies have quite a few points that are difficult to 


prove, and the identification of relevant personages is extremely difficult! 


48 


49 


50 


51 


See Wu Han 52.8, "Mingjiao yu Da Ming diguo" HHZ EI HA TE Bal (The Religion of Light 
and the Great Ming Empire), Qinghua xuebao zA 82% (Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese 
Studies), Vol. 13, 1941, pp. 49-85; Lin Wushu, "Song Yuan shidai Zhongguo dongnan yan- 
hai de siyuan shi Monijiao" KITIMU PEC REDS SE ber SEES (Monastic 
Manichaeism along the South-east Coast of China in the Song and Yuan Periods), Shijie 


Rep 


zongjiao yanjiu, No. 3, 1982, pp. 103-11; reprinted in Lin Wushu, Monijiao ji qi dongjian, 
pp. 16-179; also Lin Wushu, “Quanzhou Caoan Moni diaoxiang yu Tulufan Moni 
huaxiang de bijiao" R JNA ECR Er SRE JE SERT JEER (A Comparison 
between the Manichaean Sculpture in Caoan, Quanzhou, and the Turfan Manichaean 
Paintings), Kaogu yu wenwu "15 ER SCY7] (Archaeology and Artefacts), No. 2, 2003, 
pp. 76-80; also, Lin Wushu, “Fujian Mingjiao shiliu zi ji kaoshi" HEHH AAF 
f% (Study of the Sixteen-Character Gāthās of the Religion of Light from Fujian), Wenshi 
E (History and Literature), No. 1, 2004, pp. 230-246; Wang Qingyi E5529, "Chongshou 
gong ji dui Monijiao yanjiu de yingxiang" (3233 2 al) EECA (Record 
of the Palace of Venerating Life and its Impact on the Study of Manichaeism), Hangzhou 
daxue xuebao XIJ K$ (Journal of Hangzhou University), Vol. 22, No. 4, 1992, 
pp. 100-103; Samuel N. C. Lieu, Manichaeism in Central Asia and China (Leiden: Brill, 
1998), p. 120; Zhu Yueli REEF, "Tingming dao yu Monijiao" HA 744 BYEZ ER (The Reli- 
gion of Pure Light and Manichaeism), Zhongguo xueshu, Vol. 14, 2003, pp. 107-132. 

Saeki Yoshiro {#1 FE), "Daishinji no shozaichi ni tsuite" KÆ OPRIE Ev C 
(On the Location of the Da Qin Temple), Toho gakuhó *& 7j 538 (Journal of Oriental 
Studies), No. 3, 1932, pp. 97-140; see also Saeki Yoshiro, Shina kirisutokyo no kenkyü 
SHEE LOW (Research on Christianity in China), Vol. 1 (Tokyo: Shunjüsha, 1943), 
pp. 210-214. 

Luo Xianglin Z& £i f, "Lüzu yu Jingjiao zhi guanxi” = fH El SL Bj (s (The Relation- 
ship between Lü the Progenitor and Jingjiao), in Luo Xianglin, Tang Yuan erdai zhi Jingjiao 
STD ES (Jingiao in the Tang and Yuan Dynasties) (Hong Kong: Zhongguo 
xueshe, 1966), pp. 135-152. 

Xiang Da [H]À3£, “Tangdai Chang'an yu Xiyu wenming" ERR ZzEHUud (Tang 
Dynasty Chang'an and the Cultures of the Western Regions), Yanjing xuebao He SIR 
(Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies), Special issue No. 2, 1933, p. 107; also, Xiang Da, 
Tangdai Chang'an yu Xiyu wenming ERR Zy (Tang Dynasty Chang'an 
and the Cultures of the Western Regions) (Beijing: Sanlian shudian, 1957), p. 16; Cen 
Zhongmian Z[fhfgj, “Jingjiao bei shuren Lü Xiuyan fei Lü Yan" EU e A AF 
JE ig (Lü Xiuyan, the Writer of the Jingjiao Stele Inscription, is not Lü Yan), in Cen 
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we can still be certain that Daoist doctrines contained Jingjiao elements after 
the end of the Tang. 

At the same time, the depiction of Christians as heretics continued in the Dao- 
ist tradition. Among the 96 heretics listed in the Youlong zhuan by the Northern 
Song (960-1127) Daoist priest Jia Shanxiang £i 2551, Mishihe ytan]? appears 
as number fifty. This is clearly the legacy of the Laozi huahu jing.?? 


5 Conclusion 


The philological and historical examination presented in this article reveals 
that the compilation of religious texts in different periods was related both 
to the transmission of texts and to the historical background of the time. 
Buddhism and Daoism, as the two orthodox religions occupying authorita- 
tive positions, adopted different attitudes towards Jingjiao that ranged from 
absorption to criticism. In response to the difficulties of maintaining their reli- 
gion, Christians sometimes allied with Buddhists and Daoists. As a result of 
this wprocess, some of them gradually shifted from “heretical” to “orthodox” 
status. 


(The first draft of this article was completed on 18 October 2004, and was then 
submitted to the "International Seminar on the Studies of Chinese Religious 
Texts" held at the Institute for Research in Humanities, Kyoto University. It 


was revised on 31 May 2005, and then translated by Takata Tokio i; HIE AE 
into Japanese and included in Chügoku shükyo bunken kenkyü vp Er 350 SCA 
[Kyoto: Rinsen shoten, 2007], pp. 427-445. The Chinese version was originally 


published in Tianwen KRH], dinghai volume [Nanjing: Jiangsu renmin chu- 
banshe, 2008], pp. 107-121. Relevant works published after the writing of the 
present article have been indicated in square brackets in the notes.) 


Zhongmian, Jinshi luncong <2 33i && (Epigraphic Studies) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chu- 


banshe, 1981), pp. 150-151; Zhu Qianzhi, Zhongguo Jingjiao, p. 157. 

52 Daozang, Vol. 18, p. 20. 

53 Chavannes and Pelliot, "Un traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine’, pp. 291-292; Feng 
Chengjun, trans., “Shawan, Boxihe, 'Monijiao liuxing Zhongguo kao", p. go. Note that 
Chavannes and Pelliot speculated that heretic No. 51, Modi /EEJEE, was a miswritten form 
of Moni FEJE. Now we can see the manuscript of juan 2 of the Laozi huahu jing, and it 
too has Modi. However, juan 1 of the Hua hujing has an entire section on Manichaeism 
but it does not depict it as a heresy at all. For this reason, the hypothesis of Chavannes 
and Pelliot is no longer tenable. See note 49 in Liu Yi, "Tang Kaiyuan nianjian Monijiao 
mingyun de zhuanzhe". 
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CHAPTER 27 


The Authenticity of Some Jingjiao Tezts from 
Dunhuang 


pos 


Translated by Sun Jicheng fee |. 


i 


1 The Authenticity of Kojima Yasushi's Collection of Jingjiao Texts 


In February 1991, I flew to London from Tokyo, at the invitation of the British 
Library, to catalogue some Dunhuang of manuscripts. With the arrange- 
ments made by the curator of the Chinese collection Frances Wood, I was 
admitted to a modest apartment in southern London, where, in addition to a 
shared living room and kitchen area, there were four bedrooms. One was for 
me; two of the others were occupied by new acquaintances; and in the last 
room, to my amazement, was my old friend, Lin Wushu T4 {2% of Sun Yat Sen 
University in Guangzhou. 

Thus, from February to August of that year I had ample time to discuss 
common academic interests with Lin Wushu. On weekdays, I went to work 
in the British Library, while he went to the School of Oriental and African 
Studies (SOAS), University of London, where he was a visiting scholar. On 
weekends, we often went to the soas library together, where we each looked 
for what we needed, collected materials for our research, and then returned 
home. We talked about everything, but the topic that came up most frequently 
was the so-called “three foreign religions” (san yi jiao 252) that came into 
China during the premodern period: Zoroastrianism, Manichaeism and Jingjiao 
E (Nestorianism, or Church of the East). Lin had published an excellent 
study on Manichaeism,! and he now expanded his research to include Zoroas- 
trianism and Jingjiao. While conducting research on the Dunhuang and Turfan 


tS manuscripts, I had been paying attention to documents in Central 


Asian languages, as well as those in Chinese, and had become interested in the 
issues surrounding religions that had come into China from outside. 

The Dunhuang manuscripts kept in Britain, France, Russia and the Beijing 
Library (now the National Library of China) were acquired directly from 
the Dunhuang library cave. Dunhuang manuscripts other than these are 


1 Lin Wushu MIE SR, Monijiao ji qi dongjian BEE 25 EH (Manichaeism and Its Eastward 
Transmission) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1987). 
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collectively referred to as dispersed collections. Generally speaking, most of 
the Dunhuang manuscripts fall into the first category, that is, they are directly 
from the library caves, while a smaller proportion of them, such as Zheng 
Xuan zhu Lunyu 823+ (3888) (Zheng Xuan’s Commentary on the Analects 
of Confucius) belong to the latter (i.e. the dispersed collections). Most of the 
former are in the British and French collections because M. Aurel Stein (1862— 
1943) and Paul Pelliot (1878-1945) had their first choice of manuscripts from 
the library cave; only a minority of documents belong to the category of scat- 
tered collections. Moreover, those in the larger collections are mostly free of 
the problem of authenticity. By contrast, although most of the dispersed texts 
are probably genuine, there are also some modern forgeries among them. One 
day I asked Lin the following question from the perspective of Dunhuang stud- 


ies. There is general agreement in academic circles that there are seven Jingjiao 
manuscripts among the Dunhuang manuscripts (some contain more than one 
text). However, only one of them was acquired by Pelliot; the other six are in 
dispersed collections, which is an improbably high proportion. Not only that, 
but manuscript P.3847 in the Pelliot collection contains two texts, the Da Qin 
Jingjiao sanwei mengdu zan KARAZ BSE (Hymn in Adoration of the 
Holy Trinity) and Zunjing 228 (Scripture on Veneration), both very short — 


not longer than two sheets of paper? — while the manuscripts in dispersed 
YA 


l 


collections, such as the Yishen lun —tiF3fi (Discourse on Monotheism) and 
Xu ting Mishisuo jing PEEK% (Scripture on Hearing [the Teaching] of 
the Messiah), are all long scrolls. It does not seem logical that the dispersed 
manuscripts would be so long, while those from the library cave would be so 


short. For these reasons I wondered whether there are forgeries among these 
dispersed so-called Jingjiao manuscripts. 

This question also aroused Lin's interest. Upon his recommendation, 
we decided to examine the authenticity of two items from Kojima Yasushi's 


/\\E358 collection, which were claimed to have come from the collection of 
Li Shengduo 4 %$# (1858-1937). One of the chosen items was the Da Qin 
Jingjiao dasheng tongzhen guifa zan KZ RAKS BAAS (Da Qin Jingjiao 
Hymn about the Transfiguration of Our Lord), and the other was the Da Qin 
Jingjiao Xuanyuan zhiben jing KZ&TS35CEL7U EAL (Da Qin Jingjiao Scripture 
on Unveiling the Origin). Lin was responsible for examining the contents of 


4 


2 See Fa cang Dunhuang Xiyu wenxian Siro POLK (Dunhuang Manuscripts from the 
Western Regions in French Collections), Vol. 28 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2004), 


pP. 356-357. 
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Kojima's manuscripts from the historical and doctrinal points of view, while 
I took charge of the aspects pertaining to Dunhuang studies, such as the prov- 
enance of the manuscripts and their seals and colophons. After a long period 
of collecting, analysing and discussing materials, we ultimately co-authored an 
article on the authenticity of these two documents. In this article, in addition 
to confirming that Li Shengduo had acguired authentic Dunhuang Jingjiao 
manuscripts, we also revealed our finding that the Dunhuang manuscripts 
in Li’s collection had been sold before he died in 1937, thus it was impossible 
for Kojima to have obtained them from the Li family in 1943. Also, there were 
traces of forgery in both Li’s seal imprints on the manuscripts and the notes (ba 
VA) added to their end. Scholars had previously suspected their authenticity 
on the grounds that the colophons dated from the Kaiyuan JC era (713-741) 
referred to the Da Qin Temple KÆ, the name of which did not exist until the 
4th year of the Tianbao XX € era (745). Furthermore, the content does not con- 


form to Jingjiao doctrines, with parts even copied from the Laozi Daode jing 


cy 


3-94 2K, Our final conclusion was that: 


Kojima's manuscripts were probably forged by one or more antique deal- 
ers after Li Shengduo's death. To summarise the doubts we raised in this 
article, we can at least say that from a strictly scientific point of view, 
we cannot accept these two manuscripts in Kojima's collection as genu- 
ine Tang dynasty Jingjiao manuscripts from the Dunhuang library cave, 
and we believe that they should not be unconditionally quoted as evi- 
dence when doing research on the history of Jingjiao or the history of 
Dunhuang. 


After returning to China in August, I checked the seal imprints and colophons 
on some of the Song and Yuan rare books in the Peking University Library that 
were originally in Li Shengduo's collection, and then finalised the paper. It was 


later published in a special issue of the Jiuzhou xuekan JLJNÆÆF] (Chinese 
Culture Quarterly) dedicated to Dunhuang studies edited by Jao Tsung-I 
tM. This issue of the journal was funded by the Hong Kong Cultural 
Promotion Center for Chinese Culture, and it was the American professor 
Cheng Pei-kai SES who organised the reviewing of contributions and the 
editing. Finally, the journal itself was printed and published in Taiwan. Although 


3 Lin Wushu and Rong Xinjiang 453/17 L, "Suowei Li shi jiucang Dunhuang Jingjiao wenxian 
erzhong bianwei" PREA Eje hU SOL EHS (On the Authenticity of the 
So-called Two Dunhuang Jingjiao Manuscripts Allegedly from Li Shengduo's Collection), 
Jiuzhou xuekan LIIF] (Chinese Culture Quarterly), Vol. 4, No. 4, pp. 19-34. 
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it was not easy for mainland scholars to obtain it, we sent offprints and copies of 
the journal to researchers in the field of Dunhuang studies, and the article was 
well-received by scholars such as Jao Tsung-1, Ikeda On tH}, Jiang Boqin 3 
1981, Xiang Chu JEZÉ and Xu Wenkan $$: 373&. Three or four years later, Bruce 
Doar founded the English-language journal China Archaeology and Art Digest 
and translated our article into English, publishing it as the first article in the 
very first issue in May 1996.^ Bruce Doar told me that when he was translat- 
ing the article, it read like a detective novel. Many academics agreed with our 
conclusions? but because we critiqued two scholars who had done research 
=, an authority on oriental 


on the Kojima manuscripts (i.e. Haneda Toru > 
historiography in Japan, and Saeki Yoshiro (/: (Af 8, a world-renowned expert 
on the history of Jingjiao), many Japanese scholars hesitated to express their 


Soe Ae 


opinion in public. In the West, there have been some positive responses, intro- 
ducing our views and giving them full affirmation.® Of course, this conclusion 
has been seen as a serious blow to the field of Jingjiao studies, and some schol- 
ars of religious studies, especially those with a focus on Jingjiao, have not been 
able to accept it.” 


4 Wushu Lin and Xinjiang Rong, “Doubts concerning the Authenticity of Two Nestorian 
Christian Documents Unearthed at Dunhuang from the Li Collection” (trans. by Bruce Doar), 
China Archaeology and Art Digest, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1996, pp. 5-14. 

5 An important addition to this subject is Chen Huaiyu [ETX-F, "Suowei Tangdai Jingjiao 
wenxian liangzhong bianwei bushuo" Prae {CE BOLE LA hak (Supplementary 
Discussion of Two Forgeries of the So-called Tang Dynasty Jingjiao Documents), Tang yanjiu 

@H¢3¢ (Journal of Tang Studies), No. 3, 1997, pp. 41-53. 

6 Pénélope Riboud, "Tang" in Nicolas Standaert, ed., Handbook of Christianity in China, Vol. 1: 
635-1800 (Leiden: Brill, 2001), p. 7; Matteo Nicolini-Zani, “Past and Current Research on Tang 
Jingjiao Documents: A Survey”, in Roman Malek and Peter Hofrichter, eds., Jingjiao: The 
Church of the East in China and Central Asia (Sankt Augustin: Institut Monumenta Serica, 
2006), pp. 26-29, and 36. 

7 Zeng Yangqing * poH, "Xiaodao wenshu zhenwei kao: Li Shengduo jiucang Dunhuang 
Jingjiao wenxian erzhong bianwei zai shangque" / (33 AAS - BRIER ERE elc 
POL ih ESHA IRITE (On the Authenticity of the Kojima Manuscripts: A Further 
Deliberation on the Two Dunhuang Jingjiao Texts from Li Shengduo’s Former Collection), 
Zhongyuan xuebao H/F =2%% (Chung Yuan Journal), Vol. 33, No. 2, 2005, pp. 253-272; 
Zeng Yangging, "Xiaodao wenshu zhen yu wei" NESI HEWA (On the Authenticity 
of the Kojima Manuscripts), in Zeng Yangqing, Tangchao Hanyu Jingjiao wenxian yanjiu 

af HARE R AOUR AT (A Study of Chinese Jingjiao Texts from the Tang Dynasty) (Taibei: 

Hua Mulan wenhua gongzuofang, 2005), pp. 7-38; Stephen Eskildsen, “On the Two Suspect 

‘Nestorian Documents", appendix to his “Parallel Themes in Chinese Nestorianism and 

Medieval Daoist Religion", in Malek and Hofrichter, eds., Jingjiao: The Church of the East in 

China and Central Asia, pp. 86-91. However, the rebuttal of these articles is basically hypo- 

thetical. See Wang Lanping Ef, "Tangdai Dunhuang Hanwen Jingjiao xiejing yanjiu 

shuping" ERORE SS oH tS (A Review of Research on Chinese Jingjiao 
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Considering the limited circulation of Jiuzhou xuekan, which was sus- 
pended soon afterwards, it was not easy for scholars to obtain this article. Lin 
therefore revised it slightly, appending it to his translation of Hans-Joachim 
Klimkeit’s book on Christianity in Central Asia and East Asia before Vasco Da 
Gama.? Later on, I also included this article in my book on the history and 
nature of Dunhuang studies, incorporating the appendix into the main body of 
the paper. When I published the revised edition of that book with a different 
title, I also slightly adjusted the illustrations.!° 

After August 1991, we went our separate ways. Lin spent some time in 
Thailand, and contact with him became inconvenient; there was no fur- 
ther opportunity to collaborate again. However, the topic we had worked on 
that year became one of the subjects that we both researched separately in 
subsequent years. According to his thinking at the time, Lin scrutinised the 
Jingjiao manuscripts from Dunhuang one by one, including the Da Qin Jingjiao 
sanwei mengdu zan and Zunjing in manuscript P.3847; the Zhixuan anle jing 
TA ZKR (Scripture on the Attainment of Mysterious Peace and Happiness) 
and Xuanyuan ben jing H7CA& (Scripture on Unveiling the Origin) formerly 
in the collection of Li Shengduo; the Yishen lun formerly in the collection of 
Tomioka Kenzo ‘& ate; and the Xu ting Mishisuo jing formerly in the col- 
lection of Takakusu Junjiro iSflE-XBD. Lin examined the content of these 
scriptures to determine their authenticity and published a series of papers on 


them (see below). I focused more on investigating the authenticity of the man- 
uscripts from Li Shengduo's former collection, and published a paper on this 
subject in 1997. I concluded that the 432 manuscripts listed in Li's catalogue 
were authentic Dunhuang manuscripts, but there were also many manuscripts 


E-3 


Texts from Tang Dynasty Dunhuang), in Hao Chunwen iji E 3L, ed., 2007 Dunhuangxue 
guoji lianluo weiyuanhui tongxun 2007 BOE Es ES tz Er 3883 (Communications 
Bulletin of the International Liaison Committee of Dunhuang Studies in 2007) (Shanghai: 
Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2007), pp. 98-99. 

8 Ian Gillman and Hans-Joachim Klimkeit, Christians in Asia before 1500 (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1999), translated as Kelimukaite 5¢ ESRF, Da Jiama yiq- 
ian Zhongya he Dongya de Jidujiao ZEE LAB p as RR am HJ Ee eX (Christianity in 
Central Asia and East Asia before Da Gama) (Taibei: Shuxin chubanshe, 1995), pp. 189-211; 
the paper was also included in Lin Wushu, Tangdai jingjiao zai yanjiu FE ((CR AS 
(Further Studies on Tang Dynasty Jingjiao) (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe, 
2003), pp. 156-174. 

9 Rong Xinjiang, Mingsha ji: Dunhuangxue xueshushi yu fangfalun de tantao "yb : By 
Jg ERES (ly s £75 AAE (Singing Sands Collection: The History and Methodology 
of Dunhuang Studies) (Taibei: Xinwenfeng chubanshe, 1999), pp. 65-102. 

10 Rong Xinjiang, Bianwei yu cunzhen: Dunhuangxue lunji SR(ERtg - BUSS ae 
(Distinguishing the False and Preserving the True: Collection of Papers on Dunhuang 
Studies) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2010), pp. 28-46, illustrations on pp. 5-8. 
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sold by dealers as originating from his collection, and some of those were gen- 
uine while others were forgeries, which needed to be distinguished carefully.” 
In 2007, I published another paper on this collection, which summarises my 
research on the old photographs of Li Shengduo’s Dunhuang manuscripts that 
I discovered in the Haneda Memorial Hall at Kyoto University.!2 

Alas! Looking back at that year in London, it was the time of the "troubles", 
when the Irish Republican Army was fighting against the British government. 
Because the Republican Army had detonated a bomb hidden in an under- 
ground station, the London Metropolitan Police immediately shut down the 
underground as soon as they received a telephone threat. Lin, who was born in 
Chaozhou ‘#81 (Guangdong), had little sense of direction when he emerged 
from the London underground. When he came out of the station, he tele- 
phoned me to tell me which road he was on. I then took a bus there to meet 
him. On the way back, there was plenty of time for our discussion. When I 
remember this, I feel that those days in London with Lin were a happy time. 


2 The Stone Inscription of the Xuanyuan zhiben jing ' 76528 7k f 
Newly Excavated in Luoyang 


Lin Wushu began his study of the Dunhuang Jingjiao manuscripts with the Da 
Qin Jingjiao Xuanyuan ben jing KASS ICA (Da Qin Jingjiao Scripture 
on Unveiling the Origin) from the former collection of Li Shengduo. In 1995, 
he published an article that discussed the length, origin and authorship of 
this text, based on the photographs in the second volume of Haneda hakushi 


11 Rong Xinjiang, "Li Shengduo xiejuan de zhen yu wei" 4EESEE345HJ EL HUA (On the 
Authenticity of Li Shengduo's Manuscripts), Dunhuangxue jikan WORF] (Journal 
of Dunhuang Studies), No. 2, 1997, pp. 1-18; reprinted in Rong Xinjiang, Bianwei yu cun- 
zhen: Dunhuangxue lunji, pp. 47—73; then I changed the title to “Li Shengduo Dunhuang 
xiejuan de zhen yu wei" FRJ RAGNA (On the Authenticity of Li 
Shengduo's Dunhuang Manuscripts), and an English version was published as X. Rong, 
"The Li Shengduo Collection: Original or Forged Manuscripts?" in Susan Whitfield, ed., 
Dunhuang Manuscript Forgeries (The British Library Studies in Conservation Science 3) 
(London: The British Library, 2002), pp. 62—83, pl. 1. 

12 Rong Xinjiang, "Zhuixun zuihou de baozang: Li Shengduo jiucang Dunhuang wenxian 
diaocha ji" IEEE ES ee uu UE STA ARC (In Search of the Last 
Treasure: The Examination of the Dunhuang Manuscripts from Li Shengduo's Former 
Collection), in Liu Jinbao $Æ% and Gaotian Shixiong [Takata Tokio] ie HEF, eds., 
Zhuanxingqi de Dunhuangxue SAYHA (Dunhuang Studies in Transition) 
(Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2007), pp. 15-32; reprinted in Rong Xinjiang, 
Bianwei yu cunzhen: Dunhuangxue lunji, pp. 74-90. 
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shigaku ronbunshü ::|EHf&T- 5b E838 E (Dr. Haneda's Historical Essays).!3 
Probably because of our earlier co-authored article, Lin did not specifically 


discuss the issue of authenticity in this paper. 

The list of Tang translations of Jingjiao texts in the Zunjing (P.3847) includes 
one entitled Xuanyuan zhiben jing. Although the Da Qin Jingjiao Xuanyuan 
ben jing from Li’s former collection omits the character zhi in the title, the 


content, calligraphic style and format of the scroll indicate that it must be 
an authentic Dunhuang manuscript. However, Kojima’s copy of the Da Qin 
Jingjiao xuanyan zhiben jing, while having the word zhi in its title, shows signs 
of forgery in other respects, indicating that it is not authentic. These two man- 
uscripts are unlikely to be two editions of the same text, one earlier and one 
later, as some researchers have argued. The difference between them is that 
one is authentic and the other is not. 

What can ultimately confirm the authenticity of the Xuanyuan zhiben jing 
manuscripts is the Tang dynasty Jingjiao pillar excavated in Luoyang 7$ in 


2006. It was Zhang Naizhu 7533 who had the unique insight to notice a 


rubbing of the pillar inscription in a Luoyang antique store. After doing some 
research on it, he wrote an article introducing its academic significance. 
Later, Luo Zhao 2@) also published two successive papers on the inscription. 


13 Lin Wushu, “Dunhuang yishu Da Qin Jingjiao Xuanyuan ben jing kaoshi" PURES ( 
RBA A ILA) 238 (Study of the Dunhuang Manuscript of the Da Qin Jingjiao 
Xuanyuan ben jing), originally published in Jiuzhou xuekan, Vol. 6, No. 4, 1995, pp. 23-30; 
reprinted as an appendix to Kelimukaite, Da Jiama yiqian Zhongya he Dongya de Jidujiao, 
pp. 212-224. Also reprinted in Lin Wushu, Tangdai Jingjiao zai yanjiu, pp. 175-185; and 
in Lin Wushu, Lin Wushu Dunhuang wenshu yu yijiao yanjiu Wk [E Vk Ce EH Ss 
PAHA (Lin Wushu's Research on Dunhuang Manuscripts and Foreign Religions) 
(Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2011), pp. 248-258 with the new title, “Dunhuang 
ben Da Qin Jingjiao Xuanyuan ben jing kaoshi" Zi ( KARAS ITAR ) STE 
(An Investigation of the Dunhuang edition of Da Qin Jingjiao Xuanyuan ben jing), and a 
slightly updated foreword. 

14 Zhang Naizhu 3 /93§, "Ba Henan Luoyang xin chutu de yijian Tangdai Jingjiao shike" 
AUT ESI ET CH EHI ERE Zl] (Note on a Tang Dynasty Jingjiao Stone 
Inscription Recently Unearthed in Luoyang), Xiyu yanjiu PEKU AFE (Studies on the 
Western Regions), No. 1, 2007, pp. 65-73. Also, Zhang Naizhu, "Buzheng shuoming” 7i 

TEŠREH (Supplementary Explanation), Xiyu yanjiu, No. 2, 2007, p. 132; reprinted in Ge 

Chengyong £i;KZE, ed.  Jinajiao yizhen: Luoyang xin chutu Tangdai Jingjiao jingchuang 

yanjiu 2 BURY UU AAS. (Lost Jingjiao Treasures: A Study 

of the Tang Dynasty Jingjiao Scripture Inscribed on a Stele Newly Unearthed in Luoyang) 

(Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 2009), p.516; appended to this is an English translation: “Note 

on a Nestorian Stone Inscription from the Tang Dynasty Recently Unearthed in Luoyang’, 

in Jingjiao Yizhen: Luoyang xin chutu Tangdai Jingjiao jingchuang yanjiu, pp. 17-33. When 

Zhang was studying the newly excavated text, we exchanged letters, so I knew about the 

startling discovery of this treasure. 
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The first raised some guestions about the scripture and the accompanying 
Pillar Record t#3c,'° and the second re-examined the text of the inscription 
and raised some additional issues about the scripture pillar.!S After obtaining 
a copy of the rubbing, Feng Qiyong 7/5 JR wrote an article in which he com- 
pared the text of the pillar inscription with the Dunhuang version, concluding 
that the manuscript in Li Shengduo's collection was genuine, and also pointing 
out that the Xuanyuan zhiben jing obtained by Kojima was a forgery.!” 

We can summarise the results of the research of these three scholars as fol- 
lows. Only the upper half of this stone inscription survives, containing the Da 
QinJingjiao Xuanyuan zhiben jing on the front side of the pillar, and the memo- 
rial Pillar Record on the back side. The latter records that in the oth year of 
the Yuanhe 7C fll reign period (814) in Emperor Xianzong's &^r: reign (805- 
820) some Sogdian families and Jingjiao priests from the Da Qin Temple in 
Luoyang erected this pillar with the inscription on the occasion of the burial 
of a Lady An ZARRA, originally from the state of An [| (Bukhara), to 
obtain blessings for her and to eliminate karmic obstacles for all her relatives. 
Zhang and Luo had already pointed out that the text of the Xuanyuan zhiben 
jing on the pillar was similar to the Dunhuang manuscript from Li Shengduo's 


former collection: the text on the pillar was 19 lines long, but was missing the 
bottom half; while the text in the Dunhuang manuscript preserved only 
the first 11 lines, but each of these was complete. Therefore, the two versions are 
complementary; each can be used to fill gaps in the other. If the surviving text 
in the rubbing represents the complete text of the scripture, we can now read 
almost the entire Xuanyuan zhiben jing. The Luoyang pillar was dug up illegally 


15 Luo Zhao 249, “Luoyang xin chutu ‘Da Qin Jingjiao Xuanyuan zhiben jing ji chuangji’ 
shichuang de jige went?” Ami (KARAT EA Rito ) AY Ze (TE 
[5188 (Some Issues Concerning the Jingjiao Stone Inscription Da Qin Jingjiao Xuanyuan 
Zhiben jing on the Luoyang Pillar), Wenwu SX] (Cultural Relics), No. 6, 2007, pp. 30-42, 
48; reprinted in Ge Chengyong, ed., Jingjiao yizhen: Luoyang xin chutu Tangdai Jingjiao 
Jjingchuang yanjiu, pp. 34-59. I helped Luo proofread the transcription of the text outside 
the meeting hall of the conference dedicated to this pillar at Renmin University of China. 

16 Luo Zhao, "Zaitan Luoyang Sui Tang Jingjiao jingchuang de jige wenti” HBOS Es HES 
ALARA KEE (Further Discussion of Some Issues concerning the Tang Dynasty 
Jingjiao Stone Inscription from Luoyang), Shijie zongjiao yanjiu 1E: BUA (Studies 
of World Religions), No. 4, 2007, pp. 96-104. 

17 “Da Qin Jingjiao Xuanyuan zhiben jing quanjing de xianshi ji gita” (Ze ECECJU EA 
aK) ERAH S Eft (The Appearance of the Full Text of Xuanyuan zhiben jing and 
Other Issues), published in the "Guoxue zhuanlan" EY Siik] (Chinese Studies column) 
of the 27 September 2007 issue of Zhongguo wenhua bao VF [Ex x (3 (Chinese Culture 
News), and then reprinted in Xinhua wenzhai 3ir3 x Hiii (Xinhua Digest), No. 23, 2007; 
and in Ge Chengyong, ed., Jingjiao yizhen: Luoyang xin chutu Tangdai Jingjiao jingchuang 
yanjiu, pp. 60—66. 


= 
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by grave-robbers, and thereafter rubbings of it entered the antigues market; 
only then did scholars recognise its value. The stone pillar itself was ultimately 
reclaimed by the public security authorities, deposited at the Second Cultural 
Relics Team in Luoyang, and is now displayed in the Silk Road Museum there. 

Considering this situation, the tomb robbers who dug up the Luoyang pil- 
lar could not have seen the Dunhuang manuscript of Xuanyuan zhiben jing, 
and even if they had seen it, they could not have fabricated the missing bot- 
tom portion of the Jingjiao text after the first u lines of the Dunhuang version. 
Moreover, the Pillar note that follows the scripture is written entirely in Tang 
writing style, which later generations would not have been able to imitate. 
Therefore, there is no doubt whatsoever about the authenticity of the pillar 
inscription. With this in mind, looking back to Li Shengduo's Xuanyuan ben 
jing, we find that its content is not very different from the text on the stone 
pillar revealing that, without doubt, the inscription is also a Tang dynasty text. 
Compared with the Kojima manuscript called Xuanyuan zhiben jing, we find 
that its content is entirely different, which allows us to confirm that it is a mod- 
ern forgery. 

The authenticity of the Luoyang stone inscription not only confirmed the 
conclusions that Lin and I had reached in our joint study in London over ten 
years before, but also provided new materials and insights for the study of 


Jingjiao in the Tang dynasty. Lin and his student Yin Xiaoping BEt/| ^E co-wrote 
a preliminary study on the text of the scripture inscribed on the Luoyang pil- 
lar, comparing it to the Li Shengduo text,!8 followed by a second study that 
focused on the Pillar Record that follows the scripture.!9 Later on, Lin wrote a 


18 Lin Wushu and Yin Xiaoping Ez] E, “Jingchuang ban ‘Da Qin Jingjiao Xuanyuan zhi- 
ben jing’ kaoshi: Tangdai Luoyang Jingjiao jingchuang yanjiu zhi yi” KAHE CA 
Ba EILBAR) SS - BCS (An Examination of the 
Pillar Version of the Da Qin Jingjiao Xuanyuan zhiben jing: Study of the Tang-dynasty 
Jingjiao Pillar from Luoyang, Part 1), Zhonghua wenshi luncong FHIEX SP AmE (Journal 
of Chinese Literature and History), No. 1, 2008, pp. 325-352; reprinted in Ge Chengyong, 
Jingjiao yizhen: Luoyang xin chutu Tangdai Jingjiao jingchuang yanjiu, pp. 68-91; also 
reprinted in Lin Wushu, Zhonggu yijiao Huahua congkao H ERAGE 5 (Studies 
on the Sinicisation of Medieval Foreign Religions) (Lanzhou: Lanzhou daxue chuban- 
she, 2011), pp. 168-191; and in Lin Wushu, Lin Wushu Dunhuang wenshu yu yijiao yanjiu, 
pp. 259-283. 

19 Yin Xiaoping and Lin Wushu, “Chuangji’ ruogan wenti kaoshi: Tangdai Luoyang Jingjiao 
jingchuang yanjiu zhi er” (lac) ZEE THAS iia 
(Some Questions Concerning the Pillar Record: Second Study on the Tang-dynasty Jingjiao 
Pillar from Luoyang), Zhonghua wenshi luncong, No. 2, 2008, pp. 269-292; reprinted in Ge 
Chengyong, ed., Jingjiao yizhen: Luoyang xin chutu Tangdai Jingjiao jingchuang yanjiu, 
pp. 92-108; also in Lin Wushu, Zhonggu yijiao Huahua congkao, pp. 192—210. 
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third study on the invocation of the Trinity at the beginning of the scripture,?° 
and a fourth on the names of the Jingjiao priests in this text.2! These works 
have considerably deepened our understanding of the doctrine and history of 
Tang-dynasty Jingjiao.2? 


3 Two Jingjiao Texts from Li Shengduo’s Former Collection 
Recently Published by the Kyou Shooku 7; ifj zz Library: 
Revisiting the Authenticity of the Li Shengduo Manuscripts 


Lin Wushu conducted a case study on another Jingjiao document formerly 
in the collection of Li Shengduo. This was the Zhixuan anle jing. In 2001, he 
published an article on this text, pointing out the unreliability of inserted (i.e. 
assumed but not present) words in Saeki Yoshiro's transcription, which served 
as the basis for later scholarship.” Ten years later, he published an article argu- 
ing, on the basis of photographs of the complete scroll published by the Kyou 
Shooku Library, that this was a genuine Tang dynasty manuscript. He analysed 


20 Lin Wushu, “Jingchuang ban 'sanwei yiti’ kaoshi: Tangdai Luoyang Jingjiao jingchuang 
yanjiu zhi san" Eh “=e” SF — ES a AE (A Study of 
the “Trinity” in the Scripture Pillar: Third Study of the Tang-dynasty Jingjiao Pillar from 
Luoyang), Zhonghua wenshi luncong, No. 1, 2009, pp. 257-276; reprinted in Ge Chengyong, 
ed., Jingjiao yizhen: Luoyang xin chutu Tangdai Jingjiao jingchuang yanjiu, pp. 109—121; also 
in Lin Wushu, Zhonggu yijiao Huahua congkao, pp. 213-225. 

21 Lin Wushu, "Tangdai Jing seng mingzi de Huahua guiji: Tangdai Luoyang Jingjiao jing- 
chuang yanjiu zhi si’ UBU (LED - BCS ees ZL 
(The Chinese Trajectory of the Names of Jingjiao Priests in Tang Dynasty Luoyang: Fourth 
Study on the Tang-dynasty Jingjiao Pillar from Luoyang), Zhonghua wenshi luncong, No. 2, 
2009, pp. 149—194; reprinted in Lin Wushu, Zhonggu yijiao Huahua congkao, pp. 226—268. 

22 Cf. Matteo Nicolini-Zani, “The Tang Christian Pillar from Luoyang and its Jingjiao 
Inscription: A Preliminary Study”, Monumenta Serica, Vol. 57, 2009, pp. 99140; Li Tang, “A 
Preliminary Study on the Jingjiao Inscription of Luoyang: Text Analysis, Commentary and 
English Translation" in D. W. Winkler ed., Hidden Treasures and Intercultural Encounters: 
Studies on East Syriac Christianity in China and Central Asia (Vienna: Lit, 2009), pp. 109-132. 

23 Lin Wushu, “Dunhuang ben Jingjiao Zhixuan anle jing Zuobo luwen zhiyi" Zi zz 

(HABE) CARRS RE (Doubts regarding Saeki Yoshiro's Transcription of the 
Dunhuang Version of the Jingjiao Text Zhixuan anle jing), Zhongshan daxue xuebao FB 
UAE (Journal of Sun Yat Sen University), No. 4, 2001, pp. 1-7; reprinted in Lin 
Wushu, Tangdai Jingjiao zai yanjiu, pp. 146-155, and Lin Wushu, Lin Wushu Dunhuang 
wenshu yu yijiao yanjiu, pp. 284—293. See Gunner B. Mikkelsen, “Haneda’s and Saeki's 
Editions of the Chinese Nestorian Zhixuan anle jing: AComment on Recent Work by Lin 
Wushu” in Malek and Hofrichter, eds., Jingjiao: The Church of the East in China and Central 
Asia, pp. 143-148. 
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it from various perspectives, such as the connections of this scripture with 
other texts, its mention in the Zunjing, the length of the manuscript and its 
contents. Consulting Haneda Toru’s old transcription, he used the photographs 
of the manuscript to produce a new transcription.?^ 

I have written on the authenticity of the manuscripts in Li Shengduo’s for- 
mer collection from other perspectives?5 and, therefore, fully agree with Lin's 
argument concerning the manuscript of the Zhixuan anle jing. 

After I published my article on the authenticity of the Li Shengduo col- 
lection, there were several other publications related to this collection, most 


notably the correspondence between Luo Zhenyu ë} E (1866-1940) and 


Wang Guowei — Edt (1877—1927).26 Below I have transcribed excerpts from 
the letters related to this subject: 


No. 602. Luo Zhenyu to Wang Guowei (2 July 1919): 

Li Muzhai ZE/K£5 (i.e. Li Shengduo) collected up to 400-500 scrolls of 
ancient books from Dunhuang, which were all stolen from among the 
Ministry of Education's 8,000 scrolls. Before they had been turned over 
to dealers, he allowed me to copy them, which was both gratifying and 
terrifying. I set up a printing bureau to print them, but for now I would 
appreciate if you did not let anyone know about this. (p. 459) 


No. 604. Luo Zhenyu to Wang Guowei (3 July 1919): 

I have arranged to read the library cave manuscripts at Muzhai's 
home. When he brings them out, I will briefly examine all of them. AfterI 
have reviewed them, I will find time to outline them for you separately. 


= 


I have heard that among them are several juan of the Hanshu (25 


(History of the Former Han Dynasty), one juan of a Six Dynasties copy of 


the Lunyu ifià& (Analects of Confucius) without annotations, and count- 


less fragments from works that are unidentified. There are certainly some 


24 Lin Wushu, “Jingjiao ‘Zhixuan anle jing’ Dunhuang xieben zhenwei ji luwen bushuo" 
RA CORRE) KORAANI (On the Authenticity of the Dun- 
huang Manuscript of the Zhixuan anle jing and Further Notes on its Transcription), 
Huaxue #£©& (Chinese Studies), No. 11, 2011; reprinted in Lin Wushu, Lin Wushu Dunhuang 
wenshu yu yijiao yanjiu, pp. 294—323. 

25 See Rong Xinjiang, “Li Shengduo xiejuan de zhen yu wei". 

26 Wang Qingxiang EB ft and Xiao Wenli gj 317, eds., (verified by Luo Jizu 224244), 
Luo Zhenyu Wang Guowei wanglai shuxin Eis EERIE KETE (Correspondence 
between Luo Zhenyu and Wang Guowei) (Beijing: Dongfang chubanshe, 2000); page 
numbers are indicated after the quotations. 
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rare items there. Li asked me not to blame him for what he did, and I have 
given him my word, so please do not disclose this matter to outsiders. 


(p. 460) 


No. 605. Luo Zhenyu to Wang Guowei (mid-July 1919): 
There are certainly some rare items in Li Muzhai’s collection, it is just 
that I do not know when I will be able to see them. (p. 461) 


No. 617. Luo Zhenyu to Wang Guowei (17 September 1919): 

I went to see the Li Muzhai collection the day before yesterday. Among the 
Dunhuang scrolls, I found an annotated fragment on the hexagram bi & 
from the Zhouyi ji 5 (Book of Changes); there is also the Zuozhuan 7r f& 
(Zuo Commentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals), the “Didian” 77 H 
(“Yaodian” #244, or "Canon of Yao”) chapter of the Shangshu j5jz& (Book 
of Documents), the Bencao xulie JFJ] (Prefatory Material to the 
Materia Medica), the Kaimeng yaoxun pij 935]l| (Essential Teachings for 
Beginners), the biographies of Zhang Yu 5&8 and Kong Guang fL3¢ in the 
Shiji žu (Records of the Grand Historian), the *Rangwang" 3€ t (Ceding 


n 


the Throne) chapter of the Zhuangzi FFF, the Daode jing 354€ (The 


Classic of the Way and the Virtue), and some seven-word librettos (one is 
Mulian jiumu HEX 5I [Mulian Saves His Mother], and the other Li Ling 
xianglu £ PEE [General Li Ling Surrenders to the Xiongnu]). In addi- 
tion, there are ordination permits (two permits, both dating from the early 


Northern Song), and a will. Some of the scrolls have seal imprints, includ- 
ing one newly cast imprint of the military commissioner of the Guiyijun 


fi ze RE (Return to Allegiance Circuit). There are manuscripts dating from 


the 2nd year of the Ganlu H' £& reign period (526, of Gaochang 5; 5), the 
4th year of the Linjia [5% reign period (389—403, of Emperor Lü Guang 
E135), and the reign periods of Yanchang %5 (512—515), Datong K4 
(535-551), Jingming HH (500-504), Kaihuang Bf] & (581-600), Zhenguan 
EIER (627-649), Xianqing HB (656-661), Yifeng 4&JE| (676—679), 
Shangyuan [7 (674-676), Zhide 24 (756—758), Tianbao (742—756), 
Zhengsheng z& (695), Qianning #722 (894—898) and so forth. Some of 
these materials can supplement historical sources, including the Daban 
niepan jing KAHE (Great Nirvana Sutra) copied by Juqu Tang'er 
EJE 5d, governor of Dunhuang in the 2nd year of the Jianshi #44 reign 
period. The Huayan jing 25:28 (Huayan Sutra) includes the Zhixuan 
anle jing and the Xuanyuan ben jing (for this name, see Sanwei mengdu 


zan = ja). The above-mentioned works are all in the collection of 
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Li Muzhai. He also mentions that Qianlou 4 ## (i.e. Liu Tingchen SI ZEER, 
1867-1932) owns a copy of the Liuzi $I]. The above books are immensely 
precious, and I regret that I cannot see them together with you.?” (p. 470) 


No. 620. Wang Guowei to Luo Zhenyu (20 September 1919): 


Li's books are indeed a thousand-year-old hidden treasure, and it is fas- 
cinating to hear about them. Junchu £7# (i.e. Luo Zhenyu's second son 


RE 


Luo Fuchang 24) suspects that the texts written in the 2nd year of 


the Ganlu reign period date from the Fu Qin f:17& period (i.e. Former Qin, 
350-394), which is reasonable. I do not know the two Jingjiao texts, but 
if they describe doctrinal matters and are also attested [in other sources], 
they are truly world treasures that cannot be treated simply as ordinary 
books.?8 (p. 473) 


These previously unpublished letters give us much new information. 


First, as early as July 1919, Luo Zhenyu and others knew that Li Shengduo 


had a collection of Dunhuang manuscripts that had been stolen from among 


the 8,000 volumes held by the Ministry of Education. This was entirely con- 


sistent with the conclusion reached by Matsumoto Bunzaburo TA x: = B[ in 


an article that compared what the group of scholars from Kyoto University 


who visited China saw with the catalogue of the Dunhuang manuscripts in Li 


Shengduo’s collection, namely, that “in reality, Li and others took these scrolls 


after they had been deposited at the Ministry of Education"?? In particular, 


when Luo Zhenyu wrote to Wang Guowei, “Li asked me not to blame him for 


27 


28 


29 


Note that the editors of these letters made some errors: they wrote “Tanger” FB 5d as 
"Tangguang" 5; "Zhixuan" GX as “Zhili” GTZ; and "Sanwei" — Ji; as "Sanzang" 
= jst. I have corrected these based on their meaning. There is also something wrong with 
the phrase “the Huayan jing includes the Zhixuan anle jing’ Ez (ERK) A GE 
dE AO, which does not make sense. Perhaps something is missing after Huayan jing. 
Note that in the volume of Wang Guowei quanji E RIE f (Complete Works of Wang 
Guowei) containing Wang Guowei's correspondence, this letter is dated 7 July 1919, but it 
now appears to have been written on 20 September. See Wang Guowei quanji, ed. by Xie 
Weiyang 3l 455, Fang Xinliang 53 ££& and Luo Dan §&F} (Hangzhou: Zhejiang jiaoyu 
chubanshe, and Guangzhou: Guangdong jiaoyu chubanshe, 2009). In the past, when Lin 
Wushu and I co-authored the article "Suowei Lin shi jiu cang Dunhuang Jingjiao wenxian 
erzhong bianwei" (see note 3 above), we saw only the last of the above letters by Wang 
Guowei in his quanji. Now that we have seen Luo Zhenyu’s letters, we have a much better 
understanding of what Wang meant. 

Matsumoto Bunzaburo [AZ X. — BE, "Tonko sekishitsu koshakyo no kenkyü" Soe Z 
HEROA, Geibun X, Nos. 5-6, 191. 
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what he did”, this meant that Li Shengduo privately admitted to having sto- 
len the Dunhuang manuscripts from the Ministry of Education. This is also 
strong evidence that Li’s collection of Dunhuang manuscripts came primarily 
from among the scrolls the Qing government had transported from the Dun- 
huang library cave, thus their authenticity is beyond doubt. The Kyou Shooku 
Library has now published all 432 scrolls from Li Shengduo’s catalogue.?? Of 
these, only the Zhixuan anle jing has Li Shengduo’s note that it was brought 
back from Suzhou 23) (present-day Jiuquan JR, Gansu) in the autumn 
of 1916. This means that this manuscript came from a different source, but it 
was obtained very early (i.e. in 1916) from Jiuquan, not far from Dunhuang, 
therefore its authenticity is not in doubt. The photographs of the Li Shengduo 
manuscripts show that they are very similar in both appearance and content 
to the “Ministry of Education’s 8,000 scrolls” that are currently held at the 
National Library of China. In reality, the “8,000 scrolls” was only an approxi- 
mation at the time. Later, as cataloguing proceeded, the National Library 
of China found many more fragments that came from the Dunhuang 
library cave. Many years ago, I discovered that a fragment of the Xinxiu ben- 
cao #1{SAS5t (Newly Revised Materia Medica) in the National Library (Lin 
Em 2371, current pressmark BD12242) could be joined together with the begin- 


ning of a Li Shengduo manuscript of the Xinxiu bencao shown in Plate 6 of 
Okanishi Tameto’s pg% A Honzo gaisetsu KFin (A Survey of Chinese 
Medicine; Osaka: Sogensha, 1983). Their headings match perfectly. I told my 


Japanese friend Iwamoto Atsushi 288i about this discovery, and after 


inspecting the original manuscript carefully, he wrote a paper about it.?! Now 
that photographs of both manuscripts have been published,?? I asked Liu Bo 
I} from the Rare Books Department of the National Library of China to 


30 The Kyou Shooku's collection of manuscripts excavated in the Western Regions are called 
Tonkó hikyü S X EI (Precious Books from Dunhuang). The publication was compiled 
and distributed by the Takeda Science Foundation in March 2009. 

31 Iwamoto Atsushi EARE "To Shinshu honzo hensan to 'toko': Chugoku kokka tosho- 
kan zō danpen ko” E "JRE, Ie ' ER) - PHEARSA 5 
(The Compilation of the Xinxiu bencao and ‘Tribute’: A Study of a Fragment in the 
Collection of the National Library of China), Toyo gakuhó R$ EF (Journal of 
the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko), Vol. 9o, No. 2, 2008, pp. 113-143, esp. p. 131. 
See Rong Xinjiang, "Zhuixun zuihou de baocang Li Shengduo jiucang Dunhuang wenxian 
diaocha ji’, pp. 87-88. 

32 Guojia tushuguan cang Dunhuang yishu AZ E E Beek BOIS SS (Manuscripts from 
Dunhuang in the National Library of China), Vol. no (Beijing: Beijing tushuguan chu- 
banshe, 2009), p. 344; Takeda kagaku shinko zaidan Kyou Shooku RHF ZIRE N 
DEREZE, ed, Tonko hikyü: Eihen satsu SEE: #24 W (Precious Books from 
Dunhuang: Photographs), Vol. 1 (Osaka: Takeda kagaku shinko zaidan, 2009), p. 271. 
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help combine these two document fragments virtually, by computer, and 
the results confirm that they are indeed a perfect fit (Fig. 27.1). This example 
confirms that the manuscripts obtained by Li Shengduo and others were truly 
from Dunhuang, transported from there by the Ministry of Education. When 
the Dunhuang manuscripts were divided up, some manuscripts were torn into 
two parts; the better half was removed and the other, with less writing on it, 
was left behind to make up the numbers. This is why the Xinxiu bencao in the 
National Library of China contains only half of the line with the title and a 
little bit of the text. 

Second, Luo Zhenyu said that Li Shengduo’s collection of Dunhuang man- 
uscripts contained “up to 400-500 volumes", which was the information he 
received before seeing the collection. We know that Li Shengduo’s collection 
included as many as 432 manuscripts when he finally sold it to a Japanese col- 
lector in 1935. From 1919 to 1935, as a private collector, Li would inevitably have 
given some manuscripts to friends as gifts, thus the number of manuscripts 
in the collection may have changed. However, these two figures are roughly 
in accord. Judging from the high value that Li Shengduo placed on his col- 
lection during his lifetime, he must generally have been reluctant to give 
them away. 

Third, when Luo Zhenyu went to Li’s house to examine his Dunhuang 
manuscripts on 15 September 1919, Li Shengduo treated him generously and 
showed him many of the finest pieces in his collection. I have compared the 
list in Luo Zhenyu’s letter with Li Shengduo's own catalogue before his final 
sale (Li Muzhai shi jiancang Dunhuang xieben mulu ERAR SEE SUR ES 
AX Hk [Catalogue of Li Shengduo's Collection of Dunhuang Manuscripts]) 
and arrived at the following list of manuscripts Luo must have seen (where 
there was more than one date, I have chosen the first one given in the cata- 
logue, which might not be accurate): 

1 Moheyan jing |Æ% (Moheyan Sūtra), juan 8; 8th year of Datong ft 
(542) in the Wei Zi dynasty 
Weimo yiji «&EE3&3t. (Record of the Meanings of the Vimalakirti Sūtra), 


juan 2; 2nd year of Ganlu H$ 


b 


2248 (757) 
Huayan jing SESS, juan 24; 2nd year of Yanchang AE 5 
5.  Weicengyou yinyuan jing R% AW% (Sutra on Unprecedented Cause 
and Condition), juan 2; nth year of Kaihuang 592 (591), officially pro- 
duced copy 
6.  Miaofa lianhua jing WEEE% (Lotus Sūtra), juan 4; 28th day of the 
10th month of the 2nd year of Shangyuan EJE (675), copied by Gongsun 
Renyue 7314-45, copyist of the Chancellery 


, with a blue seal 
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7. Miaofalianhuajing,juan 5;1st month of the 2nd year of Yifeng &&/& (677), 
copied by Tian Xuanhui HZI, copyist of the Palace Library 

8. Jie shenmi jing KAZI (Sūtra of the Explanation of the Profound 
Secrets), juan 7; 22nd year of Zhenguan Ei (648) 

10. Miaofa lianhua jing, juan 1; 5th month of the ist year of Zhengsheng zi EE 
(695) 

13. Jingjiao zhixuan anle jing RBCS LEE 

16. Zuozhuan 7rf& (Zuo Commentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals) 

18. Shangshu È (Book of Documents) 


ae 


19. Zhuangzi JF, “Rangwang pian" 3E Efa 


24. Household Register of Longle Village, Dunhuang County IOS FARE B48 
fff; 8th year of Tianbao (749) 
26. "Sanjiesi Zhunu jiedie" =F (Ordination Certificates for 
Zhunu of the Sanjiesi Temple); 8th year of Taiping xingguo K^ B] 
29. Kaimeng yaoxun prz ijl| (Essential Teachings for Beginners), juan 1 
40. Bencao 7&5: (Materia Medica), with a calendar on the verso 
52. Dayun si die 5ESrJi& (Ordination Certificate of the Dayun Monastery); 
10th month of the 5th year of Yongxi ZEE (988) 
71. Mulian zhuan Ej 2Ef& (The Story of Mulian), a heptasyllabic narrative 
text; the verso has a letter by the monk Sengtai {$X written to his uncle 
179. Huayan jing, juan 50, complete at end 
429. Daban niepan jing KWN*78585& (Great Nirvana Sūtra), juan 34; 2nd year of 
Jianshi #244, sponsored by Juqu Tanger HJE 5d, copied by Su Zhongzu 
ea (Po 
431. Xuanyuan zhiben jing ETC, complete at beginning 
432. Scroll fragment of the Hanshu, avoiding the character TE (i.e. imperial 
name taboo). 
The other works Luo mentioned in his letter to Wang Guowei as having seen 
in Li's collection — the Zhouyi, Shiji, Daode jing, the bianwen on Li Ling, and 
manuscripts dating from the Linjia, Jingming, Xianqing and Qianning reign 
periods are not in the catalogue. However, the scrolls listed above represent 
the finest pieces in Li Shengduo's collection, including the two Jingjiao texts. 
Since March 2009, the Kyou Shooku Library of the Takeda Science Founda- 
tion, where Li Shengduo's former collection is now held, began to compile and 
publish Tonko hikyü: Eihen satsu STU: SH W (Precious Collection from 
Dunhuang: Photographs), including all the manuscripts from Dunhuang and 
the Western Regions. The first 432 items were an exact match with those listed 
in Li Shengduo's catalogue, the Li Muzhai shi jianzang Dunhuang xieben mulu. 
The first volume of Tonko hikyu: Eihen satsu, published in October 2009, 
contains colour photographs of the entire scroll of the Zhixuan anle jing 
(pp. 129-132). This was the first time the manuscript of this text had been 
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published in its entirety. In the past, we could only see the text transcribed by 
Haneda Toru while he was at Li Shengduo’s house in 1928 and photographs of 
only the beginning and end of the scroll, which were published at the begin- 
ning of the second volume of Haneda hakushi shigaku ronbunshü. Therefore, 
the scholarly value of these colour images is self-evident. Lin Wushu immedi- 
ately wrote about them in his paper on the authenticity of this text mentioned 
above, providing researchers with the newest transcription. 

Vol. 5 of Tonko hikyu: Eihen satsu, published in November 201, included 
a colour photo of the Xuanyuan ben jing (p. 397). When we compare this to 
the black and white photo in the second volume of Haneda ronbunshü, we 
find that the two are identical, containing the same 26 lines. Previously, 
based on the photo published in Haneda ronbunshu, it was impossible to 
know whether the manuscript was longer, but now it can be confirmed that 
the version in Li's collection had only one sheet of paper. The last line of the 
manuscript was not copied to the end, which may indicate that it was an unfin- 
ished manuscript. In any case, the discovery of the inscription on the Luoyang 
Jingjiao pillar and the publication of the colour pictures of the Li Shengduo 
manuscript brought us some reliable information: that this is undoubtedly a 
Jingjiao manuscript from the Tang dynasty. 


4 The Jingjiao Manuscripts in the Collections of Takakusu 
Junjiro and Tomioka Kenzo, Recently Published by the 
Kyou Shooku Library 


As for the last two Jingjiao texts mentioned above, Lin Wushu and I discussed 
them many times when we were in London. When Lin travelled to Paris to 
do research there, he presented a copy of our joint article [see note 2 above] 
on the two Jingjiao texts to Wu Qiyu & E: 57, and asked for his opinion. Wu 
said that the Yishen lun and Xu ting Mishisuo jing were forgeries. As a result, 


Lin did a detailed study and published three successive articles: first, one on 
the authenticity of Tomioka Kenzo's Yishen lun,’ then one on the authentic- 
ity of Takakusu Junjiro's Xu ting Mishisuo jing,?? and finally, a supplement to 


33 Lin Wushu, "Fugang Qianzang shi cang Jingjiao Yishen lun zhenwei cunyi" & [ifzjéje Ex, 
Jm (— ium) AATE (On the Authenticity of Tomioka Kenzo's Jingjiao Text 
Yishen lun), Tang yanjiu, No. 6, 2000, pp. 67-86; reprinted in Lin Wushu, Tangdai Jingjiao 
zai yanjiu, pp. 186—207; and Lin Wushu, Lin Wushu Dunhuang wenshu yu yijiao yanjiu, 
Pp. 324-346. 

34 Lin Wushu, "Gaonan shi cang Jingjiao Xu ting Mishisuo jing zhenwei cunyi" tHE 
A (FKR) BATE (On the Authenticity of Takakusu Junjiro's Jingjiao 
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both of these.?5 Lin pointed out that the provenance of these two Jingjiao texts 
was unknown, but that they were both written by the same person, that the 
structure of the manuscripts was chaotic, that the headings were not stan- 
dardised, and that the contents did not correspond to the headings. The writing 
was very neat, but it was full of errors and omissions. The Xu ting Mishisuo jing 
not only had a mistake in the title, but also used the profane term yishu fZ Es 
(migrant rat) for the name Jesus. All of these were incredible errors. However, 
Lin's opinions also changed somewhat during the course of his research. In 
2000, when he published his verdict on the Yishen lun text from Tomioka 
Kenzo's collection, he argued: 


The Jingjiao text in Tomioka Kenzo's collection is not an authentic 
Dunhuang manuscript but a copy made in the early 20th century. 
However, it is not a total fabrication but a copy that relies on an ancient 
text. We of course cannot exclude the possibility that this ancient text 
was composed by the Jesuits in the late Ming or early Qing period. It is 
more likely, however, that besides the well-known Jingjiao manuscripts, 
the Dunhuang manuscripts also contained some other Jingjiao scrolls 
with texts similar to the Yishen lun, and when these fell into the hands 
of antique dealers, due to being heavily decayed and fragmented, they 
could not fetch a high price. So a skilfull forger copied them out anew as 
separate manuscripts.36 


When in 2001 he published the article expressing his doubts about the authen- 
ticity of the Xu ting Mishisuo jing manuscript in Takakusu Junjiro's collection, 
Lin already suspected that these two scrolls were not authentic Dunhuang 
manuscripts but may have been high quality forgeries produced in modern 


Text Xu ting mishisuo jing), Wenshi XLE (Literature and History), Vol. 55, 2001, pp. 141- 
154; reprinted in Lin Wushu, Tangdai Jingjiao zai yanjiu, pp. 208—228; and Lin Wushu, Lin 
Wushu Dunhuang wenshu yu yijiao yanjiu, pp. 347—368. 

35 Lin Wushu, “Jingjiao Fugang Gaonan wenshu bianwei bushuo" HE [it] res HC SS HE 
fitis (Additional Notes on the Authenticity of Tomioka Kenzo aid Takakusu Junjiro's 


= 


Jingjiao Manuscripts), Dunhuang Tulufan yanjiu SX JE fS. (Dunhuang and 
Turfan Studies), No. 8, 2005, pp. 35-43; reprinted in Lin Wushu, pes sanyijiao bian- 
zheng ‘Pry = 98:185 (Studies on Medieval China's Three Foreign Religions) (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 2005), pp. 215-226; and Lin Wushu, Lin Wushu Dunhuang wenshu 
yu yijiao yanjiu, pp. 369—380. Cf. Wushu Lin, “Additional Notes on the Authenticity of 
Tomioka’s and Takakusu's Manuscripts", in Malek and Hofrichter Jingjiao: The Church of 
the East in China and Central Asia, pp. 134-142. 

36 Lin Wushu, “Fugang Qianzang shi cang Jingjiao Yishen lun zhenwei cunyi’, in Lin Wushu, 


lu 


Lin Wushu Dunhuang wenshu yu yijiao yanjiu, pp. 342—343. 
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times. He no longer mentioned the possibility that they had been copied 
from ancient Dunhuang manuscripts. His final conclusion was that “the aca- 
demic community must adopt a more cautious attitude toward these two 
manuscripts, and refrain from using them until we can provide a reasonable 
explanation for their dubious authenticity"?" He thus excluded these two man- 
uscripts from Jingjiao studies. In 2005, when Lin published his supplementary 
study on the two documents, he concluded: “At the moment, we can only say 
that the provenance of these two manuscripts is not clear. The manuscripts 
themselves give rise to many suspicions, suggesting that they are forgeries”. 
He pointed out that these were not necessarily copies of ancient Dunhuang 
manuscripts but may have been partly based on the Chinese works of the 
Jesuits who came to China in the Ming and Qing periods.?? As a historian of 
religions, Lin adopted an extremely rigorous attitude, analysing the contents 
of the two Jingjiao manuscripts line by line for any suspicious elements, and 
pointing out that they were probably modern forgeries. Regarding Lin's con- 
clusions as stated above, some Jingjiao researchers remain doubtful,?? some 
are unwilling to accept his views,*? and some turn a deaf ear to the problem 
and continue to use the manuscripts in their study of Tang-dynasty Jingjiao.^! 


37  LinWushu, “Gaonan shi cang Jingjiao Xu ting Mishisuo jing zhenwei cunyi’, in Lin Wushu, 
Lin Wushu Dunhuang wenshu yu yijiao yanjiu, p. 364. 

38 Lin Wushu, “Gaonan shi cang Jingjiao Xu ting Mishisuo jing zhenwei cunyi’, p. 378. 

39 Max Deeg, "Towards a New Translation of the Chinese Jingjiao Documents from the 
Tang Dynasty’, in Malek and Hofrichter, eds., Jingjiao: The Church of the East in China and 
Central Asia, pp. 115-131. 

40 See Wang Lanping $F, "Yi 'shiyuan' ‘shiguan’ wei li kan Tangdai Jingjiao yu Fojiao 
de jiaoshe ronghe" DFE? “Hal ADER AS ACR PAOLA (Using the 
‘Ten Vows’ and the ‘Ten Levels of Discernment’ to Examine the Syncretism of Jingjiao 
and Buddhism in the Tang Dynasty), in Li Jinqiang 4E 4255, Wu Ziming HH] and Xing 
Fuzeng FEES, eds., Zi xi cu dong: Jidujiao lai Hua erbai nian lunji AAR: ZEE 
PUREE 4Exf (From West to East: Papers on 200 Years of Christianity in China) 
(Hong Kong: Jidujiao wenyi chubanshe, 2009), pp. 145-159; Lanping Wang, “Review of 
The Chinese Face of Jesus Christ, Volume I", Jindai Zhongguo Jidujiao shi yanjiu jikan ITR 

HB ae ec EWE (Journal of Research on the History of Christianity in Modern 
China), 2004/2005, No. 6, pp. 87-88. 

41 Li Tang, A Study of the History of Nestorian Christianity in China and Its Literature in 
Chinese: Together with a New English Translation of the Dunhuang Nestorian Documents 
(Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 2002); Tang Li FERI, “Tangdai Jingjiao Aluoben wen- 

xian: Xu ting Mishisuo jing ji Yishen lun" ERRA AEA USA EA 

J <(—yHim) (Tang Dynasty Jingjiao Texts of Aluoben: The Xu ting Mishisuo jing and 

Yishen lun), in Liu Chuhua 2|4#4, ed., Tangdai wenxue yu zongjiao ER XEHEA 

(Tang Dynasty Literature and Religion) (Hong Kong: Zhonghua shuju, 2004), pp. 665-682; 

Huang Xianian m84, Jingjing Yishen lun zhi ‘hunpo’ chuta” EZ (— fag ) 


as 


LA EE (Preliminary Investigation of the "Soul" in the Jingjiao Scripture Yishen lun), 


ET 
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I agree entirely with Lin’s viewpoint and, based on his arguments, I would 


like to emphasise the following three points: 


First, in the Tang dynasty, there was a strict procedure for translating foreign 


scriptures, which can be seen from the colophons to some Dunhuang Buddhist 


manuscripts that list the names and roles of personnel participating in the 
translation. For example, the colophon to the Fodi jing Htt% (Sūtra of 
the Buddha-stage) in manuscript P.3709 (Fig. 27.2) reads as follows:*? 


Copied by Xi Xuanshuang 15/52: 3, head of the copy office, on the 19th day 
of the 8th month of the 22nd year of the Zhenguan HR reign period 
(648) 

5,502 characters in total 

Dyed and mounted by Fu Wenkai #57 Bi 

Text recorded by Bianji Jf, $ramana of the Zongchi 444} Monastery 

Text verified by Xingyou f17z, sramana of the Pujiu 58 Monastery in 
Puzhou 3 

Text verified by Xuanze Z; Efi, áramana of the Xuanfa Z;;*; Monastery 

Characters corrected by Xuanying ZIJE, éramana of the Zongchi 
Monastery 


a= 


Meaning verified by Lingrun 225), sramana of the Hongfu 5444 Monastery 


Meaning verified by Lingfan 8&8, sramana of the Hongfu Monastery 


Meaning verified by Huiming #444, sramana of the Hongfu Monastery 
Meaning verified by Sengsheng {14}, $ramana of the Hongfu Monastery 
Translated by sramana Xuanzang %4% (#5) 


Translation supervised by Xu Jingzong #4, grand master of imperial 


entertainments with silver seal and blue ribbon, acting assistant to the 
heir apparent, dynasty-founding baron of Gaoyang county $& jJ 
KRETA TECH Fa SR ER S 


This colophon reveals a strict procedure, according to which the formal trans- 


lation of scriptures involved individuals who recorded the text, verified it, 


42 


in Huang Xianian, Xilai dongqu: Zhongwai gudai Fojiao shi lunji IKRE : cp E 
5E aia (From West to East: Papers on the Pre-modern History of Buddhism in China 
and Beyond) (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe, 2006), pp. 359-373; Wang 
Lanping, Tangdai Dunhuang Hanwen Jingjiao xiejing yanjiu ERODE SC RAA AC 
Zt. (Studies of Tang Dynasty Chinese Jingjiao Scriptures from Dunhuang), Ph.D thesis, 
Dunhuang Studies Institute, Lanzhou University, 2006. 

Ikeda On jt EH, Chügoku kodai shahon shikigo shüroku "Eg E (S Aska: 
(Colophons from Ancient Chinese Manuscripts) (Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku Toyo bunka 
kenkyüjo, 1990), p. 191. 


d 
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corrected the characters and verified the meaning. The final text of many sc 


rip- 


tures was polished by scholars of high literary accomplishment, as is stated 


in the colophon to juan 1 of the Dasheng bensheng xindi guan jing KRH 


EÙ 


HHE (Mahayana Sūtra on Contemplating the Mind-Ground of the Buddha's 


Life) dated the 6th year of the Yuanhe JCH] reign period (8n):?? 


On the 3rd day of the 7th month of the 5th year of Yuanhe (810), 


the 


Dasheng bensheng xindi guan jing was taken out of the palace and 


ordered to be sent to the Liquan f$ Monastery in Chang'an R% 
the 27th of the month. The translation was presented on the 8th 
of the 3rd month of the 6th year (811). 


,on 


day 


Sanskrit text recited by Tripitaka $ramana and recipient of the purple 


robe, Prajfia from Kophen 
mm 


Text recorded and words translated by Lingxian 4l] (J. Reisen 
Japanese sramana of the Liquan §f@4 Monastery 


) a 


Text polished jx by Lingmo ©, Sramana of the Jingxing íT 


Monastery 


Text re-arranged kl X by Shaoyin /P 38, Sramana of the Liquan Monastery 


Text polished by Zangying 5&5, sramana of the Jifa HE Monastery 


Text re-arranged by Hengji 4&5, Áramana of the Fushou fj Monastery 


Meaning verified by Dabian 3, $ramana of the Zongchi Monastery 


Thorough editing by the virtuous sramana Yiwei —{uJ, right avenue chief 


manager 514b J'$ of the Zhuangyan itg Monastery 


Supervised by Li Ba £35, Administrative clerk on duty at the transla- 


tion office for Buddhist scriptures, commissioner of irregular troops, 


concurrently regular general, gentleman for court discussion, former 


acting administrative supervisor of personnel of Long prefecture [iE 


JM, supreme pillar of state, recipient of crimson and the fish tally bag 


Thorough editing by Xiao Fu ##{, Supervising secretary of the chan 


cel- 


lery, holding the office of right rectifier of omissions, commandant of 


the cloud-like cavalry, in line to succeed as Duke of Xu (REY 


Thorough editing by Gui Deng #=, grand master of imperial entertain- 


ments with silver seal and blue ribbon, acting attendant gentleman 


for the Minister of Works, reader in waiting for the crown prince and 


various princes, supreme pillar of state and dynasty-founding baron of 


Changzhou Ji] county 


43 Ikeda On, Chugoku kodai shahon shikigo shüroku, p. 335. 
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Thorough editing by Liu Bochu $424, grand master for court audi- 
ences, acting supervising secretary of the Chancellery, supervisor for 
the affairs of the scholars in the Academy of Scholarly Worthies 

Thorough editing by Meng Jian mfi, gentleman for court discussion, 
acting grand master of remonstrance, petition box commissioner, 
supreme pillar of state, recipient of crimson and the fish tally bag 

Thorough editing by Diwu Congzhi $% 711 Et, protector-in-chief of the 
right army of divine stratagems, concurrently commissioner for 
the cultivation of merit for the right half of Chang’an, specially 
advanced acting grand general of the right militant guard, supervising 
the affairs of the [eunuch] palace domestic service, supreme pillar of 
state, Duke of Shan 5l|E]Zx with a nominal fief of 3,000 households. 


Among them, Liu Bochu £25 can be identified as Liu Bochu #44 whose 
self-authored epitaph was excavated in recent years. It says: "The following 
year, Buddhist monks from India translated the Dasheng bensheng xindi guan 
jing in ten juan and the emperor ordered Liu to polish their translation and 
the imperial preface"^^ Thus the role of "thorough editing" (xiangding 


AF) in the colophon must mean that he was responsible for polishing the 
text and finalising the translation. Moreover, those high officials who were 


responsible for reviewing the translation — Xiao Fu, Gui Deng, Liu Bochu and 
Meng Jian — were all influential ministers, showing that Emperor Xianzong 
attached great importance to the translation of Buddhist sutras. According to 
Chen Huaiyu's [88 research, this Buddhist sutra was closely related to the 
Jingjiao scriptures.*5 

There was a standard process for copying scriptures, which can be seen in the 
colophon to juan 4 of the Miaofa lianhua jing in manuscript S.312 (Fig. 27.3):46 


44  HuJi BAR and Rong Xinjiang, eds., Da Tang Xishi bowuguan cang muzhi RS Para [88 
BE ee es (Tang Dynasty Tomb Inscriptions in the West Market Museum) (Beijing: 
Beijing daxue chubanshe, 2012), pp. 792—794, No. 368. 

45 Chen Huaiyu, “The Connection between Jingjiao and Buddhist Texts in Late Tang China’, 
in Malek and Hofrichter, eds., Jingjiao: The Church of the East in China and Central Asia, 
pp. 93-113; Chen Huaiyu, "Cong bijiao yuyanxue kan Sanwei mengdu zan yu Dasheng ben- 
sheng xindi duan jing de lianxi" (ECLEGES Sa (CRAE E) CAFE 
HEB) BEES (Examining the Relationship between the Sanwei mengdu zan and 
the Dasheng bensheng xindi duan jing from the Perspective of Comparative Linguistics), 
Xiyu wenshi PJR XE (Literature and History of the Western Regions), No. 1, 2006, 
pp. 111-119. 

46 Ikeda On, Chugoku kodai shahon shikigo shüroku, pp. 217—218. 
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Copied by Feng Anchang $jZZEi, copyist in the Chancellery, on the 
2ist day of the gth month of the 4th year of the Xianheng jk reign 
period (673) 

22 sheets of paper were used FACH —5 

Mounted and dyed by Xie Ji FE 

First proofreading by Huaifu ‘824%, monk of the Great Zhuangyan AFE 
Ij Monastery 

Second proofreading by Xuanzhen XH, monk of the Ximing p45 
Monastery 

Third proofreading by Xuanzhen Z; i, monk of the Ximing Monastery 


1^ 


Thorough reading by Shenfu 1/75, virtuous monk of the Taiyuan AJ 


ui 


Monastery 
Thorough reading by Jiashang $4/=j, virtuous monk of the Taiyuan 
Monastery 


Thorough reading by Huili #37, abbot of the Taiyuan Monastery 
Thorough reading by Daocheng pX, rector of the Taiyuan Monastery 
Supervised by Li De 2272, office of the administrative assistant to the com- 


missioners of the State Finance Commission, director of the Office of 


Imperial Parks under the Court of the Imperial Granaries 

Supervised by Yu Chang Ej, superior grand master of the palace, act- 
ing attendant gentleman of the Ministry of Works, acting attendant 
gentleman of the Ministry of War, dynasty-founding Duke of Yongxing 
7k # county 


After the scripture was copied, there were three rounds of proofreading and 
several rounds of thorough reading by eminent monks. Whether a text was 
translated or copied, the process would ultimately be supervised by officials 
in all cases, and the manuscript could be circulated only if it passed inspec- 
tion. Of course, the above was an example of a scroll commissioned by the 
Tang court, produced under the most stringent standards. Most manuscripts 
would not have been subject to all of these procedures. However, the state 
placed great importance on the management and supervision of translating 
and copying scriptures. 

If the Yishen lun and Xu ting Mishisuo jing were, as has been claimed, 
indeed the earliest translations of Jingjiao texts from the Zhenguan era (627- 
649), the Tang court must have been involved in their translation. Given 
that they were foreign religious scriptures, they must have been supervised 
and proofread with extra care, especially since Jingjiao had only just entered 
Changan for the first time in the gth year of Zhenguan (635), and only in 638 was 
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it allowed to set up its own churches and ordain twenty-one Jingjiao priests.?” 
At this time, if such long scriptures as the Yishen lun and Xu ting Mishisuo jing 
had been translated, this would have been done as carefully as the Fodi jing 
mentioned above, which was also rendered into Chinese in the Zhenguan 
reign period. The deficiencies that Lin pointed out in the two Jingjiao scrip- 
tures — chaotic structure, inconsistency between text and headings, errors and 
omissions — make it entirely impossible to see them as standard Tang dynasty 
Jingjiao scriptures. 

Second, due to the strict control of the translation of foreign scriptures in 
the Tang dynasty, and the rigour of the translation process, some specialised 
terms were often highly standardised. This was the case with the Buddhist 
scriptures when they were newly translated in the Tang period, and also with 
the translation of other foreign religious scriptures; of course, Jingjiao texts 
were no exception. For example, the term for the saviour Meshiha (Messiah) 
can be found in Jingjiao literature of the Tang period, whether in the “Stele 
Commemorating the Propagation of the Da Qin Luminous Religion in the 
Middle Kingdom" ZEE" (Jingjiao Stele) of 781, the inscription 
on the Luoyang pillar from 814, or the Dunhuang manuscripts of the Da Qin 
Jingjiao sanwei mengdu zan, Zunjing, Xuanyuan zhiben jing and Zhixuan anle 
jing, they all use the same term Mishihe *f$j3:.^9 Moreover, it is also used 
in juan 2 of the Tang dynasty Daoist scripture Laozi huahu jing AFISI 
(Laozi's Conversion of the Barbarians).*? 


We know that the Laozi huahu jing is a quasi-official Daoist scripture. 
Although it had been prohibited several times, there were also occasions when 
rulers actively promoted it. During the first year of the Wansui tongtian £y 
IMA reign period (696) of Wu Zetian IRIK (690—705), the monk Huicheng 
XE proposed that the Huahu jing be destroyed. Empress Wu issued an edict 
asking the Vice Minister of Justice Liu Ruxuan #413 to discuss the matter with 


E 


47 Tang huiyao FS (Essential Documents of the Tang), juan 49, entry on "Da Qin si" 
KZ (The Da Qin Church) (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1991), pp. 1011-1012. 

48 Lin Wushu, “Jingjiao ‘Zhixuan anle jing’ Dunhuang xieben zhenwei ji luwen bushuo" 
RA CEAR) PERAR AKE in Lin Wushu, Lin Wushu Dun- 
huang wenshu yu yijiao yanjiu, p. 302. 

49 Ofuchi Ninji KHM, Tonko dokyo: Zuroku hen PIRK: [e$ (Daoist Scriptures 
from Dunhuang: Illustrated Catalogue) (Tokyo: Fukutake shoten, 1979), p. 662. See Fi 
Shinkyo [Rong Xinjiang] 229721, “Todai no butsu-do nikyo kara mita gedo: Keikyoto” 

HARD fd Bi ia - EE (Jingjiao Disciples as Heretics, Seen from 

the Perspective of Buddhism and Daoism in the Tang Dynasty), trans. by Takata Tokio 

=) FASE, in Kyoto daigaku jinbun kagaku kenkyüjo FAAS A SEL BIET, ed., 

Chügoku shükyo bunken kenkyü VP [Ez 5 SC RAUT Zt (Studies on Chinese Religious Texts) 

(Kyoto: Rinsen shoten, 2007), p. 436. 


Ba 
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the other officials,?? with the result that Liu Ruxuan and the others suggested 
that it not be destroyed.*! The following words appear underneath the title 
at the beginning of juan 8 of the Laozi huahu jing in manuscript P.3404: “col- 
lated by imperial order" 4 WOH EKRA. Liu Yi £iflz; had previously pointed 
out that this juan must have been edited in the 1st year of the Wansui tongtian 


reign period (696) when Empress Wu Zetian issued the edict for its collation.53 
I have formerly speculated that juan 2, which contains the term Mishihe 


eu 


Hsu, must have been written after the ist year of Wansui tongtian, or 
it may have been produced when the Kaiyuan edition of the Daoist Canon 
was compiled during Emperor Xuanzong's Zz^ (r. 713-756) reign.5* For this 
reason we can say that the term Mishihe in the Huahu jing was the standard 
term used in Tang dynasty official texts. The various Jingjiao texts in what 
today can be verified as authentic manuscripts, whether from Chang’an, 
Luoyang or Dunhuang in the west, all adopted this way of writing the term, 
suggesting that these texts had an official background. In other words, the Da 
Qin Jingjiao sanwei mengdu zan, Zunjing, Xuanyuan zhiben jing and Zhixuan 
anle jing were all officially approved translations of Jingjiao scriptures. The 
Jingjiao Stele was erected in Chang'an with strong court support after Yisi 


(FHF assisted the Northern Army in putting down the An Lushan rebellion 
(755-763).°> Although the 814 erection of the pillar containing the Da Qin 


5o Yi Huahu jing zhuang SA EEHISHK (Discussions on the Huahu jing) in one juan, is listed 
in the note underneath the title in the “Yiwen zhi” £& X 5 (Bibliographical Treatise) in 
the Xin Tangshu #r FE Æ (New Tang History), juan 59, under the category "Shenxian jia 
lei" HIZA (Spirits and Immortals) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1975), p. 1521. 

51 Forapartial record of the discussions, see *Hunyuan shengji” £76 22 (Sagely Record of 
the Primordial Chaos), juan 8, Daozang #4 ie (Daoist Canon), Vol. 17 (Shanghai: Shanghai 
shudian; Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe; Tianjin: Tianjin guji chubanshe, 1994), pp. 859- 
60; Quan Tangwen £X (Complete Tang Prose), juan 165 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
1983), p. 1686. 

52 Ofuchi Ninji, Tonko dokyo: Zuroku hen, p. 668. 

53 Liu Yi Siz, “Dunhuang shijuan ben Laozi huahu jing canjuan xintan" BOE +A 

CET (LEAS) SEGUIRE (A New Investigation of the Scroll Fragment of the Ten-juan 
Edition of the Scripture on Laozi Converting the Barbarians found in Dunhuang), Tang 
yanjiu, No. 2, 1996, p. 106. 

54 See Rong Xinjiang, "Todai no butsu-do nikyo kara mita gedo: Keikyoto", pp. 431-433. 

55 See Rong Xinjiang, “Lidai fabaoji zhong de Momanni he Mishihe: Jian tan Tubo wenxian 
zhong de Monijiao he Jingjiao yinsu de lail” (ERZE) PAK SIE RET — 
Fe Se SCA CR EISE CRUEL (Momanni and Mishihe in the Lidai 
fabaoji: Also Discussing the Origin of the Manichaean and Jingjiao Elements in Tibetan 
Documents), in Rong Xinjiang, Zhonggu Zhongguo yu wailai wenming P t F [Eg ERA afe 
LHH (Medieval China and External Cultural Influences) (Beijing: Sanlian shudian, 2001), 
pp. 364-365. 
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Jingjiao xuanyuan zhiben jing was a private effort, many officials from the same 

clan, both Chinese and non-Chinese, participated. Therefore, the Xuanyuan 
zhiben jing must also have come from an official text. 

Soon after the gth year of the Dali KẸ reign period (774), the names of 
two heretics that the Chan patriarch had destroyed were given as Momanni 
REJE and Mishihe sipo in the Lidai fabaoji ERAS (Record of the 
Dharma-Jewel through the Ages), a text compiled by Chan monks in Sichuan. 


Although Mishihe here is a name entirely invented by Chan monks as a char- 
acter in the plot, it must have been borrowed from the story of the conversion 
of heretics in the Laozi huahu jing. When the name Mishihe was copied from 


the Huahu jing, one character was miswritten (i.e. Mishihe sf jjiz"] > Mishihe 


SAHNE), but this was entirely different from how it was written in the Xu ting 
Mishisuo jing (i.e. Mishisuo XE Ir). 

I speculate that the reason why the transliteration Mishisuo 2KEFPR is used 
is probably because it was the best approximation of the sound Mishisuo 
KÆFT, rather than another transliteration of Mishihe Hyt]. The goal of 
the creator of this term was to write the name of the Christian Messiah as 


Mishisuo K&P, meaning “the site of delusion and loss", only euphemisti- 
cally changing shi & (loss) to shi # (poem or hymn). We can say that Mishihe 


off ita") was the official Tang dynasty transliteration of the Jingjiao term, which 
could not have been changed to Mishisuo Y&p in any officially approved 
text. This point significantly reduces the credibility of the authenticity of the 
Xu ting Mishisuo jing. 

If we look again at the use of the term yishu f£ FA (migrant rat) in the Xu ting 


Mishisuo jing, and the term yishu 538 (concealed technique) in the Yishen 
lun to transliterate the name of Jesus, these also would not be acceptable. 
Although we have not seen the transliteration of the name of Jesus in genu- 
ine Tang-dynasty Jingjiao texts, the Chinese translations of Manichaean texts 
transliterate Jesus as Yishu XE (i.e. Monijiao canjing EEJE BUS [Manichaean 
Traité, National Library of China, Yu = 56, new pressmark BD00256], and the 
Xiabu zan FEDES [Manichaean Hymn Scroll, British Library, $.2659]). Thus 
I speculate that the same must be true of the text Moni guang fo jiaofa yilüe 
EE JE JC BB HS (Compendium of the Teachings of Mani, the Buddha of 
Light, $.3969 + P.3884). The latter Yilüe (Compendium) was translated on 
the 8th day of the 6th month of the 19th year of the Kaiyuan era (731) at the 


Jixianyuan fi (Academy of Scholarly Worthies) under an imperial order 


given to a Manichaean bishop ( fuduodan iL). From the standard termi- 


nology of the other two scriptures, we can infer that they too were translated 
under official auspices. Given that the same terms were used in the Laozi huahu 
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jing as in the Jingjiao literature, the most likely transliteration of the name of 
Jesus in Tang Jingjiao scriptures would have been Yishu zt, as opposed to 
Yishu S3 (concealed technique) or the even less sophisticated Yishu *% fal 
(migrant rat). 

Therefore, given the practice of standardising terms used in the translation 


of foreign scriptures in the Tang, the Xu ting Mishisuo jing and Yishen lun must 
not be regarded as Tang dynasty Jingjiao texts. 

Third, the Xu ting Mishisuo jing and Yishen lun were published by Haneda 
Toru in a facsimile edition as early as 1931.56 It was an exquisite edition, but 
unfortunately only in black and white, and many of the features of the origi- 
nals were not reproduced clearly. After Haneda's publication, it was uncertain 
whether these two texts were still in the possession of Tomioka Kenzo and 
Takakusu Junjiro, or whether they had been passed on to someone else. During 
my stay in Japan from 1990 to 1991, I made an effort to locate them but could 
not find out their whereabouts. Now we have finally learned from the Tonko 
hikyu volumes that they later ended up in the possession of Haneda Toru, and 
ultimately came to the Kyou Shooku Library of the Takeda Science Foundation 
in Osaka, where they were catalogued as Hane 459 and Hane 460. In 2012, 
colour reproductions of these two manuscripts were published in volume 6 of 
the Tonko hikyu: Eihen satsu. The Xu ting Mishisuo jing appears on pages 84-87, 
and the Yishen lun on pages 89-96. Both are exquisite manuscripts on yellow 
hemp paper. 

What is regrettable is that we now have no way of seeing the original manu- 
scripts, so we cannot compare the paper to that used in Dunhuang. According 
to the account of the editors of the Tonko hikyü, the first sheet of the Yishen 
lun manuscript was made of coarse paper of light brown colour, which was 
different from the high-quality hemp paper of golden oak colour used for the 
following sheets.9" This too is not something that would happen with officially 
copied scriptures. In normal circumstances, the same type of paper would 
be used throughout the entire scroll, and the first page especially should be a 
high quality hemp paper. How could one first use coarse paper and then use 
top quality paper? It could only be explained if it were a modern forgery. If the 
forger started out using plain paper that had originally come from Dunhuang, 


56 Haneda Toru, Isshinron maki dai san; Jotei meishisho kyo ikkan — T3 58 — ; PREY 


Ra ak 25 (Yishen lun, juan 3, and the Xu ting Mishisuo jing Scroll) (Kyoto: Toho bunka 
gakuin Kyoto kenkyüujo, 1931). 

57 Takeda kagaku shinko zaidan no Kyou Shooku, ed., Tonko hikyü: Eihen satsu, Vol. 6 (Osaka: 
Takeda kagaku shinko zaidan, 2012), p. 88. 
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and then exhausted his supply, he might have used coarse paper instead. If 
he had used modern manufactured paper, he might have accidentally started 
with lower quality paper first, and then later switched to good paper. While Lin 
Wushu was assessing the authors’ religious attitudes when he looked at these 
texts to determine their authenticity, I examined the paper they were written 
on. Only if the manufacturer lacked respect for the sacred scriptures would 
he so casually use coarse paper, which is rarely seen in the Dunhuang manu- 
scripts. Tang dynasty monks treated their scriptures as equivalent to the Three 
Treasures, and it would be unthinkable for them to be so careless. 

The above three points raise further doubts about the Yishen lun and Xu ting 
Mishisuo jing. | am inclined toward the opinion that these two manuscripts 
were cobbled together from scattered Chinese Christian texts of the Ming and 
Qing periods by forgers who were not familiar with Christian doctrine. In order 
to deceive their readers, they fabricated some terms that had never existed 
before to replace specialised terms. This makes it very difficult to find the texts 
they used as a basis for these forgeries. However, these doubts have already 
been sufficient to cast suspicion on the authenticity of these two allegedly 
Tang dynasty Jingjiao scriptures. I agree with Lin Wushu’s view that until these 
doubts can be fully explained, it is best not to rely on these texts as Jingjiao 
scriptures from the Tang dynasty. 


5 Conclusion: “Stepping Back” and Rewriting the History of Tang 
Dynasty Jingjiao 


In sum, building on Lin Wushu's research, I have presented some new evidence 
and would like to emphasize the following conclusions: 

First, the manuscript with the Jingjiao sanwei mengdu zan and Zunjing 
(P.3847), acquired by Pelliot from the Dunhuang library cave, is without 
a doubt a genuine Dunhuang manuscript. Li Shengduo had obtained the 
Zhixuan anle jing and Xuanyuan zhiben jing for his collection from the Qing 
Ministry of Education, which had transported them to the capital directly from 
the Dunhuang library cave, so there is also no problem with the authenticity 
of these. 

Second, the manuscripts of the Yishen lun from Tomioka Kenzo's collection 
and the Xu ting Mishisuo jing from Takakusu Junjiro's collection do not have a 
clear line of transmission. Many doubts arise from their content and vocabu- 
lary, and they may be modern forgeries imitating Christian documents of the 
Ming and Qing periods. 
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Third, the manuscripts of the Da Qin Jingjiao dasheng tongzhen guifa 
zan and Da Qin Jingjiao Xuanyuan zhiben jing that Kojima Yasushi allegedly 
obtained from Li Shengduo are complete forgeries and have no scholarly value. 

Before now, what we knew about the history of Jingjiao in the Tang dynasty, 
the history of ancient Chinese Christianity, and even the history of Christianity 
in Asia, whether in China or other countries, was all based on those eight 
Jingjiao manuscripts mentioned above, edited and translated by Saeki Yoshiro. 
Now we need to remove four of them from consideration, including the rela- 
tively long Yishen lun and Xu ting Mishisuo jing, which were previously seen as 
the first translations of Jingjiao texts in China. This will be a massive blow to 
historians of religion. However, if the history of a religion is to convince people 
and imbue them with the sacred, it should certainly be based on authentic 
materials. Therefore, however painful it is to accept, the history of Jingjiao in 
the Tang dynasty must “take a step back” and be rewritten. 

This reminds me of Chen Danqing's PR FT Tuibu ji xubian 3&2 88581888 
(Sequel to the Anthology of Regression), which says on the dust jacket: “Why 
should we keep stepping back? We must go back to the depths of history and 
look with a new pair of eyes, to invite a clearer look at the cultural phenomena 


of today". In my opinion, research on Tang dynasty Jingjiao today should go 
through a phase of regression. We should take a step back from the "perfect" 
Jingjiao history of Saeki Yoshiro's era to a historical depth where the culture 
of Jingjiao in the Tang dynasty can be seen more clearly. It would show us the 
true historical situation, no matter how broken the picture is. 


(This article was completed on 21 February 2013. It was initially published in 
Zhang Xiaogui 5&/JV £i, ed., Sanyi jiao yanjiu: Lin Wushu xiansheng guxi jinian 
[RAGA — WEBER E Th FAO [Studies on the Three Foreign Religions: 
Essays to Commemorate Lin Wushu's 7oth Birthday] [Lanzhou: Lanzhou 
University Press, 2014], pp. 268-289.) 
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FIGURE 27.3 Colophon to the Miaofa lianhua jing WEEE% (Lotus Sutra), juan 4 
(S.312) 


CHAPTER 28 


The Western Regions: The Last Paradise 
of Manichaeism 


Translated by Sally K. Church 


The Western Regions i85 (here with its narrow meaning, referring to Xinjiang 


338) was the conduit for the transmission of Buddhism from India, prob- 
ably from the end of the Eastern Han period. For the next thousand years 
Buddhism spread widely throughout the Western Regions. Almost all the large 
and small oasis kingdoms, such as Shule f#/) (Kashgar), Khotan (Yutian F, 
present-day Hetian #11H4), Kucha (Qiuci $&ZZ, present-day Kuche E), Yangi 
ES (Karashahr), Gaochang 58 (present-day Turfan 1447), Loulan TET] 
(present-day Ruoqiang 257€), and so on, had already become Buddhist king- 


doms. Buddhist cities of varying sizes were dotted along the Silk Road from 
east to west along the northern and southern rims of the Tarim basin. 
From time to time, Buddhist believers in this region sent out groups of Central 
Asian and Indian monks to transmit scriptures to the East, while also welcom- 
ing monks from Central China heading west in search of Buddhist learning. 
However, ever since ancient times, the Western Regions was a crossroads 
of cultures, an important channel for contact between Eastern and Western 
civilisations. Therefore, apart from Buddhism, other religions spread into this 


territory in succession, such as Zoroastrianism (also called Baihuojiao FK 
and Xianjiao *K# in Chinese), Jingjiao HE (Church of the East), Manichaeism 
FEJEZ, which originated in Persia (present-day Iran), and other religions from 


Western Asia, which won their own followers. Among them, Manichaeism 
was the latest to enter the Western Regions. Having reached its ascendance 
in the gth and 10th centuries in the Turfan region, it became the state religion 
of the Gaochang Uighur Qaghanate (ca. 860-1284), to the point that for a time 
it transformed the Buddhist caves at the Bezeklik Grottoes into a centre of 
worship for the Manichaean religion. What was originally a venue for eminent 
Buddhist monks to expound their teachings also became an education centre 
for the Manichaean kingdoms run by the moZak or high priest. 

Today, not only when we visit the ancient city of Gaochang, but also when 
we explore the Bezeklik Grottoes, we find it difficult to sense the splendour 
of the Manichaean era. The Manichaean temple in the city of Gaochang was 
buried under thick layers of loess soil a long time ago, and the Manichaean 
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mural paintings in the Bezeklik Grottoes were later painted over with Buddhist 
devotional images. Even though some fragments of paintings and inscriptions 
show through, they still tell us very little about the history of Manichaeism in 
Gaochang. 

As early as the beginning of the 20th century, Albert Grünwedel (1856-1935) 
and Albert von Le Coq (1860-1930) from the Ethnological Museum of Berlin 
led archaeological expeditions to Turfan three times. Large quantities of frag- 
ments of Manichaean documents and paintings were excavated at the two 
ruined Manichaean temples, numbered a and K (Fig. 28.1), at the ruins of Gao- 
chang and at the Bezeklik and Toyuq caves. Among them were Manichaean 
religious texts, including scriptures and hymns, written in Middle Persian or 
Parthian employing the Manichaean script that was used specifically by Man- 
ichaeans. There were also Manichaean texts written in the Sogdian language 
with the Sogdian script, the latter as commonly used by Sogdians of Central 
Asia. In addition, there were hymns, prayers, devotional inscriptions, and the 
like written in the Old Uighur language by the Uighurs of the Gaochang Uighur 
kingdom, and even some Manichaean documents copied in Chinese by local 
Chinese residents. 

Because most of these documents exist only as tiny fragments, and also 
because they are written in ancient languages and scripts, it is very difficult 


"s 


FIGURE 281 The Manichaean temple at site K in Gaochang 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE AUTHOR IN 1996 
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to recover their meaning. However, due to the efforts of both Chinese and for- 
eign scholars in the last century, these thousands of Manichaean documents 
and painting fragments discovered in Turfan are gradually being deciphered. 
The Western Regions, as perceived by the Gaochang Uighurs and Manichaean 
disciples at the time, and especially the history of the Manichaean faith of the 
Gaochang Uighurs, are like a mural painting sealed over with mud, which is 
gradually being peeled off, revealing what is underneath to the world. 

We know that the Manichaean religion was founded by a Persian named 
Mani (216-276). After a short time of open transmission, the religion was 
quickly banned by the Sasanian emperor for denying the existence of the real 
world, and Mani himself was executed. Later, the Manichaean disciples, fol- 
lowing his instructions, quickly spread the religion to the rest of the world. 
They were not limited to using Aramaic, the original Manichaean language, to 
spread these teachings; they could use any local language and script. Because 
Manichaeism was suppressed by both the Church and the ruling powers, its 
disciples were expelled from the Roman Empire in the 6th century. In the 
East, residents of Central Asia (not including the “Western Regions’ in the nar- 
row meaning of the term) belonged to many ethnic groups and came from 
many different cultural backgrounds. Because most of them had been influ- 
enced by Zoroastrianism, which like Manichaeism was based on a dualistic 
doctrine, it was relatively easy for them to accept Manichaean teachings. 
For this reason, thanks to the hard work of the great teacher Mar Ammo 
(3rd century) when Mani was alive, the Manichaean religion had already spread 
from Persia to the region of Khorasan, and Mar Ammo became the founder 
and head of the Eastern [Manichaean] Church. By the end of the 3rd century, 
Merv and Abharshahr had probably already become centres of that Eastern 
Church. From the 4th to the 7th centuries, Manichaeism spread and devel- 
oped in Sogdiana and Tokharistan. By approximately 600, Sogdian had already 
replaced Parthian as the most common language used in Manichaeism. 

However, from the perspective of all of Central Asia, Manichaeism was 
still unable to compete with Zoroastrianism or Indian Buddhism. These 
orthodox religions in Sogdiana and Tokharistan undoubtedly had solid foun- 
dations and therefore had the upper hand. Manichaeism could only expand 
by establishing a foothold, building churches, or winning the appreciation of a 
particular ruler. For example, the Chinese historical source Cefu yuangui WHF 
7% (Outstanding Models from the Storehouse of Literature) says: “In the 7th 
year of the Kaiyuan BBC era (719) of Tang Emperor Xuanzong Z7 (r. 713-756), 
the prince of Zhihanna 5257 #P in Tokharistan, named Dishe 755, presented 


a memorial introducing the great možak who understands astronomy" [E 2 
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REF, EK EBD Sc FAB ee ERRER LAK R (“Waichen bu" 
A4MERHB [Section on Foreign Envoys] in “Chaogong si" 4HY [Tribute 4], 
juan 971). Thus this prince supported Manichaeism at the time, and also pre- 


J 


sented the Manichaean možak, who was knowledgeable about astronomy, to 
the Tang court. 

However, regarding the religious situation in Central Asia between the 
early 7th century and the middle of the 8th, it is clear from Xuanzang’s Z;5 
(602-664) Da Tang Xiyu ji KE PEKEE (Records of the Western Regions of the 
Great Tang) and Hyecho's 2&8 (704—787) Wang Wu Tianzhu guo zhuan {¢ Fi. 
KRE (On Travelling to the Five Indias) that the influence of Manichaeism 
was minimal. As for the Western Regions, Buddhism was most influential in 


the eastern part of Central Asia. Although Manichaean disciples must have 
passed through this region on their way to China, they resembled those who 
gradually transmitted Buddhism eastward to China in the Han period: the 
Manichaean disciples who came first into Central China seem not to have set- 
tled in any one place in the Western Regions. Yet, from the year 640, when Tang 
troops entered the area and destroyed the kingdom of Gaochang, until 692, 
when the Tang troops defeated the Tibetans, recaptured the Four Garrisons 
of Anxi, and restored their rule in the Tarim basin, there was half a century when 
the Western Regions was the object of contention among the Tang empire, the 
Tibetans and the remaining tribes of the Western Turks. The turmoil and chaos 
of war in these regions must have been an obstacle to the eastward spread of 
Manichaeism through the Western Regions. 

However, when the Tang regained control over the Four Garrisons in 692, 
and sent 30,000 troops to strengthen its defences, this not only brought a cen- 
tury of stability to the Western Regions, but also cleared the way for the formal 
introduction of Manichaeism into Central China. There are references to this 


event in the historical sources. For example, Fozu tongji IHE (Complete 


Chronicle of the Buddha and Patriarchs), juan 39, includes the following 


record: “In the first year of the Yanzai “E#k reign period (694), the Persian 
fuduodan fi Ht (MP & Pth. hptun, Sogd. ft''n) brought the heretical religious 
text Erzong jing —5<& (Scripture of the Two Principles) to court”. It is called 


heretical here because it was recorded in a Buddhist source. However, the event 
it records marks the formal introduction of Manichaeism into Central China. 
(Its informal introduction can perhaps be traced back to the reign of Emperor 
Gaozong.) The fuduodan was just below the moZak in status. The scripture he 
brought records the basic teaching of Manichaeism, which is "erzong sanji" 
ZZE (the two principles and three moments). Manichaeism was accepted 
by Empress Wu Zetian HIJA (r. 690—705) because of its emphasis on light, 
which appealed to her because of its association with Maitreya. Thus she 
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permitted its spread. In the 7th year of the Kaiyuan era, someone with an even 
higher status, a mozak, arrived from Tokharistan. 

However, not long after that, in the 20th year of the Kaiyuan era (732), 
Manichaeism was banned by an order of the Tang court. Although its beliefs 
were not prohibited, this ban resulted in significantly limiting Manichaean dis- 
ciples’ activities. Hardly any trace of Manichaeism appears in the historical 
documents after this. This situation persisted until the An Lushan rebellion 
(755-763), when the Uighur Qaghan from the region north of the Gobi des- 
ert came with his troops to help recapture Luoyang 7&5 for the Tang. The 


Pe 


Manichaean monk Ruixi 4&4 (fl. 762) and others seized this opportunity to 


preach their religion to the Qaghan, and in a very short time were able to con- 
vert the Qaghan to Manichaeism. Then Ruixi and other monks were brought 
back to the region north of the Gobi to teach the religion to the Uighurs, and 
it soon became the state religion of the Uighur Qaghanate (744-840). Thus 
Manichaeism, which had repeatedly suffered oppression and persecution, was 
finally able to come into its own and find a home in the Uighur Qaghanate 
north of the Gobi. 

The conversion of the Uighur Qaghan to Manichaeism was undoubtedly an 
important event in the history of the religion. Among the Manichaean docu- 
ments discovered in Turfan, there is one written in Old Uighur concerning the 
conversion of Bógü Qaghan (U72+U73; 759-780), which records this histori- 
cal event in detail. It also emphasises the use of illustrations by Manichaean 
preachers to propagate their faith. It employs highly skilled techniques and 
rich, bright colours to freeze forever the moment of the Uighur Qaghan’s con- 
version. In the collection of the Museum of Indian Art in Berlin is a fragment 
obtained by the German Turfan Expedition Team of one of the larger extant 
Manichaean illustrated codices (MIK III 4979 a, b; Fig. 28.2), with illustrations 
on both sides. In the centre of the recto is depicted a high level “elect” (wcydg) 
person with a halo on his head wearing a white robe, probably a high priest. 
He is reaching out with his right hand, holding onto both hands of the Uighur 
Qaghan, who is dressed in a complete suit of armour and kneeling on both 
knees. Here, his “right hand" represents "the right hand of salvation", symbol- 
ising the power of Manichaeism to save souls. In particular, it illustrates the 
conversion of Bógü Qaghan to Manichaeism in 762. To the right of the high 
priest are two high-level “elect” and one commoner of a relatively high posi- 
tion. There are three warriors following behind the Qaghan. In the lower part 
of the illustration is a god who is witnessing this solemn, sacred scene of salva- 
tion. According to the Manichaean text above and below the illustration, the 
two fully-visible winged angels on theleft-hand side are the souls of the Qaghan 
and high priest depicted above. There were probably one or two images of gods 
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FIGURE 28.2 [Illustration showing the conversion of the Uighur Qaghan to Manichaeism 


to their left, but these have not been preserved. On the right-hand side are 
images of four deities, which from right to left seem to be the Hindu deities of 
Siva, Brahma, Vishnu and Ganesha. In Persian Manichaean documents a tetrad 
of Iranian gods appear, representing the four divine attributes of the Father of 
Greatness: Spirit / God, Light, Great Power and Wisdom (Pth. bg, rwšn, zwr, 
jyryft). The spiritual power of these gods protects the newly converted Qaghan 
and the vast territory of the Uighur Qaghanate that he rules. 

The An Lushan rebellion was put down, but the vitality of the Tang dynasty 
was badly damaged. The strongest forces previously stationed throughout the 
Western Regions were withdrawn to the interior to rescue the dynasty. 
The garrison guards left behind in the Western Regions held on with dif- 
ficulty for several decades, but around the turn of the gth century, Beiting 
JEKRE (present-day Jimsar county) and Xizhou 79) (Turfan) were the first to be 
attacked violently from the east by the Tibetans. The Tang forces were unable 
to defend themselves from such attacks, so their best option was to seek 
help from the Uighur Qaghan north of the Gobi. Although the Uighur troops 
helped the Tang army push back the Tibetan advance, not long afterwards they 
themselves brought Beiting, Gaochang, and even Yangqi, Kucha, Bohuan {aff 
(Aksu), Shule and other places into their own sphere of influence. Together 
with the Tibetan kingdom, which occupied Khotan, Qiemo HX (Charchan), 
Shanshan #)=# (Charkliq) on the southern rim of the Tarim basin, the Uighurs 
divided up what had formerly been the western frontier of the Tang empire. 
After the main force of the Tang army evacuated the Western Regions due 
to the An Lushan rebellion, this inevitably caused the Buddhist monasteries in 
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the Western Regions to lose a significant amount of their financial support and 
economic vitality. The east-west routes were cut off, which in turn made it dif- 
ficult for Buddhism in the Western Regions to obtain new sources of support. 
Central China, where Buddhism was then at its highpoint, was cut off from 


m 


the Western Regions by the Tibetan occupation of the Hexi 378 corridor, and 


neither new texts nor new talent could get through. Because the Uighurs of the 
Gobi region were not Buddhists, the Buddhist monks felt threatened by them. 
The monk Wukong TE7E (b. 730) did not even dare transport the Buddhist 
texts he brought back from India through Uighur territory on his way back to 


T -2 


Tang China at the beginning of the Zhenyuan JÇ reign period (785-805). 


Instead, he left the scriptures in Beiting. Thus Buddhism gradually declined 
in the Western Regions. Yet this provided opportunities for other religions to 
enter the region. 

From the rich body of extant Turfan documents (including those written 
in Turfan but preserved in Dunhuang OH), it is clear that they date up to 
the 19th year of the Zhenyuan reign period (803) of the Tang dynasty. It just 
so happens that in this very year, based on a document written in Old Uighur 
and excavated in Turfan (T 11 K Bundel Nr. D. 173), Huaixin (zi Qaghan of 
the Uighurs north of the Gobi coincidently visited Gaochang in person, and 
discussed the problems of the Manichaean community with the moZak. This 
shows that before this date, a moZak had already been stationed in Gaochang. 
He had headed a community of Manichaean monks that had been looking 
after a considerable number of believers in this region. 

Further evidence of Manichaean presence in Gaochang is provided by 
the colophon to the collection of Manichaean hymns of praise known as 
Mahrnamag (and in modern Chinese scholarship as Monijiao zanmeishi ji FE 


ERE 42), which was written in Middle Persian with Parthian incipits 


and numbered M1 in the collection of documents recovered by the German 
Expedition Team. According to the colophon, this hymn collection began to 
be copied out after the 546th birthday of the Envoy of Light (prystgrwsn) (i.e. 
Mani, who was born in the year 216), which was the year 762/763. The copying 
process could not be completed and the collection was sealed up in a monas- 
tery in Yangqi. Then, when Baoyi f:3& Qaghan (r. 808-821) was on the Uighur 


throne, the copy of this long hymnal (of which only two pages are now extant) 
was finally finished with the help of some eminent Manichaean monks. 
This shows that after the Tang army withdrew to Central China to put down 
the rebellion in 756, there had already been Manichaean disciples active in 
the region. However, the true transmission of Manichaeism to the northern 
rim of the Tarim basin probably began in the early oth century, when the 
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Uighur Qaghanate was in firm control of this region. After praising the Uighur 
Qaghan and his family members, the colophon to the Manichaean hymn col- 
lection lists the Manichaean supporters and “Hearers” (nywsg'n, Auditors) 
of Beiting, Gaochang, Kucha, Qusha {yb (Shule/Kashgar), Bohuan, Yangqi, 
Wushu ij and other garrison cities. Included among them must have been 
the newly arrived Uighur rulers and the Tang officials who had stayed behind, 
as well as the local Persian and Sogdian Manichaean believers, thus showing 
that Manichaeism came in along the northern route of the Western Regions 
with the Uighur political forces when they quickly expanded from the area 
north of the Gobi. The Uighur Qaghanate, which had been protected by the 
Manichaean deities, was naturally grateful to Manichaeism. It is worth not- 
ing that this long list of names seems to contain no local names, which shows 
that these Manichaean believers were mostly outsiders. Even though some 
Sogdians among them may have come from the local area, they still could not 
be considered local Yangi, Kucha and Gaochang people. From another perspec- 
tive, this tells us that the strong influence of Buddhism on the northern route 
of the Silk Road could not have retreated from the stage of history on account 
of the distant political influence of the Uighur Qaghanate north of the Gobi. 

However, for the true zenith of Manichaeism in the Western Regions, 
we must still wait a little longer. In 840 the Uighur Qaghanate experienced 
internal disorder. The prominent general Julu Mohe 4) #%52 (Külüg Bagha, 
fl. 840) enticed the Uighurs’ enemies, the Kyrgyz, to attack the Uighur 
capital. They killed the Qaghan, and the Uighur Qaghanate, which had domi- 
nated the region north of the Gobi desert and controlled the northern route 
of the Western Regions, collapsed. The Uighur tribes scattered and fled. 
Among them were thirteen tribes, who established Teqin Wujie #877 as 
Qaghan. They moved south and submitted to the Tang court. Another fifteen 
tribes, under the leadership of the Uighur minister Sazhi 5X4, supporting the 
Qaghan’s nephew Pang Tegin RE $), moved west to the eastern Tianshan ALI 
region, hoping to survive and develop in this corner of the Uighur Qaghanate. 
In 866 the Uighur leader Pugu Jun £&[5]f£ attacked Xizhou, Beiting, Luntai 
i=, Qingzhen $4 and other cities and established the Gaochang Uighur 
kingdom, also known as the Xizhou Uighur kingdom. 

Just as the eminent monks of Hexi had followed the fleeing royal family of 


the Northern Liang into Gaochang in the middle of the 4th century, and the 


eminent monks of Wuwei F and Tankuang &MWE (ca. 700—788), student 


u-——B 


of the great master Kuiji £ij& (632—682) of the Cien Monastery ASF in 
Changan 2%, had followed the troops of the Hexi Military Commissioner 
MPRE E when they retreated to Dunhuang in the second half of the 8th 
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century, there must have been guite a few Manichaean believers, and even 
some highly trained clergy, who accompanied the large numbers of Uighur 
tribes on their westward migration. They not only transferred the powerful 
influence of Manichaeism from the region north of the Gobi to Gaochang, but 
also, with the support of the Gaochang Uighur Oaghanate, swiftly began the 
gradual process of converting the common people of Gaochang to these guite 
different beliefs. Within the scope of the Gaochang Uighur Kingdom, there 
were Manichaean believers up to the level of the Oaghan, and down to the 
level of the common people, including both men and women (Fig. 28.3), and 
members of all ethnic groups, such as Uighurs, Sogdians and Chinese. 

Since the beginning of the 20th century a large number of Manichaean 
documents have been excavated at Turfan. Their existence itself is a testimony 
to the heights reached by Manichaeism during the Gaochang Uighur period 
in the gth and 10th centuries. Within this rich assemblage of documents, there 
are all sorts of hymns of praise, written in Middle Persian and Parthian, such 
as “For the Father, the God of Light” (Pth. pydr bg r'stygr), “For the Kingdom 
of Light” (Pth. zmyg rwsn), “For Paradise” (Pth. whyst’w), “For the Creation of 
the World" (MP ‘pryd), “For the Living Soul” (Pth. gryw jywndg), for “the 
Third Messenger" (Pth. nrysfyzd), “For Luminous Jesus” (yysw‘zyw’), “For Mani" 
(MP & Pth. m’ny), and also two hymn-cycles in Parthian: the Huyadagman 
and the Angad Rosnan. There are also confessionals and liturgical prayers used 
for recitation in various religious services, and hymns for all kinds of religious 
holy days, such as those sung during the Bema Festival (MP & Pth. mhr Yy g’h), 
including hymns for this most important holy day in Manichaeism. Apart from 
these, there are also religious allegories, discussions of theories of the universe, 
references to the end of the world, rules of discipline, sermons, works on the 
history of the religion, tables of specialised terms, charms and spells, astrologi- 
cal works, almanacs, funerary rites, and so forth. 

Apart from purely religious texts, there are also some documents discovered 
in Turfan concerning the operation of Manichaean monasteries, as well as 
some internal correspondence of the religious community. In the 1920s, Huang 
Wenbi = Xii, during his investigation in Turfan, obtained an extremely valu- 
able document concerning Manichaean temple regulations. On it is an official 
seal that says: “Precious Seal of the Xieyujiasi (ilugasi) [sovereign of the ben- 
eficiary] and the various prime ministers under the Secretariat of the Greatly 
Blessed Great Uighur Kingdom" KEKER RAFE 23 P1 MATA eA 
HEJ. The document, which is a long scroll containing 125 lines in Old Uighur, 
describes in great detail the various aspects of Manichaean temple manage- 


ment, including details about the management system and the disciplinary 
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FIGURE 28.3 Female Manichaean disciples in the Gaochang Uighur Qaghanate 
FROM THE BERLIN COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS EXCAVATED IN TURFAN 
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rules, and provides many details about the social organisation and economic 
life of Manichaean religious communities. From this document it is not dif- 
ficult to see that under the protection of the Gaochang Uighur Qaghan, the 
Manichaean monks of this region moved from the ascetic life they had before 
to a more comfortable secularised life. 

Another set of unusually valuable Manichaean documents are the three 
Sogdian letters excavated in the Bezeklik Grottoes in 1980. Two of them are 
letters sent from a fuduodan in a certain location in Gaochang Uighur terri- 
tory to the možak, the religious community’s highest leader. This možak, 
whose name was Mar Aryaman Puhr (early uth century), must have been 
the highest Manichaean monastic leader in the Gaochang Uighur Kingdom. 
Both letters from the fuduodan inquired after the health of the mozak dur- 
ing the Manichaean month of fasting. They are full of pious formulae, but it 
is especially valuable that the second letter (B) reveals details about the life 
of Manichaean believers during their fasting month from the end of one year 
to the beginning of the next. Some of them had to “chant four hymns and 
repeatedly recite and sing 20 religious rules and 300 songs, and read a special 
religious text called the Sabuhragàn (Sogd. $pwxrk'n). Others chanted twice a 
hymn of praise in Sogdian called "Without fault' (Sogd. pwym'ny), and repeat- 
edly recited and sang 40 religious rules and 300 songs"... These descriptions 
show their pious attitude and relatively regulated religious life. We can also 
speculate on how these hymns and rules of discipline texts, which have now 
disintegrated into fragments, were used in real life. 

The holy day of Bema was undoubtedly the most important holiday in 
Manichaean monasteries. An annual holiday, it occurred at the end of the fast- 
ing month, which was the 12th month of the year. It was held to remember Mani 
and to celebrate the religious community's commitment to Mani's teachings. 
On the holy day, the disciples would sing hymns to Mani, read scriptures, recite 
the church rules from memory, enjoy a holy meal and worship the image of 
Mani. All these rituals would be performed in front of an altar where an image 
of Mani was hung. On the back of the illustrated Manichaean document about 
the conversion of the Uighur Qaghan, discussed above, is a picture of the Bema 
holy day celebrations (Fig. 28.4). There was an image on the sacrificial altar, 
which although damaged, is speculated by scholars to be a picture of Mani, the 
religion's founder. Below this image are depicted offerings of fruit and pastries, 
and alongside are many "elect" of all levels. Some seem to be reciting from holy 
books they are holding in their hands. All the “elect” have their names written 
in Manichaean script on their bodies in red ink. These names are, in the cen- 
tre, Mani Yi$o and Radn-frazend; on the left, Yawad-yawax (?), Sahriyar-puhr, 
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FIGURE 28.4 Celebrations for the Manichaean Bema Festival 


Raymast-yazad; and on the right, Radn-xwarxáed and Ram-frazend. Through 
this illustration, we can almost hear the faint sound of the hymn they are 
chanting: 


We bend our knees in deep veneration, we worship and praise the mighty 
God, the praised King and Lord of the Worlds of Light, worthy of honor, 
according to whose wish and will you (Mani), our exalted God, did come 
to us. 


(Originally published in Xungen =f [Searching for Our Roots], Vol. 1, 2006, 
PP: 4-9.) 


Epilogue 
Translated by Sally K. Church 


This is my third book on the history of Sino-foreign relations. The first two were 


Zhonggu Zhongguo yu wailai wenming ! 1B BLY PACHA (Medieval China 
and External Cultural Influences) published in 2001 and Zhonggu Zhongguo 
yu Sute wenming Aa F ERSTE XB] (Medieval China and Sogdian Culture) 
published in 2014. They tended to concentrate on Iranian cultures, especially 


the influence of Sogdian culture on China. Because I have been engaged in 
research and teaching in the history of Sino-foreign relations for many years, 
I have also written articles on some other subjects of mixed content, covering 
geographical areas from Arabia, Persia and India to Silla and Japan, all to some 
extent related to the history of China’s external contacts. However, my main 
focus has been on overland cultural exchanges that have passed through the 
Western Regions. Therefore, the title of this book, The Silk Road and Cultural 
Exchanges between East and West, broadly encompasses the entire scope of 
these essays. 

Due to the limitations of the sources, the history of Sino-foreign relations is 
itself an unsystematic field of inquiry. Therefore, when working in this field, the 
information in each source provides only a small piece of the puzzle. Building 
on the foundations of previous research, I have been devoting my attention to 
newly excavated manuscripts, funerary inscriptions and archaeological mate- 
rials, and most of the articles in this volume are stand-alone case studies. In 
order to offer readers a broader understanding of the subject, I have specially 
composed an introduction to this collection that aims to articulate to a gen- 
eral audience my views on the Silk Road and the cultural exchanges between 
East and West. 

Readers should be aware that the essays in this book include both academic 
articles and the text of lectures presented at various occasions. Some are writ- 
ten for exhibition catalogues, and some for popular publications. Therefore, 
the writing and annotation styles may differ, but, for the sake of academic con- 
sistency, I have made almost no changes to their content. At the end of each 
article I have noted the context of its composition and where it was first pub- 
lished in order to help readers understand its original context. 

Generally when I write articles, I am not particular about where they are 
published, which is why most of them are not in easy-to-find journals, and 
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some are published in Japanese only. This collection of articles aims to make 
them more accessible, and I hope others will point out any errors I might 
have made. 


In the process of editing this book, my students Li Danjie 4}, Tian 
Weiwei Hiš, Luo Shuai Z&Bili, Liu Zifan 2 ^L, Zheng Yanyan #53, Shen 
Chen 7XX& Bao Xiaoyue &ilE£[f? and Li Yun 4445 have helped by checking 
sources and editing the drafts. In addition, Xu Wenyue {R XKE of the China 
National Silk Museum, who was a visiting scholar at our Centre, volunteered 
his time to read some of the proofs. Lu Yang [#5 helped edit the English Table 
of Contents, and Shi Rui £3 also proofread the typeset version. I would like 


to express my gratitude to all of them. 
I remember that once on Teacher’s Day, my students gave me a hand-drawn 
map of the Silk Road as a greeting card. Next to the name of each impor- 
tant place on the map was written the name of a different student; this was 
the place on which that student was conducting research. This creative idea 
left a deep impression on me, inspiring me to pay more attention to the his- 
tory of the Silk Road and the culture of Silk Road cities. The implications of 
the Silk Road and the history of cultural exchange between East and West are 
extremely rich and multi-faceted, and I hope to continue exploring these mys- 
teries with my students in the future.... 
Rong Xinjiang 221 
23 July 2015 at Langrun Park EAE 


APPENDIX 


Converting Chinese Dates into Western Dates 


This is an attempt to explain in a simple way the complicated means by which Chinese 
dates before 1911 can be converted into Western dates. In this book it has seemed too 
cumbersome to convert every date mentioned in the text into its Western equivalent, 
especially because the Western year dates have almost universally been provided by 
the author. It has therefore not seemed necessary to convert the month and day dates, 
except in a few rare instances where knowledge of the precise date is important. 

There are two main points to remember about Chinese dates. First, they are based 
on a lunar calendar. Second, the dates of the year are expressed in terms of the reign 
period of the emperor of the dynasty in question. 

I shall divide this discussion of Chinese dates into two parts: 1. Determining the 
Years, and 2. Determining the Months and Days. Part 2 includes an introduction to the 
Sexagenary Cycle. 


1 Determining the Years 


The fullest expression of a year in the Chinese calendar gives four pieces of informa- 
tion: (1) the name ofthe dynasty, (2) the name ofthe emperoron the throne at the time, 
(3) the name of the reign period in the emperor's reign, and (4) the number of the year 
in the reign period being referred to. 

For example, we have this date: 


the 3rd year of the Xianqing #4/# reign period of Emperor Gaozong's a; reign in 
the Tang dynasty. 

If you know Chinese, there are quite a few sources you can use to determine the 
Western date. Otherwise, the number of sources is more limited. The internet is a great 
help. If you type “Xianqing reign period" into the search box, you will find that it was 
a reign period in the rule of Emperor Gaozong of the Tang dynasty, and that it lasted 
from 656 to 661. You can also find that Emperor Gaozong reigned from 649 to 683, and 
that the Tang dynasty lasted from 618 to 907. The 3rd year of that reign period would 
be 658. However, one has to remember that, because it is a lunar calendar, the 3rd year 
extends into the following year in the Western calendar, or 659, and the beginning of 
the next year occurs in January or February 659, depending in part on the cycle of the 
moon for that year. 
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This calendar, nowadays called the agricultural calendar (nongli $J), is still in use 
today. It is used, for example, for determining when the Chinese New Year falls each 
year, which, again, is lunar. Normally a Chinese year consists of 12 months, with the 
Chinese New Year marking the beginning of the first month. However, each month 
is either 29 or 30 days long, thus the number of days in a year does not reach 365. To 


compensate, an extra month, called an “intercalary month" (runyue fj H ), is inserted 


every few years, thus some years consist of 13 months. 

Various resource books list the dynasties, emperors and reign periods throughout 
Chinese history, and one can also find such tables on the internet. These tables are usu- 
ally organised chronologically by dynasty, listing each emperor with the corresponding 
reign dates, and then each reign period of that emperor’s rule. For instance, in the Tang 
dynasty, the first emperor, Gaozu, had only one reign period, while others had several. 
Emperors tended to change the reign period if something was going wrong, such as 
natural disasters or rebellions, and they wanted to make a fresh start. The reign names 
have auspicious meanings, such as Lasting Glory, Military Virtue and Heavenly Peace. 
In the Ming and Qing periods each emperor had only one reign period. 

The four pieces of essential information mentioned above may not be given in the 
date itself but can be known from the context. 


2 Determining the Months and Days 


Many dates provide the month and day as well as the year. For example, a fragment 
is dated “the 5th day of the 1st month of the ard year of the Yongtai 7 4é reign period 
(767)”. The author has given us the year date. Since it is the first month, we need to find 
out the date of the beginning of the first month in that year. 

For this information we need either a chronological table in the form of a physi- 
cal reference book, or an online or electronic resource. Neither of these tend to be 
user friendly if one does not know Chinese. A standard chronological table available 


in most Sinological libraries is Liang qian nian Zhong-Xi li duizhao biao h FÆ PES 


XU (A Sino-Western Calendar for Two Thousand Years, 1-2000 AD) [Hong Kong: 
Shangwu yinshuguan, 1961]). A similar, more recent chronological table is Zhonghua 


wu giannian changli FÆR T4EEJ& [Beijng: Qixiang chubanshe, 2002]. Both of 


these works give 4 February as the date for the 1st day of the 1st month of 767, thus the 
5th day is 8 February 767. 

This process is fairly easy because the number of the day is given as an Arabic 
numeral. It is more complicated if the number of the day is given in cyclical characters. 
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I shall explain the cyclical characters, as used in what is called the Sexagenary Cycle, 
in the following section. 


24 The Sexagenary Cycle 

This cycle is made up of 60 “numbers”, written in Chinese characters. Each number is 
a combination of two cyclical characters, one stem character and one branch charac- 
ter, with the stem coming first. The characters of the Ten Heavenly Stems and Twelve 
Earthly Branches are given below. In the following table, letters of the alphabet are 
assigned to the stems, and Arabic numerals to the branches, to show how the stems 
and branches are combined to make the 60 “numbers” of the cycle. 


Ten Heavenly Stems 

A B C D E F G H I J 
Z P J I G E z% E 5 

jia yi bing ding wu ji geng xin ren gui 


Twebe Earthly Branches 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 n a2 
deo E a W R E P Ñ j R X 


zi chou yin mao chen si wu wei shen you xu hai 


If the Ten Heavenly Stems are represented as the letters A through J, and the Twelve 
earthly Branches are represented as the numerals 1 through 12, the first “number” in 
the cycle is A1 (jiazi), the second is B2 (yichou), the third is C3 (bingyin), and so forth. 
Thus we can say that the cycle is formed by pairing each successive stem with each 
successive branch. 

However, because there are 10 stems and 12 branches, when one comes to the end 
of the list of stems, with item J10 (guiyou), one has not yet finished the list of branches. 
Thus, the series of stems restarts, while the series of branches continues. The next 
combination is therefore An ( jiaxu) and then B12 (yihai). Now we have come to the 
end of the list of branches, so the series of stems continues while the series of branches 
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restarts. The next numbers are C1 (bingzi), D2 (dingchou), and so forth. After continu- 
ing in this way, one eventually reaches the end of the cycle with J12 (guihai), which is 
the 6oth item in the cycle. The cycle then starts again from the beginning. 

Here is a representation of this sequence using the letters and numbers familiar to 
English speakers. When the A-J series runs out, the 1-12 series continues: 


Al B2 C3 D4 E5 F6 G7 H8 I9 Jo 


Anu Bi2 G D2 E3 F4 G5 H6 I7 J8 


Ag Bio Cu Di2 Ei F2 G3 H4 I5 J6 


A7 B8 C9 Dio En Fi2 Gi H2 I3 Ja 


A5 B6 C7 D8 Eg Fio Gu Hi2 h J2 


A3 B4 C5 D6 E7 F8 G9 Hio Iu Ji2 


This is what it looks like in Chinese using the Chinese cyclical characters: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
F | ZH | Ae TO) | Mire | GE ER |E RE 

u 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
R | ZZ | F | TH | RE | CW | ER | FE |E SUR 

21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
ZLE | NER | TA | kF G TH EJ | ER | RE 

31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 
LA | A TÆ | kee | CR |B HE wi | R 

41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 
m 2E IA TR È CER E | A | EF | RE 

51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 
a | ZOU | Ale TE | Sh CR d E | RZ 


The Arabic numerals in the above chart are used to number each combination in the 


cycle of 6o. For instance, the cyclical character combination ZE is the 42nd number 
in the cycle. These Arabic numerals are used for convenience in calculation as shown 
in the example below. In this translation of Rong Xinjiang’s work, these binary stem- 
branch combinations are used primarily to number the days. In other contexts they are 
also used to number years, months and other phenomena, but these do not concern 
us here. 
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Suppose we have “the renzi day of the gth month of the ist year of the Huangxing | Sil 
reign period (467)”. The context and the year date (467), with the aid of the internet, 
tell us that this is a reign period in the Northern Wei dynasty (386—534). The internet 
further tells us that the Huangxing reign period spanned the years 467-471, and that it 
occurred during the reign of Emperor Xianwen EAX (r. 466—471). The date is in the gth 
month, so we have to look up the gth month of 467 in one of the chronological tables 
mentioned above. These tables provide the cyclical number 45 for the gth month. This 


means that the cyclical character number 45 (wushen JK) corresponds to the day 
before the first day of the gth month of the Chinese calendar. The first day of that 
month would be number 46, or jiyou € 8. The chronological tables also tell us that 
the first day of the 9th month is the 14th of October 467, so jiyou is the 14th of October 
in that year. 


However, we need to find the renzi day of that month. The renzi day is number 49 
in the chart. There are two ways to find the Western equivalent. First, we can subtract 
the cyclical character number given in the table for the gth month (45) from the renzi 
number (49), which yields 4. Then we need to count four days from the 14th, including 
the 14th, which gives us 17 October 467, the final answer. Another way is to look at the 
chart and count ahead from the first day of the month ( jiyou). Since jiyou is the 14th of 
October, gengxu is the 15th, xinhai is the 16th, and renzi is the 17th. 

We can also find the date by using the Academia Sinica (Taiwan) online resource, 
which can be found here: 


J 


ae MARAE 


CHE (sinica.edu.tw) 


In the top section of the page is a form with two rows to fill in. 


Row: 


For guohao [i (name of dynasty) pull down and select Beiwei J:2 (Northern 
Wei). 
For dihao 55555; (name of emperor), select Xianwen di Sj Si (Emperor Xianwen) 


For nianhao 4F-4§ (reign period), select Huangxing Ef 


Row 2: 
For the year (nian ££), type the number of years of the reign period (1) in the box 
on the left 
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For the month (yue H), without ticking the box for intercalary month, type 9 in 
the box on the right. 


For the day (ri H), pull down the menu on the right and select renzi EF. 


When everything is filled in, choose zhixing #4{J, which means “go”. 


A box appears at the bottom of the screen giving the answer in words and showing a 
table of the entire year of the reign period (or part of the year, if the reign period began 
mid-way in the year). The day is highlighted in a different colour. The Chinese months 
are on the left-hand side, reading down, and the Chinese days of those months are on 
the top, reading across. The Western dates are provided inside the box. The designation 
10/1 is for the ist of October; number 17 is highlighted, so the day is 17 October 467. It 
is also written out in words above the box at the bottom of the screen (black letters on 


white background) like this y87C 467 4 10 H 17 H( 38 —), telling us it was a Tuesday. 


The bottom section of the same web page, 


J 


PRIED FER 


HEA (sinica.edu.tw), 


gives the means for converting the Western date back into the Chinese date, which 
is not only a useful tool in itself, but also a means of checking your answer. There are 
other such electronic tools available on the internet for converting dates between 
Chinese and Western calendars as well. 
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